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KETCHUM,  MORRIS.     Jan.  29,  1851,  p.  595. 
KING,  DANIEL  P.     May,  1835,  p.  256. 
KING,  RUFUS.     Dec.  27,  1819,  p.  55. 

KlNSMAN,  H.  W.  Jan.,  1833,  p.  225  5  Feb.  5,  1833,  p.  226  j  March 
24,  1833,  p.  227  ;  Jan.n,  1834,  p.  238;  March,  1836,  p.  272  j  Feb.i, 
1837,  p.  282. 

LATROBE,  JOHN  H.  B.     July  10,  1851,  p.  621. 

LAWRENCE,  ABBOTT.     Dec.  29,  1851,  p.  633 ;  Jan.  18,  1852,  p.  635. 

LAWRENCE,  MYRON.     May  5,  1851,  p.  612. 

LAWRENCE,   MR.      Letter  not  dated,  p.  193. 

LAWRENCE,  SAMUEL.  June  10,  1850,  p.  548  j  June  18,  1850,  p.  548  j 
Aug.  10,  1850,  p.  559. 

LETCHER,  ROBERT  P.     Oct.  23,  1843,  p-  4J3 ;  Dec-  as>  l85I>  p-  633- 

LINCOLN,   LEVI.      May  22,  1827,  p.  161  j  May  30,  1827,  p.  164. 

LINCOLN,  SOLOMON.     Jan.  15,  1841,  p.  336. 
LITTLE,  EDWARD  P.     Sept.  25,  1852,  p.  664. 

LlVERMORE,    ARTHUR.      Jan.  5,  1833,  p.  224. 

LIVINGSTON,  EDWARD.     March  21,  1833,  p.  229. 

LONGACRE,   JAMES.      March  6,  1840,  p.  316. 

LUNT,  GEORGE.     April  4,  1851,  p.  603. 

LYMAN,  GEN.     Jan.  15,  1849,  p.  510. 

LYNCH,  ANNE  CHARLOTTE  (MRS.  BOTTA).     Oct.  31,  1851,  p.  676  ; 

Nov.  30,  1851,  p.  677. 
LYONS,  JAMES,  OR  MCFARLANE,  I.  H.     April  n,  1848,  p.  494. 

McCLERNAND,  JoHN  A.       Aug.   8,   1850,  p.   557. 

McCuRDY,  C.  J.      Jan.  15,  1852,  p.    588  ;  April  30,  1852,  p.  591. 

McGAW,  JACOB.  July  27,  1818,  p.  42$  Oct.  n,  1828,  p.  184$  Nov.  18, 
1829,  p.  1905  March  13,  1849,  p.  676. 

MANGUM,  W.  P.     May  i,  1850,  p.  538. 

MARCH,  CHARLES.  May,  1813,  p.  15.  In  the  same  year:  May  27, 
p.  16  5  May  28,  p.  i6  ;  May  31,  p.  16  ;  June  3,  p.  17  (two  letters)  ; 
June  6,  p.  18  ;  June  7,  p.  19  ;  June  8,  p.  19;  June  9,  p.  19  ;  June  10, 
p.  20  ;  June  n,  p.  20  ;  June  14,  p.  21  ;  June  15,  p.  21  j  June  19, 
p.  21  ;  June  21,  p.  22  ;  June  22,  p.  22  ;  June  24,  p.  22;  June  26, 
p.  23  (two  letters)  j  June  28,  p.  23  j  June  29,  p.  24  j  July  6,  p.  245 
July  10,  p.  25. 
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MARCOLETA,  J.  DE.     July  10,  1851,  p.  6ao. 
MARSHALL,  EDWARD  E.     Feb.  6,  1836,  p.  467. 

MASON,  JEREMIAH.  Oct.  29,  1816,  p.  35;  June  28,  1817,  p.  38$ 
Dec.  8,  1817,  p.  39  ;  June  29,  1818,  p.  41  ;  Feb.  4,  1819,  p.  43  $  Feb. 
15,  1819,  p.  49  ;  Feb.  23,  1819,  p.  51  ;  Feb.  24,  1819,  p.  44  ;  March 
22,  1819,  p.  47  ;  April  6,  1819,  p.  52  ;  April  10,  1819,  p.  48  j  April 
13,  1819,  p.  49  ;  May  5,  1819,  p.  52  j  May  27,  1819,  p.  53  ;  May, 

1819,  p.  53  ;  Nov.    15,  1819,  p.  54  }  May  30,    1820,   p.  56  ;  June  15, 

1820,  p.  57  }  June  25,  1820,  p.  58  j  Aug.    8,    1820,   p.    59  5  Nov.  12, 

1820,  p.  59  j  Jan.  12,  1821,  p.    60  j  July   n,    1821,   p.    61  ;  July   15, 

1821,  p.  62;  Sept.    12,    1821,  p.  645   March  23,  1822,  p.  67;  March 
25,  1823,  p.  74  j  ,  1823,  p.  75  j  Nov.  20,  1823,  p.  77  ;  Dec.  22, 

1823,  p.  785  Feb.  15,  1824,  p.  80  j  April   5,  1824,   p.    83  j  April  6, 

1824,  p.  83  }  April   19,  1824,  p.  84;   May   9,    1824,   p.  85  ;  May   23, 

1824,  p.  86;   Nov.   14,  1824,    p.    88  ;  Jan.    25,    1825,  p.  98  ;   Feb.   14, 

1825,  p.  99  ;   May  21,  1825,  p.  113  ;  Dec.    n,    1825,  p.  117  ;  March 
27,  1826,  p.  125  j  May  2,  1826,  p.  127  ;  May  31,  1826,  p.  133  ;  March 
20,  1828,  p.  175  ;  Aug.   i,  1828,  p.  180,   Oct.  i,  1828,  p.  182  ;  Oct. 
7,  1828,  p.  183  ;  Jan.  6,  1830,  p.  191  ;  March  2,  1830,  p.   193  ;  March 
19,    1830,  p.    194;  April   14,    1830,   p.    201  ;  June  4,    1830,  p.    2045 
June  23,  1832,  p.  220  ;  March  21,  1834,  p.  240  ;  Jan.  i,  1835,  p.  245  j 
Jan.   10,  1835,  p.  247  ;  Jan.  22,  1835,  p.  248  ;   Feb.   i,  1835,  P-  *5°  > 
Feb.  6,  1835,  P-  252  j  March  19,  1835,  p.  254;  Feb.  6,  1844,  p.  424. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  THE  PEOPLE  OF.     June,  1839,  P-  311- 

MAXEY,  VIRGIL.     July  i,  1839,  P-  311  5  AuS-  '»  l839>  P-  3ia>  SePl- 

a5>  I839>  P-  312- 

METCALF,  THERON.     Feb.  14,  1835,  p.  253. 
MILLER,  GEN.  JAMES.     June  29,  1840,  p.  329. 

MlLLS,  JAMES  K.     July  16, 1846,  p.  457  ;  July  19,  1846,  p.  458  ;  July  21, 
1846  (two  letters),  p.  457. 

MORSE,  REV.  JEDIDIAH.     June  28,  1813,  p.  27. 

MURPHY,  MR.     May  23,  1836,  p.  278. 

NEAL,  DAVID  A.     March  12,  1852,  p.  647. 

NEEDHAM,  EDGAR.     June  26,  1838,  p.  298. 

NESMITH,  GEORGE    W.     Oct.    26,    1840,   p.  333  ;  May  28,  1846, 

p.  452.      Letter  not  dated,  p.  678. 

NEW    JERSEY    LEGISLATURE,    MEMBERS    OF,    AND    OTHERS. 

March  26,  1852,  p.  642. 

NEW  YORK,  CITIZENS  OF.     June  19,  1850,  p.  550. 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  A  GENTLEMAN  OF.     Aug.  i,  1851,  p.  622. 
NOYES,  HORACE.     Sept.  17,  1852,  p.  664. 
OGDEN,  D.  B.     March  u,  1839,  p.  304. 

PAIGE,  JAMES  W.     Feb.  6,  1823,  p.  73  ;  July  10,  1825,  p.  114;  Dec. 
II,  1834,  p.  244. 

PARSONS,   THEOPHILUS.      Jan.  2,  1840,  p.  315.     Letter  not  dated,  p.  678. 

PAYSON,  HON.  MOSES  P.     June,  1814,  p.  285  Oct.  10,  1816,  p.  35. 
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PEALE,  WILLARD.     Jan.  17,  1822,  p.  64. 

PEARCE  AND  BULLOCK,  MESSRS.     March  n,  1842,  p.  366. 

PEASE,  PROF.     June  15,  1852,  p.  655. 

PERKINS,  DR.  CYRUS.     Nov.  28,  1818,  p.  42. 

PETIGRU,  J.  L.     Aug.  15,  1852,  p.  662. 

PICKERING,  JOHN.  Oct.  15,  1812,  p.  n  ;  Dec.  n,  1812,  p.  12  j  April 
24,  1813,  p.  13. 

PICKERING,  TIMOTHY.     Dec.  u,  1812,  p.  12;  Aug.  7,  1826, p.  137. 
PLUMER,  WILLIAM.     Jan.  9,  1824,  p.  78  ;  Dec.  18,  1824,  p.  92. 
PLUMER,   WILLIAM,  JR.     April  24,  1830,  p.  196. 

PoiNSETT,    JOEL    R.      May  7,  1833,  p.  672. 

PRATT,  THOMAS  G.     Feb.  27,  1836,  p.  270. 
PRESCOTT,  WILLIAM.     Nov.  7,  1850,  p.  575. 

PRESIDENT  AND    DIRECTORS    OF  THE    BANK  OF  THE    UNITED 

STATES.     July  8,  1834,  p.  236. 
PRESTON,  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL.     1842,  p.  673. 

QuiNCY,  JoSIAH.      Jan.   25,  1829,  p.   186. 
RlDGELY,  CHARLES  W.      March  3,  1845,  p.    434- 

RIVES,  WILLIAM  C.     March  21,  1844,  p.  674. 
Ross,  JAMES,  AND  OTHERS.     May  u,  1837,  p.  288. 

RUGGLES,    S.    B.      March    23,   1839,    p.    306  5    April    2,    1839,   P-    3°6  > 

Dec.   24,   1840,   p.    335  ;  Nov.  17,   1846,  p.  466. 
RUSH,   SAMUEL,  AND  OTHERS.     Feb.  19,  1842,  p.  362. 
RUSSELL,  JOHN,  AND  OTHERS.     May  10,  1852,  p. 643. 
RUSSELL,  MOOR.     Oct.  6,  1849,  p.  525. 
RUTLAND,  DUKE  OF.     March  27,  1851,  p.  600. 
SARGENT,  B.  C.,  STREETER,  HALLAND,  AND  OTHERS.     June  12, 

1851,  p.  618. 

SARTIGES,  M.  DE.     Feb.  6,  1852,  p.  637. 

SEARS,  DAVID.     March  26,  1846,  p.  446. 

SEATON,  WILLIAM  W.     June  21,  1847,  p.  486. 

SEAVER,   BENJAMIN,  AND  OTHERS.     May  12,  1852,  p.  646. 

SHIELDS,  E.  J.,  AND  OTHERS.    April  22,  1844,  p.  426. 

SILLIMAN,  BENJAMIN  D.     Jan.  29,  1838,  p.  294. 

SMITH,  JEREMIAH.  Oct.  24,  1809,  P-  Ix  >  Jan-  *»  l8l9>  p-  43  ;  Feb. 
28,  1819,  p.  45  j  July  29,  1822,  p.  69  j  May  22,  1825,  p.  114  ;  Sept. 
3,  1833,  p.  233. 

SMITH,    S.   LISLE,  BUTTERFIELD,  JUSTIN,  AND  OTHERS.     June 

26,  1847,  p.  485. 
SPARKS,  JARED.    Feb.  4,  1826,  p.  124;  March  20,  1826,  p.  124;  Oct. 

12,  1826,  p.  124  ;  May  14,  1842,  p.  371  j  May  16,  1842,  p.  371  j  July 
n,  1842,  p.  371  ;  March  n,  1843,  p.  397;  March,  1843,  P-  402  > 
April  7,  1852,  p.  650. 
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SPENCER,  AMBROSE.     Nov.  16,  1831,  p.  214. 

SPENCER,  ICHABOD  S.     Dec.  7,  1850,  p.  580;  Dec.  21,  1850,  p.  580. 

SPENCER,  JOHN  C.     June  17,  1841,  p.  343. 

SPENCER,  JOSHUA  A.     July  15,  1841,  p.  343. 

SPRAGUE,  JOSEPH  E.     April  27,  1827,  p.  161  ;  May  23, 1827,  p.  1645 

May  30,  1827,  p.  165  ;  March  22,  1828,  p.  176  j  April  13,  1828,  p.  178  j 
July  20,  1828,  p.  1775  Summer,  1828,  p.  177;  Sept.,  1828,  p.  178} 
March  16,  1830,  p.  194;  March  24,  1830,  p.  199. 

STETSON,  CHARLES  A.     July  5,  1852,  p.  658. 

STEVENS,  ABRAHAM  G.      Jan.  i,  1835,  P-  246.     Letter  not  dated,  p.  679. 

STIMPSON,  JOHN.     July  13,  1852,  p.  659. 

STOCKTON,  COMMODORE  R.  F.  Aug.  25,  1831,  p.  209;  March  22, 
I85Q,  p.  535- 

STORY,  JOSEPH.  Dec.  9,  1816,  p.  36;  March,  1819,  p.  46  ;  April  5, 
1822,  p.  68  ;  April  6,  1822,  p.  68  j  Sept.,  1822,  p.  70  ;  Dec.  18,  1822, 
p.  72  ;  April  6,  1823,  p.  75  ;  Nov.  19,  1825,  p.  116  j  April  16, 
1827,  p.  160  5  Sept.  5,  1829,  p.  189  ;  April  10,  1830,  p.  199  j  Aug.  6, 
1830,  p.  205  j  Sept.  18,  1830,  p.  206  ;  July  21,  1832,  p.  222  j  Dec.  27, 
1832,  p.  224;  May  12,  1838,  p.  298  ;  March  17,  1842,  p.  363  ;  April  9, 
1842,  p.  367  ;  April  25,  1842,  p.  369  ;  July  16,  1842,  p.  379. 

SULLIVAN,  WILLIAM.     Oct.  17,  1814,  p.  29  ;  March  13,  1818,  p.  40. 

SUMNER,  CHARLES.     Oct.  5,  1846,  p.  464. 

SWEATT,  WILLIAM.     April  12,  1851,  p.  607. 

SWEET,  SAMUEL  N.     Dec.  31,  1833,  p.  235;  Dec.  31,  1849,  p.  528. 

TAVENNER,  G.  A.     April  10,  1852,  p.  652. 

TAYLOR,    JOHN.      Feb.  15,1848^.493;  March  9,  1851,  p.  597;  July  2, 

^S1*  P-  598  5  Sept.  14,  1851,  p.  598  ;  ,  1851,  p.  599  ;  March  25, 

1852,  p.  648  ;  April  10,  1852,  p.  649  5  June  i,  1852,  p.  655  j  July  8, 
1852,  p.  650. 

THOMAS,  CHARLES    H.     Feb.  4,  1837,  p.  283  ;  June  9,  1839,  p.  307  ; 

March  10,  1840,  p.  316;  March  n,  1840,  p.  317  ;  March  12,  1840, 
p.  317;  March  12,  1840,  p.  319$  March  24,  1840,  p.  323;  March 

20,  1849,  P-  5J4- 

THOMAS,  MRS.  CHARLES  HENRY.     March  13,  1840,  p.  319  ;  March 

14,  1840,  p.  320;  March  16,  1840  (three  letters),  p.  321  ;  March  17, 
1840,  p.  321  ;  March  17,  1840,  p.  322  ;  March  18,  1840,  p.  322  ; 
March  19,  1840,  p.  323. 

THOMAS,  N.  RAY.     March  5,  1838,  p.  295. 
THOMSON,  JOHN  R.     Aug.  6,  1833,  p.  232. 

TlCKNOR,  GEORGE.   Dec.,  1824,  p.  93  ;  Jan.  20,  1825,  p.  96;  Jan., 

1825,  p.  96;  Feb.  4,  1825,  p.  98;  Feb.  u,  1825,  p.  98;  Jan.  8, 

1826,  p.  118  ;  March  i,  1826,  p.  119  ;  Dec.  9,  1827,  p.  169  ;  Jan. 

21,  1828,  p.  171  ;  Feb.  22,  1828,  p.  172  ;  April  18,  1828,  p.  174  ; 

June,  1831,  p.  208  ;  June  16,  1831,  p.  209  ;  ,  1831,  p.  216  ;  Feb. 

18,  1842,  p.  363  ;  Jan.  24,  1846,  p.  442  ;  March  22,  1846,  p.  442  j 
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Nov.  20,  1848,  p.  500  ;  Dec.  21,  1848,  p.  508  j  June  i,  1850,  p.  541  j 
June  3,  1850,  p.  544  ;  June  13,  1850,  p.  545  }  June  14,  1850,  p.  546  j 
July  28,  1850,  p.  553  j  Aug.  15,  1850,  p.  561  ;  Jan.  9,  1851,  p.  5845 
Jan.  16,  1851,  p.  586. 

TlCKNOR,  MRS.  GEORGE.  Jan.,  1825,  p.  94;  Jan.  17,  1825,  p.  95  ; 
Feb.  4,  1825,  p.  97  j  Dec.  n,  1827,  p.  170;  March  23,  1828,  p.  173  j 
May,  1828,  p.  174. 

ToMLINSON,    DAVID.       May  11,  1852,  p.  654. 

TURNER,  LEVI  C.     May  8,  1844,  p.  427. 

TYLER,  JOHN.     July,  1841,  p.  343  5  Aug.  20,  1841,  p.  354  5  Nov.  25, 

1841,  p.  360  ;  Aug.  8,  1842,  p.  381  ;  Aug.  28,  1842,  p.  381  ;  May 
8,  1843,  p.  404}  July  3,  1843,  p.  405;  Aug.  29,  1843,  P-  4o6  ;  March 
5,  1846,  p.  443. 

VAN  VECHTEN,  ABRAHAM.     July  2,  1832,  p.  221. 

VARNUM,  JOSEPH  B.     Feb.  7,  1852,  p.  637. 

WALLACE,  J.,  AND  OTHERS.     Nov.  28,  1835,  p.  259. 

WARREN,  CHARLES  H.     July   12,   1840,  p.    330;  Aug.   15,   1840, 

p.  334;   March  i,  1850,  p.  534;  Sept.  19,  1852,  p.  663. 

WARREN,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.    March  6,  1825,  p.  107$  Jan.  7, 

1850,  P.  528. 

WEBB,  J.  WATSON.     May  6,  1836,  p.  276. 
WEBSTER,  CAROLINE  LE  ROY.    Dec.  7,  1835,  p.  261  }  Dec.  23,  1835, 

p.  262  ;  Dec.  28,  1835,  p.  263  ;  Jan.  10,  1836,  p.  264  ;  Jan.  24,  1836, 
p.  264;  Jan.  29,  1836,  p.  266  ;  Feb.  2,  1836,  p.  267  ;  Feb.  9,  1836, 
p.  268  ;  March  6,  1836,  p.  270  ;  April  29,  1836,  p.  275  j  July  4,  1838, 
p.  299  ;  July  6,  1838,  p.  300  j  Aug.  4,  1841,  p.  3525  Aug.  16,  1841, 
p.  353;  Aug.  19,  1841,  p.  354. 

WEBSTER,  EDWARD.     Feb.  5,  1847,  p.  468. 

WEBSTER,  EZEKIEL.     Nov.  15,  1804,  p.  5  ;  May  12,  1805,  p.  6  ;  May 

25,  1805,  p.  7  ;  Oct.  13,  1805,  p.  8  ;  May  24,  1813,  p.  14  ;  June  4, 
1813,  p.  26  ;  Oct.  20,  1814,  p.  30  ;  Nov.  29,  1814,  p.  31  ;  Feb.  15, 
1824,  p.  79  ;  June  5,  1824,  p.  87  ;  Feb.  26,  1825,  p.  101  ;  April  4, 
1827,  p.  152  ;  June  13,  1827,  p.  152  ;  June  22,  1827,  p.  153  ;  Oct.  9, 
1827,  p.  156  ;  Feb.  5,  1829,  p.  1865  Feb.  23,  1829,  p.  187  ;  Feb.  26, 
1829,  p.  188  ;  March  2,  1829,  p.  189. 

WEBSTER,  FLETCHER.     June  5,  1834,  p.  236  ;  March  14,  1836,  p.  271  ; 

— ,  1836,  p.  276  ;  June  12,  1836,  p.  278  ;  May  31,  1840,  p.  327  ; 
May  10,  1841,  p.  342;  Oct.  6,  1841,  p.  359  ;  Oct.,  1841,  p.  359$  Oct. 
25,  1841,  p.  360  ;  Aug.  5,  1842,  p.  380  ;  Sept.  4,  1842,  p.  382  ;  Sept., 
1842,  p.  382  ;  Oct.  5,  1842,  p.  384  ;  Oct.  5,  1842,  p.  385  ;  Oct.  15,  1842, 
p.  3845  Oct.  19,  1842,  p.  385;  Oct.  20,  1842,  p.  386;  Dec.,  1842, 
p.  390;  March  3,  1845,  P-432i  March  5,  1845,  P-433  5  March  12,  1845, 
p.  431  j  March  24,  1845,  p.  435  ;  Nov.  3,  1845,  P  437}  Dec.  n,  1845, 
p.  438  ;  Jan.  14,  1846,  p.  440  ;  Jan.  27,  1846,  p.  443  ;  May  17,  1846, 
p.  448  ;  May  20,  1846,  p.  449  ;  May  25,  1846,  p.  450  j  May  29,  1846, 
p.  451  ;  May  31,  1846,  p.  451  ;  May  31,  1846,  p.  452  j  June  i,  1846, 
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THE  ICARUS  ARTICLES. 

To  Moses  Davis.1 

Aug.  27, 1799. 

MR.  DAYIS, —  Having  seen  your  Proposals  for  printing  a  News 
paper,  under  the  respectable  title  of  the  "  Dartmouth  Gazette," 
I  have  presumed  to  come  forward  and  cast  in  my  mite,  to  increase, 
if  not  to  enrich  your  weekly  repast.  Should  you  think  the  pro 
ductions  of  my  puerile  pen  worthy  a  place  in  your  new  "vehicle 
of  knowledge,"  you  may  depend  on  a  number  weekly.2  As  1  am 
unable  to  treat  my  subject  with  that  knowledge  and  accuracy  it 
deserves,  you  will  permit  me  as  a  compensation  for  want  of 
abilities,  to  range  the  whole  field  of  nature,  in  order  to  collect 
those  productions  which  fortune  may  throw  in  my  way.  With 
the  most  sincere  wishes  for  your  success,  I  subscribe  myself 

Ever  Yours, 

ICARUS. 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  Mr.  Webster  wrote  numerous  papers  in  prose  and  verse  which  were  published 
in  the  "Dartmouth  Gazette."    A  complete  file  of  the  paper  has  not  been  found, 
there  not  being  one  even  at  Dartmouth  College,  but  manuscript  copies  of  the  follow 
ing  contributions  by  Mr.  Webster  are  preserved  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society  (Section  B,  Shelf  1,  No.  19) :  — 

1799,  Aug.  27,  "Hope"  (prose).  Oct.  21,  "Charity  "  (prose).  Oct.  28,  "Fear" 
(prose).  Nov.  25,  article  on  the  horrors  of  war.  It  is  without  a  title.  Dec.  9, 
"Winter"  (blank  verse).  Dec.  16,  "Winter"  (blank  verse).  1800,  Feb.  17, 
article  relating  to  our  national  character,  freedom  from  foreign  entanglements, 
progress  of  the  country,  etc.  It  bears  no  title.  Most  of  it  was  incorporated  in  Mr. 
Webster's  letter  to  his  friend  Hervey  Bingham,  Feb.  5,  1800.  (See  Private  Cor 
respondence,  Vol.  I.  pp.  77-79.)  April  21,  "Spring"  (blank  verse).  April  28, 
poem  on  war  (blank  verse).  Nov.  27,  poetical  epistie  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  candidacy 
for  President.  1801,  Feb.  21,  poetical  epistle  on  various  subjects,  ending  with  lines 
of  a  patriotic  character  on  Washington,  Adams,  etc.  1802,  July  10,  article  on 
encroachments  of  executive  power.  It  bears  no  title.  Aug.  7,  humorous  article  on 
newspapers,  etc.  Without  title. 
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LIFE  AT  FRYEBURG. 

To  Samuel  A.  Bradley}- 

FRYEBURG,  March  3,  1802. 

MY  FRIEND,  —  This  is  one  of  those  happy  mornings  when 
"  Spring  looks  from  the  lucid  chambers  of  the  south."  Though 
we  have  snow  in  abundance,  yet  the  air  is  charmingly  serene, 
and  Pequawket  puts  on  more  pleasantness  than  I  have  before 
seen  it  clad  in.  If  I  had  an  engagement  of  love,  I  should 
certainly  arrange  my  thoughts  of  this  morning  for  a  romantic 
epistle.  How  fine  it  would  be  to  point  out  a  resemblance  be 
tween  the  clear  lustre  of  the  sun  and  a  pair  of  bright  eyes !  The 
snow,  too,  instead  of  embarrassing,  would  much  assist  me.  What 
fitter  emblem  of  virgin  purity  ?  A  pair  of  pigeons  that  enjoy  the 
morning  on  the  ridge  of  the  barn  might  be  easily  transformed 
into  turtle-doves  breathing  reciprocal  vows.  How  shall  I  resist 
this  temptation  to  be  a  little  romantic  and  poetical  ?  "  Loves " 
and  "  doves "  this  moment  chime  in  my  fancy  in  spite  of  me. 
"  Sparkling  eyes  "  and  "  mournful  sighs,"  "  constancy  of  soul," 
"  like  needle  to  the  pole,"  and  a  whole  retinue  of  poetic  and 
languishing  expressions  are  now  ready  to  pour  from  my  pen. 
What  a  pity  that  all  this  inspiration  should  be  lost  for  want 
of  an  object !  But  so  it  is.  Nobody  will  hear  my  pretty  ditties, 
unless,  forsooth,  I  should  turn  gravely  about  and  declaim  them 
to  the  maid  who  is  setting  the  table  for  breakfast ;  but  what  an 
indelicate  idea!  a  maid  to  be  the  subject  of  a  ballad?  'twere 
blasphemy.  Apollo  would  never  forgive  me.  Well,  then,  I 
will  turn  about,  and  drink  down  all  my  poetry  with  my  coffee. 
"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  will  come  to  breakfast." 

I  wish,  my  good  friend,  I  could  think  of  some  good  thing  to 
tell  you,  but  Pequawket  does  not  abound  in  extraordinary  occur 
rences.  The  topic  of  this  day's  conversation  is  an  intended  ride 
this  afternoon  to  Conway.  I  think  the  misses  enjoy  it  finely  in 
prospect,  and  no  doubt  the  retrospect  will  be  equally  pleasant. 
To  me,  however  (ut  ad  me  revertor),  such  things  are  most  charm 
ing  while  future,  and  it  is  my  object,  therefore,  to  keep  them 
future  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Fessenden's  mother  is  dead.  She  departed  to  the  bourn 
whence  "  no  traveller  returns,"  about  a  week  ago.  With  bright 

1  From  the  "  Fryeburg  Memorial." 
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prospects  of  future  felicity,  she  attended  the  summons  without  a 
murmur,  and,  full  of  years,  sunk  to  repose  on  the  bosom  of  her 
Maker.  Mr.  Fessenden's  family  have  been  extremely  ill,  and  his 
lady  continues  so  yet.  He  has  not  yet  returned  from  his  attend 
ance  of  the  Legislature. 

Our  friends  Dana  and  McGaw  have  gone  to  Haverhill  court, 
and  I  have  quite  a  lonely  week.  'T  would  be  a  pleasure  to  call  at 
Harry's  house  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee  with  my  friend  Samuel, 
but  he  is  not  there  ;  yet  this  shall  tell  him  that  he  is  remembered 
with  much  tenderness  and  esteem  by  his 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Vol.  XVIII.  of  the  Webster  Papers  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society  contains  copies  of  a  number  of  essays  and  verses  grouped  under  the 
title  Sports  of  Pequawket  (February  21,  1802),  presumably  by  Mr.  Webster, 
The  verses  are  as  follows  :  "  The  Bargain;  "  "  Ah  me,  and  was  it  I?  "  (signed 
Gratian)  ;  "  The  Switz  Evening;  "  "  A  Fable;  "  "  Rebus ;  "  "  Solution  of  the 
foregoing  by  J.  P.  ;  "  "To  Miss  ...  of  Salem  on  receiving  from  her  the 
Present  of  a  Purse,  1802;"  and  "To  Daniel  Abbot,  Bearer  of  the  above." 
The  prose  papers  are :  1.  "  It  is  a  maxim  always  on  the  tongue  of  a  friend  of 
mine  that  ignorance  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  knowledge;"  2.  "Woman;" 
3.  "  Love ;  "  4.  "  The  Passion  of  the  Heart." 

See  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  I.  pp.  102-121. 


ALBANY  IN  1804. 

To  Ezekiel  Webster.1 

ALBANY,  Nov.  15,  1804. 

DEAR  ZEKE,  —  Like  other  invalids  we  have  made  it  an  im 
portant  point  to  visit  the  springs.  Yesterday  we  were  at  N. 
Lebanon.  The  health  of  both  of  us  is  much  benefited  by  a  visit 
to  the  medicinal  waters  of  that  place.  We  drank,  I  believe, 
nearly  a  teaspoonful  apiece,  and  after  washing  it  down  with  a 
draught  of  wine  we  really  thought  we  felt  better.  This  place,  to 
wit,  N.  Lebanon  and  Saratoga  will  be  the  Bath  and  Spa  of 
America.  They  are  now  the  resort  of  the  well,  as  well  as  the 
sick  —  of  the  gay,  the  rich,  and  the  fashionable  — where  you  look 
to  see  every  nook  and  corner  crowded  by  cripples  and  consump 
tive  skeletons,  you  find  taverns,  assembly  rooms,  billiard  tables. 

Albany  is  no  despicable  place.  To  be  sure  it  is  irregular  and 
without  form.  Its  homes  are  generally  old  and  poor-looking  —  its 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection. 
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streets  are  rather  dirty  —  but  there  are  many  exceptions.  A  part 
of  the  town  is  very  high  —  overlooking  the  river  in  a  very  pleasant 
manner  and  affording  many  fine  seats.  Some  handsome  buildings 
ornament  the  town.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  the  new 
State  Bank  would  not  disgrace  State  Street.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  people.  Both  Greeks  and  Jew  —  Englishmen  and  Dutchmen, 
Negro  and  Indian.  Almost  everybody,  however,  speaks  English 
occasionally,  tho'  I  have  heard  them  talk  among  themselves  in  a 
lingo  which  I  never  learned,  even  at  the  Indian  charity  school. 
The  river  is  here  half  a  mile  wide  —  that  is  I  should  [think]  it  so, 
and  if  I  think  wrong  you  must  look  at  Dr.  Morse  and  correct  me. 

To-morrow,  weather  being  fair,  we  set  out  on  our  return.  We 
shall  probably  go  by  way  of  Hudson,  Hartford,  &c.  Before  I  get 
back  to  Boston,  the  time  will  expire  in  which  I  was  to  pay  Mr. 
Howard,  Codman's  wharf,  for  the  sugar,  &c.  He  was  promised 
his  cash  by  the  20th  inst.  If  you  will  borrow  it  somewhere  and 
pay  him,  perhaps  I  can  replace  it  when  I  arrive.  I  am  peculiarly 
desirous  of  being  punctual  in  this  case,  because  Mr.  C.  was  surety 
to  Mr.  Howard  that  I  should  be  so.  Pray  get  it  paid  somehow 
before  the  sun  goeth  down  the  20th.  It  is  about  18  Dols. 

Call  in  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's  and  give  him  and  his  folks  my 
love.  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  back  again,  tell  'em. 

Adieu  —  honest  fellow. 

D.  WEBSTER. 

And  there  went  abroad  over  all  the  land  an  evil  spirit,  and  it 
deluded  many.  Ah,  Good  old  mother  Massachusetts ! 


EARLY   LAW   PRACTICE. 

To  Ezekiel  Webster} 

BOSCAWEN,  May  12,  1805. 

DEAR  ZEKE,  —  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
books,  only,  that  if  you  have  purse  enough  to  purchase  "  Ameri 
can  Precedents  of  Declarations  "  and  the  set  of  Espinasse's  Nisi 
Prius  which  Mr.  Parker  bound  for  me,  and  the  Stationery  which 
he  prepared  for  me,  I  will  thank  you  to  put  them  together  with 
my  old  books,  into  some  box  or  trunk  and  forward  them. 

My  business  increases  —  inter  nos,  I  think  I  shall  make  some 
thing  this  Summer.  I  have  drawn  14  court  writs,  and  have  hal£ 

1  From  a  letter,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection. 
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a  score  of  jus-demands  to  be  sued.  Mr.  Dix  has  given  ine  about 
40  demands  of  various  descriptions  to  collect.  All  this  inter  nos. 
I  have  determined  on  500  Dols  as  the  sum l  which  I  ought  to  earn 
the  first  year.  If  I  fall  much  short  of  this  I  shall  not  tarry  here  — 
this  also  inter  nos.  I  wish  you  to  write  largely  upon  your  views 
and  opinions  respecting  the  Clerkship.  It  is  time  to  form  a 
resolve  on  that  subject.  Write  also,  copiously,  on  your  present 
situation,  the  degree  of  attention  you  receive  from  Judge  Sullivan 
and  everything  else  pertaining  to  you.  Dilate  also,  upon  Town 
news  and  politics  &c.  &e.  With  this  direction  for  the  formation 
of  your  future  epistles,  I  will  close  this  Sunday  Morn  lucubration. 
Yours,  D.  WEBSTER. 

P.  S.  —  Please  inform  me  whether  John  Lowell  Esquire  has 
returned  from  Europe. 

Mr.  French,  Mr.  Lovejoy,  Mr.  Noyes,  Mr.  Bowers  will  all  have 
teams  down  about  this  time,  and  by  them  you  can  send  my  box 
or  trunk  above  mentioned  cheaper  than  by  the  stage. 

To  Ezekiel  Webster? 

BOSCAWEN,  May  25,  1805. 

DEAR  ZEKE,  —  You  seem  to  have  treated  my  request  to  write 
weekly,  rather  scurvily.  Two  jaunts  to  Salisbury  P.  Office  have 
procured  nothing,  except  a  letter  from  my  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Thatcher,  including  a  Note  for  collection,  and  containing  the 
information,  that  he  has  entrusted  to  you  a  letter  of  friendship 
for  me  and  a  "  Doct,  Caustic." 

Your  condemnation  shall  be  double  if,  not  satisfied  with  your 
own  silence,  you  purloin  and  delay  the  letters  of  my  friends. 
I  expect,  however,  that  some  private  hand  is  bringing  me  a  packet 
by  this  time. 

1  It  must  have  been  difficult  to  earn  the  five  hundred  dollars  mentioned  in  this 
letter,  judging  from  the  following  memorandum  of  charges,  in  Mr.  Webster's  hand 
writing  (owned  by  Mr.  Fitzroy  Kelly) :  — 

1806    Dr.  Mr.  Moses  Bohanon  to  D.  Webster. 

To  paid  Mr.  Green  for  capias  in  your  action  with  Mitchell 1.25 

To  cash  paid  Clerk  for  entering  said  action 1.75 

To  my  fees  at  Boscawen,  and  one  term  in  the  Court  of  Com.  Pleas     ....  3.00 

$6.00 
reed  pay  Octo  22,  1806 

D.  WEBSTER. 

See  Ezekiel  Webster's  reply,  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  I.  p.  211. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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My  hopes  of  business  are  yet  alive ;  but  there  is  no  telling  how 
soon  fortune  may  put  an  extinguisher  on  them.  Money  is  scarce 
as  love.  In  all  June,  I  hope  to  be  in  Boston,  and  by  fair  means 
or  foul,  will  bring  out  some  Books.  I  am  to  have  my  office  in 
Mr.  Dix's  house,  a  room  is  finishing  into  which  I  shall  remove  in 
ten  or  twelve  days,  he  gives  me  some  countenance,  notwithstanding 
I  made  a  pretty  impertinent  push  upon  him,  when  I  first  came,  on 
Mr.  G — 's  debt.  A  confounded  breeze  was  stirred  by  shutting  up 
Dr.  Putney  —  but  it  has  subsided. 

The  Boston  host  looks  formidable  in  a  Newspaper  and  hope 
will  prove  themselves  so  to  all  rascals  and  jacobins  in  the  Legis 
lature. 

Write  me  if  you  have  a  finger  in  the  world. 

Yours  cordially,  D.  W. 

To  Ezekiel  Webster.1 

BOSCAWEN,  Oct.  13,  1805. 

DEAR  EZEKIEL.  —  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  you  do  not  find 
it  convenient  to  make  us  a  visit.  Some  family  arrangements  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  made,  and  how  they  can  be  made  with 
out  you,  I  know  not.  I  cannot  see  the  immense  peril  of  leaving 
your  school  for  two  weeks,  nor  the  immeasurable  difficulty  of  get 
ting  some  one  to  take  care  of  it  for  that  time,  nor  how  you  leave 
it  in  the  winter  more  conveniently  than  now.  However,  if  you 
are  serious  in  these  objections  you  have  probably  your  reasons, 
and  if  you  are  not  serious,  you  do  very  wrong  to  make  light  of  a 
subject  on  which  I  was  serious  and  earnest.  I  will  attend  to 
Mr.  Parker  if  possible,  but  if  you  leave  me  to  do  every  thing  at 
home,  you  must  do  everything  abroad.  I  have  paid  1500  for 
Father  this  summer,  and  must  immediately  make  out  more.  You 
will  judge  whether  I  have  anything  to  do,  and  whether  I  have 
any  other  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  you  than  a  whim.  You  may 
state  to  me  how  much  Mr.  Parker  must  have,  and  I  will  forward 
it  by  next  mail  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  Pray  write  me 
the  very  moment  you  receive  this. 

I  have  no  time  to  enlarge  —  all  well  — 

Yours  affectionately,  D.  WEBSTER. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  "Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection. 
Ezekiel  Webster's  reply  is  in  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  I.  p.  217. 
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CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 
To  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester.1 

BOSCA.WEN,  August  8,  1807. 

DEAR  SIB,  —  The  other  day  we  were  conversing  respecting  con 
fessions  of  faith.  Some  time  ago  I  wrote  down  for  my  own  use 
a  few  propositions  in  the  shape  of  articles,  intending  to  exhibit  a 
very  short  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
they  impress  my  mind.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  enclose  a 
copy  for  your  perusal.  I  am,  Sir,  with  respect,  yours,  &c. 

D.  WEBSTER. 

Confession  of  Faith. 

I  believe  in  the  existence  of  Almighty  God,  who  created  and  governs  the 
whole  world.  I  am  taught  this  by  the  works  of  nature  and  the  word  of 
revelation. 

I  believe  that  God  exists  in  three  persons ;  This  I  learn  from  revelation 
alone.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this  belief  that  I  cannot  comprehend  how 
one  can  be  three  or  three  one.  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  believe,  not  what  I  can 
comprehend  or  account  for,  but  what  my  Maker  teaches  me. 

I  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  the  will  and 
word  of  God. 

I  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  The  miracles  -which  he 
wrought  establish,  in  my  mind,  his  personal  authority,  and  render  it  proper 
for  me  to  believe  whatever  he  asserts;  I  believe,  therefore,  all  his  declarations, 
as  well  when  he  declares  himself  the  Son  of  God,  as  when  he  declares  any 
other  proposition.  And  I  believe  there  is  no  other  way  of  salvation  than 
through  the  merits  of  his  atonement. 

I  believe  that  things  past,  present,  and  to  come,  are  all  equally  present  in 
the  mind  of  the  Deity ;  that  with  him  there  is  no  succession  of  time,  nor  of 
ideas;  that  therefore,  the  relative  terms  past,  present  and  future,  as  used 
among  men,  cannot,  with  strict  propriety,  be  applied  to  Deity.  1  believe  in 
the  doctrines  of  foreknowledge  and  predestination,  as  thus  expounded.  I  do 
not  believe  in  those  doctrines,  as  imposing  any  fatality  or  necessity  on  men's 
actions,  or  any  way  infringing  free  agency. 

I  believe  in  the  utter  inability  of  any  human  being  to  work  out  his  own  sal 
vation  without  the  constant  aids  of  the  Spirit  of  all  grace. 

I  believe  in  those  great  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  religion  —  a  resurrec 
tion  from  the  dead  and  a  day  of  judgment. 

I  believe  in  the  universal  Providence  of  God  ;  and  leave  to  Epicurus,  and 
his  more  unreasonable  followers  in  modern  times,  the  inconsistency  of  believ 
ing  that  God  made  a  world  which  he  does  not  take  the  trouble  of  governing.* 

Although  I  have  great  respect  for  some  other  forms  of  worship,  I  believe 
the  Congregational  mode,  on  the  whole,  to  be  preferable  to  any  other. 

1  From  a  newspaper  clipping,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
*  Dr.  Sherlock. 
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I  believe  religion  to  be  a  matter  not  of  demonstration,  but  of  faith.  God 
requires  us  to  give  credit  to  the  truths  which  he  reveals,  not  because  we  can 
prove  them,  but  because  he  declares  them.  When  the  mind  is  reasonably  con 
vinced  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  the  only  remaining  duty  is  to  receive 
its  doctrines,  with  full  confidence  of  their  truth,  and  practice  them  with  a  pure 
heart. 

I  believe  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  understood  and  received  in  the  plain  and 
obvious  meaning  of  its  passages ;  since  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  a  book 
intended  for  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  whole  world,  should  cover 
its  true  meaning  in  such  mystery  and  doubt,  that  none  but  critics  and  philoso 
phers  can  discover  it. 

I  believe  that  the  experiments  and  subtleties  of  human  wisdom  are  more 
likely  to  obscure  than  to  enlighten  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  that  he  is  the 
most  accomplished  Christian  scholar  who  hath  been  educated  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  in  the  College  of  Fishermen. 

I  believe  that  all  true  religions  consist  in  the  heart  and  the  affections,  and 
that,  therefore,  all  creeds  and  confessions  are  fallible  and  uncertain  evidences 
of  evangelical  piety. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  Christ  has  imposed  on  all  his  disciples  a  life  of  active 
benevolence ;  that  he  who  refrains  only  from  what  he  thinks  to  be  sinful,  has 
performed  but  a  part,  and  a  small  part,  of  his  duty ;  that  he  is  bound  to  do 
good  and  communicate,  to  love  his  neighbor,  to  give  food  and  drink  to  his 
enemy,  and  to  endeavor,  so  far,  as  in  him  lies,  to  promote  peace,  truth,  piety, 
and  happiness  in  a  wicked  and  forlorn  world,  believing  that  in  the  great  day 
which  is  to  come,  there  will  be  no  other  standard  of  merit,  no  other  criterion 
of  character,  than  that  which  is  already  established,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them." 


LEGAL   MATTERS. 

To  Noah  Emery,  Exeter,  N. 

PORTSMOUTH,  Dec.  1.  1807. 

In  Jany.  last  a  judgt  was  recovered  in  your  Honor's  Court 
in  favor  of  Ezkl  Webster  v.  Jacob  Quimby.  I  am  told  Exn  was 
returned  in  August,  with  a  non  est  Inventus.  I  now  wish  to  sue 
the  bail.  Will  you  send  me  a  sci.  fac.  agt  him  ?  or  will  you  send 
me  a  copy  of  the  judgt,  and  tell  me  to  make  one  for  myself  ? 

As  you  please,  only  please  to  do  one  or  the  other  forthwith,  or 
you  will  lose  an  Entry,  and  I  shall  lose  a  debt.  Please  send  by 
mail  —  if  you  see  no  honest  man  coming  this  way.  If  you  send 
copy  of  judgt,  do  not  forget  to  mention  the  name  of  the  bail. 

Yours 

D.  WEBSTER. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Chamberlain  Collection, 
Boston  Public  Library. 
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To  Jeremiah  Smith?- 

PORTSMOUTH  Oct.  24,  1809 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  this  moment  reed  yours  of  the  21  Inst.  <fc 
am  both  surprised  &  mortified  at  its  contents. 

As  I  believe,  I  before  mentioned  to  you,  the  next  day  after 
Mr.  Woodward  gave  me  Coos  Sills  to  purchase  Boston  money  for 
you,  Coos  Bills  would  buy  nothing.  I  immediately  wrote  Mr. 
W.  that,  for  that  reason,  I  had  been  unable  to  obtain  the  money 
for  you,  &  that  I  had  his  bills  on  hand.  Since  which  I  have 
actually  returned  to  the  Bank  the  bills  I  reed.  I  supposed  Mont 
gomery  &  Payson  had  handed  you  your  money  at  Commencement, 
as  I  never  heard  anything  from  them  afterwards.  My  impression 
is  that  under  these  circumstances  I  had  better  send  directly  to 
Haverhill,  &  if  they  do  not  pay  the  money,  give  Mr  Stevens'  Ad 
ministrator  instant  notice.  I  think  Montgomery  &  Co.  (W.  is 
absent)  will  certainly  pay  it,  together  with  expenses.  My  Clerk, 
Mr.  Farrar  will  be  the  bearer  of  this  to  you,  &  if  you  think  of 
nothing  more  expedient,  he  will  either  go,  or  send  by  some  trusty 
hand,  to  Haverhill,  carrying  my  letter  to  Montgomery. 

You  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  this  business  gives  me 
the  greatest  pain  &  mortification. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Your  ob.  ser.  D.  WEBSTER. 


THE  PICKERING   CORRESPONDENCE. 
To  John  Pickering? 

PORTSMOUTH,  Oct.  15, 1812. 

SIR, — You  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  forwarding  the 
enclosed  paragraph,  cut  out  of  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette  of 
this  week,  a  paper  that  has  abounded  with  the  most  infamous 
libels  against  your  venerable  parent.3  I  wish  him  merely  to  be 
informed  that  if  a  sense  of  duty  should  induce  him  to  a  prosecu 
tion  of  the  Printer,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  honesty  enough  in 
our  Courts  and  Juries  to  bring  him  to  justice. 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  Your  obedient  servant 

D.  WEBSTER. 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  This  letter  and  the  three  which  follow  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

3  The  New  Hampshire  Gazette  of  Oct.  13,  1812,  contained  a  paragraph  attacking 
Timothy  Pickering,  who  was  at  the  time  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  the  Essex 
North  District,  likening  him  to  Benedict  Arnold.     This  was  one  of  numerous  Demo 
cratic  attacks.    Col.  Pickering  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
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To  Timothy  Pickering. 

POBTSMOTJTH,  Dec.  11,  1812 

SIR,  —  No  event  of  the  kind  could  have  caused  me  more  regret 
than  that  my  absence  when  you  were  here,  should  have  prevented 
me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and  of  paying  you,  in  person,  the 
respect  I  feel  for  your  character. 

Among  the  consequences  which  may  grow  out  of  recent  events, 
I  look  forward  to  none  with  more  pleasure  than  the  opportunity 
which  may  be  afforded  of  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  one  of 
the  Masters  of  the  Washington  School  of  Politics.1  Wholly  in 
experienced  in  public  affairs,  my  first  object  is  to  comprehend  the 
objects,  understand  the  maxims,  and  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  first 
administration,  persuaded  as  I  am  that  the  principles  which  pre 
vailed  in  the  Cabinet  and  Counsels  of  that  period,  form  the  only 
anchorage  in  which  our  political  prosperity  and  safety  can  find 
any  hold  in  this  dangerous  and  stormy  time. 

If  my  progress  in  the  science  of  Washington  Policy  should  be 
in  proportion  to  my  regard  for  its  dead  and  living  teachers,  I 
shall  have  no  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  my  proficiency.  Intend 
ing  to  visit  Boston  this  winter,  I  contemplate  paying  you  my 
respects  at  the  place  of  your  residence. 

By  this  mail  I  have  written  to  your  son,  in  relation  to  the  suit 
against  the  Printer,  here. 

I  am,  with  the  utmost  respect,  Your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER 

To  John  Pickering. 

PORTSMOUTH,  Dec.  11,  1812 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  your  honored  father's  instructions  to  com 
mence  a  suit  against  the  Printer  in  this  town,  for  a  libel.  Having 
been  a  good  deal  from  home  lately,  and  the  Court,  till  now,  not 
here,  the  action  is  not  yet  commenced. 

My  present  purpose  is  to  enquire  what  you  should  think  of  the 
expediency  of  bringing  the  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court. 

Trial  would  be  had  there  much  earlier  than  in  our  State  Court, 
as  our  Docket  is  now  exceedingly  loaded.  If,  from  the  constitu 
tion  of  that  Court,  you  think  it  a  tribunal  to  be  resorted  to  in 
such  cases,  a  termination  of  the  cause  might  be  much  sooner 
expected.  Will  thank  you  for  your  answer,  in  all,  next  week. 
Am,  with  much  esteem,  Yours,  D.  WEBSTER 

1  Col.  Pickering  and  Mr.  Webster  entered  the  House  of  Representatives  together. 
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To  John  Pickering. 

PORTSMOUTH,  Apl  24,  1813 

SIR,  —  The  continued  indignity  of  the  dirty  little  paper  here, 
seems  to  render  it  expedient  to  have  a  suit  brought  without  delay. 
The  paper  of  last  Tuesday  contained  sundry  libellous,  pitiful  para 
graphs. 

As  I  contemplate  the  subject,  it  has  struck  me  as  being  probable 
that  immediately  on  the  service  of  the  writ,  the  printer  will  come 
to  see  me. 

I  should  therefore  like  to  have  such  a  letter  from  Col.  P.  as 
would  be  proper  to  show  him.  I  could  wish  he  should  write  me 
reciting  his  intention  to  bring  a  suit  last  fall,  the  postponement  of 
the  execution  of  that  intention,  the  continued  malignity  of  the  paper 
towards  him,  and  the  sense  of  duty  which  compels  him  now  to  call 
on  the  law,  to  punish  such  unprovoked  and  malicious  calumnies. 

I  should  like  also  that  he  should  request  me  to  associate  with 
me,  Edw.  Cutts,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  this  town,  a  gentleman  known,  I 
believe,  to  you,  and  who  will  cheerfully  aid  in  punishing  such 
flagitious  offenders. 

I  have  the  writ  made,  and  on  hearing  from  Col.  P.  I  shall  have 
it  served.  It  will  be  returnable  to  the  Circuit  Court,  October 
Term,  when  I  expect  to  be  at  home. 

The  result  of  your  election  exceeds  all  expectation. 
Yours,  with  great  esteem, 

D.  WEBSTER. 

LEGAL   MATTERS. 

To  Noah  .Emery,  Exeter,  N.  If.1 

[FEBRUARY  17,  1813.] 

DEAR  SIR, — I  spoke  to  Jno  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  case 
Austin  v.  Penhallow,  judgt  rendered  Aug.  1812.  I  suppose  he 
has  had  too  much  to  do,  to  prepare  it.  I  shall  need  some  part  of 
it  the  first  day  of  the  Sup.  Court.  If  the  case  is  not  made  out, 
please  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Bill  of  exceptions  by  bearer,  &  I  will 
try  to  make  that  answer  till  the  full  copy  can  be  made. 

I  shall  need  also  at  this  Term  copy  of  the  case  Gerelot  v.  Lewis, 
Aug.  1811. 

Yrs  D.  WEBSTER. 

Monday  Morning. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Chamberlain  Collection, 
Boston  Public  Library. 
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ARRIVAL  AT  WASHINGTON. 

To  Ezekiel  Webster.1 

WASHINGTON,  May  24, 1813. 

DEAR  E.,  —  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  my  safe  arrival  in  this 
place.  We  got  into  this  city,  so  called,  Saturday  Eve'.  The  House 
are  getting  together  this  morning.  I  have  marked  myself  a  seat ; 
or  rather  found  one  marked  for  me,  by  some  friend  who  arrived 
here  before  me.  I  am  in  good  company.  Immediately  on  my  left 
Lewis  &  Sheffey2  —  on  my  right,  Pearson,  Gaston,  &  Pitkin.3  I 
suppose  we  shall  proceed  to  choose  a  Clerk,  in  an  hour  or  two. 
The  House  seems  to  be  pretty  full. 

Adieu  —  Yrs.  D.  WEBSTER. 


WASHINGTON  AFFAIRS. 

To  Edward  Cutts,  Jr.* 

WASHINGTON,  May  26,  '13 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  yours  of  the  19th  ;  as 
I  shall  be  for  all  similar  favors.  Ham's  death,  with  the  awful 
suspicions  attending  it,  I  had  previously  heard.  It  is  in  truth  a 
most  melancholy  affair. 

I  should  be  willing  to  adopt  the  Judicial  system,  of  which  you 
give  a  general  account ;  not  because  I  think  it  the  best  possible, 
but  because  it  proposes  some  advantages,  &  because  a  change  is 
indispensable.  Too  much  cannot  be  done  or  said  to  convince 
Federalists  of  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  subject. 

I  hope  the  Legislature  will  have  spirit  eno  to  correct  the  violent 
proceedings  of  Plumer  and  his  Council.  I  think  public  opinion 
requires  it ;  at  least,  that  it  wd  well  bear  it.  I  thank  you  for  your 
hint,  on  the  defenceless  state  of  the  coast.  If  a  fair  occasion 
presents,  shall  endeavor  to  make  use  of  it.  Mr.  Cutts  is  here.5 
It  is  generally  believed,  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  super- 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  possession  of  Mr.  Ed  win  W. 
Sanborn. 

2  Joseph  Lewis,  Jr.,  and  Daniel  Sheffey,  representatives  from  Virginia. 

8  Joseph  Pearson  and  William  Gaston,  representatives  from  North  Carolina,  and 
Timothy  Pitkin  of  Connecticut.  Judge  Gaston  and  Mr.  Webster  became  warm 
friends.  Timothy  Pitkin  had  fifty-four  votes  for  Speaker,  Henry  Clay  the  success 
ful  candidate  having  eighty-nine. 

4  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Histori 
cal  Society,  addressed  to  Edward  Cutts,  Jr.,  Counsellor  at  Law,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

6  Charles  Cutts,  appointed  Senator  by  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  Jeremiah  Mason  was  afterwards  elected  by  the  Legislature. 
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sede  Mr.  Otis,  as  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  by  appointing  Mr.  C.  I 
understand,  pretty  directly,  that  such  a  project  is  in  being. 
Messrs.  King  &  Gore  have  not  yet  arrived.1  They  are  on  the 
road.  Bayard  has  resigned  his  seat.2  The  Govr  of  Delaware  is 
Democratic,  but  the  Legislature  have  outwitted  him,  &  have  con 
tinued  to  have  a  session  about  this  time.  They  met  yesterday. 
They  were  called  together  a  good  while  ago,  under  pretence  of 
providing  defence  for  the  Delaware,  but  the  rumor  of  Mr  Bayard's 
appointment  to  Russia  getting  out,  they  took  the  liberty  to  ad 
journ,  to  this  time.  Messrs  Wells  &  Vandyke  are  the  Candidates. 

It  is  generally  believed  we  shall  have  the  taxes,  in  some  shape. 
The  Western  People,  some  of  them,  say  their  constituents  are 
eager  to  be  taxed.  An  excise,  on  certain  articles,  is  I  think  to  be 
expected.  Whether  a  land  tax  will  be  voted  is  not  quite  certain. 

I  went  yesterday  to  make  my  bow  to  the  President.  I  did  not 
like  his  looks,  any  better  than  I  like  his  Administration.  I  think 
Lavater  could  find  clearly  eno  in  his  features,  Embargo,  Non-Inter 
course  &  War. 

The  House  will  probably  today  go  into  Comee  of  the  Whole,  on 
the  Message,  &  refer  its  parts  to  Committees.  Dawson  &  Finlay 
are  the  makers  of  all  motions,  which  are  of  course.3  Finlay 
makes  his  from  the  Journal  of  the  last  Session,  which  he  holds 
in  his  hand  &  reads.  Dawson  is  as  insipid  an  animal  as  one 
would  wish  to  see. 

I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  often,  &  shall  be  happy  to  com 
municate  to  you  anything  which  may  be  thought  to  be  either 
important  or  entertaining. 

Yrs  with  great  esteem  D.  WEBSTER 


FIRST  YEAR  IN   CONGRESS. 

Letters  to   Charles  March.* 

Tuesday  12  o'clock.  [May,  1813] 

The  Message  is  out5  —  Russian  Embassy  in  front  —  call  for 
taxes  in  the  rear  —  immunity  of  flag  insisted  on  &c. 

if  possible  I  will  enclose  a  copy  before  Mail  closes.        D.  W. 

1  Christopher  Gore,  Senator  from  Mass.,  and  Rufus  King,  Senator  from  New  York. 

2  William  H.  Wells  was  elected  Senator  in  James  A.  Bayard's  place. 
8  William  Findlay  of  Pennsylvania  and  John  Dawson  of  Virginia. 

4  From  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society.  Charles  March,  a  New  York  merchant,  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Clement 
March  of  Greenland,  N.  H.  See  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  I.  p.  310. 

6  President  Madison's  Message  of  May  25, 1813. 
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WASHINGTON,  May  27  [1813] 

DEAR  SIR, —  The  Committee  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the 
standing  rules  of  the  House,  &  also  on  the  several  parts  of  the 
President's  Message  were  read  from  the  Journals  this  Morning. 
Their  constitution  is  generally  very  little  pacific.  I  send  you  the 
names  of  the  several  Chairmen.  A  Federal  Name  is  now  &  then 
put  in,  to  save  appearances. 

On  Elections  —  Fisk  (Vt.)  ;  Com.  &  Manu  —  Newton;  Ways 
&  Means  —  Eppes  ;  Military  Affairs  —  Troup ;  Foreign  Affairs  — 
Calhoun.1  Yrs  D  WEBSTER 

WASHINGTON  May  28  [1813] 

DEAR  SIR, — The  Elections  of  Bayley  &  Hungerford2  are  to  be 
contested  by  Basset  &  Taliaferro3  —  Petitions  presented  yester 
day.  We  have  had  nothing  done  in  the  House  today  —  not  in 
Session  an  hour  —  &  have  adjourned  to  Monday.  Messrs  Gore 
&  King  took  their  seats  in  the  Senate  today.  A  new  Senator  is 
expected  from  Delaware,  vice  Mr.  Bayard.  Probably  he  will  be 
Wells  or  Vandyke.  The  Legislature  of  that  State  is  in  Session. 
I  understand  the  Senate  have  ratified  Mr.  Crawford's  appointment 
as  Minister  to  France.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  nominations 
of  Ministers  to  Petersburg  has  yet  come  before  the  Senate. 

Yrs  D.  WEBSTER 

[WASHINGTON  May  81, 1813]. 

The  French  news  will  have  no  very  great  effect  with  our  rulers. 
They  will  not  believe.  Some  of  the  first  men  of  the  party  here 
insist  that  the  Emperor's  loss  last  Campaign  was  inconsiderable  ; 
that  it  was  nothing  like  an  overthrow  &  not  exceeding  the  ordi 
nary  wear  &  waste  of  a  large  army.  While  Bona  lives,  some  of 
his  worshippers  will  continue  to  adore  him. 

The  prospect  about  the  Taxes  is  doubtful.  There  will  be  oppo 
sition,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  President 
talked  so  much  about  "  amicable  dispositions,"  &  the  effect  to  be 
expected  from  the  Embassy  to  Russia,  that  some  of  his  party 
pretend  to  think  Peace  so  near,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  lay  the 
taxes.  They  are  for  breaking  up  the  Session.  Sentiments  like 
these  have  fallen  from  Ingersoll,  of  Philadelphia ;  Bradley  of  Ver- 

1  James  Fisk  of  Vermont,  Thomas  Newton  and  John  W.  Eppes  of  Virginia, 
George  M.  Troup  of  Georgia,  and  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina. 

2  Thomas  M.  Bayley  and  John  P.  Hungerford  of  Virginia. 

3  Burwell  Bassett  and  John  Taliaferro.    The  Committee  on  elections  reported 
adversely  to  the  contestants. 
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mont,  &  others.  Others  talk  of  a  very  small  tax  on  Whisky  &  a 
high  tax  on  some  other  articles.  Eppes,  I  am  well  informed,  says, 
he  can  find  no  two  agreeing  &  that  every  one  is  for  taxing  every 
body,  except  himself  and  his  constituents.  At  present,  rely  upon 
it,  there  is  great  diversity  &  schism,  among  the  party  —  how  much 
of  this  can  be  remedied,  by  caucusing  &  drilling,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say.  The  prevalent  impression  on  our  side  of  the  House  seems  to 
be  to  keep  quiet,  until  we  see  whether  the  jarring  interests  on  the 
other  side  will  be  reconciled. 

I  wish  to  remit  150  Dols,  to  Capt.  Charles  Coffin,  Fortsmo  - 
at  this  moment  I  have  no  money  here,  fit  for  remission.     I  would 
be  obliged  to  you,  if  convenient  to  enclose  him  that  sum,  on  my 
account,  &  I  will  find  something  in  a  few  days,  which  will  be 
proper  for  remission  to  you. 

I  like  several  of  your  N.  York  members  very  much.  Was  at 
M.  Yernon,  on  Saturday,  at  a  dinner  party  —  had  a  very  pleasant 
time.  Judge  Benson l  was  present  —  he  &  I  held  fast  our  integ 
rity  to  the  "  Murdock."  We  insisted  it  beat  "  Hills  ",  &  every 
thing  else.  The  party  generally  returned  Saturday  Eve'.  The 
Judge  stayed  over  Sunday.  Yrs  D.  WEBSTER 

Monday  Morning  31  May 

WASHINGTON  June  3,  1813 

Thursday  afternoon.  I  have  just  learned  that  the  Senate  have  re 
fused  to  call  for  the  Russian  document  by  a  Maj.  of  5.  Gen  Smith, 
Leib,  Lambert  etc.2  voted  with  the  Federalists  Giles  absent.3 

I  cannot  say  certainly  whether  the  new  loan  is  5  or  7  millions. 
Gov.  Strong's  speech  is  more  determined  than  anything  I  have 
seen  from  him.4  I  expect  the  tone  in  Mass,  will  be  high 

Yrs  D.  WEBSTER. 

June  3  [1813] 

Mr.  Russell  is  said  to  be  nominated  Minister  to  Sweden. 
There  are  great  doubts  whether  the  Senate  will  concur.  I 
incline  to  think  they  will  not.  Sundry  resolutions  have  been 
moved  —  one,  calling  for  information,  on  the  point  whether 
Bassano  did  communicate  the  Repealing  Decree  to  Russel  &c.  &c. 

1  Egbert  Benson,  a  Representative  from  New  York. 

2  Samuel  Smith  of  Maryland,  Michael  Leib  of  Pennsylvania,  and  John  Lambert 
of  New  Jersey. 

8  William  B.  Giles,  a  Senator  from  Virginia. 
*  William  Strong,  a  Representative  from  Vermont. 
VOL.  iv.  —  2 
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The  Envoys  to  Russia  are  also  under  consideration.  There 
will  be  some  trouble.  The  document — or  letter  —  tending  the 
offer  of  Russia  will  be  asked  for.  Whether  Gallatin  is  still  Sec. 
of  Treas.  will  be  inquired  —  &c  &G.  A  very  distinguished  Gen 
tleman  takes  the  lead  in  these  proceedings  in  Senate. 

A  sort  of  "  Budget "  was  reed  today  from  the  Treasury.  It 
calls  for  a  loan  of  5  millions  instead  of  that  amt  of  Treasury 
notes  &  insists  on  the  necessity  of  internal  Taxes.  It  is  signed  by 
Win  Jones,  as  Acting  Sec.  of  Treas. 

Yrs  D.  WEBSTER 

I  suppose  not  much  should  be  said  of  the  Senate's  doings. 

WASHINGTON  June  6  [1813] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  The  Committee  of  W.  &  M.  have  concluded,  I 
understand  to  report  all  the  Tax  Bills,  as  they  reed  them  from 
the  Treasury  &  leave  their  discussion  &  modification  .  to  the 
House.  They  will  probably  be  in,  Monday  or  Tuesday.  They 
are  so  drawn,  as  to  bear  most  hard  on  the  Atlantic  &  Eastern 
States.  This  was  to  be  expected.  The  Stamp  Tax  —  for  exam 
ple  —  is  to  be  imposed,  almost  exclusively,  upon  Bank  Bills  & 
notes  negotiated  at  Banks.  The  Whiskey  Tax  will  be  small  & 
so  contrived,  as  to  be  easily  evaded.  It  will  be  laid,  not  on  the 
gallon  but  on  the  still,  according  to  its  capacity  —  leaving  out  all 
under  a  certain  size. 

Instead  therefore  of  a  few  great  stills,  they  will  have  a  thousand 
little  ones.  Every  Effort  will  be  made  to  force  the  taxes  down 
but  I  continue  to  think  their  passage  a  little  doubtful.  Gallatin 
made  Parish  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  two  things.  1.  That 
there  wd  be  peace  —  that  he  himself  had  been  always  opposed  to 
the  War  —  &  was  now  going  with  a  full  resolution  to  end  it. 
2.  That  the  Taxes  should  be  laid.  You  see  in  all  the  Executive 
Communications,  the  necessity  of  Taxes  urged.  Nothing  of  con 
sequence  has  lately  transpired  in  the  Senate. 

We  were  yesterday  at  the  Russian  Celebration.  It  was  a  pleas 
ant  occasion.  Many  persons,  of  Virginia  &  Maryland,  of  the  first 
distinction  were  present.  G.  W.  P.  Custis  made  an  Oration,  and 
Hon  R.  G.  Harper  made  an  Address  to  us,  at  Table,  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  It  was  very  good. 

Yrs  D.  W. 
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Monday  afternoon  [June  7  1813] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  We  have  done  nothing  today,  but  hear  a  case  of 
disputed  Election  in  Tennessee.  Taxes  not  in  yet  —  have  just 
heard  of  the  taking  of  Fort  George,  &  the  loss  of  Chesapeake. 

Tomorrow  I  intend  to  br'ng  forward  a  motion,  calPng  for  infor 
mation  relative  to  the  famous  Trent  Decree,  repealing  the  Berlin 
&  Milan  Decrees. 

Lest  some  accident  should  prevent,  you  will  say  nothing  of  this, 
till  you  see  or  hear  more  of  it.  If  they  choose  to  oppose  it  — 
&  to  bring  on  a  general  battle,  we  are  ready. 

Some  of  your  N.  Y.  members  are  very  good  fellows.  Grosve- 
nor,  Shepherd,  Oakley,  Howell  &c,  as  well  as  the  Judge,  are  relied 
on  to  give  us  a  lift.  Hanson  is  a  hero.1  Yrs,  D.  W. 

I  look  anxiously  for  news  from  N.  H.  respecting  Senator. 

N.  B.  Giles  has  just  taken  his  seat  in  Senate,  &  has  put  a  claw 
on  Gallatin.  The  President  will  be  hard  pushed  in  the  Senate. 

[June  8,  1813] 

DR  SIR,  —  Noth'g  done  today,  save  agreeing  to  postpone  the 
hear'g  of  the  Tennessee  Election  case. 

Owing  Hanson's  ill  health,  the  motion  I  spoke  to  you  about  is 
not  bro't  on  yet.  As  soon  as  he  is  seen  in  his  place,  it  will  come 
forward.  D.  W. 

Tuesday,  3  °cPck 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1813 

We  have  done  noth'g  today,  of  any  importance.  Hanson  not 
in  the  House. 

I  understand  some  unexpected  obstruction  has  delayed  the 
Taxes  in  the  Committee. 

There  is  much  close  running  in  the  Senate.  It  w'd  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  Gallatin  will  not  be  confirmed,  but  it  will  be 
a  close  poll.2  Giles  has  opened  his  seven  thunders  upon  poor 
Albert. 

If  we  had  only  three  or  four  more  Senators,  we  should  see 
Madison  kick  the  beam.  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  you, 
on  my  return.  D.  W. 

1  Alexander  C.  Hanson,  a  representative  from  Maryland. 

2  Albert  Gallatin  was  nominated  by  President  Madison,  May  31,  as  one  of  the 
Envoys  to  negotiate  a  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Commerce  with  Great  Britain  and  a 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Russia.     The  Senate  resolved  on  June  16  that  "  the  power 
and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Treasury  and  those  of  an  Envoy 
Extraordinary  to  a  foreign  power,  are  so  incompatible  that  they  ought  not  to  be, 
and  remain  united  in  the  same  person."     The  nomination  was  negatived  by  a  vote 
of  18  to  17,  July  19,  but  confirmed  by  the  Senate  Feb.  9,  1814. 
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Thursday  Afternoon.  [June  10,  1813] 

DR  MARCH,  —  The  resolutions  were  offered  today1  —  they  lie 
until  Tomorrow  for  consideration.  What  the  House  will  do  with 
them,  I  cannot  say.  The  question  to  consider  them  was  carried 
132  to  28.  I  have  done  what  I  tho't  my  duty  &  am  easy  about 
the  result.  A  friend  will  forward  them  this  Even'g  to  the  Com 
mercial  Advertizer,  in  which  paper  you  will  be  likely  first  to  see 
them.  I  ask  of  you  the  favor  to  obtain  a  few  of  the  papers,  & 
send  two  or  three  of  them  to  Portsmo  (nobody  there  takes  the 
paper)  &  one  to  each  of  the  follow'ng  persons  —  viz.  Thos  W. 
Thompson,  Esqre,  Concord,  N.  H.  via  Boston ;  Ezl  Webster,  Con 
cord,  N.  H.  via  Boston,  &  Isaac  P.  Davis,  Esqre  Boston.  Send 
one  to  Wm.  Garland,  Portsmo. 

The  taxes  are  in  today  —  they  make  a  good  many  wry  faces  — 
they  are  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  Monday. 
They  will  make  the  People  stare.  Albert  Gallatin  has  not  yet 
got  thro  the  Senate.  After  several  days  of  discussion,  he  is  com 
mitted  to  a  Committee  of  5  —  viz  —  King,  Giles,  Anderson,  Brown 
&  Bledsoe  —  the  3  first  are  agt  confirming  Mm.  There  cannot  be 
much  sleep  in  the  White-house  about  this  time.  Let  noth'g  get 
into  the  Newspapers,  about  the  Senate,  at  present. 

Yr's  in  haste  D  WEBSTER 


Friday  Eve  [June  11,  1813] 

We  have  done  nothing  today.  Mr.  Bibb  asked  me  not  to  call 
up  my  Resolutions  till  tomorrow.  He  sd  he  was  willing  to  vote 
for  the  four  first.  Whether  he  really  so  intends,  I  cannot  say. 
If  the  party  wishes  to  oppose  them,  &  to  give  us  battle,  so  be  it. 

The  Senate  have  decided  nothing  as  yet.  They  have  been  all 
day  on  Russel,  as  Minister  to  Sweden  &  come  to  no  conclusion.2 
Giles  has  no  mercy.  It  is  most  probable  he  will  stick  with  King 
&  Co  :  I  should  not  be  surprised,  if  they  should  drive  Madison  to 
oust  Gallatin  from  the  Treasury ! 

If  any  fault  is  found  in  your  City  with  niy  Resolutions,  let  me 
know. 

We  tremble  fr  New  London. 

D.  WEBSTER 

1  Resolutions  on  the  French  Decrees.    See  Speeches  in  Congress  Hitherto  Uncol 
lected,  pp.  3-7. 

2  This  letter  is  endorsed  in  pencil  June  18,  1813,  but  the  debate  on  the  nomina 
tion  of  Russell  referred  to,  occurred  June  11. 
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[WASHINGTON  June  14  1813.]  Monday 

DR  SIB,  —  All  day  Saturday,  &  all  today  on  the  disputed 
Election  in  Virginia.  Tax  Bills  yet  not  acted  on.  When  I  am 
more  at  leisure,  I  will  say  what  I  think  about  the  prospect  of 
Peace.  In  the  meantime,  if  anything  looking  like  a  repeal  of 
Non-Intercourse  should  take  place,  I  will  give  you  notice. 

You  must  contrive  some  way  for  me  to  get  rich  as  soon  as  there 
is  a  peace. 

Yrs  D  W 

N.  B.  The  Senate  are  yet  in  debate,  on  Gallatin,  Russel  <fec. 
Russel  was  today  referred  to  a  Committee,  viz  King,  Giles,  Wells. 
Poor  Madison !  I  doubt  whether  he  has  a  night's  sleep  these 
three  weeks. 

June  15— Thursday  [1813] 

Noth'g  today  except  the  Election  case,  again  —  (undecided) 
—  &  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Pitkin,1  in  relation  to  the  u  Dis 
tribution  of  Arms,"  a  subject  that  excites  some  interest  especially 
in  Massachusetts.  I  do  not  know  when  we  shall  get  on  the  taxes. 

Yrs  D  W. 

Noth'g,  I  learn,  in  the  Senate  today. 

Mason  is  on  his  way  as  Senator  from  N.  Hamp. 

June  19,  1813 

I  have  not  time  to  write  you  anything  in  detail ;  Especially  as 
I  intend  saying  a  word  on  my  Resolutions,  Tomorrow  Morning. 

There  is  no  prospect  of  Non-Importation  coming  off.  1  am  watch'g 
it  very  closely,  &  will  give  you  the  first  hint.  The  fact  is,  the 
Administration  are,  for  the  moment,  confounded.  They  are  hard 
pushed  in  our  house  —  much  harder  in  the  Senate.  Gallatin  not 
confirmed  —  a  Resolution  has  actually  passed  the  Senate,  that  the 
offices  of  Secretary  of  Treas'y  &  Foreign  Minister  are  incompatible ! ! 

Madison  has  been  several  days  quite  sick  —  is  no  better  —  has 
not  been  well  eno  to  read  the  said  Resolution  of  the  Senate  —  the 
Taxes  go  heavily  —  I  fear  they  will  not  go  at  all.  They  cannot 
raise  a  Caucus,  as  yet,  even  to  agree  what  they  will  do.  They  are 
in  a  sad  pickle.  Who  cares  ?  D.  W. 

I  will  steadily  watch  the  Non-intercourse. 

1  Timothy  Pitkin,  representative  from  Connecticut. 
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June  21. 1813 

DEAR  SIR,  —  The  Resolutions  have  passed  unaltered,  except 
putting  in  the  usual  saving  in  the  last  Resolution,  which  was  left 
out  by  accident.  The  last  Resolution  passed  93  to  68.  I  made 
no  speech.  When  I  came  to  the  House  this  morning,  Calhoun 
told  me,  the  motion  for  indefinite  postponement  would  be  with 
drawn  —  his  motion  to  amend  withdrawn  —  &  he  &  some  of  his 
friends  should  vote  for  the  Resolutions  as  they  are.  I,  of  course, 
could  not  object  <fe  considering  the  thing  given  up  on  their  part, 
I  forbore  to  speak.  They  have  acted  very  strangely.  A  dozen 
motions,  made  &  withdrawn  —  some  pulling  one  way  —  some 
another.  They  do  not  manage  like  so  many  Solomons. 

Adieu  —  Yrs  D.  W. 

Hanson,  Grosvenor,  Oakley,  Pearson  &c.  have  made  excellent 
Speeches.1 

June  22  1813 

DEAR  SIR,  —  This  morning  we  shall  take  up  the  taxes.  I  have 
a  little  draught  on  New  York,  which  I  shall  enclose  you,  either 
today,  or  Tomorrow  —  to  repay  the  sum  you  sent  to  Portsmo.  I 
expect  this  week  to  have  occasion  to  send  5  or  6  hundred  Dollars 
to  Boston.  If  I  do,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  write  to  you,  &  if 
convenient  to  you  to  get  you  to  send  it  on,  &  receive  it  when  I 
return  home. 

I  know  not  what  course  the  taxes  will  take  —  perhaps  at  night 
I  can  tell  you  better.  Yrs  D.  W. 

turn  over 

Mr.  Rheaf  after  my  Resolutions  passed  moved  a  little  Resolu 
tion  calling  for  information  of  the  P.  Regent's  Declaration  — 
passed  nem  —  con.  The  Speaker  has  appointed  me  &  old  Rhea 
to  carry  the  Resolutions  to  the  Palace  ! !  I  never  swear. 

June  24,  —  Thursday  [1813] 

Nothing  yesterday  &  today  but  "  taxes."  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  objection  to  the  detail  —  there  is  great  doubt  what  will  be  done. 
Virginia  hates  a  land  tax.  Dearborn  has  resigned  —  Madison 
still  sick  —  Eppes  sick  —  &c.  &c.  I  went  on  Tuesday  to  the 
Palace  to  present  the  Resolutions.  The  Presidt  was  in  his  bed, 
sick  of  a  fever.  His  night  cap  on  his  head  —  his  wife  attending 

1  Alexander  C.  Hanson  of  Maryland,  Thomas  P.  Grosvenor  of  New  York,  Thomas 
I.  Oakley  of  New  York,  and  Joseph  Pearson  of  North  Carolina. 

2  John  Khea,  a  representative  from  Tennessee. 
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him,  &c.  &c.  I  think  he  will  find  no  relief  from  my  prescription. 
You  will  see  by  todays  Intelligencer,  that  the  Party  are  troubled 
with  them.  You  recollect  what  R.  Smith  sd  about  his  inquiry  of 
Serurier.  How  will  Madison  answer  the  part  of  Resolutions  call 
ing  for  his  correspondence  with  Serurier?  In  truth  there  never 
was  a  party  acted  so  awkwardly,  as  the  Demos  did  thro  the  whole 
of  that  business. 

The  Senate  has  done  nothing  as  yet.  They  now  have  Duane 
before  them,  for  Adj.  Genl.  They  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  appoint 
any  of  Madison's  creatures. 

The  news  is,  that  the  British  have  reed  a  vast  reinforcement  in 
the  Bay,  and  the  lower  Country  is  greatly  alarmed.  You  will 
see  there  has  been  a  battle  between  a  frigate  &  some  Gun  Boats. 

Yrs  D.  W. 

WASHINGTON  June  26  1813 

DR  SIR,  —  This  day  on  the  Taxes  —  made  some  progress  & 
shall "  have  leave  to  sit  again."  The  President  is  seriously  sick. 
Not  much  is  suffered  to  be  said  on  this  subject,  &  I  am  not  dis 
posed  to  excite  alarm,  but  you  may  be  assured,  that  he  is  sick  — 
he  has  been  sick  13  days  —  &  has  no  Symptoms  of  convalescence. 
You  will  of  course  say  nothing  of  this.  Yrs  ty  D.  W. 

WASHINGTON  June  26.     Saturday  (1813) 

DEAR  SIR,  —  We  are  spending  this  day  in  deciding  how  mueh 
money  shall  be  given  the  Collectors  of  the  Taxes.  Yr  Mr  Post 
is  making  a  sensible  speech  agt  Mr  Speaker  Clay,  who  is  for  put 
ting  the  salaries  pretty  high.1  We  shall  do  nothing  else  to  day. 
It  is  said  the  President  is  better  today — this  is  said  every  day. 
I  know  not  how  the  fact  is.  Gallatin  not  yet  confirmed. 

Nothing  looks  like  repeal  of  Non-Importation.  My  Brother 
Mason  likes  this  place  a  little  better  than  I  expected  he  would. 
He  is  pleased,  I  believe,  with  his  company  in  the  Senate. 

Yrs,  D.  WEBSTER 

give  me  a  daily  letter 

The  British  are  in  great  force  down  the  bay. 

Monday  —  [June  28,  1813] 

DR  MARCH,  —  You  are  probably  tired  of  receiving  letters  con 
taining  nothing ;  but  I  continue  to  write  them.  Look  at  the  en 
closed  ;  &  if  you  think  it  worth  while,  hand  it  along. 

1  Jotham  Post,  Jr.,  a  representative  from  New  York. 
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Yr  man  Fiske  1  has  this  day  put  the  Democratic  ranks  in  no 
small  confusion,  by  moving  a  Resolution  for  a  tax  on  Whiskey,  to 
be  imposed  on  the  gallon,  not  on  the  still  —  all  the  West  is  in  arms. 
It  lies  over  till  Tomorrow. 

Noth'ng  of  any  importance  has  recently  occurred  in  the  Senate. 
As  to  Peace,  a  part  of  the  Democrats  doubtless  wish  it ;  a  part  do 
not.  The  West  is  still  fierce  for  War.  Do  not  credit  any  report 
of  Mr.  Kings  opinions  without  good  evidence.  I  see  him  some 
times,  &  think  I  should  know  any  important  sentiment  on  these 
subjects,  which  he  might  divulge.  1  am  fully  of  opinion,  that  the 
Administration  now  looks  forward  to  its  own  certain  downfall,  un 
less  it  can  have  a  peace.  But  if  it  does  make  Peace,  it  will  have 
all  the  West  &c  in  arms  agt  it.  Poor  Madison  does  not  know 
what  to  do.  I  can  tell  you,  for  y'r  own  ear,  that  he  this  day  nomi 
nated  Paul  Hamilton,  Com.  of  Loans  for  S.  C.  The  Senate  will 
certainly  negative  it ! !  This  shows  his  standing  with  that  body. 

Never  was  man  sinking  faster. 

It  is  said  today,  as  it  is  every  day,  that  he  is  better  as  to  his 
health.  Adieu  Yrs  D  W 

WASHINGTON  Tuesday,  [June  29,  1813] 

DR  SIB,  —  We  have  had  the  Massachusetts  Memorial 2  today  — 
read  by  Mr.  Pickering.  On  the  question  of  printing,  a  good  deal 
of  warmth  was  manifested  —  voted  to  print,  108  yeas. 

The  President  is  worse  today. 

We  shall  directly  take  up  Fiske's  motion  to  tax  Whiskey  by  the 
gallon.  I  think  it  will  not  pass  —  tho'  my  own  opinion  is,  that 
our  friends,  one  &  all,  ought  to  vote  with  Fiske 

Yrs  D.  WEBSTER 

Shall  draw  on  you  today  or  tomorrow. 

July  6,  [1813] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  For  four  or  five  days  I  have  found  myself  getting 
out  of  sorts,  &  have  determined  to  stay  here  not  much  longer.  So 
late  is  the  period  of  the  Session,  so  hot  the  season,  so  languid  is 
every  body,  that  I  incline  to  think  we  shall  have  no  general  battle 
about  the  War.  Indeed,  events  are  proving  our  positions,  faster 
than  it  could  otherwise  be  done.  Mr.  Madison  has  sent  no  answer 
yet.  I  only  intend  to  wait  till  Saturday  —  hope  to  be  in  N.  York, 

1  Jonathan  Fisk,  a  representative  from  New  York. 

2  A  Memorial  or  Remonstrance  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  against  the 
War,  read  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  by  Timothy  Pickering. 
The  Memorial  is  printed  in  full  in  Annals  of  Congress,  Thirteenth  Congress,  First 
Session,  pp.  334-341. 
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Tuesday  or  Wednesday.     Shall  go  to  Mrs  Gallops  —  spend  a  day 
with  you,  &  pass  on,  taking  you  with  me. 

We  have  passed  the  Whiskey  tax  thro  our  House.  We  shall 
pass  the  land  tax  I  think  tomorrow.  Boerstler's  affair  makes 
long  faces.  Yrs  D.  WEBSTER 

July  10,  '13 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, —  I  expected  to  leave  this  place  Tomorrow,  & 
to  be  with  you  by  the  middle  of  next  week.  But  understanding 
that  we  are  to  hear  from  the  President  either  to  day  or  Monday, 
I  shall  wait  a  few  days  longer. 

The  Senate  have  decided  against  the  Swedish  Mission. 

Gen  Armstrong  is  going  to  the  frontier  to  take  command  of  our 
discomfited  armies  !  This  is  not  publicly  announced,  but  I  have 
great  reason  to  think  it  true. 

Yours  as  ever  D  WEBSTER 


CONGRESSIONAL  MATTERS. 

To  Moody  Kent.1 

WASHINGTON  June  12  1813 

PEAR  SIR, — I  send  you  the  enclosed  report  that  you  may  see 
how  we  pass  time  here.2  Today  we  have  been  wholly  occupied 
with  it,  &  expect  to  be  a  day  or  two  longer.  The  only  questions 
are,  "  will  the  House  presume  that  the  Sheriff  did  not  perform  his 
duty,  in  having  the  Clerk  sworn ; "  &  "  can  the  name  of  a  man 
be  written,  by  the  initial  of  his  Christian,  &  the  whole  of  his 
surname."  For  example,  if  I  should  put  at  the  end  of  this  letter 
"  D.  Webster,"  is  that  "entering  my  name"  upon  it,  "or  not." 
On  these  knotty  points,  we  are  much  divided.  Speaker  Clay 
made  a  vehement  speech  in  favor  of  the  report.  He  said  the 
name  must  be  written  at  full  length  —  that  both  names  might  be 
given  by  initials  as  well  as  one  &c.  &c.  Col.  Pickering  ansd 
him.  He  said,  it  was  required  that  all  Bills  &c.  should  be 
"  signed  by  the  Speaker,"  &  he  had  observed  the  constant  mode 
of  signing  to  be  "  H.  Clay."  He  wished  to  know  whether  this 
was  right  or  wrong ;  &  if  right,  whether  a  public  Law  is  not  a 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 

2  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Elections  on  the  contested  election  of  John  P. 
Hungerford.     See  Annals  of   Congress,  Thirteenth  Congress,    First  Session,  pp. 
155-156. 
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matter  requiring  as  much  form,  as  a  Virginia  Poll  list.  The 
Speaker  spake  no  more. 

Mason,  was  not  clear,  whether  the  law  wd  presume  the  Clerk 
to  be  sworn,  till  the  contrary  appeared ;  or  whether  the  other 
presumption  ought  to  take  place. 

Calhoun  made  a  long  speech  to  prove  the  essential  policy  of 
Virginia,  in  requiring  every  voters  name  to  be  written  u  at  full 
length"  It  was,  he  said,  because  there  was  a  land-list,  or  list  of 
free-holders,  &  this  served  to  check  the  voters  by  —  therefore  the 
names  were  required  to  be  written  "  at  full  length  "  on  the  polls, 
so  that  the  same  names  may  be  found  on  the  land  list.  This 
Orator  was  mistaken  only  in  three  unimportant  points. 

1.  The  land-list  is  not  a  check ;  because  every  freeholder  does 
not  vote  in  Virginia. 

2.  The  names  on  the  land-list  are,  more  than  half  of  them, 
abbreviated  in  the  same  way. 

3.  The  Law  of  Virginia  requires  no  such  thing,  as  that  the 
name  shall  be  written  "  at  full  length  "  —  vid  the  report. 

Sheffey  demolished  all  this  nonsense,  in  a  very  sensible  argu 
ment,  &  strewed  the  dust  of  the  fabric  over  those  who  had  raised 
it.  How  the  House  will  decide  is  uncertain.  The  Taxes  are 
reported ;  not  acted  upon.  /  hope  they  will  pass.  All  that  I 
have  heard  from  Concord  yet,  I  like  very  much.  My  information 
comes  down  only  to  Dr.  G's  Election.  Write  me,  &  tell  me  all 
the  news  Yours  &c  D  WEBSTER. 


AGAINST   MAKING  NEW   STATES   FROM  NEW 
TERRITORIES. 

To  Ezekiel   Webster.1 

WASHINGTON,  June  4,  1813. 

DEAR  E.,  —  If  your  Legislature  pass  any  Resolves  this  session, 
on  the  War,  &c.,  I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  put  in  a  solemn, 
decided,  and  spirited  Protest  against  making  new  States  out  of 
new  Territories.  Affirm,  in  direct  terms,  that  New  Hampshire 
has  never  agreed  to  favour  political  connections  of  such  intimate 
nature,  with  any  people,  out  of  the  limits  of  the  U.  S.  as  they 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  compact.  Yrs.  D.  WEBSTER. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Mr.  Edwin  W. 
Sanborn. 
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THE   RESOLUTIONS   ON  THE  FRENCH   DECREES. 
To  Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse,  Charlestown,  Mans.1 

WASHINGTON,  June  28,  1813. 

DEAR  SIB,  —  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  yours  as  I  shall  be  for 
all  similar  favours.  You  have  learned  before  now  the  fate  of  the 
resolutions  which  I  introduced.  The  debate  terminated  very 
strangely.  For  four  days,  the  other  side  of  the  house  had  opposed 
their  passage,  with  great  vehemence,  encountering  them  with 
motions  to  amend,  postpone,  etc.  etc.  Opposition  was  then 
suddenly  abandoned,  or  rather  the  debate  was  abandoned,  except 
by  some  secondary  men  on  that  side,  and  some  of  the  chiefs 
manifested  a  disposition  to  vote  for  the  resolutions  just  as  they 
were.  This  was  at  the  moment  when  I  had  risen  to  speak  on  the 
subject.  It  struck  me  that  I  ought  not  to  proceed  after  this 
intimation  from  the  other  side.  I  accordingly  resumed  my  seat 
and  after  a  few  speeches  from  the  soldiers  in  the  opposite  ranks, 
the  question  was  taken  and  I  decided  as  you  have  seen.2  The 
5th  Resolution  —  93  yeas,  68  nays.  On  the  22nd,  I  presented 
them  to  the  President.  He  was  in  his  bed  sick  of  a  fever.  He  is 
still  sick :  The  daily  report  is  that  he  is  better,  but  my  opinion 
is  that  he  is  not  yet  convalescent.  This  fever  I  understand  is 
bilious,  probably  he  is  not  esteemed  to  be  dangerous  by  his 
friends,  but  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  a  good  deal  sick. 

The  Senate  act  a  very  unaccommodating  part.  Gallatin  not  yet 
confirmed.  They  passed  a  resolution  that  the  offices  of  foreign 
ministers  and  secretary  of  Treasury  are  incompatible.  What 
Mr.  Madison  will  say  to  this  is  not  known.  The  taxes  are  before 
us.  It  is  generally  supposed  they  will  be  laid.  It  is  not  however 
certain.  Public  business  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  languishment. 
The  President  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  sick. 
Mr.  Gallatin  gone.  The  heads  of  departments  that  remain  not 
supposed  to  be  in  the  most  perfect  amity  ;  the  Senate  very  much 
inclined  to  have  its  own  course,  the  House  reluctantly  engaging  in 
the  3  taxes,  the  Commander-in-Chief  resigned.  At  the  same 

time  the  enemy  is  in  great  power  down  the  Bay,  has  possessed 

1  From  a  copy  in  Edward  Everett's  Papers. 

2  See  letter  of  June  28,  1813,  to  Ezekiel  Webster,  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  I. 
pp.  235-236. 

8  There  is  a  blank  space  here  in  the  copy. 
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himself  of  Hampton  and  threatens  Norfolk,  Canada  not  quite 
conquered,  no  money  in  the  Treasury  and  our  expenses  going  on 
at  this  moment  as  is  well  ascertained  at  the  rate  of  six  millions 
and  a  fraction  per  month  ! 

Give  my  respects  to  Mr.  Evarts  and  let  me  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  from  you  often. 

Yours  with  great  regard, 

D.  WEBSTER 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  POLITICS. 
To  Hon.  Moses  P.  Payson,  Concord,  N.  Hamp. 

PORTSMOUTH,  Monday  morn.  [June  1814] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  We  heard  yesterday  that  Hall  was  elected  Coun 
sellor  in  Convention,  &  we  are  overwhelmed  with  mortification. 
If  a  Federal  Legislature  has  done  this,  I  shall  cease  to  have  faith 
in  men.  We  know  no  particulars.  I  never  have  seen  so  much 
indignation  expressed  on  any  occasion  as  is  manifested  here.  If 
this  choice  was  effected  by  the  infidelity  of  a  few,  they  ought  to 
be  published  immediately,  that  general  odium  may  have  some 
individuals  to  rest  upon,  &  not  attach  to  the  whole.  What  little 
Federalism  there  is  in  this  town  is  certainly  extinct,  unless  some 
explanation  can  be  given,  of  this  most  strange  transaction. 

After  the  pains  &  expence  to  which  our  people  submitted  to 
reject  the  Portsmouth  votes,  they  feel  personally  ill-treated. 
They  think  too,  that  all  confidence  among  ourselves  as  a  party  is 
destroyed  —  above  all,  a  Federal  Legislature  that  can  so  soon 
forget  Josiah  Sanborn  —  what  shall  I  say  of  it?  For  Mercy's 
sake  give  us  some  consolation.  I  can  give  no  answers  to  the 
questions  put  me  at  every  corner  of  the  street. 

YrS  I).  WEBSTER.1 

1  A  memorandum  written  on  the  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society, 
from  which  this  letter  is  printed,  reads :  "  endorsed  by  Mr.  Payson,  June  1815."  The 
letter,  however,  refers  to  Hall's  having  been  elected  Counsellor  in  Convention,  and 
the  Portsmouth  Oracle,  in  an  editorial,  June  25,  1814,  says,  "  We  learn  from  the 
Concord  Gazette  that  Elijah  Hall,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  councillor  for  the  year  en 
suing."  In  a  previous  issue  the  Oracle  stated  that  there  being  no  choice  by  the 
people,  it  devolved  on  the  Legislature,  to  be  made  from  the  two  leading  candidates. 
Hon.  Elijah  Hall  and  Hon.  Josiah  Sanborn.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
letter  was  written  in  June,  1814. 
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POLITICAL   MATTERS. 

To  William  Sullivan,  Boston.1 

WASHINGTON  Oct.  17.  1814. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  The  papers  reed  today  have  put  us  right,  about 
the  time  of  your  proposed  Convention. 

We  this  morning  reed  the  communication  of  Dallas,  relative  to 
finances.  He  differs  in  some  things  from  Eppes.  He  proposes 
to  increase  the  land  tax  100  pr  ct,  &  most  of  the  present  internal 
duties  in  the  same  ratio ;  &  to  lay  25  cts  pr  gallon  on  whiskey,  in 
addition  to  the  present  tax  on  stills.  But  his  great  hobby  is  a 
Bank,  of  50  millions  —  6  millions  specie — 44  millions  stocks  — 
Govt  to  own  2  fifths  — 15  directors  —  President  to  appoint  5  —  & 
to  appoint  the  President  —  &c  &c. 

I  shall  send  you  the  Instructions  to  our  ministers  which  have 
been  published.  You  perceive  that  certain  parts  are  kept  secret. 
You  will  see  enough,  I  think,  to  be  of  my  opinion,  that  the  British 
have  completely  outgeneralled  us. 

Some  of  our  good  friends  here  are  fearful  that  the  Federalists 
in  the  Bay  State  are  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  ensuing  Elec 
tion  for  members  of  Congress.  In  whatever  event,  it  would  seem 
to  be  very  important  to  make  the  Federalists  as  numerous  as 
possible.  Mr.  Wilson  has  just  arrived.  I  perceive  he  is  a  little 
apprehensive  that  no  measures  are  taking  in  his  District  to  secure 
the  election  of  a  Federalist  in  that  District.  Would  it  not  be  very 
well  for  your  Committee  to  write  immediately  to  the  active  men 
in  that  District  on  that  subject.  It  would  be  excessively  dis 
agreeable  to  have  any  Jacobins  from  Massachusetts.  We  hope 
also  that  Mr.  Dana  may  be  excused  from  attendance  here  here 
after.  Pardon  me  for  calling  your  attention  &  that  of  your 
friends  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  Randolph  has  been  this  way  &  has  gone  Northward.  I  did 
not  see  him.  I  understood  he  was  going  to  Boston ;  others  say 
to  Philadelphia  only.  It  is  now  confidently  said  he  will  be  in  the 
next  Congress ;  &  that  Eppes  will  decline  the  contest. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  often 

Yrs  D.  WEBSTER 

1  From  the  original,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Grenville  H.  Norcross. 
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NATIONAL   AFFAIRS. 

To  Ezekiel  Webster.1 

Oct.  20, 1814. 

DEAR  E., —  I  left  home  on  the  7th,  &  arrived  here  on  the  14  — 
just  in  season  to  give  an  unavailing  vote  on  the  question   of 
removal.     It  is  probable  we  shall  hear  of  that  question  again 
before  the  session  closes. 

I  have  sent  you  the  dispatches  and  instructions.  The  first 
opportunity,  some  of  our  People  will  tell  the  Administration 
what  they  think  of  it.  You  see  there  is  no  hope  of  present 
peace ;  probably  none  while  Madison  is  in  power. 

The  Elections  in  Pennsylvania  have  cheered  us  a  little.  At 
least  10  Federalists  are  believed  to  be  chosen  into  the  next 
Congress  from  that  State,  with  Joseph  Hopkinson  at  their  head. 
N.  Jersey  made  a  great  gain  of  Federal  votes,  thro'  the  State, 
but  not  enough  to  carry  the  Election.  They  lost  a  Fed.  Legisla 
ture  by  44  votes.  It  is  said  by  the  Gentlemen  from  Virginia,  & 
N.  Carolina  that  in  each  of  those  States  a  majority  of  Federalists 
will  be  chosen  for  the  next  Congress.  This  is  perhaps  rather  too 
large  a  calculation,  especially  for  Virginia. 

We  have  as  yet  heard  nothing  of  the  British  forces  under  Lord 
Hill.  It  is  thought  here  that  New  Orleans  is  his  object.  If  he 
should  take  that  city,  &  he  will  if  he  tries,  &  hold  it,  the  Western 
States  in  one  year  would  make  their  peace  with  England.  Of 
this  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  I  see  &  hear.  I  rather  expect 
myself,  that  Lord  Hill  will  first  come  into  the  Chesapeake  & 
make  a  new  attempt  on  Baltimore. 

You  will  see  how  many  plans  of  taxes  are  before  us.  I  have 
not  made  up  my  mind  definitely  as  to  my  own  course  on  this 
subject.  I  should  be  glad  of  your  advice.  My  present  inclina 
tion  is,  not  to  deny  all  sorts  of  supplies,  in  the  present  crisis,  but 
to  hold  myself  quite  at  liberty  to  vote  for  or  agst.  any  particular 
tax.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  whiskey  tax,  agst  pretty  much  all 
the  other  internal  duties.  As  to  increase  of  the  land  tax,  I  have 
not  decided.  That  is  equal,  among  States,  &  is  the  bitterest  pill 
to  the  Southern  Democrats.  Let  me  have  your  advice. 

Randolph  has  offered  again  as  a  candidate  in  his  old  District. 
Election  in  April.  It  is  conjectured  that  Eppes  will  quit  the 
field.  Yrs  D.  WEBSTER. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Edwin 
W.  Sanborn. 
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To  Ezekiel  Webster.1 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  29,  1814. 

DEAR  E.,  —  The  man  in  the  patent  office  is  searching  to  see 
whether  Mesrs.  Geirishes  invention  is  new.  As  soon  as  he  finds 
out,  I  will  let  you  know. 

We  are  here  on  the  Eve  of  great  events  —  I  expect  a  blow  up 
soon.  My  opinion  is,  that  within  sixty  days  Govt.  will  cease  to 
pay  even  Secretaries,  Clerks  &  Members  of  Congress.  This  I 
expect  &  when  it  comes  we  are  wound  up. 

Everything  is  in  confusion  here.  Eppes  2  chng  Dallas  —  Dallas 
chng  everybody.  The  Bank  bill  finally  lost  — 104  to  49  —  after  a 
day  of  the  most  tumultuous  proceedings  I  ever  saw. 

The  conscription  has  not  come  up,  if  it  does  it  will  cause  a 
storm  such  as  was  never  witnessed  here. 

In  short,  if  Peace  does  not  come  this  winter,  the  Govt.  will  die 
in  its  own  weakness. 

I  have  reed  several  letters,  especially  from  Cheshire,  relative 
to  Governor  &  wishing  to  know  what  I  thought  of  nominating 
Mason.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? —  Would  it  be  popular  —  de 
cidedly  so  ?  My  own  opinion  is  he  would  not  refuse,  if  there 
should  be  a  meeting  of  Delegates  from  all  the  Counties  who 
should  agree  on  him.  This  you  may  take  for  granted  but  you 
must  not  intimate  that  you  have  any  particular  authority  for 
saying  so.  But  who  would  be  Senator  ?  I  cannot  agree  to 
Upham,  &  if  I  thought  that  would  be  the  consequence,  I  would 
certainly  oppose  Mr.  M's  nomination  for  Gov.  because  it  may 
yet  happen  that  the  place  of  Senator  may  call  for  a  man  of  firm 
ness  &  decision. 

If  we  were  sure  of  Vose,  Cha [a  portion  is  torn  away]  & 

W.  H.  Woodward,  or  Payton  for  Senator,  I  should  be  very  much 
inclined  to  support  Mason  for  Governor.  Write  me  fully  about 
this.  In  the  meantime,  make  no  haste  to  nominate  anybody.  We 
shall  know  many  things  by  Jany  15  which  we  do  not  know  now. 

Yrs  D  WEBSTER. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  "Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Mr.  Edwin  W. 
Sanborn. 

2  John  W.  Eppes,  a  representative  from  Virginia.     The  abbreviated  word  is  prob 
ably  "charging."    See  Mr.  Eppes'  Remarks,  Annals  of  Congress,  Thirteenth  Con 
gress,  Third  Session,  pp.  691-692.    A.  J.  Dallas  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
the  time. 
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WAR  TAXES  AND   THE   CONSCRIPTION   BILL. 

To  Moody  Kent.1 

Dec.  22.  [1814] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  that  creature  will  resign 
his  Office,  for  the  good  of  the  State  &  People.  I  cannot  say 
whether  I  would  or  not  accept  the  office  if  offered.  I  was  once 
rather  in  a  temper  for  it,  but  of  late  my  opinion  is  somewhat 
altered. 

My  hope  would  be  that  if  Mr.  F.  resigns  no  nomination  should 
be  made  until  there  is  a  new  Council.  I  should  not  expect  H.  to 
agree  to  anything  that  was  proper ;  &  therefore  think  the  Govr. 
should  omit  the  nomination.  My  indifference  to  the  office  does 
not  arise  from  any  wish  to  be  here.  I  do  not  intend  spending 
another  winter  in  this  Great  Dismal. 

Who  are  the  People  for,  for  Govr  ?  If  it  be  Mr.  Mason,  let 
them  have  him  —  nominate  him.  I  do  not  think  he  would  refuse, 
in  these  perilous  times. 

We  have  passed  most  of  the  Taxes  thro'  the  House  of  Reps. 
A  permanent  Annual  Land  Tax  of  6  millions  is  in  its  last  reading 
this  morning.2 

Things  look  very  bad  here,  &  I  confess  I  have  no  expectation 
of  their  growing  better  while  this  War  lasts.  The  People  cannot 
pay  the  Taxes  proposed  ;  especially  in  the  South.  The  Govt.  can 
not  execute  a  Conscription  Law,3  if  it  should  try.  It  cannot  enlist 
soldiers.  It  cannot  borrow  money  —  what  can  it  do  ? 

The  Govt.  cannot  last,  under  this  war,  &,  in  the  hands  of  these 
men  another  twelve  month.  Not  that  opposition  will  break  it 
down,  but  it  will  break  itself  down.  It  will  go  out.  This  is  my 
sober  opinion. 

We  have  had  sundry  good  speeches,  which  I  shall  send  you  in 
time.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  favors.  I  earnestly  beg 
you  to  write  oftener  —  letting  me  know  all  about  the  local  news, 
temper  of  the  people  &c 

Ever  Yrs  D.  W. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 

2  See  letter  to  Ezekiel  Webster,  December  22,  1814,  in  Private  Correspondence, 
Vol.  I.  p.  248. 

8  Mr.  Webster  spoke  in  the  House  against  the  Conscription  Bill,  December  9, 
1814.  See  Speeches  in  Congress  Hitherto  Uncollected,  pp.  55-69. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE   POLITICS. 
To  Moody  Kent.1 

WASHINGTON,  Jan  14  [1815] 

DEAR  SIB,  —  I  have  just  reed  yours  of  the  2d  &  6th  together.  I 
am  greatly  surprised  at  the  resolution  taken  at  the  Meeting  at 
Concord. 

It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  never  ending  troubles  &  embarrass 
ments  of  our  State  politics.  I  hope  those  concerned  will  con 
sider,  &  reconsider  their  determination.  If  my  information,  which 
is  pretty  general,  is  not  altogether  incorrect,  schism  would  cer 
tainly  follow  that  Nomination. 

I  have  not  time  this  day  to  say  more,  but  will  [write]  you  again 
soon.  In  the  meantime  I  have  no  objection  to  your  saying  to  any 
body,  you  may  think  proper,  my  opinion  in  this.  I  am  sure  it  is 
also  the  opinion  of  others  here  much  better  entitled  to  give  an 
opinion  than  myself.  Whether  we  are  all  of  that  opinion  I  can 
not  say,  but  will  inquire  &  let  you  know.  I  thought  it  settled  & 
decided  last  June 2  that  we  were  to  have  a  new  Candidate  for  Gov 
ernor  but  it  seems  nothing  can  be  decided,  in  the  politics  of  our 
State.  In  haste  Yrs  D.  W. 

Nothing  yet  decisive  of  the  fate  of  N.  Orleans  —  considerable 
reinforcements  were  likely  to  arrive  in  season. 


LAW   CASES. 

To  James  If.  BingJiam? 

PORTSMOUTH  July  1  1815. 

DEAR  BINGHAM,  —  I  am  glad  you  have  purchased  me  a  horse, 
since  I  have  been  in  great  want.  I  hope  she  will  make  her  appear 
ance  soon  ;  probably  by  the  Concord  Road  on  Tuesday.  I  will 
send  you  the  money  the  first  opportunity,  or,  if  you  so  advise, 
&  think  it  safe,  will  send  it  by  mail. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Histori 
cal  Society. 

2  Mr.  Albert  S.  Batchellor,  Editor  of  State  Papers,  State  of  New  Hampshire,  says 
that  at  a  Conference  of  Whigs,  in  June,  1814,  it  was  decided  that  Governor  Gilman 
who  had  been  elected  by  the  Federalists  in  1813  and  1814,  should  not  be  the  candi 
date  in  1815,  and  that  it  was  this  conference  to  which  Mr.  Webster  refers.     The 
Federal  candidate  in  1815  was  James  Sheafe.     He  was  defeated  by  William  Plumer, 
Republican,  and  the  Federalists  never  after  carried  the  State. 

8  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
VOL.  IV.  —  3 
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The  case  of  Chamberlain  &  Crane  [I]  will  attend  to ;  but  wish 
you  to  inform  me  when  Aaron  Morley  died. 

I  have  examined  Dr.  Angier's  case,  &  enclose  you  an  opinion. 
I  know  not  whether  it  is  drawn  intelligibly  but  the  conclusion, 
as  you  will  see,  is  favorable  to  his  right.  I  think  he  is  entitled 
to  the  exclusive  control,  &  management  of  the  farm.  If  you  want 
this  opinion  for  your  own  use,  or  in  order  to  help  along  any  busi 
ness  in  which  you  are  professionally  engaged,  nothing  will  be  to 
be  paid  for  it.  Whenever  you  think  my  opinion  would  be  of  any 
use  to  you,  in  your  business,  please  to  ask  for  it ;  &  the  oftener 
you  ask,  the  more  pleasure  you  will  give  me. 

If,  however,  Dr.  Angier  wished  you  to  obtain  any  opinion  but 
your  own,  it  is  proper  he  should  pay  for  it.  You  will  see  the  fees 
marked  in  the  corner.  If  he  did  not  wish,  &  expect  you  to  engage 
other  counsel  with  you,  I  shall  by  no  means  receive  fees  of  you. 

Give  our  best  love  to  your  wife,  &  believe  Grace  &  myself  to  be 
with  affection  Yrs  D.  WEBSTER. 

To  James  H.  Bingham.1 

BOSTON  Oct.  9.  1816. 

DEAR  BINGHAM,  —  Clisbe's  wife  had  a  freehold,  a  life  estate,  in 
these  lands.  By  the  marriage,  her  husband  obtained  a  right  to 
the  use  &  improvement  of  them,  during  coverture.  This  right 
his  creditors  may  take,  for  anything  I  see,  as  they  would  take 
other  lands ;  except  that,  as  his  title  is  so  precarious,  &  must  be 
so  short,  the  land  must  be  appraised  accordingly  at  low  rates. 
Let  the  appraisers  form  an  estimate  how  much  Clisbe's  right  in 
the  lands  is  worth  &  then  say,  that  they  have  set  off  all  his 
right  &  title  to  the  land,  at  so  much. 

I  have  had  but  a  little  time  to  consider  of  it ;  but  if  it  were  my 
case  I  should  proceed  as  above. 

If  Clisbe  cannot  be  found,  to  be  notified  to  appoint  an  appraiser, 
the  sheriff  should  state  in  his  return  that  he  is  out  of  the  State,  & 
that  he  cannot  find  him,  to  give  notice, 

In  haste  yrs  D  WEBSTER. 

N.  B. — From  the  symptoms  exhibited  in  Rockingham,  I 
thought  nothing  but  exertion  necessary  to  carry  the  Fed.  Ticket 
in  Nov.  It  is  certain,  some  of  the  Democratic  Candidates  are 
very  unpopular  in  that  county.  Write  me  from  Keene,  whether 
anything  will  be  done  in  Cheshire. 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  POLITICS. 
To  Hon.  Moses  P.  Payson,  Bath,  N.  Samp.1 

BOSTON,  Oct  10.  1816. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Mrs  Webber  the  respectable  widow  of  the  late 
President  of  Harvard  College,  desires  me  to  inquire  of  you,  about 
some  wild  lands,  taxes,  <fec.  in  your  county.  She  says  she  wrote 
you,  sometime  ago,  enclosing  money,  &  never  having  heard  from 
you,  she  is  anxious  to  learn  whether  her  letter  miscarried. 

I  learn  Mr.  Olcott  is  to  be  in  this  place  next  week,  &  I  hope 
he  will  be  prepared  to  adjust  my  affairs  with  your  "  Institution  " 
as  Bro.  Sprague  used  to  call  the  Bank. 

From  the  symptoms  which  I  thought  manifested  themselves  in 
Rock.  County,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  Feds,  in  N.  H.  have  the 
ensuing  Election  in  their  power.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to 
heal  the  divisions  in  &  about  Portsmouth.  I  think  the  Judge 
will  not  obtain  all  the  Democratic  votes  in  Rockingham,  by  a 
great  many. 

It  would  be  a  thing  to  be  remembered,  &  rejoiced  at,  if  the  Fed 
eralists,  by  a  little  vigor  &  exertion,  should  carry  their  Ticket. 

Yrs  D.  WEBSTER. 


JOURNEY  TO  WASHINGTON. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason. 

BOSTON  Oct  29th  1816 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Mrs.  Webster  thinks  she  cannot  be  ready  for  her 
departure  till  Monday  the  llth  &  I  should  think  that  would  be  in 
tolerable  season,  as  it  wd  give  us  three  full  weeks.  My  plan  is 
to  make  some  bargain  for  myself  &  wife  to  be  conveyed  to 
Hartford,  independent  of  your  carriage.  It  is  a  long  &  heavy 
road  to  Hartford,  &  I  should  not  think  it  would  be  well  to 
add  anything  to  the  burden  of  your  new  horses,  at  their  first 
setting  out,  &  over  so  hilly  a  road.  I  can  easily  take  either  a 
hack,  or  a  gig,  &  in  the  last  case  send  our  baggage  by  stage. 
It  will  be  three  days  to  Hartford,  by  way  of  Worcester,  &  Stafford, 
&  not  much  less  on  any  road.  One  day  from  Hartford  to  New 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  copies  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 
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Haven,  &  two  thence  to  New  York.  We  shall  then  have  a  week 
to  go  to  &  stay  in  Philadelphia,  &  another  to  get  to  Washington. 
If  we  go  from  here  the  7th  or  8th  (Thursday  or  Friday)  as  you 
propose,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  Connecticut  at  a  time  of  the 
week,  when  we  could  not  travel  if  we  would. 

I  have  written  Mr.  Coyle,  &  reed  an  answer.  He  is  afraid 
of  turning  off  his  old  boarders  —  at  least  he  says  so,  —  &  thinks 
he  cannot  take  us.  You  know  the  true  reason.  Do  you  know 
much,  or  anything  of  Mrs  Hyers  ?  It  is  the  house  where  Hop- 
kinson  &  Sargeant  lodged  last  winter.  Possibly,  when  at  Phil 
adelphia,  we  can  make  an  arrangement  with  them.  If  you  think 
it  useful  to  write  to  any  body  else  at  Washington  at  present,  I 
wish  you  would  do  it  —  or  if  you  desire  it,  I  will  write  to  Coyle, 
(knowing  nobody  else  there)  to  be  looking  out  a  place,  condition 
ally,  —  that  is,  if  we  like  it. 

Our  daughter  is  yet  not  well.  She  has  a  tumor  on  her  neck 
which  we  thought  the  mumps,  but  it  has  remained  too  long  for 
that.  It  has  for  some  days  appeared  to  be  better,  &  we  believe  it 
is  going  off.  We  have  made  an  arrangement  to  leave  our  chil 
dren  with  Mrs  Webber,  at  Cambridge. 

We  saw  Mary  on  Sunday.  She  was  well  &  I  think  not  home- 
sick.  Her  instructor  told  me  yesterday  that  she  began  well. 

I  am,  Dr  Sir,  Yours  D  WEBSTER 


THE  JUDICIARY. 

To  Joseph  Story,  Salem,  Mass.1 

WASHINGTON,  Deer.  9, 1816. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  The  Bill  you  did  me  the  favor  to  enclose  to  me  I 
have  laid  before  the  Judiciary  Comee,  &  they  will  probably  report 
it,  unless  they  should  incorporate  its  provisions  into  a  genl  Bill. 
It  is  possible  that  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case,  &  the  recom 
mendation  of  the  Presidt  together,  may  induce  Congress  to  act  on 
the  subject  of  the  Judiciary.  If  any  alterations  in  the  Bill  re 
ported  last  year  have  occurred  to  you,  I  would  be  greatly  obliged 
to  you  if  you  would  suggest  them.  2 

The  Committee  will  report  a  Bankruptcy  Bill  in  a  few  days,  & 
some  of  us  are  determined  to  bring  the  House  to  act  upon  it  one 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XIV. 

2  See  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Story,  Vol.  I.  pp.  293  et  seq. 
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way  or  the  other.  If  the  Bill  should  pass  at  all,  I  fancy  it  will 
not  pass  before  the  first  of  February ;  but  I  should  nevertheless 
thank  you  to  forward  me  any  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  you 
for  altering  any  part  of  the  Bill  as  reported  last  year.1  My  own 
notion  is,  to  limit  as  far  as  may  be  the  description  of  persons 
liable  to  the  Act,  so  as  to  shut  out  shoemakers,  tailors  &  other 
artificers,  &  to  confine  the  Bill  to  such  as  are  really  &  substan 
tially  merchants  &  traders.  If,  however,  the  Bill  should  find 
more  friends,  by  being  more  general,  I  wd  not  object  to  giving  it 
that  shape. 

You  observe  the  President's  recommendation  for  a  new  organ 
ization  of  the  Courts.2  I  presume  he  intends  something  like  the 
old  circuit  system.  I  have  asked  several  gentlemen  of  the  Repub 
lican  side  if  they  intend  to  act  on  this  part  of  the  message  & 
revive  the  old  law.  They  shake  their  heads,  &  say,  "  Spare  us  ! 
spare  us ! "  In  truth,  I  believe  a  little  more  confidence  among 
the  members,  &,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  a  little  larger  & 
more  liberal  policy  in  the  Executive  would  even  now  effect  this 
very  desirable  object.  On  the  one  part,  no  false  pride  should 
prevent  a  recurrence  to  a  system  once  repudiated ;  &  on  the  other, 
there  should  be  no  reproach  for  having  once  abolished  an  institu 
tion  now  admitted  to  be  useful.  And  when  it  is  considered  that 
for  fifteen  years  executive  appointments,  at  least  in  New  England, 
have,  with  no  one  exception,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  confined 
within  certain  known  limits,  it  is  very  natural,  &  perhaps  not 
very  unreasonable,  that  when  our  folks  are  called  on  to  vote  for 
the  creation  of  new  &  important  judicial  offices  there  should  be 
an  understanding  that  the  appointment  should  be  made  on  liberal 
principles.  I  agree  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  all  this  about ; 
but  I  am  nevertheless  fully  of  opinion  that  nothing  of  great  utility 
to  the  country  can  be  effected  without  some  such  conciliation  of 
sentiments  &  feelings.  For  my  part,  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  very  glad 
to  find  myself  so  near  the  close  of  the  short  period  of  my  pub 
lic  engagements.  And  tho'  I  would  willingly  fill  up  the  little 
remnant  with  some  effort  for  the  general  good  I  shall  see  the  sun 
go  down  on  the  third  of  March  with  unusual  cheerfulness. 

Pardon  me  for  so  long  a  letter,  &  believe  me  to  be  with 
great  regard,  Yrs.  D.  WEBSTER. 

1  See  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Story,  Vol.  I.  pp.  271-272. 

2  See  President  Madison's  Message,  Annals  of  Congress,  Fourteenth  Congress, 
Second  Session,  p.  15. 
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MR.   MASON'S  CONTEMPLATED   RESIGNATION 
FROM  THE   SENATE. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

BOSTON  June  28  1817 

DEAR  SIB,  —  I  believe  your  reasons  for  resigning  are  tolerably 
good,  &  yet  I  could  have  wished  that  you  should  have  remained. 
It  is,  I  think,  very  much  to  be  desired  that  somebody  should  be 
in  each  House  who  would  be  capable  of  making  out  a  proper 
course  for  Federalists  to  pursue,  in  those  emergencies  which  will 
probably  arise,  in  a  year  or  two. 

I  fear  Mr.  King  2  will  follow  your  example,  &  leave  the  Senate. 
Who  remains,  fit  to  prescribe  any  course  to  us  ?  I  thought  also 
that  the  few  Federalists  in  N.  H.  who  have  much  intelligence  on 
the  subject  were  desirous  that  you  should  remain,  &  that  you 
might,  under  the  circumstances,  decide  a  doubtful  question  by  a 
regard  to  their  satisfaction  &  gratification. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true,  that  very  little  political  interest  exists 
anywhere,  &  that  the  sacrifices  which  your  situation  in  Congress 
required,  were  very  great. 

Mr.  Otis,  it  is  said,  is  balancing  between  his  two  places.  He 
may  try  to  get  thro  next  winter,  without  relinquishing  either,  but 
in  the  end,  he  must  probably  quit  one,  &  I  have  little  doubt  it 
will  be  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  Did  you  know  that  Hunter  was 
gone  to  England  ?  He  has  been  gone  a  Month.  Has  he  any 
object  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd  is  in  Philadelphia.  The  meeting  of  the  Directors 
of  U.  S.  Bank,  when  they  propose  to  make  new  Branches,  <fcc.,  is 
some  time  in  July,  but  I  cannot  ascertain  when.  They  have  a 
quorum,  always,  in  Philada,  &  can  meet  at  any  time. 

I  wish  you  would  make  Roberts  continue  his  Foul  &  Lawrence 
cause  till  Feby  as  you  will  now  be  at  that  term.  I  suppose  he 
can  have  no  great  objection.  It  would  be  very  convenient  for  us 
to  have  this  agreement  made,  as  I  do  not  think  we  can  probably 
be  prepared,  at  any  rate,  &  it  wd  put  Mr.  F.  who  wishes  to  attend 
the  trial  himself,  to  very  great  inconvenience. 

I  found  that  the  College  people  thought  that  you  made  a  strong 
impression  in  their  cause.  It  would  be  a  queer  thing  if  Govr  P's 
Court  should  refuse  to  execute  his  Laws.  I  am  afraid  there  is 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  Kufus  King  of  New  York. 
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no  great  hope  of  their  disobedience  to  the  powers  that  made 
them. 

I  am  coming  down  the  coast  pretty  soon.  I  cannot  answer  for 
Mrs  Webster.  She  has  a  tour  to  Monadnock  in  head,  where  she 
may  be  detained  some  time. 

We  see  Mary  sometimes  but  not  as  often  as  we  wish.  You 
have  her  approbation  very  decidedly  in  resolving  to  quit  W.  We 
talk  of  nothing  but  the  President's  visit ;  in  relation  to  which  we 
have  as  much  folly  as  heart  could  wish. 

Yrs  always  D  WEBSTER 


THE  DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE   CASE.1 

To  Jeremiah  Mason? 

BOSTON,  Dec.  8.  1817. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Judge  Smith  has  written  for  a  form  of  citation  in 
the  College  cause,  which  I  shall  send  him  &  write  to  him  for  his 
minutes.  My  wish  is  to  see  both  him  &  you,  before  I  go  to  Wash 
ington.  If  I  should  not  be  kept  in  town  by  the  Court,  as  I  do 
not  expect  to,  I  intend  seeing  you  about  Christmas  or  New  Year. 
Everybody  will  expect  me  at  Washington  to  deliver  the  Exeter 
argument.  Therefore  the  Exeter  argument  must  be  drawn  out 
before  I  go.  I  will  spend  a  day  or  two  on  this  subject  at  Ports 
mouth  or  Exeter,  if  you  incline  that  I  should  do  so. 

We  must  have  Richardson's  opinion  a  little  before  hand  if  we 
can,  that  we  may  consider  its  weak  points,  if  there  be  any  such. 

Gore  &  Pierce  has  not  disappointed  me.  There  is  not  one 
of  them  that  I  would  trust  a  sixpence  with.  I  am  sorry  our 
College  cause  goes  to  Washington  on  one  point  only.  What  do 
you  think  of  an  action  in  some  Court  of  the  U.  States  that  shall 
raise  all  the  objections  to  the  act  in  question  ?  Such  a  suit  could 
easily  be  brought,  that  is  jurisdiction  could  easily  be  given  to  the 
Court  of  the  U.  States  by  bringing  in  a  Vermont  party. 

Yrs  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

WASHINGTON,  March  11.  1818. 

DEAR  SIR, —  Our  case  came  on  yesterday,  —  I  opened  the  argu 
ment,  and  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the  sitting  in  stating  the 
burden  of  our  complaints. 

i  See  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  I.  pp.  259-294,  299-307,  and  p.  311. 
3  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  copies  in  the  New  Hamp 
shire  Historical  Society. 
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Mr.  Holmes  followed  and  stated  the  following  as  his  propositions, 

1.  This  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  because  the  parties  do  not 
live  in  different  states  —  (we  never  put  the  jurisdiction  on  that 
ground). 

2.  That  the  grant  of  1769  was  not  a  contract;  but  the  trustees 
merely  officers  of  Government  under  the  King. 

3.  That  all  Corporations,  created  by  the  King  were  dissolved 
by  the  revolution. 

4.  That  if  the  charter  were  a  contract,  the  acts  do  not  impair  it. 
We  have  heard  him  on  his  three  first  heads.     He  is  to  take  up 

the  fourth  this  morning.     Thus  far  there  is  nothing  new  or  for 
midable  developed,    (all  stuff) 

Mr.  Wirt  is  to  follow  Mr.  Holmes.  He  is  a  man  of  talents,  and 
will  no  doubt  make  the  best  of  his  case  [part  lost.] 

Mr.  Hopkinson  is  to  reply,  &  will  make  up  for  all  my  de 
ficiencies,  which  were  numerous. 

Yours  of  the  28.  Feb.  I  received  this  morning.  I  am  glad  a  suit 
is  to  be  brought.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  the  court 
will  not  give  a  judgment  this  term. 

It  is  therefore  most  essential  to  have  an  action  in  which  all 
the  questions  arise.  Pray,  therefore  take  care,  that  a  proper  ac 
tion  be  properly  commenced,  and  in  the  earliest  season  —  in  the 
Circuit  court  of  N.  H.  All  I  shall  at  present  add  is  that  from 
present  appearances,  I  have  an  increased  confidence  that  in  the 
end  Justice  will  be  done  in  this  cause.  Mr.  Hopkinson  has  entered 
into  this  case  with  great  zeal,  and  will  do  all  that  man  can  do. 
[Part  lost.] 

Say  nothing  about  that,  till  you  hear  from  me  further. 

Yours  truly  D.  WEBSTER. 

To  William  Sullivan.1 

WASHINGTON  March  13,  [1818]  friday  2  o'clock 

DEAR  SIR,  —  The  court  has  announced  its  intention  to  rise  to 
morrow,  &  will  hear  no  argument  except  in  the  cause  now 
before  them,  which  is  No.  79. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  collection  of  Hon. 
George  F.  Hoar.  Appended  to  the  letter  is  the  following  paragraph,  doubtless 
written  by  Mr.  Sullivan  : 

DEAR  MADAM,  —  In  a  letter  which  I  have  seen,  it  is  said  —  "  In  the  College  cause, 
Webster  shone  like  the  sun,  and  Holmes  like  a  sun  fish." —  WM.  SN. 

This  letter  was  readdressed  to  Mrs.  Webster.  (Indorsed  — "  Webster,  Mar.  13, 
1818.  Pastora  &c.  per  W.  G.  Otis.  William  Sullivan,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Mass.") 
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The  Pastora l  will  not  be  reached.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  for 
this  —  but  could  not  help  it.  I  insisted  to  the  last  &  the  Chief 
Justice  was  obliged  to  tell  me  it  was  impossible.  &  then  I  gave  it  up. 

The  College  case  is  argued  —  not  decided.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  bench  —  and  some  of  the  judges  have  not  come 
to  a  conclusion  in  their  own  minds  —  so  it  is  to  be  continued,  I 
shall  depart  on  the  rising  of  the  Court  &  make  the  best  of  my 
way  home.  Yrs  D.  WEBSTER. 


POLITICAL   AND   LEGAL   MATTERS. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason? 

BOSTON  June  29th  1818 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Mrs  Webster  has  a  letter  from  Mrs  Mason  this 
morning  in  which  she  says  nothing  as  to  the  time  of  being  this 
way.  I  have  a  little  occasion,  partly  of  business,  &  partly  for  the 
ride,  to  go  to  the  Western  Counties  —  say,  the  first  of  next  week, 
to  be  gone  10  or  12  days.  I  would  not  go,  however,  if  your 
arrangements  are  to  be  here  within  that  time,  as  I  prefer,  very 
much,  our  Sandwich  expedition,  &  would  not  let  this  ride,  if  I 
take  it,  interfere  with  it.  Mrs  W.  will  not  go  with  me.  Be  good 
eno  to  let  me  know  how  you  are,  &  whether  you  have  fixed  any 
plan  &  time  &c. 

I  see  that  P.  is  chosen  Senator,  &  Bell  to  be  Govr.  This,  I 
think,  much  better  than  could  have  been  expected.  Plumer 
seems  to  have  been  laughed  out  of  the  whole. 

We  have  no  news.  Judge  Story's  Court  was  here  three  days 
last  week  —  we  argued  the  question  of  law  which  I  mentioned  to 
you.  The  Judge  gave  no  opinion.  I  think  we  shall  get  a  favor 
able  decision ;  viz  to  this  effect,  that  if  the  next  of  kin  of  one 
domiciled  in  India  &  dying  there,  be  here ;  &  funds  be  found  here 
which  are  an  undevised  surplus  (a  will  having  been  made  in  India) 
and  such  funds,  here  be  in  the  hands  of  an  admr  with  the  will  an 
nexed  ;  and  the  funds  be  not  necessary  for  any  purpose  of  the  Will 
in  India,  nor  to  pay  debts  —  the  Court  will  decree  the  admr  here, 
to  distribute ;  it  being  a  clear  case,  that  the  Plf  would  be  entitled 
to  distribution  in  India,  if  she  were  to  follow  the  fund  there. 

Nothing  else  of  importance  was  done.  The  Judge  promised  to 
come  &  spend  a  day  with  me  when  you  should  be  in  town. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  Yrs  D.  WEBSTER 

1  See  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  I.  p.  272. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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THE  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  CASE. 
To  Jacob  McGraw.1 

July  27, 1818 

I  send  you,  with  great  cheerfulness,  a  sketch  of  our  views  of  the 
case  in  the  question  about  Dartmouth  College.  I  have  never  al 
lowed  myself  to  indulge  any  great  hopes  of  success ;  but,  if  even  a 
few  such  men  as  Judge  Wilde  should  think  that  we  had  made  out 
our  case,  it  would  repay  the  labor.  If  you  should  think  there  is 
any  merit  in  the  manner  of  the  argument,  you  must  recollect  that 
it  is  drawn  from  materials  furnished  by  Judge  Smith  and  Mr. 
Mason,  as  well  as  from  the  little  contributed  by  myself. 

To  Dr.  Cyrus  Perkins,  Hanover,  N.  ff.2 

BOSTON,  Nov.  28.  1818. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  a  copy  of  your  ingenious 
&  well  written  Eulogy  on  Judge  Woodward.  I  have  but  a  single 
fault  to  find  with  it ;  &  in  regard  to  that  many  others  would  no 
doubt  differ  from  me.  The  French  rhetoricians  have  a  maxim, 
that,  in  eloquence,  nothing  is  beautiful  which  is  not  true.  I  doubt 
a  good  deal  whether  the  two  last  paragraphs  on  your  tenth  page 
would  bear  the  test  of  this  rule  of  rhetoric.  That  point,  how 
ever,  being  disposed  of,  according  to  every  man's  taste  (&  there 
are  a  great  many  whose  taste,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  does  not 
approve  the  rule  before  mentioned)  the  performance  is  one  which 
I  think  does  you  credit. 

1  suppose  you  know  what  Mrs  Woodward's  intention  is,  relative 
to  the  cause  at  Washington.     The  law  of  the  U.  States  makes  pro 
vision  for  summoning  Excrs  &  Admrs  in  such  cases  ;  but  I  do  not 
know,  at  present,  whether  the  summons  must  come  from  the  Court 
at  Washington,  or  whether  some  equivalent  notice  may  not  be 
given  before  Court,  &  have  the  same  effect.     In  the  first  case, 
some  delay  would  be  necessarily  created,  which,  I  suppose,  is  not 
desirable  to  either  party. 

Will  there  be  any  agent  of  the  University  at  Washington,  in 
Feby,  authorized  to  appear  for  Mrs  W.  or  not,  according  to  cir 
cumstances  ?  One  would  think  this  would  be  very  convenient  & 
useful.  If  Mrs  W.  has  no  motive  for  not  disclosing  her  inten- 

1  President  S.  C.  Bartlett  of  Dartmouth  in  his  remarks  at  the  Webster  Centennial, 
at  Marshfield,  Oct.  12,  1882,  said :  "  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  of  his,"  &e.,  and  then 
quoted  the  passage  here  printed.  The  complete  letter  has  not  been  found. 

2  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  copies  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 


Dartmouth    College   in  iSoi 

From  the  original  Drawing  by  George  Ticknor,  in  the  library  of 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
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tions  in  this  respect,  I  should  be  glad  you  would  write  me  on  the 
Subject.  If  she  has,  of  course,  I  wish  no  information.  If  I  do 
not  learn  that  Mrs.  W.  intends  to  authorize  an  appearance  for  her 
at  W.  I  incline  to  think  that  we  must  take  some  step  on  the  sub 
ject  soon.  Yours  &c.  D  WEBSTER. 

To  Jeremiah  Smith. 

BOSTON  Jan  2.  1819 

DEAR  SIR,  —  We  have  Mr.  Story's  and  Mr.  Abbot's  Deposition. 
The  first  is  sufficiently  well  taken.  The  latter  is  not  yet  opened. 
We  have  also  Mr.  Betton's  which  is  very  well.  Ten  days  ago, 
we  sent  to  Vermont,  for  Faxon's  and  shall  wait  awhile  for  it  — 
though  I  am  confident  we  could  charge  the  rogue  with  what  we 
have,  or  shall  have  when  Tilton's  comes.  President  Brown  is 
here  and  reminds  me  that  the  time  cometh  when  our  causes 
are  coming  on  again.  I  expect  to  leave  here  about  the  15th  and 
must  have  the  records  by  that  time.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the 
present  state  of  that  matter  and  Mr.  B  does  not.  He  relies  on 
you  and  Counsellor  Farrar.  Are  all  things  right,  &  may  I  ex 
pect  the  records  by  the  15th  ?  Last  spring  I  sent  out  for  Duke  on 
Charitable  uses,  and  Highmore  on  Mortmain  and  have  received 
them  both.  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  send  one  of  them  for  your  exam 
ination.  In  haste,  yours  ever  D.  WEBSTER 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

WASHINGTON,  February  4,  1819. 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  —  Since  my  arrival  here,  I  have  been  all  the  time 
in  court,  and  can  therefore  as  yet  say  nothing  more  than  I  have 
seen  and  heard  here.  Most  of  the  judges  came  here  with  opinions 
drawn  in  the  College  cause.  On  the  other  side  a  second  argument, 
as  you  know,  was  expected.  Dr.  Perkins  had  been  a  week  at 
Baltimore,  conferring  with  Mr.  Pinkney.  Mr.  Pinkney  came  up 
on  Monday.  On  Tuesday  morning,  he  being  in  court,  as  soon  as 
the  judges  had  taken  their  seats,  the  Chief  Justice  said  that  in 
vacation  the  judges  had  formed  opinions  in  the  College  cause. 
He  then  immediately  began  reading  his  opinion,  and,  of  course, 
nothing  was  said  of  a  second  argument.  Five  of  the  judges  con 
curred  in  the  result,  and  I  believe  most  or  all  of  them  will  give 
their  opinions  to  the  reporter.  Nothing  has  been  said  in  court 
about  the  other  causes.  Mr  Pinkney  says  he  means  to  argue  one 
of  them  ;  but  I  think  he  will  alter  his  mind.  There  is  nothing 

1  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason,  by  George  S.  Hillard. 
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left  to  argue  on.  The  Chief  Justice's  opinion  was  in  his  own 
peculiar  way.  He  reasoned  along  from  step  to  step ;  and,  not 
referring  to  the  cases,  adopted  the  principles  of  them,  and  worked 
the  whole  into  a  close,  connected,  and  very  able  argument.  Some 
of  the  other  judges,  I  am  told,  have  drawn  opinions  with  more 
reference  to  authorities.  Judge  Bell's  case  I  expect  to  come  on 
in  two  or  three  days.  I  am  alone  in  it,  and  must  do  as  well  as  I 
can.  I  have  not  been  in  Congress  ;  and  have  seen  very  few  mem 
bers.  The  House  is  yet  in  the  Seminole  war ;  afterwards  comes 
the  Bank,  and  near  to  that,  I  think,  comes  the  third  of  March.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  chance  for  the  Bankrupt  Bill  or  the  Cir 
cuit  Court  Bill,  this  session.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  King.  It  is  not 
thought  here  that  he  will  be  reflected.  I  shall  write  you  again,  as 
soon  as  I  have  acquainted  myself  with  the  topics  that  float  in  the 
Congress  circles.  Mr.  Bagot  returns  to  England  in  the  spring 
Yours  truly,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

WASHINGTON  Feb  24  1819 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Since  I  wrote  you  a  day  or  two  since  we  have  been 
talking  a  little  about  the  College  causes.  In  the  action  agt  Wood 
ward,  judgt  is  rendered,  nuno  pro  tune,  as  of  last  term.  The 
other  causes  will  be  remanded,  without  argument  or  discussion 
here.  If  no  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  Verdict  the  Circuit 
Court  will  know  what  Judgt  to  render ;  If  the  other  side  should 
be  inclined  to  attempt  to  make  a  different  case,  he  must  offer  his 
evidence  &  rely  on  his  bill  of  exceptions,  if  the  evidence  should  be 
ruled  out  as  immaterial. 

In  the  mean  time  the  opinions  in  the  first  cause  will  be  pub 
lished,  &  it  is  not  probable  that  Counsel  see  anything  left, 
whereon  to  maintain  further  contest.  I  thought  it,  upon  the 
whole,  a  great  point  gained,  to  make  this  arrangement  &  avoid 
farther  discussion  here.  If  they  move  to  set  aside  this  verdict,  it 
will  probably  only  be  granted  upon  condition  of  acceding  to  all 
the  facts,  on  our  part,  already  in  the  Verdict.  This  will  secure 
us  against  the  expense  &  inconvenience  of  going  thro  our  proofs 
again.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  when  the  Election  is  over, 
there  will  be  no  great  inclination  to  keep  up  the  contest.  Our 
Bank  argument  goes  on  &  threatens  to  be  long,  —  nothing  new 
respecting  Bell's  cause.  Yours  as  usual  D.  WEBSTER 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  copies  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 
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To  Jeremiah  Smith. 

WASHINGTON  Feb  28  1819 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Judgment  is  entered  in  Trustees  v.  Woodward,  as 
of  last  term,  that  the  said  Trustees  do  recover  of  the  said  Wood 
ward,  the  aforesaid  sum  of  twenty  thousand  Dollars,  so  found  & 
assessed  as  aforesaid ;  &  I  have  in  my  bag  a  mandate  to  the 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  to 
carry  this  judgment  into  Execution.  So  much  for  that  cause,  & 
the  second  argument  therein  expected. 

As  to  the  other  causes,  Messrs  Pinkney  &  Wirt  have  been  very 
much  pressed  by  the  agents  &  partisans  here  to  argue  one  of  these 
causes,  upon  the  ground  of  the  new  facts.  By  the  time,  however, 
that  we  approached  near  the  causes,  they  saw  difficulties  &  their 
zeal  began  to  cool.  It  was  impossible  to  agree  on  definite  facts. 
It  was  hardly  possible  to  expect  any  different  result  than  had 
already  taken  place,  from  another  argument  without  new  facts. 
Some  of  the  opinions  of  the  Judges  appeared  to  go  so  far  as  to  be 
decisive  against  them,  even  taking  the  new  facts  for  granted. 
At  the  same  time  we  heard  here  the  Echoes  of  the  clamor  in  N.  H 
that  the  cause  had  not  been  heard  on  its  true  facts.  I  called 
up  the  subject  a  day  or  two  before  we  should  have  reached  the 
cause,  &  desired  to  know  from  the  counsel  whether  it  was  ex 
pected  to  argue  on  one  of  those  causes.  This  brought  on  a  con 
versation  between  Bench  &  Bar  which  finally  terminated  in  this 
that  the  causes  should  be  remanded  by  consent ;  that  Defts  might, 
in  Circuit  Court,  move  to  set  aside  this  Verdict  if  they  should  be 
so  advised,  when  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  in  Woodward's  case 
should  be  read  &  known.  I  found  this  course  would  be  agreeable 
&  adopted  it  at  once.  In  truth  I  did  not  want  a  second  argument 
here,  upon  an  assumption  of  facts.  If  I  do  not  misjudge  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  the  Circuit  Court.  We  shall  not,  I  trust,  be 
called  on  to  argue  on  any  more  special  Verdicts.  If  the  Defdts 
do  not  acquiesce  in  any  opinions  of  the  Judge  they  must  take  their 
course  by  bill  of  exceptions.  We  are  not  yet  thro  the  Bank 
Question.  Martin  has  been  talking  3  ds.  Pinkney  replies  to 
morrow  &  that  finishes.  I  set  out  for  home  next  day. 

Always  with  sincere  regard  yrs  D  WEBSTER 

Inter  nos 

I  do  not  believe  anybody  expects  the  College  Question  ever  to 
come  here  again.  My  impression  is  that  Council  here  are  glad  of 
a  convenient  mode  of  disposing  of  it  quietly. 
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To  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  Salem.1 

BOSTON,  Thursday  Eve.  [March,  1819.] 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  —  We  have  been  looking  for  you  for  two  or 
three  days ;  but  on  sending  to  the  marshalPs  to-day,  he  sent  me 
word  you  were  at  home  unwell.  So  I  have  been  considering 
whether  I  ought  not  to  write  you  to  tell  you  how  glad  we  should 
be  [to]  see  you  here,  if  you  should  find  it  convenient  to  come 
up.  I  send  you  a  few  English  newspapers  which  may  amuse 
you.  Ch.  Baron  Richards,  it  seems,  is  appointed  by  letters  patent 
Prolocutor  of  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  absence  of  the  Ld. 
Chancellor  from  indisposition.  Perhaps  this  shows  who  is  to  be 
Ld.  Eldon's  successor. 

I  have  no  new  law  books ;  Wells  &  Lilley  expect  some  by  an 
early  arrival. 

One  of  the  things  I  wish  to  see  you  most  about  relates  to  our 
College  book.2  Arrangements  are  made  to  print  it  in  Exeter. 
Judge  Smith  will  see  to  the  N.  H.  case ;  the  proofs  of  the  opinions 
of  the  Judges  will  be  sent  to  you,  &  of  the  rest  of  the  Washington 
case  probably  to  me.  At  any  rate  you  are  to  see  the  proofs  of 
the  Opinions.  Lest  the  book  should  not  get  on  fast  enough  for 
Wheaton,  I  intend  to  have  the  opinions  copied  immediately.  But 
before  they  are  copied,  I  wish  to  go  over  the  Chief's  &  Judge  W's 
with  you,  &  to  see  that  every  word  &  letter  be  right.  On  this 
account  I  wish  to  see  you  for  two  hours  soon.  If  you  cannot  come 
up,  I  must  go  to  Salem,  which  is  not  quite  convenient,  as  Judge 
Jackson  is  holding  our  N.  P.  court  at  this  time.  Pray  let  me 
hear  from  you.  Yrs.  as  ever.  D.  WEBSTER. 

P.  S.  The  opinion  in  the  Bank  cause  is  universally  praised. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  admirable.  Great  things  have  been  done  this 
session.  I  send  a  N.  York  paper,  in  which  you  will  see  what 
Judge  Todd  has  been  about,  if  you  have  not  seen  it  before. 

To  Joseph  HopJcinson.3 

BOSTON,  March  22.  1819 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  several  favors  from 
Washington  —  as  to  the  "  hint"  which  has  more  recently  been 
stated  to  you  "  distinctly,"  I  am  clear  for  your  accepting  it.  I 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XIV. 

2  Timothy  Farrar's  "  Report  of  the  Case  of  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College 
against  William  H.  Woodward." 

8  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Dart 
mouth*  College  Library.  Addressed  "  To  the  Honble  Joseph  Hopkinson,  care  of 
Francis  Hopkinson,  Esq.,  Philadelphia." 
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have  thought  a  good  deal  of  it,  &  am  decidedly  of  opinion  you 
ought  not  to  refuse.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  will  be  very 
honorable  to  you,  &  not  unprofitable.  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate. 

I  found  President  Brown  here.  Our  Book  must  go  on,  &,  on 
looking  over  your  minutes,  I  perceived,  very  soon,  how  much 
better  you  could  write  them  off  than  I  could.  I  would  cheerfully 
take  the  labour ;  but  as  it  is  a  Book  which  is  to  make  some  noise 
in  the  world,  I  wish  your  part  of  it  to  be  done  up  to  your  own 
satisfaction.  You  must  therefore  write  out  your  argument.  I  will 
examine,  compare,  correct,  &  edit  it ;  &  take  any  other  labor 
about  it ;  but  you  must  write  it,  $  give  it  the  impress  of  your  own 
style  $  manner.  This  is  a  work  which  you  must  do  for  reputation. 
Our  College  cause  will  be  known  to  our  children's  children.  Let 
us  take  care  that  the  rogues  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  their  grand 
fathers.  We  shall  want  your  argument  for  the  press  in  about 
three  weeks  —  or  a  month.  Three  mornings  will  give  you  time 
to  complete  it. 

I  believe  we  shall  have  little  further  trouble  with  the  Univer 
sity,  altho  she  does  not  seem  to  die  with  grace.  The  instruc 
tion  in  it  is  broken  up,  &  the  College  scholars  are  in  possession  of 
the  buildings.  The  story  is,  that  a  Gentleman,  coming  that  way, 
brought  off  two  of  the  classes  of  the  University  in  his  gig.  Most 
of  the  Boys  have  I  believe  joined  the  College.  The  decision  has 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  a  great  majority  of  the  people. 
The  Trustees  are  to  meet  the  28th  of  April,  after  which  time  you 
will  immediately  hear  from  them.  Yours  as  ever  D.  WEBSTER 

To  Jeremiah  Mason}- 

BOSTON  March  22  1819 

DB  SIR,  —  I  agree  that  the  Book  ought  to  be  confined  very  much 
to  the  law  case,  except  a  general  preface,  giving  a  short  view  of 
the  History  of  the  College.  Such  is  Mr.  Brown's  opinion,  &  as 
the  Book  is  to  be  made  in  N.  H.  you  must  see  that  it  is  made 
right.  The  Princeton  People  have  requested  me  to  be  their 
agent  in  looking  up  their  legacy.  They  expect  no  difficulty, 
as  Mr.  Allen  has  written  them  that  he  shall  give  them  all  facil 
ities.  I  have  reed  a  power  of  Atty  to  you  &,  me,  jointly 
&  severally.  All  that  at  present  seems  to  be  necessary  is  to 
appoint  some  one  to  see  to  the  rents  &  taxes.  There  is  a 
quaker,  by  the  name  of  Williams,  the  best  man  I  at  present  think 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  copies  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 
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of,  to  manage  such  a  concern.  He  was  a  sort  of  land  agent  & 
adviser  to  Dr.  Wheelock,  &  knows  all  about  the  property.  Mr. 
Brown  thinks  him  much  the  best  man  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
propose  to  write  to  him,  sending  a  list  of  the  lands  devised,  & 
requesting  him  to  call  on  the  tenants  to  pay  him  the  rents  from 
the  time  of  notice.  The  Judgt  in  the  College  cause  is  entered 
Feb.  1818  declaring  the  acts  not  valid.  I  suppose  that  must 
meet  the  provision  in  Dr.  W's  Will.  Having  written  as  above 
to  Friend  Williams  I  propose  to  do  nothing  further  at  present. 
If  I  am  not  right,  thus  far,  please  to  put  me  right. 

I  cannot  go  to  Portsmo  at  present,  altho  I  wish  very  much  to 
see  you,  Perhaps  May  Court  may  bring  me  down,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  Bartlett  &  Sullivan  intend  to  do  anything 
further  in  their  causes,  or  not ;  but  I  suppose  they  do  not  know 
themselves. 

With  affectionate  remembrances  to  Mrs  Mason  &  the  children 

Yrs  as  ever  D  WEBSTER 

To  Jeremiah  Mason. 

BOSTON  April  10.  1819. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  My  own  interest  would  be  promoted  by  preventing 
the  Book.  I  shall  strut  well  enough  in  the  Washington  Report, 
&  if  the  "  Book  "  should  not  be  published,  the  world  would  not 
know  where  I  borrowed  my  plumes.  But  I  am  still  inclined  to 
have  the  Book.  One  reason  is,  that  you  &  Judge  Smith  may 
have  the  credit  which  belongs  to  you.  Another  is,  I  believe, 
Judge  Story  is  strongly  of  opinion  it  would  be  a  useful  work,  that 
Wheaton's  Reports  go  only  into  the  hands  of  Professional  men, 
but  that  this  Book  might  be  read  by  other  Classes,  &c.  &c. 
If  it  should  be  decided,  at  May  Term,  that  another  cause  should 
go  to  Washington,  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  have  the  book 
published — but  I  have  hitherto  had  a  strong  belief  we  should 
finish  the  actions,  at  May  Court  —  I  think  so  still,  but  very 
probably  may  be  disappointed.  I  should  be  for  pressing  the 
Judge  to  adjourn  for  a  short  time,  rather  than  continue  the 
causes.  1  think  he  will  feel  the  propriety  of  settling  the  contro 
versy,  as  far  as  may  be  done. 

I  shall  come  down,  accidents  excepted,  &  very  possibly,  Mrs 
W.  may  attend  the  same  Court  —  she  has  not  determined,  how 
ever,  as  yet,  whether  she  shall  go  that  Circuit.  Solicitor  Genl 
Davis  goes  down  to  try  Bullard  v.  French.  By  what  I  learn  he 
intends  to  go  to  issue  on  a  new  premise  in  that  case. 
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In  a  newspaper  Report,  I  see  that  Mr  Justice  Bayley,  of  the 
Kings  bench,  said  lately  "  Debt  will  not  lie  by  indorsee  of  a  Bill  of 
Exchange  vs.  Acceptor,  for  want  of  privity."  Yrs.  D.  \V. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

BOSTOX,  April  13,  1819. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  I  was  yesterday  at  Salem.  Judge  Story  has 
lost  a  daughter  (the  one  who  has  so  long  been  an  invalid),  and 
Mrs  Story  is  quite  unwell  but  convalescent.  He  says  he  wishes 
the  circuit  had  commenced,  that  he  might  have  employment  and 
occupation.  As  to  the  College  Cause,  you  may  depend  on  it  that 
there  will  be  difficulty  in  getting  delay  in  that  case,  without 
reason.  I  flatter  myself  the  judge  will  tell  the  defendants,  that 
the  new  facts  which  they  talk  of,  were  presented  to  the  minds  of 
the  judges  at  Washington,  and  that,  if  all  proved,  they  would  not 
have  the  least  effect  on  the  opinion  of  any  judge ;  that  unless  it 
can  be  proved  that  the  king  did  not  grant  such  a  charter  as  the 
special  verdict  recites,  or  that  the  New  Hampshire  General  Court 
did  not  pass  such  acts  as  are  therein  contained,  no  material 
alteration  of  the  case  can  be  made.  Our  course  will  be  to  resist 
the  introduction  of  evidence  —  on  the  ground  of  immateriality  — 
being  very  liberal  as  to  the  sort  of  evidence  which  we  care  for, 
provided  the  facts  proposed  to  be  proved  be  admissible.  Let  Mr. 
Bartlett  continue  to  understand  that  we  shall  resist  all  delay. 
You  may  take  another  thing  for  true,  —  Pinkney  sent  back  this 
cause  to  get  rid  of  it.  He  talked,  however,  and  blustered,  because 
among  other  reasons  the  party  was  in  a  fever  and  he  must  do 
something  for  his  fees.  As  he  could  not  talk  in  court,  he  there 
fore  talked  out  of  court.  I  believe  his  course  is  understood.  Let 
us  hope  for  the  best,  and  by  all  means  oppose  protraction. 

Yours,  truly,  D.  WEBSTER 

N.  B.  To  take  away  pretense  of  delay,  suppose  you  tell  Bartlett 
that  we  shall  not  require  strict  proof  of  any  known  fact  if  the 
court  should  think  the  fact  material. 


UNITED   STATES   SUPREME   COURT   CASES. 
To  Jeremiah  Mason. 

WASHINGTON,  February  15,  1819. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  determined  to  write  you  a  letter  before  I 
sleep,  although  this  doing  nothing  I  find  to  be  the  most  busy 

1  This  letter  and  the  two  letters  which  follow  it  are  from  the  Memoir  and  Cor 
respondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 

VOL.  IV.  — 4 
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employment  on  earth.  To  talk  is  so  much  the  practice,  that  in 
the  few  causes  I  have,  I  find  my  attention  wholly  engaged  in 
listening.  We  have,  for  instance,  an  equity  case  here  from 
Massachusetts  District.  Mr.  Bigelow,  Mr.  Amory,  and  myself 
argued  it  in  half  a  day  in  Boston.  It  comes  up  here  on  precisely 
the  same  papers  and  same  points.  We  have  now  been  two  whole 
days  upon  it,  and  Wirt  is  not  yet  through  for  appellee,  and  I  am 
yet  to  close  for  appellant.  In  Mr.  Bell's  case,  Mr.  Pinkney  was 
near  two  hours  in  opening,  and  full  four  in  the  close.  In  that 
case  we  have  no  judgment  yet.  I  think  some  impression  was 
made  on  our  side,  and  I  have  hopes  of  the  issue,  but  know  nothing 
certain. 

I  believe  the  terms  of  a  treaty  are  nearly  settled  with  Don 
Onis.  United  States  to  have  Florida,  and  to  pay  our  own  citizens 
their  claims  on  Spain,  not  exceeding  five  and  a  half  millions. 
Our  Government  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  adjust 
their  claims.  The  Western  boundary  I  do  not  know ;  suppose, 
however,  that  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  on  the  Gulf,  and  some 
where  near  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River  on  the  Pacific,  are  the 
termini.  How  to  run  from  point  to  point,  I  know  not.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  signing  of  such  a  treaty  will  be  announced  before 
Congress  rises,  though  at  present  it  is  not  wished,  I  understand, 
that  much  should  be  said  about  it.  The  judge's  salaries  have  got 
through  the  House.  Their  fate  in  the  Senate  is  uncertain,  but  I 
think  they  will  get  through.  The  heads  of  departments  will  not 
wish  to  trust  the  bill  back  in  the  House  again. 

The  Circuit  Court  Bill,  it  seems  generally  understood,  will  not 
be  brought  forward  this  session  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied 
it  should  not  be.  Nothing  has  been  as  yet  done  with  the  Bank 
ruptcy,  and  it  seems  too  late  to  do  anything.  The  question  is 
before  the  Court  whether  the  State  Bankrupt  Laws  are  valid. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  six  judges  now  here  will  be 
equally  divided  on  the  point.  I  confess,  however,  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion  there  will  be  an  opinion  and  that  that  opinion  will  be 
against  the  State  laws.  If  there  were  time  remaining,  the  de 
cision,  should  it  happen,  might  help  through  the  bill.  The 
question  between  Maryland  and  the  Bank,  is  to  be  argued  this 
day  week.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  result.  Wirt  and  Pinkney 
still  talk  of  arguing  one  of  the  College  causes.  On  our  side  we 
smile  at  this,  not  being  able  to  suppose  them  serious.  I  hope 
they  will  not  attempt  it,  as  it  would  only  lead  to  embarrassment 
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about  the  facts.  I  should  have  no  fears  for  the  result.  I  am 
anxious  to  know  how  the  decision  is  received  in  New  England. 
Our  New  Hampshire  members  behaved  very  well  on  the  subject 
of  the  judge's  salaries,  notwithstanding  this  decision.  Mr.  Swan 
made  a  speech,  and  it  is  said  a  very  good  one,  in  their  favor. 
Holmes  opposed  them  with  great  violence.  I  wrote  Judge  Bell 
yesterday.  You  may  say  to  him  that  nothing  has  occurred  to-day 
indicative  of  a  decision, 

Yours  very  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason. 

WASHINGTON,  February  23,  1819. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  received  yours  yesterday,  enclosing  a  column 
of  the  "  New  Hampshire  Gazette."  The  piece  was  probably  writ 
ten  either  by or  the .  The  "  Concord  Patriot,"  I  per 
ceive,  is  full  of  stuff  equally  bad  or  worse.  This  is  disreputable 
to  our  part  of  the  country,  and  on  that  account  is  to  be  lamented. 
It  will  do  no  hurt  here.  Depend  upon  it  the  fate  of  the  cause  is 
fixed  in  this  court.  Messrs.  Pinkney  and  Wirt  talk  of  arguing 
one  of  the  other  causes  when  we  reach  them.  Perhaps  they  will, 
but  I  very  much  doubt  it.  As  to  their  facts  which  they  say  are 
new,  they  will,  I  apprehend,  be  told  that  if  admitted,  they  would 
not  alter  the  result ;  and  in  the  next  place  that  the  court  con 
siders  the  recital  of  the  charter  as  conclusive  upon  the  facts  con 
tained  in  it.  I  hope  we  shall  get  to  the  causes  in  about  a  week ; 
and  although  Mr.  Pinkney  speaks  of  wishing  the  argument  to  be 
next  year,  I  shall  endeavor  to  press  the  causes  through  to  a  final 
decision  now.  The  unanimity  of  the  court  gives  it  great  strength  ; 
and  they  will  be,  if  I  mistake  not,  not  at  all  inclined  to  leave  the 
cause  under  any  doubt  whatever.  In  Judge  Bell's  case,  the 
event  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  My  belief  is,  there  is  a  division 
on  the  bench.  You  may  take  it  for  true,  at  present,  that  Ch.  J., 
L.,  and  J.,  are  in  favor  of  Bell ;  W.,  D.,  and  S.,  contra.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  mention  this,  even  to  Mr.  Bell.  It  is  possible  that 
further  reflection  may  bring  a  majority  to  think  alike,  but  I  am 
fearful  it  must  stand  over  and  be  argued  again  before  Todd.  You 
observed  the  fate  of  the  Insolvent  Laws.  The  case  between 
Maryland  and  the  Bank  is  now  on  the  carpet.  I  said  what  be 
longed  to  me  yesterday.  Hopkinson  answered.  It  will  be  fur 
ther  argued  by  Mr.  Pinkney  and  Mr.  Wirt  on  our  side,  and  by 
Jones  and  Martin  for  the  State ;  of  the  decision  I  have  no  doubt. 
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We  had  a  favorable  decision  yesterday  in  the  United  States  vs. 
Kice,  about  the  goods  imported  into  Castine,  while  the  British 
held  that  town.  There  will  be  nothing  done  against  the  bank. 
Lowndes'  speech  on  Saturday  shook  the  facts  of  the  report  essen 
tially.  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  fifty  votes  for  doing  any 
thing.  A  treaty  is  concluded  with  Spain.  The  Floridas  are  ours. 
It  will  be  speedily  known.  The  treaty  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  are  very  likely  yet  to  censure  Jackson.  Goldsborough 
says  there  is  a  settled  majority  for  doing  so.  Our  great  friend, 
however,  will  be  the  other  way.  It  is  said  he  was  consulted  on 
the  subject  last  summer.  Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  Judiciary 
Bill.  It  will  probably  not  be  stirred ;  yet  it  is  possible  it  may, 
but  I  think  the  chance  very  small.  I  have  something  to  tell  you 
when  I  see  you  on  that  subject,  which  will  make  you  laugh. 

I  beg  you  to  give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Mason  and  Mary,  and  all 
the  children.  I  begin  to  be  anxious  to  get  off.  A  month  is  as 
long  as  Washington  wears  well.  I  hope  to  get  away  by  the  5th 
or  6th  of  March. 

Yours  very  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

BOSTON  April  6.  1819 

DEAR  SIB,  —  I  enclose  you  Mr.  Brown's  letter,  that  you  may 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  giving  formal  notice  to  Sullivan  &  Bart- 
lett,  that  we  intend  to  proceed  in  the  actions  at  May  Term.  I 
wish  to  finish  them.  The  topic  has  been  long  eno',  under  dis 
cussion.  I  am  persuaded  the  Court  will  see  the  propriety  of  a 
speedy  decision  of  all  the  remaining  questions,  if  there  be  any 
remaining  questions  Yrs  D  WEBSTER 

To  Jeremiah  Mason. 

BOSTON  May  5,  1819. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  We  arrived,  very  safely,  last  night  at  8  Clock. 
Having  found  a  bit  of  fresh  salmon  by  the  way,  &  finding  also  a 
drop  of  good  wine  in  our  Chaise  box,  we  had  a  Sumptuous  dinner 
at  Topsfield. 

As  you  have  little  or  nothing  to  do,  —  according  to  your  own 
account  of  yourself,  (except  looking  after  the  Book)  I  want  you 

1  This  letter  and  the  two  letters  which  follow  it  are  from  copies  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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to  think  of  a  question  or  two,  which  may  arise  in  Blakely  v. 
Cabot. 

The  plf  is  described  as  of  Wilmington,  N.  Carolina,  &c.  I 
suppose  the  defdt  will,  or  it  is  possible  he  will,  plead,  that  she  is 
not  of  Wilmington  &c  but  of  Boston.  Would  such  a  plea  be  in 
disability  of  the  plf,  or  to  the  Jurisdiction  ?  If  the  latter,  is  a  plea 
to  the  Jurisdiction,  like  other  pleas  in  this  respect,  viz  ;  that  if  an 
issue  of  part  be  Joined  in  it,  &  found  for  the  Plf,  the  Judgment 
is  to  be  peremptory,  or  in  chief  ? 

I  have  not  looked  at  these  questions  —  but  seeing  it  probable 
they  may  arise,  I  should  like  to  get  your  notion  upon  them. 

I  have  not  been  out  to  learn  the  news  if  there  be  any 

Yrs  D  WEBSTER 

The  action  vs.  Cabot  must  be  tried  —  I  have  a  hope  that  the 
other  may  not.  Whatever  occurs  to  you,  either  on  the  Law  of 
the  case,  or  on  the  General  reasoning  abt  motives,  I  shd  be  glad  to 
hear. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason. 

BOSTON  May  27. 1819. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Mr.  Austin  read  this  Morning  a  mass  of  papers, 
about  the  new  facts.  The  judge  thought  there  was  nothing  in 
them,  but  has  taken  the  papers  for  a  day  or  two  ;  to  examine  them 
before  he  gives  a  formal  decision.  He  says,  he  sees  nothing 
which  contradicts  any  part  of  the  recital  of  the  Charter.  We 
had  not  much  talk  about  it.  Mr.  A.  read  &  stated  all  he  chose  to 
do,  &  the  Judge  intimated,  that  the  new  facts  had  no  bearing  on 
any  part  of  the  Courts  Opinion.  Tlie  Slander  causes  are  settled. 
How  does  the  Book  come  on  ?  I  believe  it  will  never  be 
finished.  Yrs  D.  WEBSTER 


ON  MR.   MASON  BEING   CHOSEN  A  TRUSTEE   OF 
DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

BOSTON  Saturday  Evening  [May  1819] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  learn  this  moment,  that  you  are  chosen  a 
Trustee   of  D.   College.     Under  present  circumstances,  I  hope 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  endorsed,  in  another 
hand,  "May  1819." 
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earnestly,  you  will  not  decline  it.     You  can  relinquish  it  when  you 
please ;  but  it  will  do  great  good,  that  you  should  not  refuse  it. 
It  will  gratify  all  good  people,  that  you  are  chosen ;  &  if  you 
hold  it  but  a  year,  I  trust  you  will  accept  it. 

Yours  as  ever  D.  WEBSTER 


THE    UNITED   STATES  BANK. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

BOSTON,  November  15, 1819. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Our  family  is  in  such  a  condition,  as  to  health, 
that  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  visit  you  this  week. 
Our  little  girl  has  been  sick  and  is  now  not  well ;  and  one  of  our 
domestics  has  a  settled  and  very  severe  and  dangerous  typhus 
fever.  Dr.  Warren  thinks  her  symptoms  better  to-day,  although 
she  is  yet  in  danger.  I  regret  this  disappointment  the  more 
as  there  are  some  topics  about  which  I  wish  to  confer  with 
you.  The  principal  one  is  the  Bank.  All  that  was  publicly  done 
you  have  seen.  Mr.  Sears  tells  me,  and  wishes  me  to  inform  you, 
that  there  is  no  intention  of  discontinuing  the  New  Hampshire 
Branch.  Perhaps  you  will  not  think  it  worth  while  to  say  much 
about  this,  however,  at  present.  Our  people  here  are  making 
exertions  to  collect  proxies,  with  a  view  to  the  election,  the  first 
of  January,  and  we  beg  you  to  look  out  for  the  New  Hampshire 
votes.  A  list  of  directors  was  pretty  much  agreed  on,  at  least  for 
the  Northern  States,  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  intended  that  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  shall  have  three  each:  New  York, — 
Bronson,  Gracie,  and  Bayard,  probably.  Massachusetts,  —  Lloyd, 
Silsbee,  and,  mirabile  dictu,  D.  W. !  This  last  they  will  be  laughed 
out  of  the  notion  of,  and  therefore,  pray  say  not  a  word  about  it. 
Our  proxies  here  will  be  given  to  Mr.  Lloyd  or  Mr.  Silsbee,  both 
of  whom  will  attend  the  election.  They  should  be  with  power  of 
substitution,  lest  accident  should  happen.  It  is  thought  here, 
that  the  present  is  a  favorable  time  to  introduce  a  proper  manage 
ment  into  the  Bank,  and  I  think  you  will  be  of  that  opinion.  Will 
you  write  me  on  the  subject,  and  let  me  know  what  number  of 
votes  may  be  calculated  on  in  New  Hampshire.  It  is  not  thought 
probable  that  any  opposition  will  be  made  to  the  ticket  which  will 
be  proposed.  But  it  will  be  well  to  be  prepared  against  surprise. 

1  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 
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Wednesday.  —  We  see  with  immense  pain,  the  annunciation  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Appleton.  Few  men  have  made  a  short  life  more 
useful,  and  his  friends  must  derive  great  consolation  from  that 
reflection. 

I  have  seen  Stuart.  He  says  the  pictures  shall  be  completed 
this  week.  I  think  they  may  be,  perhaps,  next. 

Let  us  hear  from  you.        Yours  as  usual,  D.  WEBSTER. 


THE   MEMORIAL   ON  EXTENSION   OF   SLAVERY. 
To  Rufus  King} 

BOSTON,  Dec.  27,  1819 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  "  Memorial "  2  agreed  on 
here  in  relation  to  the  Missouri  question,  &  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  to  thank  you,  most  sincerely,  for  the  publication  of 
your  Speeches  on  the  Subject. 

We  have  added  little  or  nothing,  in  this  Memorial,  to  the  view 
taken  by  you ;  and  yet  we  thought  it  might  be  well  to  state  the 
argument  over  again,  in  the  hope  that  some  might  read  it  in  this 
shape,  who  might  not  see  it,  better  stated  in  your  admirable 
Speeches. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  of  my  very  great  regard  &  am  yr  ob.  St. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER 
To  Henry  Baldwin? 

WASHINGTON  Feb.  15.  1820 

SIR,  —  May  I  have  permission  to  see  you,  at  such  time  &  place 
as  may  suit  your  convenience,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  you  to 
correct  a  misrepresentation,  which  seems  to  have  gone  abroad, 
respecting  expressions  said  to  be  used  by  me,  in  a  late  conversa 
tion  with  you.  I  understand  it  is  reported,  that  I  observed  to 
you,  that  I  considered  the  question  before  Congress,  as  a  question 
of  political  power  ;  &  added  [that  if  the  free  States  could  carry 
this  question  4  No  such  expression  used  by  you  or  me  —  no W,  they  Could 

hereafter  carry  any  others.] 

I  am  sure  I  said  nothing,  in  any  degree  like  this,  for  I  never, 
at  any  time,  spoke,  or  thought  of  this  question,  as  being  a  fit 

1  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  Vol.  VI.  p.  241. 

2  See  the  "  Memorial "  in  Miscellaneous  Papers  Hitherto  Uncollected. 

3  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 

4  The  words  in  smaller  type  are  in  Mr.  Baldwin's  hand  and  the  brackets  are 
presumably  his. 
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question  to  be  decided  on  such  considerations.  After  some 
previous  conversation,  in  which  you  intimated,  I  think,  (what  I 
had  understood  before)  that  your  opinion  was  against  the  restric 
tion,  you  lamented  the  agitation  of  the  question  now,  &  thought 
it  not  wise  in  the  Gentlemen  from  the  North  to  have  produced  it, 
since  there  was  the  subject  of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  &  other  sub 
jects  deeply  interesting  to  the  people  of  the  North  towards  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  conciliate  the  dispositions  of  the  South. 
To  this  my  remark,  by  way  of  answer,  simply  was,  that  I  pre 
sumed  the  people  of  the  North,  among  other  considerations, 
regarded  this  question  as  one  which  affected  their  right  to  an 
equal  weight  in  the  political  power  of  the  G-overnment,  $•  that  they 
would  not  think  it  reasonable  to  be  called  on  to  surrender  this,  in 
order  to  obtain  any  favorable  act  of  Ordinary  Legislation.  This 
observation  was  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  representation,  which 
I  have  always  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  objections  to  making  new 
slave  States.  I  certainly  spoke  in  reference,  solely,  to  this  mode, 
in  which  political  power  was  to  be  affected ;  &  if  I  was  understood 
in  any  other  sense,  I  was  greatly  misunderstood. 

I  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  inten 
tional  misrepresentation  could  have  been  made  by  you ;  On  a  sub 
ject,  however,  of  so  much  excitement,  I  am  particularly  anxious 
that  no  remark  of  mine  may  be  misunderstood,  &  must  rely  on 
you  to  correct  an  erroneous  impression,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary 
so  to  do,  whether  it  arose  from  any  inaccuracy  in  my  own  expres 
sion,  or  any  other  cause.1 

With  great  respect,  Yrs  D  WEBSTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS  AND   NEW   HAMPSHIRE   AFFAIRS. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.2 

BOSTON,  May  30,  1820. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  hope  you  will  think  a  little  of  districting  your 
State  for  members  of  Congress.  I  deem  it  an  important  affair  in 

1  To  this  letter  Mr.  Baldwin  sent  the  following  reply,  printed  from  the  original, 
written  on  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Webster's  letter,  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  : 

DEAR  SIR,  —  There  was  no  misapprehension  of  our  conversation.  It  related  to 
Slave  representation,  as  the  subject  was  referred  to  in  the  Boston  Memorial,  I  did 
not  think  of  any  other  meaning  to  the  word  political  power.  There  was  no  allusion 
to  any  election,  or  office.  In  relation  to  the  relative  importance  of  this  question  and 
the  Bankrupt  law,  commerce  and  manufactures,  I  understood  you  as  expressing  your 
own  rather  than  the  opinion  of  the  Northern  people. 

2  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  Memoir  and  Correspond 
ence  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 
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the  present  state  of  things  and  in  relation  to  probable  future 
events.  They  have  done  it  in  Vermont ;  and  I  learned  there  last 
week  that  two  or  three  of  their  most  considerable  men  might  per 
haps  be  elected  in  the  fall.  I  believe  I  suggested  to  you  also,  the 
expediency  of  separating  the  Congressional  from  the  State  elections. 
The  Massachusetts  Legislature  assembles  to-morrow.  The  im 
portant  business  is  to  decide  whether  there  shall  be  a  convention 
to  amend  the  State  constitution,  and  to  elect  a  Senator.  As  there 
is  one  Senator  from  Boston,  the  other  must  come  from  the  country. 
I  suspect  it  will  be  Mills,  George  Bliss  of  Springfield,  or  William 
Baylies  of  Bridgewater.  It  is  possible,  however,  it  may  be  a 
merchant,  in  which  case  I  think  Mr.  Reed  of  Marblehead  likely 
enough  to  be  chosen  ;  very  little  is  said  about  it  at  present.  Our 
courts  are  through.  Judge  Story  adjourned  on  Saturday,  and 
Chief  Justice  Parker  on  the  Saturday  before.  When  your  legis 
lative  labors  are  over,  I  hope  you  will  come  this  way  and  play  a 
little.  If  nothing  occurs  to  prevent,  I  intend  being  in  Concord 
one  day  about  the  20th  of  June.  I  have  promised  Mr.  Olcott  to 
be  there  if  practicable.  Your  consignment  of  books  and  potatoes 
came  safe  to  hand.  I  have  tried  the  latter  article  first,  and  find 
it  good.  My  appetite  for  the  first  is  not  at  present  quite  so  keen. 
The  first  Piscataqua  man  I  see  here,  I  shall  charge  with  the  con 
veyance  of  the  two  books  I  promised  you.  Mrs.  Webster  desires 
her  regards  to  Mrs.  Mason  and  her  daughters. 

Yours  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason. 

BOSTON,  June  15, 1820. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  If  your  session  should  prove  as  short  as  you 
anticipate,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  see  you  at  Concord.  The 
circuit  court  sits  here,  by  adjournment,  on  Monday,  which  I  must 
attend.  If  your  session  should  last  through  next  week,  I  shall 
probably  be  up.  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  do  something  about 
an  answer  in  Mr.  Olcott's  case,  but  have  made  very  little  progress 
in  it.  I  wish  he  would  send  me  a  full  copy  of  the  bill.  Our 
Legislature  is  wholly  engrossed  by  local  subjects,  especially  by 
the  project  of  a  convention,  which  it  seems  we  are  to  have.1  I 
have  inquired  of  Mills,  Dalton,  Lawrence,  and  others.  They  all 
say  the  Virginia  Resolutions  have  not  been  communicated  to 
them ! !  Whether  they  were  sent  last  winter,  or  whether  the 

1  The  Convention  to  Amend  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts. 
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Governor  has  omitted  them,  or  whether  Virginia  never  sent  them 
at  all,  is  more  than  I  know,  and  more  than  anybody  here  appears 
to  know.  Mills's  election  is  probably  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
done.  He  is  always  respectable,  and  will  be,  I  think,  a  safe  man. 
Local  causes  rendered  it  convenient  to  choose  a  man  in  his  part 
of  the  State,  and  he  is  generally  popular.  I  learn  from  various 
sources  that  you  make  quite  a  promising  legislator.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it.  So  far  as  I  learn  particulars,  they  meet  my  approbation. 
I  like  your  idea  of  discontinuing  joint  committees,  —  a  great  bar 
barism  - —  in  legislative  proceedings.  In  the  course  of  time,  I 
expect  to  hear  of  some  legislative  movements  about  the  judiciary, 
if  opinion  in  New  Hampshire  is  as  strong  on  that  subject  as  it  is 
represented  to  be  by  those  persons  whom  I  see  here  from  the 
State.  Our  convention  is  an  important  subject ;  a  great  many 
things  of  consequence  will  be  discussed  in  it,  among  other  the 
erection  of  a  court  of  equity. 

Yours,  D.  WEBSTER. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

BOSTON,  June  25  1820. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  The  first  I  saw  or  heard  of  the  N.  H.  Resolutions 
was  in  Mr.  Hale's  Paper  on  Saturday.  Who  sent  them  to  him  I 
know  not,  &  I  believe  he  was  altogether  self  moved  in  his  remarks 
on  that  occasion.  I  met  Judge  Story  at  Nahant,  on  Saturday  — 
he  had  reed  a  copy  from  you  &  we  had  it  read  after  dinner. 
I  saw  that  you  had  been  obliged  to  be  quite  guarded,  &  yet  the 
whole  argument  is  in  it,  &  some  points  are  put  in  a  new  &  strik 
ing  light.  We  voted  it  a  good  thing  very  unanimously  ;  but  then 
it  was  after  dinner,  when  if  it  had  not  been  as  good  as  it  was,  our 
patriotism  would  have  prevailed  over  our  criticism.  I  like  very 
much  your  allusion  to  the  unparalleled  unanimity  of  the  slave 
holding  states  in  Congress,  &  also  your  Answer  to  the  Virginia 
arguments,  at  the  top  of  page  7.  A  very  excellent  argument, 
agt  the  notion  that  the  prohibition  affects  Sovereignty,  &  one  which 
I  have  not  noticed  before,  is  on  the  third  page. 

It  was  a  good  achievement  to  bring  the  N.  H.  Legislature  to 
these  Resolves.  I  entertain  much  hope  of  better  times  from  it ; 
&  think  you  must  be  satisfied  that  you  did  quite  right  in  attending 
the  Session,  &  taking  part  in  the  business  of  the  State. 

I  regret  I  could  not  go  to  Concord,  not  however  for  the  reasons 

1  This  letter  and  the  two  letters  to  Mr.  Mason  which  follow  it  are  from  copies  in 
the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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you  state,  but  because  I  wished  to  see  you,  on  other  accounts,  & 
to  make  some  progress  in  Mr.  O's  business.  When  you  get  over 
your  Concord  labors,  you  must  come  &  see  us.  I  expect  to  be  at 
home  all  Summer.  Mrs  W.  will  not  be  able  at  present  to  leave 
home,  &  we  shall  be  in  a  state  of  great  leisure,  if  you  will  come 
this  way  &  see  us. 

Mr  Davis  tells  me  he  has  shipped  your  wine 

Yrs  as  ever  D.  WEBSTER 


LEGAL   MATTERS. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason. 

BOSTON  August  8.  [1820]. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  regret  that  hot  weather  or  any  other  cause  should 
have  deprived  us  of  a  visit  from  you.  We  are  all  quite  idle  here, 
&  should  feel  much  relieved  by  the  coming  in  of  a  visitor,  to  shake 
off  Ennui.  I  think  still  you  had  better  come  up  to  see  us  this 
month.  In  Septr  you  will  be  at  your  Courts — in  October  our 
Courts  will  commence  —  &  it  is  not  likely  we  shall  all  have  at 
any  time  so  much  business  as  at  present. 

I  am  in  the  same  predicament  as  yourself  about  N.  York 
society.  At  present  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  shall  be  able 
however  to  learn  about  it,  &  will  tell  you  what  I  hear. 

T  now  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Special  Yerdict,  &  of  the  Charter 
of  the  Bank,  in  the  case  of  Foster  vs.  Essex  Bank.  I  wish  you  to 
make  as  good  an  argument  for  Plf  as  you  can  afford  for  50 
Dollars. 

Mrs.  Webster  &  her  boy  get  along  very  well  &  she  desires  her 
love  to  Mrs.  Mason.  Yours  as  ever  D.  WEBSTER 


THE   CHOICE   OF  A  VICE  PRESIDENT. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason. 

BOSTON,  Nov.  12.  1820 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  any  definite 
conclusion,  on  the  subject  of  votes  for  vice  President.  There 
seems  to  be  no  way,  yet  found  out,  of  ascertaining  how  it  would 
be  reed  at  Washington,  if  the  votes  here  should  be  given  for  Mr. 
Adams.  I  wish  you  would  see  your  friend,  on  your  way  to  Con 
cord,  &  ascertain  what  he  thinks  of  it.  Indeed  I  know  no  one 
more  likely  to  be  able  to  learn  from  the  Gentleman  himself,  how 
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it  would  suit.  There  will  be  a  number  of  us,  of  course,  in  this 
state,  who  will  not  vote  for  Mr.  Tomkins,  &  we  must  therefore 
look  up  somebody  to  vote  for. 

If  you  can,  without  inconvenience,  I  hope  you  will  see  the  Ex. 
Governor,  as  you  go  to  Concord.  It  is  hardly  out  of  your  way,  I 
believe.  If  you  learn  any  thing  worth  communicating,  be  good 
enough  to  write  me.  Several  of  our  Electors  are  members  of  the 
Convention  &  will  be  here  this  week.  I  shall  have  some  conver 
sation  with  them,  and  will  write  you  again. 

Our  Court  is  adjourned  for  a  month ;  so  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  attend  Convention.  I  shall  follow  the  course  which  I 
intimated  to  you,  &  which  you  approved  in  relation  to  my  concern 
with  the  Convention. 

Mary,  I  believe,  has  written  to  her  Mother  today  —  so  that  you 
will  learn  all  the  news,  if  there  be  any. 

With  many  respects  to  Mrs.  Mason 

I  am  Dr  Sir.  Yours  D.  WEBSTER 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS   CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

BOSTON;  January  12, 1821. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  We  learned  by  Mary's  letter  of  Jane's  recov 
ery,  which  gave  us  great  pleasure.  We  had  become  a  good  deal 
alarmed  for  her.  You  perceive  our  Convention  is  over.  We  have 
got  out  as  well  as  we  expected.  As  soon  as  our  volume  of  debates 
and  proceedings  2  is  published,  I  shall  send  it  you.  It  was  a  great 
body  in  numbers,  and  though  I  think  it  generally  was  well  dis 
posed,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  inflammable  matter,  and  some 
radicalism  in  it.  We  were  extremely  fortunate  in  finding  a  con 
siderable  number  of  gentlemen  well  disposed,  who  might  other 
wise  have  occasioned  much  trouble.  You  laugh  a  little,  I  know, 
at  our  early  debates  about  Rules  and  Orders,  etc.  But  the  "  Rules 
and  Orders  "  brought  us  out  at  last.  Without  them  there  is  reason 
to  think  we  might  have  come  badly  off.  Some  of  our  friends  have 
increased  their  reputation  a  good  deal.  I  think  Judge  S.  has  done 

1  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 

2  "Journal  of  Debates  and  Proceedings  in  the  Convention  of  Delegates,  chosen  to 
revise  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  Begun  and  holden  at  Boston,  November  15, 
1820,  and  continued  by  Adjournment  to  January  9, 1821.    Keported  for  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser." 
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so,  although  he  had  a  good  deal  of  that  commodity  before.  Button, 
Hoar,  and  Saltonstall 1  have  decisively  risen,  not  a  little.  We 
think  three  good  things  done  ;  the  Judiciary,  the  College,  and  the 
future  amendment  articles.  As  to  the  rest,  there  may  be  differ 
ent  opinions.  The  House  of  Representatives  is  not  enough  re 
duced  ;  but  we  could  go  no  further,  without  departing  altogether 
from  town  representation.  The  Senate  stands  pretty  well. 
Whether  the  Religious  Article  is  helped  or  hurt,  its  friends 
hardly  know ;  so  I  suppose  no  great  injury  has  probably  been 
done  it.  Some  smaller  amendments  about  the  militia,  etc.,  have 
passed,  which  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  omitted.  I  learn 
that  you  have  finished  your  Common  Pleas.  The  consequence,  I 
think,  must  ere  long  be,  an  entire  new  modification  of  your 
Supreme  Court.  I  hope  you  will  keep  in  the  Legislature  long 
enough  to  pass  a  law  for  districting  for  members  of  Congress.  I 
think  that  quite  an  object. 

I  suppose  I  must  leave  home  for  Washington  about  the  25th. 
I  wish  you  could  make  business  up  here  for  a  day  or  two,  before 
that  time. 

I  have  had  no  regular  talks  with  anybody,  since  you  were  here, 
and  I  think  there  were  some  subjects  which  we  left  unfinished. 

I  want  to  look  into  Moore's  "  History  of  the  English  Revolu 
tion,"  to  ascertain  a  particular  fact.  I  will  thank  you  to  give  it 
to  the  stage-driver  to  be  brought  to  me,  Sunday  or  Monday.  It 
will  come  safe. 

Yours  with  usual  regard,  D.  WEBSTER. 


THE   NEW   HAMPSHIRE    RESOLUTIONS   ON   NATIONAL 

SUPREMACY. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.2 

BOSTON  July  11.  1821 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  received  the  enclosed  yesterday.  You  will  of 
course  have  seen  that  Mr.  Gales  had  even  anticipated  your  wishes, 
&  spoken  out  on  the  subject.  What  he  said  you  will  observe  was 
printed  in  the  Democratic  Paper  here  yesterday.  It  seems  to  me 
that  all  this  works  kindly,  &  will  have  the  best  effect.  No  one 

1  Warren  Button  of  Boston,  Leverett  Saltonstall  of  Salem,  and  Samuel  Hoar,  Jr., 
of  Concord. 

2  This  letter  and  the  one  following  are  from  copies  in  the  New  Hampshire  Histori 
cal  Society.     See  Mr.  Webster's  letter  of  June  25,  1820,  to  Jeremiah  Mason,  p.  58. 
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can  be  at  a  loss  now,  I  think,  how  these  things  are  regarded  at 
Washington. 

I  learned  from  Judge  Story  as  well  as  from  yourself  that  he 
intends  paying  you  a  visit  next  week.  I  have  promised  to  go 
with  him.  We  heard  last  Evening  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Webster's 
Mother.  This  will  probably  prevent  her  going,  but  I  intend  to 
persuade  her  to  go,  if  I  can.  If  she  should  not,  I  shall  try  to 
pick  up  some  companion  —  probably,  I  think,  Mr.  Everett. 

I  expect  to  see  the  Judge  on  his  return  from  Newport,  &  will 
fix  on  the  day.  I  can  go  any  day,  as  our  Courts  are  now  thin. 

Yrs  truly  D.  W. 


To  Jeremiah  Mason. 

BOSTON,  July  15.  1821. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  In  the  Intelligencer  of  the  llth  you  will  see  some 
very  sound  remarks  on  your  Resolutions,1  They  are  from  the 

1  The  "  National  Intelligencer  "  of  July  7, 1821.  contained  the  following  resolu 
tions  :  — 

Whereas  a  report  of  a  Committee  of  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  and  certain  resolutions  founded  thereon,  relating  to  proceedings  in 
suits  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Ohio,  against  cer 
tain  officers  of  that  State,  have  been  communicated  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor, 
with  a  request  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio  that  this  Legislature  will  ex 
press  its  opinion  thereon,  which  report  and  resolutions  having  been  duly  considered, 
Therefore 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court  convened,  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has,  by  the  Constitution,  power  to  establish  a 
bank  with  offices  of  discount  and  deposite  in  the  several  states,  as  is  done  by  the  act 
establishing  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  And  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  is 
necessary  for  the  due  administration  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursu 
ance  thereof,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, "  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ; "  therefore  any  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  a  State,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  prevent  or  defeat  the  rightful  exercise 
of  any  of  the  powers  visited  in  the  general  government,  is  void. 

Resolved,  That  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  levying  a  tax  on  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  if  carried  into  effect,  would  compel  a  removal  from  that  State  of 
the  office  of  discount  and  deposite  there  established,  and  thereby  prevent  and  defeat 
the  rightful  exercise  of  the  power  vested  in  the  general  government,  by  virtue 
whereof  the  offices  of  the  Bank  were  there  established. 

Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends  to 
all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws,  this  legislature 
is  of  opinion  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  co-extensive  with  the 
Legislative  power,  and  that  it  appertains  to  the  judicial  department  of  the  govern 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  determine  cases  arising  from  a  conflict  between  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  a  particular  state,  and  that  the  preserva 
tion  and  due  exercise  of  this  power  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  legislature,  the  proceedings  in  the  Circuit 
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same  source,  to  which  my  letter  was  addressed.  I  have  also  a 
letter,  from  the  same  quarter,  which  I  shall  show  you.  It  is  quite 
edifying.  Indeed  I  will,  I  think,  enclose  it,  tho'  I  have  hardly 
had  time  to  run  over  its  contents. 

I  have  not  heard  from  Judge  S.  since  I  wrote  you  last.  Mrs. 
Webster  thinks  if  I  will  put  off  my  journey  to  Monday  the  23rd 
She  will  accompany  me.  I  have  therefore  concluded  so  to  do 
&  I  shall  write  to  the  Judge  accordingly.  If  any  alteration  of 
this  project  takes  place,  it  will  be  by  coming  on  an  earlier  day.  I 
should  like  much  to  ride  round  Winnipissioke  Lake,  never  having 
yet  seen  its  Eastern  shore.  I  dare  say  the  Judge  would  like  it. 
The  Ladies  might  have  their  choice  to  remain  at  Portsmo  or  go 
to  the  Lake,  but  I  think  they  would  prefer  going. 
-  I  shall  intimate  this  project  to  the  Judge. 

Yrs  in  haste  D  WEBSTER 

Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Ohio,  in  the  before-mentioned  report 
stated,  do  not  violate  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the 
amendments  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  constitute  any  just  cause 
of  complaint. 

Resolved,  That  while  this  legislature  will  always  be  ready  to  lend  its  aid  to  defend 
against  any  real  Encroachment  on  the  rights  of  any  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  it 
will  give  its  support  to  the  general  government,  so  long  as  it  confines  itself  within 
its  prescribed  limits  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  it  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  secure  the  great  objects  for  which  the  Constitution  was  formed. 

Resolved,  That  his  Excellency  the  Governor  be  requested  to  transmit  to  the  Gov 
ernors  of  the  several  states  of  the  Union  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  passed  the  New  Hampshire  House  by  a  vote  of  172  to  8,  but  in 
the  Senate  a  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  further  consideration  prevailed  by  a 
vote  of  7  to  6.  Commenting  on  the  action  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  the 
Intelligencer  said  :  "  The  immense  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  favor 
of  these  resolves  distinctly  shows  us  what  is  the  sense  of  the  people  of  the  Demo 
cratic  state  of  New  Hampshire  on  this  subject  respecting  which  an  unaccountable 
delusion  seems  to  have  blinded  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  Legislature  adjourned  the 
day  on  which  the  Senate  postponed  these  resolves.  It  was  owing  to  this  circum 
stance,  probably,  that  the  subject  was  deferred  in  the  Senate." 

The  following  letter  from  W.  W.  Seaton,  Editor  of  the  Intelligencer,  to  John  C. 
Calhoun,  was  enclosed.  It  is  printed  from  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society : 

DEAR  SIR,  — The  N.  H.  Resolutions  were  placed  amongst  the  articles  for  to-days 
paper,  yesterday  while  I  was  absent  at  the  Council.  Of  this  I  was  not  aware  last 
evening,  and  intended  them  for  Monday.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  their 
appearance  this  morning  should  interfere  with  your  purpose;  but  it  would  be  well, 
perhaps,  if  any  remark  were  now  made,  that  it  should  be  rather  more  comprehensive 
than  was  before  intended,  or  was  indispensable,  had  it  accompanied  the  resolutions. 
But  this  you  must  decide  on  according  to  your  leisure  and  inclination.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  mention  to  you,  that  a  letter,  (received  yesterday  in  my  absence,  and 
which  I  did  not  see  till  this  morning)  from  Mr.  Webster  urges  a  particular  notice  of 
the  resolutions,  which  are  certainly  very  important  at  this  juncture. 
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THE  FRENCH   CLAIMS. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

BOSTON,  Sep.  12, 1821. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  cannot  say  much  about  this  Bank  matter  till  I 
see  you.  The  short  of  this,  is,  I  recommended  the  appointments 
which  took  place,  —  partly  because  some  of  the  Gentlemen  were 
impracticable.  I  tho't  good  would  come  of  it.  I  tho't  it  time  to 
break  up  a  sort  of  knot. 

There  is  no  sort  of  necessity  of  presenting  any  claim,  at  the 
present  Session  of  Commissioners  nor  any  utility,  that  I  am 
aware  of.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  done,  &  in  a  great  many 
omitted ;  as  convenience  dictated.  Several  have  been  drawn  very 
well,  in  Portso  by  Mr.  Cutts.  I  send  you  a  rough  copy  of  one 
that  happens  to  lie  before  me,  which  was  altered  in  some  respects, 
afterwards,  in  order  to  set  forth  the  case  more  exactly,  but  the 
formal  part  is  such  as  has  been  most  generally  used  here. 

Mr  Bliss  has  gone  to  Washington,  &  has  carried  on  a  pretty 
large  budget  of  these  claims,  I  cannot  say  what  it  may  amount 
to,  but  most  of  the  claims  here  go  thro  my  hands.  It  has  given 
me  three  weeks  of  hard  work  to  prepare  them,  &  will  call  for 
as  many  more.  Judge  Story  has  given  judgment  in  the  Volant 
case  here.  On  the  facts,  as  presented,  he  entertains  no  doubt, 
that  the  Volant  did  no  more  than  she  was  authorized  to  do,  with 
or  without  letter  of  Marque.  We  have  one  difficulty  to  meet.  Mr. 
Grill,  who  is  a  party,  really  or  nominally,  in  the  policy  I  sent  you, 
was  our  best  witness  here.  I  believe  however  we  can  supply 
his  place  pretty  well.  It  will  not  probably  be  possible  to  have  a 
tryal,  in  Oct.  at  Exeter ;  &  therefore  you  can  exercise  your  own 
Judgment,  as  to  suing  at  that  term.  I  see  no  great  benefit,  in  it, 
but  shall  leave  it  to  you.  * 

My  wife  &  children  are  well,  but  have  not  yet  come  into  Town. 
We  expect  to  gather  ourselves  in  Somerset  street  next  week 

Yrs  D.  WEBSTER. 

To   Willard  Peale.2 

WASHINGTON.  Jan.  17.  1822 

SIR,  —  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  Commissioners  have 
decided  this  morning  against  allowing  claims,  in  cases  of  seizure 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society. 
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in  the  North  of  Spain,  by  French  military  Force,  during  the 
period  when  Joseph  Buonapartte  claimed  to  be  considered  King 
of  Spain.  In  this  opinion  two  of  the  Gentlemen,  Messrs  White 
&  Tazewell  concurred.  Mr.  King  dissented. 

1  have  also  to  state,  that  they  have  intimated  a  very  strong 
impression  against  claims  founded  on  contracts,  made  with  the 
Spanish  Government. 

Decisions  have  also  been  made  on  some  subordinate  points 
affecting  particular  cases,  which  I  shall  duly  communicate  to 
the  parties  interested,  &  represented  by  me. 

I  will  thank  you  to  communicate  this  to  the  Gentlemen  whose 
agent  I  am,  as  you  happen  to  have  opportunity. 

I  am,  My  Dear  Sir  With  regard  Yr  ob.  ser. 

To  Stephen  Codman}- 

WASHINGTON  Jan.  22  [1822] 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  your  memorial 
in  the  case  of  the  Levant,  suspended  last  term  for  argument  and 
consideration,  was  yesterday  called  up  and  received. 

Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  presented  to  the  Commissioners 
an  argument,  relative  to  the  case  of  the  Betsy,  —  the  case  is  not 
yet  decided. 

Yours  with  regard        D.  WEBSTER 

To  Stephen   Codman. 

WASHINGTON,  March  20.  [1822] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  duly  received  your  various  communications; 
I  am  much  embarrassed  by  your  having  joined  the  cases  of  the 
Levant,  &  the  Count  Bernstoff,  in  the  proofs.  The  Levant  ought 
now  to  be  taken  up,  &  decided ;  but  the  Memorial  in  the  Count 
Bernstoff  not  having  yet  been  reed  —  indeed  having  been  rejected 
—  no  proofs,  for  that  case,  ought  to  be  filed.  The  result  will  be, 
that  I  must  keep  back  the  Levant,  till  I  have  tried  to  obtain  a 
rehearing  on  the  case  of  the  Count  Bernstoff.  No  great  injury 
will  accrue  from  this.  I  am  very  fearful  of  the  Count's  fate. 
All  that  class  of  cases  fares  badly.  The  Nora  is  not  allowed. 
I  intend  to  present  an  argument  to  the  Board,  on  this  subject, 
which  shall  apply  to  your  case,  &  some  others;  &  shall  duly 
inform  you  of  all  occurrences 

Yrs  D.  WEBSTER 

1  This  and  the  following  letter  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's  hand 
writing,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
VOL  iv.  —  5 
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THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE. 
To  Samuel  Boyd.1 

PHILADELPHIA  Jan.  3d  1822 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  intended  to  have  seen  you  as  I  passed  through 
New  York  on  new  year's  day,  but,  having  an  engagement  to  be 
here  this  evening,  I  had  not  time.  I  wish  to  say  something  to  you 
confidentially  on  a  subject  of  some  importance.  Perhaps  you  will 
think  my  suggestion  out  of  all  boundary  of  reason :  if  so,  say  so. 

I  understand  that  Chancellor  Kent  can  remain  in  office  but  one 
year.  What  is  he  then  to  do  ?  Not  hearing  whether  he  has 
answered  this  question  for  himself,  I  proceed  to  make  my  sugges 
tion  with  fear  &  trembling. 

Dart.  College  has  no  President  &  it  wants  one ;  &  the  trustees 
would  be  very  glad  I  presume  to  wait  a  year,  &  then  appoint  the 
Chancellor  if  it  were  not  altogether  beneath  his  acceptance. 

I  suppose  they  could  offer  him  these  terms  viz. 

1.  $2,000  Dollars  salary 

2.  A  long  vacation  in  the  winter,  say  3  months,  which  he  might 
spend  where  he  would  desire. 

3.  An  Exemption  of  course,  from  all  clerical   labors,  such  as 
attend  on  prayers  &c  ;   all  this   to  be  done  by  the   Theological 
Professor ;  the  President  to  be  in  all  respects  a  lay  man. 

Now  the  reason  I  have  for  suggesting  this,  I  derive  from  con 
versation  with  the  Trustees,  &  especially  with  my  brother  who  is 
one  of  them. 

I  promised  him  to  hint  this  subject  to  the  Chancellor  or  some 
of  his  friends.  I  commit  this  to  you. 

If  the  thing  be  without  the  reach  of  all  probability,  burn  this 
letter  &  say  nothing  of  it.  If  you  think  otherwise,  I  wish  you 
would  suggest  it  to  the  Chancellor  in  the  way  you  judge  best. 

I  am  now  going  to  Washington  where  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you.  I  would  thank  you  to  write  me  soon  after  receiving 
this,  giving  your  own  opinion. 

The  Trustees  meet  in  February,  &  I  should  like  to  have  some 
thing  to  say  to  them  on  the  subject  by  that  time,  if  any  thing  is 
to  be  said. 

If  you  write  to  the  Chancellor,  I  wish  you  would  nevertheless 
in  the  meantime  write  me  your  own  opinion  of  the  matter. 

Yours  with  true  regard  DANL  WEBSTER. 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  OUTLOOK   IN  1822. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

BOSTON,  March  23,  1822. 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  —  I  came  homo  this  day  week,  after  a  longer 
absence  than  usual,  and  having  had  a  severe  cold  on  the  way, 
which  detained  me  two  or  three  days  at  New  York.  My  observa 
tion  at  Washington  has  not  probably  enabled  me  to  say  anything 
new  to  you,  as  Mr.  King  has  probably  often  written  you,  and  his 
guesses  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  mine.  I  have  formed, 
however,  one  or  two  opinions,  which  I  shall  state,  without  at 
present  giving  reasons  for  them,  as  to  the  future  events.  In  the 
first  place,  I  think  it  clear  there  is  to  be  a  warm  contest  for  the 
Presidency ;  and  my  expectation  is  that  after  sifting  out  sundry 
candidates  having  less  support,  the  final  struggle  will  be  between 
Crawford  and  Calhoun.  It  would  certainly  come  to  this,  if  the 
present  Congress  were  to  decide  the  matter  and  were  now  to  take 
sides.  Whether  the  People  may  not  interfere,  before  the  time 
comes,  and  make  a  President  of  somebody  else,  I  know  not.  The 
New  York  dominant  party  talk  mysteriously,  and  hint  that  they 
may  bring  up  Mr.  King.  Of  all  this  I  do  not  believe  one  word. 
I  think  they  are  aiming  not  to  serve  Mr.  King,  but  to  serve  them 
selves  by  him  ;  and  I  fear  he  is  not  quite  so  fully  impressed  with 
this  truth  as  he  ought  to  be.  I  take  the  New  York  votes  to  be 
yet  to  be  disposed  of,  according  to  circumstances.  Pennsylvania, 
it  is  thought,  will  be  unanimous  for  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  I  suppose 
is  the  basis  of  his  expected  support.  I  have  heard  opinions 
expressed,  respecting  other  States  and  parts  of  States,  about  which 
speculations  have  been  formed.  Maine  is  expected  to  go  for  Mr. 
Crawford.  Your  Mr.  Hill  is  gone  to  Washington,  and  in  all 
probability  he  will  pledge  New  Hampshire  to  the  same  interest. 
I  think  the  "  Intelligencer  "  latterly  favors  the  same  interest.  The 
President,  as  far  as  he  ventures  to  have  any  opinion,  is,  I  imagine, 
against  that  interest  We  had  rather  an  interesting  court.  There 
were  some  causes  of  consequence.  Your  friend  Tazewell  (who 
quotes  you  on  all  occasions)  made  a  good  speech  in  one  of  these 
Baltimore  privateering  causes.  He  is  a  correct,  fluent,  easy,  and 
handsome  speaker ;  and  a  learned,  ingenious,  and  subtle  lawyer. 
Our  friend  Judge  Story  seems  to  have  drawn  up  more  than  his 
share  of  opinions ;  and  I  think  in  general  they  were  very  able. 

1  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 
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In  the  Spanish  Commission,  affairs  go  tolerably  well.  The  general 
course  is  favorable  to  the  North  and  the  real  mercantile  losses 
except  only  as  far  as  relates  to  the  contract  cases  which  are  likely 
to  be  forced  in,  against  the  opinion  of  the  Commission.  I  have  a 
particular  reason  for  wishing  to  see  you  between  this  time  and 
the  first  of  May.  Shall  you  probably  be  this  way  ? 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  as  always,  D.  WEBSTER. 


THE   BOSTON  MAYORALTY. 

To  Joseph  Story.1 

BOSTON,  April  5,  1822. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  to  send  up  an 
Order  appointing  William  Minot,  Esqr,  &  William  P.  Mason,  Esqr, 
Commissioners  to  take  depositions  in  all  cases  in  the  Circuit  Court, 
according  to  the  rules  of  court  provided  for  such  cases.  If  you 
wish  it,  I  will  show  the  order  to  Judge  Davis  for  his  approbation, 
before  I  get  the  Clerk  to  record  it.  I  am  now  ready  to  go  to  work 
on  my  Memorials  &  this  is  a  measure  of  previous  necessity. 

We  are  in  great  confusion  here  about  Mayor.2  Mr.  Quincy  has 
set  up  as  a  candidate,  &  is  supported  by  the  Democrats,  the  wooden 
builders,  &  the  middling  interests.  At  a  large  meeting  last  evening 
catted  a  Federal  Caucus,  170  votes  were  given  for  Quincy  &  175 
for  Otis.  Some  of  Q's  friends  said  the  majority  was  so  small 
they  should  not  feel  bound  by  the  vote  !  It  is  therefore  probable 
he  will  still  be  supported,  &  if  so  all  the  Democrats  will  vote  for 
him,  &  he  will  be  chosen.  I  think  Mr.  Otis'  friends  will  withdraw 
his  name  from  the  unworthy  controversy. 

A  man  of  forty  is  a  fool  to  wonder  at  any  thing,  &  yet  one  is  in 
danger  of  committing  this  folly  when  he  sees  Mr.  Quincy  the  very 
darling  of  Boston  Democracy. 

Nil  admirari.  Yrs.  D.  W. 

To  Joseph  Story. 

BOSTON,  Saturday  noon.  £  April  6,  1822.] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Judge  Davis  has  signed  or  assented  to  the 
order,  &  it  is  handed  to  the  Clerk.  I  did  not  expect  or  wish  it  to 
be  exclusive  of  any  other  appointment ;  &  if  any  other  appoint- 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  printed  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XIV. 

2  At  the  first  election  for  the  office  of  mayor  of  Boston,  Harrison  Gray  Otis  and 
Josiah  Quincy  were  candidates,  but  neither  had  a  majority,  and  on  April  16,  John 
Phillips  was  elected. 
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ment  should  be  made  have  no  objection  to  give  to  any  other 
person  thus  appointed  a  portion  of  the  business  in  which  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  Prescott  is  engaged  with  the  College  on  Tuesday.1  He  has 
promised  to  dine  with  me  on  Wednesday,  &  I  hope  you  will  find 
that  day  agreeable  to  you.  Pray  come  up  on  Wednesday,  because 
I  want  more  of  you  than  I  shall  get  if  you  dine  with  me  the  day 
you  go  home.  Mrs.  S.  &  Mrs.  W.  will  not  have  half  time  enough 
to  talk ! 

We  are  in  a  deplorable  state  here.  Nothing  seems  practicable 
but  to  go  forward  &  support  Mr.  O.,  &  probably  be  beaten.  Mr. 
Q.  has  opposed  the  City  from  the  beginning!  He  now  wraps 
himself  up  in  mystery  &  importance.  None  of  his  old  friends 
can  get  audience  with  him,  tho'  I  have  no  doubt  a  very  active 
communication  exists  between  him  &  a  certain  other  quarter. 

There  will  be  a  vigorous  effort  made  for  Mr.  0.,  let  the  event  be 
what  it  will.  Yrs.  D.  W. 


LEGAL   MATTERS. 

To  Jeremiah  Smith.2 

BOSTON  July  29th  1822. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  believe  you  were  counsel  some  years  ago,  for 
Caspar  R.  Edson  in  a  claim  or  suit  agt.  one  Timothy  A.  Edson. 
I  was  spoken  to  in  the  same  case ;  which  cause  I  believe  never 
came  to  trial.  The  counsel  for  Caspar,  in  Carolina,  has  lately 
transmitted  to  me  &  judgment  obtained  agt  Timo  A.  &  his  sureties, 
in  the  Chancery  Court  of  Carolina;  which  judgment  he  wishes 
enforced  by  a  suit  in  N.  Hamp.  It  does  not  appear,  that  Timo.  A. 
was,  in  fact,  informed  of  the  proceedings  agt.  him,  which  issued 
in  this  judgment.  Notice  was  given,  by  order  of  Court,  by  publi 
cation  in  the  Newspapers,  that  unless  he  came  in,  and  answered, 
the  bill  would  be  taken  pro  confesso  ;  &  he  not  appearing,  the  bill 
was  so  taken,  &  the  case  referred  to  a  master  to  state  the  account, 
&  a  decree  passed  for  the  balance.  Can  you  do  anything  agt.  the 
said  T.  A.  Edson,  on  this  judgment  ?  If  you  think  you  can  I  will 
transmit  it  to  you.  If  you  think  otherwise  please  write  me  to 
that  effect,  that  I  may  send  some  answer  to  the  Gentlemen  who 
forwarded  the  papers. 

Yours  always  mt  truly  D.  WEBSTER 

1  Judge  William  Prescott,  one  of  the  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  1820-1826. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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To  Joseph  Story.1 

DORCHESTER,  Friday  morning.  [^September,  1822.] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  reed  your  letter  desiring  me  to  be  ready  to  render 
professional  assistance,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  to  Lt  Story,  with 
which  I  shall  most  readily  comply.  I  also  wrote  a  note  expressive 
of  your  wish  to  Mr.  Prescott.  For  two  or  three  days  I  have  not 
been  much  in  town,  not  having  been  very  well  &  being  willing  to 
sit  down  a  while  without  the  sight  of  a  client.  I  find  I  am  grow 
ing  rusty  in  general  knowledge,  &  unless  I  can  find  or  make  some 
leisure  from  my  office,  I  shall  shortly  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  attorney. 

I  send  you  two  or  three  English  newspapers  which  contain  the 
conversations  in  H.  C.  on  the  subject  of  Piracy.  You  will  see 
among  other  things  that  the  Admiralty  has  gone  pretty  far  in 
instructions  to  search  suspicious  vessels. 

I  learn  that  Spencer  Roane  is  dead.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  P.  P.  Barbour  should  be  appointed  to  the  vacant  place.  I  have 
understood  his  ultimate  object  is  to  be  a  Judge,  &  his  notions  on 
some  leading  topics  are  very  likely  to  recommend  him  to  the 
Virginia  Assembly.  In  addition  to  which  it  would  seem  probable 
that  Mr.  Clay  may  be  a  dangerous  rival  for  the  chair  in  the  next 
Congress.2 

Mr.  Tazewell  left  here  on  Tuesday.  He  was  very  desirous  to 
go  to  Salem,  if  time  would  have  allowed,  &  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  kindness  in  inviting  him. 

Mrs.  W.  desires  me  to  give  great  love  to  Mrs.  Story.  She  was 
much  disappointed  in  not  seeing  her  when  your  Court  sat  last. 
Our  hopes  now  repose  on  the  Oct.  Term. 

Such  a  day  as  we  had  at  Phillips  !  I  shall  be  afraid  ever  to 
go  again,  lest  it  should  be  a  great  falling  off. 

Yrs  truly.  D.  WEBSTER. 

To  Joseph  Inskeep? 

BOSTON,  Nov.  13.  1822 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  seldom  regretted  anything  more  than  the 
circumstances  which  have  detained  me  from  Washington.  As  I 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XIV. 

2  Henry  Clay  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Eighteenth  Congress.     He  received  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  votes  while  Philip  B.  Barbour  of  Virginia  had  forty-two. 

3  From  a  letter,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection.     It 
probably  refers  to  the  French  Spoliation  Claims. 
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wrote  Mr.  Jaudon,  I  intended  to  have  left  home  the  20th  of  last 
month.  I  waited  for  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  the  report  in 
the  papers,  that  the  Commissioners  were  to  adjourn.  When  these 
reports  failed  to  be  confirmed,  I  had  prepared  to  set  out,  when,  on 
the  28th,  I  was  taken  violently  ill,  and  have  been  confined  to  my 
house  almost  ever  since.  Yesterday  was  the  first  day  in  which  I 
have  attempted  to  attend  to  any  business,  and  I  then  found  my 
self  unable  to  do  anything,  and  now  do  not  expect  to  go  out  again 
till  the  end  of  the  week.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Gray  has  had  the 
charge  of  my  concerns  at  Washington,  and  I  hear  from  him  today 
that  all  cases  in  which  I  am  concerned,  except  such  as  being  quite 
ready,  and  embracing  no  questions  of  difficulty,  I  am  willing 
should  be  examined,  are  postponed. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Commissioners  will  not  finally  settle 
any  important  question  at  this  time.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but 
such  is  my  opinion.  None  of  the  New  York  or  R.  Island  cases 
are  yet  before  them.  Most  of  those  entrusted  to  Gen.  Mason,  I 
understand  are  postponed.  Under  these  circumstances  I  do  not 
think  it  at  all  probable  that  they  will  suppose  themselves  possessed 
of  all  the  grounds  necessary  to  form  final  judgments.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  me  very  important,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  Com 
missioners  should  not  now  settle  any  important  principles.  The 
longer  their  judgment  is  delayed,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of 
a  favorable  result.  On  the  question  of  interest,  and  some  others, 
in  which  you  are  interested,  we  have  here  great  hopes  of  a  favor 
able  result,  if  the  decision  be  not  hastened. 

I  have  nothing  to  prevent  my  setting  out  for  Washington,  at 
any  time,  but  the  state  of  my  health.  I  think  I  might  expect  to 
be  able  to  go  in  a  week.  If,  on  receiving  this,  the  state  of  your 
information  from  Washington  is  such  as  leads  you  to  think  my 
presence  there  would  be  any  way  useful,  I  will  set  out  the  day 
after  receiving  a  communication  from  you,  to  that  effect.  I  shall 
send  a  copy  of  this,  by  this  mail,  to  Mr.  Jaudon.  I  shall  also 
write  Mr.  Gray  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  postponement  of 
interesting  general  questions. 

One  embarrassment  is  that  so  many  cases  have  been  sent  over, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  I  should  find  the  Board  in  session. 

Will  you  please  answer  this  as  soon  as  may  be,  &  believe  me 
to  be,  with  great  regard 

Yours,  DANL  WEBSTER 
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To  Joseph  Story.1 

BOSTON,  Deer.  18, 1822. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  meant  to  have  written  you.  earlier,  to  let  you  & 
Mrs.  S.  know  that  we  got  well  home,  &  found  all  well.  What  of 
my  dissipation  at  Salem  &  other  smaller  causes,  I  have  had 
a  return  of  my  cold,  but  not  so  as  to  keep  me  in  doors.  Mrs.  W. 
thinks  she  passed  a  delightful  week  at  Salem  &  and  I  do  not 
differ  with  [her  ?]  on  that  point. 

The  laughter-moving  Mathews  will  no  doubt  be  here  this  week, 
&  probably  the  first  or  middle  of  next  will  be  a  good  time  for 
Mrs.  S.  &  yourself  to  come  &  see  him.  We  shall  give  you  farther 
notice,  &  hold  you  to  the  spirit  &  letter  of  the  contract,  "  We 
four  &  no  more." 

Mr.  Shaw  having  at  length  sent  you  his  argument,  I  suppose 
you  will  soon  be  able  to  send  up  an  opinion  in  Barrett  v.  God- 
dard.2  There  are  reasons,  mihi  pertinentes,  which  lead  me  to  wish 
an  early  judgment  in  that  case.  If  you  will  enclose  your  commu 
nication  to  the  Clerk  to  me,  I  will  present  it. 

I  took  the  liberty,  my  dear  Sir,  to  ask  your  attention  to  the 
concluding  part  of  your  opinion  in  Tappan's  case.3  I  think  a 
little  more  full  exposition  of  the  reasons  which  prevent  the  appli 
cation  of  some  of  the  principles  decided  to  that  case  would  be 
useful.  The  merchants  are  hard  pressed  to  understand  why 
there  should  be  so  much  good  law  on  one  side,  &  the  decision  on 
the  other.  The  opinion  has  not  yet  been  printed,  &  altho'  it  is 
now  better  understood,  yet  when  I  came  home  from  Salem  I  found 
as  great  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  which  way  the  cause  was  de 
cided  as  ever  there  was  about  the  place  or  manner  in  which  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  was  wounded. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  &  to  learn  that  Mrs.  S. 
is  quite  well  of  her  cold.  Yours  most  truly.  D.  WEBSTER. 

The  good  creature,  I.  P.  D.,  has  put  a  cask  of  excellent  wine  at 
4.25  per  gallon  into  Mr.  Blake's  cellar  for  J.  S.,  I.  P.  D.,  G.  B.  & 
D.  W.4  in  equal  quarter  parts.  He  has  also,  I  believe,  a  couple 
of  dozen  for  you  which  is  old  &  excellent. 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XIV. 

2  Argued  in  October,  1822.     Mr.  Webster  was  not  of  counsel  in  this  case.     See  3 
Mason's  Reports,  pp.  107-116. 

3  John  Tappan  in  Error  v.  United  States,  argued  at  the  May  Term,  1822.     It  was 
decided  against  the  appellant,  for  whom  Phillips  and  Webster  were  counsel.     See 
2  Mason's  Reports,  pp.  393-407. 

4  Joseph  Story,  Isaac  P.  Davis,  George  Blake  and  Daniel  Webster. 
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WASHINGTON   AFFAIRS. 
To  James  W.  Paige,  Boston.1 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  6,  [1823] 2 

DEAR  WILLIAM,  —  I  reed  your  letter  yesterday,  &  am  very  glad 
to  hear  you  are  all  well.  Judge  Story  &  Mr  Coolidge  arrived 
safe,  Sunday  Eve'.  The  Court  is  now  in  session,  &  together  with 
the  claims  keeps  me  sufficiently  occupied.  I  send  a  draft  for 
100  Dols  —  thinking  it  may  be  wanted  to  pay  taxes ;  or  for  some 
other  good  purpose.  I  hope  you  look  out  to  keep  good  fires,  and 
have  a  snug  time  of  it.  You  seem  to  have  little  snow  yet,  but  I 
dare  say  I  shall  find  enough  when  I  get  home.  My  present  ex 
pectation  is  to  be  home  by  the  10th  of  March.  I  suppose  there 
will  be  a  summer  session  of  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  which 
either  Mr  Bliss  or  myself  must  attend  —  &  that,  I  hope,  will  get 
us  thro  the  thickest  part  of  the  bushes. 

Eliza's  friends,  the  Misses  Inches,  arrived  here  three  days  ago. 
I  have  called  to  see  them,  but  they  were  not  at  home.  To 
night  is  the  Presidents  Drawing  Room,  where  they  will  see  all  the 
glory  of  Washington.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend. 

Give  my  love  all  the  household.  I  believe  I  owe  Mrs  W. 
several  letters  —  not  to  mention  my  great  debt  to  Eliza  —  all 
which  I  hope  soon  to  discharge. 

Yrs  truly 

D.  WEBSTER. 
P.  S. 

MY  DEAR  WIFE,  —  I  have  reed  your  good  letter  of  Saturday  — 
and  am  glad  you  had  a  good  ride.     I  am  expecting  another  letter 
from  kit  &  puss. 

Little  Baby's  name,  I  have  no  choice  between  two  or  three. 
I  do  dislike  double  names,  unless  given  for  some  friend.  There 
seems  to  be  a  shoiv  about  it.  If  you  would  incline  to  call  him 
simple  William,  I  am  perfectly  content.  It  is  a  good  name,  & 
would  respond  to  the  name  of  my  uncle,  &  his  uncle. 

Yours  always 

D.  W. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 

2  This  letter  is  dated  1822,  probably  through  oversight,  as  Charles  Webster,  referred 
to  in  the  postscript  to  Mrs.  Webster,  was  born  December  31,  1822.     The  postscript 
was  written  on  the  third  page  of  the  sheet  which  contained  the  letter  to  Mr.  Paige. 
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WASHINGTON  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AFFAIRS. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

WASHINGTON  March  25,  1823 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  —  The  Secretary  of  WTar,  has,  I  believe,  directed 
a  prosecution  to  be  commenced  in  New  Hampshire,  against  a 
man  in  Boscawen,  for  fraud  &  perjury  in  obtaining  a  pension. 
I  understand  that  he  has  authorised  the  District  Atty  of  N. 
Hampshire  to  engage  your  services,  in  aid  of  the  prosecution. 
The  person  accused  &  his  connexions,  &  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  which  I  believe  to  be  a  very  gross  one,  are  all  well  known  to 
E.  Webster  —  but  he  would  not  willingly  act  in  the  case  further 
than  necessity  might  seem  to  require  ;  at  least,  he  would  not  vol 
unteer.  If  you  send  him  a  blank  subpoena,  with  a  request  to  in 
sert  the  names  of  such  persons  as  may  know  the  circumstances, 
he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  giving  names  of  witnesses.  I  take  it 
to  be  a  case  of  fraudulent  giving  away  of  property,  to  sons  & 
daughters,  by  deeds  still  retained  by  the  grantor.  It  is  a  flagrant 
case  &  it  will  do  good  to  look  it  up.  Any  instructions  which 
may  be  sent  to  E.  Webster,  will  be  attended  to.  You  will  under 
stand  at  once,  that  the  information  comes  here  from  him.  He 
thought  it  a  case  too  bad  to  be  connived  at ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  does  not  wish  to  be  officious,  in  other  persons  concerns,  any 
further  than  a  feeling  of  duty  compels. 

I  expect  to  leave  this  place  for  home  about  the  10th  April, 
&  to  be  home  the  20th.  There  has  been  of  course  little  of  inter 
est  here,  since  Congress  adjourned.  I  believe  I  understand  the 
opinion  of  men,  most  attentive  to  the  subject,  on  the  prospects  & 
probabilities  of  the  Presidential  Election.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  case,  in  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  take  some  part,  &  I  shall 
be  anxious  to  see  you,  as  soon  as  I  get  home.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  ever  a  moment,  in  which  it  was  more  uncertain  who 
would  —  or  will  —  be  President  than  it  is  now. 

If  I  do  not  go  to  the  Circuit  Court  at  Portland  —  which  I  shall 
hardly  be  in  season  to  do  —  I  shall  not  see  you,  at  Portsmo  so 
early  as  I  should  wish,  and  hope  you  will  find  it  convenient 
to  come  to  Boston 

I  need  not  say  that  I  am  rejoiced  at  the  Election  in  N. 
Hampshire.  Saying  nothing  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Candidates,  the  means  by  which  the  Caucus  nomination  was  de- 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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feated,  gives  hope  of  much  future  good,  we  must  divide  into 
Republicans,  &  Radicals  ;  comprising  in  the  last  class,  not  merely 
the  reformers,  in  Congress,  but  the  intriguers  —  the  caucus  men 
—  the  hot  and  Exclusive  party  men,  &c.  It  appears  to  me  the 
public  sentiment  is  ripe  for  a  distinction  of  that  sort. 
Give  my  love  to  your  wife,  &  all  the  children. 

Yrs,  as  ever,  D.  WEBSTER 

Smith  Thompson  will  be  judge,  if  he  chooses,  &  I  think  he  will 
choose. 


POLITICAL  MATTERS. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

BOSTON  Saturday  Morning  [1823] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  yours,  &  also  one  from  the  Judge,  this 
morning.  We  shall  not  fail  to  be  at  your  house  on  Tuesday. 

I  agree  with  you  entirely  about  J.  Q.  A.'s  oration.  Such  is  the 
man.  My  impression  of  that  Gentleman's  character,  though 
high  and  favorable,  in  some  respects,  is,  in  others,  so  little  satis 
factory,  that  I  hardly  know  what  to  wish,  in  regard  to  the  future. 

I  think  all  our  prospects  are  bad.  My  hopes  gave  out,  last 
winter ;  &  since  then  I  have  felt  as  if  it  were  settled,  that  we  shall 
not  at  present,  or  for  several  years,  see  such  an  administration  of 
the  Government  as  we  can  heartily  approve. 

I  left  Mrs.  W.  &  the  children  at  the  Blue  Hills  this  morning. 
They  are  quite  well.  Yrs  D  WEBSTER 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT. 

To  Joseph  Story.2' 

WASHINGTON,  Ap.  6  [1823.] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  was  happy  to  learn  from  Mrs.  W.  that  you  had 
been  heard  of,  passing  thro'  Boston,  &  trust  you  found  all  safe  & 
well  at  home.  After  two  long  journies  &  a  long  court,  it  must  be 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  bearing  no  date.     Mr. 
Webster  was  in  Boston  in  May  and  November,  1823,  and  writing  Judge  Story  in 
May,  expressing  his  disgust  with  New  England  politics,  he  said,  "  There  is  a  Fed 
eral  interest,  a  Democratic  interest,  a  Bankrupt  interest,  an  Orthodox  interest,  and  a 
middling  interest,  but  I  see  no  national  interest,  nor  any  national  feeling  in  the  whole 
matter."    The  same  feeling  is  exhibited  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Mason,  which  may  have 
been  written  in  May,  1823.     See  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  I.  p  325. 

2  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XIV. 
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quite  agreeable  to  you  to  sit  down  a  little  time  for  rest  &  repose. 
I  expect  to  follow  your  footsteps  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  if  my 
affairs  get  on  as  fast  as  I  now  hope. 

You  will  naturally  be  anxious  to  know  whether  anything  is 
done  here  as  yet  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  your  associate 
upon  the  Bench.1  No  appointment  has  been  made.  Mr.  Thomp 
son  will  be  appointed  if  he  chuses  to  take  the  office,  but  he  has 
not  made  up  his  mind,  as  I  understand,  as  yet  so  to  do.  If  called 
on  now  to  decide,  it  is  said  he  will  decline.  I  cannot  account  for 
his  hesitation  but  on  a  supposition,  which  I  have  heard  suggested, 
but  cannot  credit,  that  he  thinks  it  possible  events  may  throw 
another  &  a  higher  office  in  his  way. 

When  a  man  finds  himself  in  a  situation  he  hardly  ever 
dreamed  of,  he  is  apt  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  a  favorite 
of  fortune,  &  to  presume  that  his  blind  patroness  may  have  yet 
greater  things  in  reserve  for  him. 

In  the  event  of  his  finally  declining,  those  now  talked  of  as 
prominent  candidates  are,  J.  Kent  &  Ambrose  /Spencer.  If  a  nom 
ination  were  now  to  be  made,  I  think  it  would  be  the  former  of 
these  two  names,  altho'  there  are,  who  wish  to  give  a  decided  re 
buke  to  the  Bucktails  of  N.  York2  by  appointing  Mr.  Spencer. 
What  time  may  produce  no  one  can  say.  Mr.  Tazewell  &  some 
others  have  mentioned  Mr.  Mason's  name  to  the  Executive.  If 
he  lived  in  the  circuit,  1  verily  believe  he  would  at  this  peculiar  mo 
ment  be  appointed.  There  are  two  of  the  President's  advisers  who 
would,  I  think,  give  him  a  decided  preference,  if  locality  could  be 
safely  disregarded. 

On  the  whole,  my  expectation  is  that  the  appointment  will  be 
delayed,  &  that,  in  the  end,  Mr.  Thompson  will  take  it. 

We  have  nothing  here,  I  believe,  interesting,  except  the  recent 
news  from  Europe.  Opinion  here  seems  to  be  that  England 
must,  sooner  or  later,  take  the  part  of  Spain,  if  France  should  not 
crush  her  at  the  first  blow,  of  which  I  see  no  great  probability, 
judging  by  the  tardy  movement  of  her  army.  It  was  not  so  under 
Buonaparte's  reign. 

I  am  in  some  trouble  in  relation  to  the  case  of  Williams  vs. 
Reid  in  the  Maine  Circuit  Court.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  me 
to  get  [home]  in  season  to  be  there,  especially  as  the  Court  is 

1  To  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Livingston. 

2  A  name  given  to  the  political  party  in  New  York,  opposed  to  De  Witt  Clinton 
and  internal  improvements. 
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brought  forward  a  week.     I  have  written  to  Mr.  Williams  to  that 
effect,  &  he  &  Mr.  Greenleaf  must  manage  as  well  as  they  can. 

David  B.  Ogden  is  here,  having  been  home  &  returned.  Al 
most  every  body  else  is  gone.  I  am  thro'  all  laborious  duty 
here  for  the  present  &  am  only  waiting  the  decision  of  my  cases. 
Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  S.  &  yr.  children. 

Yours  always.  D.  WEBSTER. 


CANDIDATES   FOR  THE   PRESIDENCY. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

PRINCETON,  November  20,  1823. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  We  are  thus  far  on  our  way  well,  and  without 
accident.  I  spent  two  or  three  days  in  New  York,  and  write  this 
principally  to  give  you  information  of  what  surprised  me,  and  will 
agreeably,  I  imagine,  surprise  you.  I  mean  the  extraordinary 
present  popularity  of  Mr.  Clinton.  I  was  in  no  manner  prepared 
to  hear  the  language,  held  in  the  city,  on  that  subject.  The 
various  candidates  for  Presidency,  or  their  friends,  now  seem  to 
consider  him  the  most  formidable  opponent,  as  far  as  that  State 
is  concerned.  What  from  the  natural  reaction  of  popular  sym 
pathy,  in  favor  of  one  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  hardly  used, 
and  what  from  his  now  acknowledged  merits,  as  connected  with 
the  canal,  he  seems  rising  very  strangely.  In  short,  his  friends 
speak  with  great  confidence  of  his  success  in  that  State,  and  with 
almost  equal  confidence  of  his  strength  in  Ohio.  This  gives  a  new 
aspect  to  things,  and  probably  renders  still  more  improbable  any 
choice  by  the  electors.  Mr.  Clinton's  friends,  and  Mr.  Calhoun's 
friends,  at  this  moment,  seem  to  think  the  only  controversy  in 
New  York,  must  be  between  those  two.  They  admit  that  Mr. 
Adams  has  a  great  body  of  well  wishers  and  some  active  friends  ; 
but  they  think  neither  class  is  increasing  at  present.  And  Mr. 
Crawford,  they  think,  or  affect  to  think,  out  of  the  question.  In 
the  mean  while  it  seems  to  be  understood,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clinton  and  Mr.  Calhoun  would  go  along 
amicably,  for  the  present,  at  least,  and  until  public  opinion  should 
more  fully  develop  itself.  In  all  the  Middle  States,  there  is  such 
a  fashion,  or  passion,  for  entertaining  projects  of  internal  improve 
ment,  that  considerations  of  that  sort  are  expected  to  have  in 
fluence  on  the  highest  elections.  Foreign  relations  being  all  quiet 

1  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 
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and  pacific,  and  no  high  party  feelings  at  present  existing,  the 
necessary  excitement  of  public  sentiment  seems  only  likely  to  be 
found  in  schemes  of  internal  improvement.  I  believe  you  and  I 
have  the  fortune,  good  or  ill,  to  have  committed  ourselves  in  favor 
of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  aid  such  objects. 

I  hope  to  find  a  letter  from  you  at  Washington.  Mr.  Stockton's 
good  family  are  all  well,  and  desire  their  respects  to  your  family. 
Julia  is  at  New  Bedford  for  the  winter. 

Yours,  most  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason}- 

WASHINGTON,  Deer  22,  1823 

MY  DR  SIR,  —  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  in  a  late  No.  of 
the  Nat.  Int.  a  Report  of  the  Judiciary  Comee.  of  H.  R.  of  last 
year,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Courts  :  &  write  me  your  opinion  freely, 
thereon.  Soon  after  new  years  day  we  must  report  some  meas 
ure  on  that  subject ;  &  I  should  be  particularly  glad  to  know 
what  you  think  of  the  matter. 

I  incline  to  think  there  will  be  no  Caucus  at  present.  Possibly 
the  cause  of  one  of  the  Candidates  has  been  so  much  identified 
with  a  Caucus  that  some  sort  of  a  caucus  will  be  convened,  dur 
ing  the  Session,  —  but,  at  this  moment,  I  imagine,  it  would  ill 
succeed,  if  attempted.  I  cannot  help  having  a  half-suspicion  that 
some  doubt  of  Mr  Crawford's  health  is  entertained  ;  &  that  this 
has  some  effect  in  the  postponement  of  a  Caucus.  It  is  said  your 
Mr.  Bartlett*  is  in  favor  of  a  Caucus.  Your  other  members  agt  it. 
I  suspect  this  is  true,  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  it. 

Yrs  always  D.  WEBSTER 


THE  RESOLUTION   REGARDING   GREECE. 
To    Wm.  Plumer? 

[January  9,  1824] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  My  little  Greek  motion  will  come  on,  on 
Monday  week  —  viz  the  19th.  I  know  not  what  you  think  of  it, 
but  if  it  meets  your  approbation,  I  wish  you  would  say  something 
in  its  support.  Yrs  with  much  regard  D.  WEBSTER 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  Ichabod  Bartlett,  a  Representative  from  New  Hampshire. 

8  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Histori 
cal  Society.  See  Speech,  The  Revolution  in  Greece,  Collected  Works,  also  Private 
Correspondence,  Vol.  I.  pp.  335-344,  and  Speech  on  the  Resolution  Regarding  Greece, 
in  Speeches  in  Congress  Hitherto  Uncollected. 
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THE  TARIFF. 

To  Nathan  Appleton.1 

WASHINGTON  Jany  12,  1824 

DR  SIR,  —  I  transmit  you  a  copy  of  the  bill  proposing  an  augmen 
tation  of  duties,  recently  reported  by  the  committee  on  manufac 
tures.2  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  communication  of 
such  observations  as  may  occur  to  you,  on  the  examination  of 
this  bill. 

It  is  probable  that  the  subject  may  be  acted  upon  in  about  three 
weeks,  or  a  month,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  I  hope  may 
excuse  me  for  asking  for  the  benefit  of  your  opinions  respecting  it. 

I  am  Sir  with  great  regard  Yours        DANIEL  WEBSTER 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL   OUTLOOK. 

To  Ezekiel  Webster? 

feb.  15.  [1824] 

DR  E,  —  The  caucus  assembled  last  night,  &  you  will  see  its 
official  details,  I  presume,  as  early  as  you  see  this.  I  think  the 
result  not  favorable  to  Mr.  Crawford.  The  meeting  was  too  thin; 
it  shows  his  weakness  in  the  H.  of  R.  &  how  little  chance  he  has 
of  success,  if  the  vote  comes  there,  as  I  think  it  must.  Pray  keep 
all  still  &  silent.  Let  the  Patriot  folks  espouse  the  Caucus  Can 
didate.  It  will  do  wonders  &  work  good  iu  the  end,  that  they 
should  do  so.  I  hope  you  will  not  let  the  Presidential  question 
make  its  way  into  your  Spring  elections.  You  seem  to  be  in  a 
most  disjointed  state.  I  fear  your  friend  W.  will  come  in  again, 
simply  for  want  of  an  opposing  candidate.  The  last  news  we 
had  was  of  Genl.  Dinsmore's  declin'g. 

Genl.  Jackson  continues  to  make  head,  in  Penna.  &  at  the 
Convention,  at  Harrisburg,  three  weeks  hence,  I  fancy  he  will  be 
nominated.  If  so,  it  will  produce  some  change  of  prospects. 

Our  Steam  Boat  case  is  not  yet  decided,  but  it  can  go  but  one 


Mrs.  W.  &  the  children  are  well,  &  send  a  great  deal  of 
love.  We  have  had  the  finest  winter  here  ever  known.  It  has 
been  as  mild  as  October.  Today  we  have  a  plentiful  rain.  My 
wife  means  to  write  you  herself  soon.  Julia  &  Edward  send  love 
to  their  cousins.  Yrs  D.  W. 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  See  Annals  of  Congress,  Eighteenth  Congress,  First  Session,  pp.  960-965. 

3  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Edwin  W.  Sanborn. 
*  The  Case  of  Gibbons  and  Ogden.    See  Collected  Works. 
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To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

WASHINGTON,  February  15, 1824. 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  —  The  caucus  was  holden  last  night,  and  you 
will  see  its  result.  The  number  attending  was  smaller  than  was 
expected ;  and  it  seems  to  me  the  measure  is  more  likely  to  hurt 
than  to  help  Mr.  Crawford.  You  will  observe  that  a  majority  of 
three  States  only  attended.  This  is  an  awful  intimation  of  what 
will  be  the  consequence  if  the  election  should  come  into  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  and  I  fully  believe  it  must  come  there. 
It  does  on  the  whole  now  seem  to  me  extremely  probable  that 
Mr.  Crawford's  prospects  are  at  an  end.  Even  with  New  York 
he  can  have  little  hope.  The  Pennsylvania  Convention  will  meet 
the  4th  of  March,  and  I  presume  will  nominate  either  Jackson  or 
Calhoun,  and  probably  the  former.  If  so,  Mr.  Calhoun  will  be 
no  longer  a  candidate.  Then  the  question  is,  who  will  be  the 
three  candidates  presented  to  the  House.  Mr.  Adams  certainly 
will  be  one.  If  Mr.  Crawford  gets  New  York,  he  will  be  one ; 
but  if  he  should  not,  and  I  doubt  whether  he  will,  he  will  not 
come  in  to  nomination,  in  which  case  the  other  two  will  be  Clay 
and  Jackson.  Mr.  Crawford  being  out  of  the  case,  Virginia,  it  is 
thought  by  Mr.  Tazewell,2  would  be  not  unlikely  to  go  for  Mr. 
Adams ;  and  she  might  influence  Maryland  and  North  Carolina ; 
so  that  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  looks  to  me  favorable  to  that 
gentleman.  But  the  moon  does  not  change  so  often  as  the 
prospects  of  these  candidates.  One  thing  is  observable  :  they  are 
all,  just  now,  very  civil  toward  Federalists.  We  see  and  hear  no 
abuse  of  us  except  in  some  places  in  New  England.  I  hope  all 
our  friends  will  see  the  propriety  of  keeping  very  quiet,  at  present. 
Our  time  for  action  has  not  come,  but  is  approaching.  I  hope 
your  election  of  governor  will  not  be  made  to  mingle  Presidential 
matter  with  it.  I  presume  the  old  democratic  regular  party,  or 
its  accustomed  leaders  in  New  Hampshire,  will  now  feel  author 
ized  and  obliged  to  support  Crawford.  Others  of  the  party  will 
not.  There  will  of  course  be  a  schism,  and  it  will  be  time  enough 
six  months  hence  to  decide  what  course  of  conduct  the  case 
requires  from  Federalists.  The  election  in  Massachusetts  is 
important  in  the  same  view.  I  think  it  not  unlikely  it  may  result 

in  a  Federal  Legislature,  which,  if  done  without  bringing  up  the 

% 

1  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 

2  Littleton  W.  Tazewell,  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  1824-1832. 
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question  of  President,  may  be  of  some  importance.  The  Court  is 
going  on  very  well ;  the  business  this  term  is  likely  to  be  not  as 
heavy  as  usual.  We  have  no  opinion  yet  in  the  Steamboat  Cause  ; 
but  I  presume  there  can  be  no  doubt  how  it  will  go.  The  case 
of  collision,  is,  I  think  unquestionably  made  out ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  Court  will  decide,  that  so  far  as  respects  commerce 
between  different  States  (which  is  this  case),  the  law  of  New 
York  is  inoperative.  Possibly  the  navigation  of  the  New  York 
waters  between  port  and  port  in  her  own  territory,  may  be  subject 
to  different  consideration.  I  have  as  yet  reported  no  bill  on 
the  judiciary,  but  incline  to  think  we  shall  recommend  a  partial 
system  of  circuit  judges.  If  we  had  more  confidence  as  to  the 
course  the  appointing  power  would  take,  we  might  act  differently. 
I  find  your  Mr  Plumer,  who  is  on  the  committee  with  me,  a  very 
pleasant  and  respectable  man.  I  see  more  of  him  than  of  all  the 
rest  of  your  delegation.  Of  the  compliments  my  Greek  speech 
has  received,  I  value  your  letter  more  than  all ;  for  although  you 
say  of  course  as  much  as  you  think,  I  presume  your  real  opinion 
is  so  favorable  that  you  believe  the  speech  reputable.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  that.  The  motion  ought  to  have  been  adopted,  and 
would  have  been  by  a  general  vote,  but  for  certain  reasons  which 
the  public  will  never  know,  and  which  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
now.  I  could  divide  the  House  very  easily  on  the  subject  now, 
and  perhaps  carry  a  vote.  Whether  I  shall  stir  it  again  must  be 
considered.  Mr.  Adams'  opposition  to  it  was  the  most  formidable 
obstacle.  You  saw  how  Messrs.  Clay  and  Bartlett  settled  their 
matter,  or,  rather,  how  somebody  else  settled  it  for  them.  I 
presume  you  are  right  as  to  the  motive  which  led  Bartlett  to 
speak  a  conned  speech  against  my  motion.  That  was  all  fair 
enough.  At  least  I  could  not  complain.  But  when  he  brought 
into  debate  his  broad  Dover  court  wit,  I  thought  it  better  to  settle 
the  account  on  the  spot.  A  similar  motive,  I  fancy,  influenced  a 
few  other  creatures  from  New  England ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say, 
that  out  of  New  England,  I  do  not  think  it  influenced  more  than 
two  or  three  members. 

Mrs  Webster  and  our  children  here  are  quite  well.  We  all 
send  our  love  to  Mrs.  Mason  and  the  family ;  among  whom  we 
hear  you  have  the  pleasure  to  reckon  Julia  Stockton.  Her 
brother  left  here  for  home  three  days  ago.  He  is  to  come  back  in 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

Yours  always,  D.  WEBSTER. 

VOL.  IV.  —  6 
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WASHINGTON  AFFAIRS. 
To  Nathan  Hale.1 

Saturday  Eve.  [March  27,  1824]. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  The  House  has  been  occupied  today  with  the 
Senate's  amendments  to  the  Civil  Appropriation  Bill.2  The 
matter  in  dispute  is  the  appropriation  for  an  Agent,  to  conduct 
the  Commission  under  the  Convention  of  St.  Petersburg.  At  the 
present  moment  (4  o'clock)  it  is  not  put  to  the  vote. 

As  usual,  the  Senate  does  not  sit.  We  have  little  or  no  news. 
I  received  yours  yesterday,  and  have  done  as  requested,  in  regard 
to  requesting  our  members  to  write  home.  They  will  generally 
do  so.  I  see  your  troubles,  arising  from  the  Bridge,  and  other 
sources :  and  at  present  am  very  much  afraid  they  will  not  be 
easily  overcome.  As  to  the  claim,  you  are  in  no  danger  of  speak 
ing  more  strongly  than  everybody  thinks  here,  who  thinks  of  the 
subject  at  all,  of  the  Message.  The  truth  is,  it  has  really  and  truly 
injured  the  claim  most  seriously.  The  members  of  C.  take  the 
impression,  not  that  the  President  thinks  the  claim  just,  but  that 
he  recommends  its  payment  as  matter  of  kindness,  and  by  way  of 
conciliation ;  and  they  receive  his  opinion,  as  to  its  justice,  and 
then  follow  their  own,  as  to  the  granting  of  the  favor.  Nobody 
moves  in  it  —  nobody  will  move  in  it  —  those  who  think  most 
favorably  of  the  claim  could  hardly  vote  for  it  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Message  —  and  I  presume  it  is  not  expected,  nor  wished  by 
the  Commissioners  that  it  should  be  taken  up  at  this  session. 
This  last  idea  you  may  state  strongly,  if  necessary,  as  I  fully  be 
lieve —  indeed  I  am  sure  —  it  is  true.  Your  remarks  in  your 
paper  of  Sat.  19  inst.  were  just,  and  put  the  thing  in  its  proper 
light. 

There  will  be  an  attempt  next  week  to  get  a  vote  on  the  Tariff, 
but  I  think  it  will  not  be  done,  and  that  at  least  two  weeks  more 
will  be  consumed  in  Committee.  What  I  have  to  say,  I  think  of 
saying  on  a  specific  motion  to  strike  out  or  reduce  the  proposed 
new  duty  on  Iron.  Mrs.  Webster  sends  love  to  Mrs.  Hale  —  her  very 
best  love.  She  hopes  to  hear  good  tidings  of  her  soon.  She  would 
have  written  before  now  to  Mrs.  H.  but  for  a  fortnight  has  been 
perplexed  with  weak  eyes.  Mr.  Everett  will  be  glad  to  see  that 
our  Greek  speech  gets  on  so  well,  "  the  other  side."  D.  W. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale. 

2  See  Annals  of  Congress,  Eighteenth  Congress,  First  Session,  pp.  1945-1959. 
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To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

WASHINGTON  Ap.  5  [1824] 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  It  is  rumored  here  this  morning  that  Judge 
Sherburn  has  resigned ;  on  hearing  of  this,  Judge  Livermore  has 
started  for  the  vacant  place.  I  believe  all  the  Delegation  of  N. 
Hamp,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Mr  Plumer,  have  signed  his 
paper,  that  is  the  style  of  things  here.  Official  information  of  the 
resignation  has  not  been  yet  reed.  Mr  Parrott 2  also  has  signed  the 
paper.  Mr.  Bell 3  declines,  on  the  ground  of  impropriety,  he  being 
a  Senator.  I  shall  know  more  about  it  to  day  but  this  shews  you 
how  things  go.  I  hope  the  story  of  the  resignation  is  not  true  — 
what  I  have  mentioned  I  derive  from  confidential  sources  —  &  you 
must  use  it  accordingly. 

I  am  your  debtor  for  two  letters.  As  to  the  time  of  my  return, 
I  shall  press  very  hard  to  get  home  before  May  is  out.  I  expect 
to  be  obliged  to  return,  say  in  July,  to  get  my  Money,  if  we  pass 
the  Bill  this  Session  —  &,  if  so  I  need  not,  that  I  now  see,  remain 
here  after  the  rising  of  Congress.  I  will  write  you  further  on 
this  head  —  &  on  other  things  soon.  I  scratch  this  in  the  House, 
merely  to  give  you  the  information  above. 

Yours,  very  truly  D.  WEBSTER 

To  Jeremiah  Mason. 

April  6  [1824] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  believe  I  was  wrong  in  one  part  of  my  communi 
cation  yesterday.  Mr.  Bartlett  has  not  signed  the  paper ;  but  is, 
I  learn,  willing  to  do  so,  on  receiving  an  assurance  that  the  Candi 
date,  if  appointed,  will  remove  to  Portsmouth  —  a  pledge,  I  learn, 
quite  ready  to  be  given  —  Mr  Parrott,  I  believe  has  rather  retracted 
his  recommendation,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  not  perhaps  quite 
compatible  with  his  character  as  Senator  —  after  all,  I  hope  there 
is  no  vacancy.  Pray  tell  the  Judge  that  Congress  will  not,  this 
session,  increase  his  duties. 

We  are  approaching  the  question  —  on  the  Tariff.  I  know  not 
how  it  may  go,  we  sometimes  have  hopes  of  stopping  —  but  again 
our  fears  arise,  &  exceed  our  hopes. 

Yrs  D.  WEBSTER 

5  o'Clock 

We  have  beat  them  on  the  iron     95  to  90 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  copies  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 

2  John  F.  Parrott.  8  Samuel  Bell. 
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THE   TARIFF   BILL  OF   1824. 
To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

WASHINGTON,  April  19,  1824. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  hear  nothing  further  about  the  resignation.  The 
members  here  now  think  it  has  not  taken  place.  I  hope  it  has 
not.  Possibly  the  events  of  the  summer  may  enable  you  to  get 
up  a  respectable  interest  for  Mr.  Haven.  The  Senate  will  prob 
ably  take  up  the  Tariff  Bill  to-morrow,  and  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  commit  it  to  a  select  committee.  It  is  generally  thought 
the  Senate  will  a  good  deal  modify,  or  altogether  reject  the  meas 
ure.  But  this  is  not  very  certain,  as  the  majority  is  not  large 
either  way.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  on  this  sub 
ject,  and  some  of  it  from  high  quarters.  I  think  you  will  be 
surprized  at  Mr.  Clay's  speech.  It  is  printed,  and  I  shall  send 
you  a  copy.  My  speech  will  be  printed,  and  you  will  get  it. 
Whatever  I  have  done  in  other  cases,  I  must  say  that  in  this  I 
have  published  it  against  my  own  judgment.  I  was  not  expecting 
to  speak  at  that  time,  nor  ready  to  do  so.  And  from  Mr.  Clay's 
ending,  I  had  but  one  night  to  prepare.  The  ideas  are  right 
enough,  1  hope,  but  as  a  speech  it  is  clumsy,  wanting  in  method, 
and  tedious.  We  have  rather  a  calm  about  the  Presidential 
election.  There  is  nothing  in  my  opinion,  at  present,  to  change 
the  expectation  that  Messrs.  Adams,  Crawford,  and  Jackson  will 
come  to  the  House.  In  two  or  three  days,  I  believe  we  shall  try 
to  fix  a  day  for  adjournments.  I  hope  very  much  to  get  home 
before  you  go  to  Concord,  and  see  you.  I  will  keep  you  informed 
of  the  events  bearing  on  this  point,  and  if  I  get  home,  you  must 
come  up  to  Boston.  Among  other  things,  hope  you  mean  to  dis 
trict  the  State  for  the  choice  of  members  to  Congress.  My  great 
business  of  the  session  remains  yet  undone,  that  is,  to  get  through 
the  law  for  paying  the  Spanish  claims.  We  apprehend  some 
trouble  about  it  from  quarters  where  we  did  not  expect  it.  Mr. 
King  thinks  we  ought  to  take  stock,  payable,  both  as  to  principal 
and  interest,  out  of  the  Florida  land  sales !  I  hope  he  will  with 
draw  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  bill  (which  provides  for  pay 
ment  in  cash),  or  that  we  shall  be  able  to  overcome  it. 

Mrs.  W.  and  the  children  are  very  well.  We  all  begin  to  be 
very  desirous  of  going  home.  Please  remember  us  most  affection 
ately  to  your  family.  Yours  very  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 

1  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 
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PRESIDENTIAL   PROSPECTS. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

WASHINGTON,  May  9,  1 824. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  It  seems  now  to  be  extremely  uncertain  whether 
I  shall  see  you  before  you  go  to  Concord.  The  Houses  will 
probably  not  agree  to  adjourn  until  the  20th  or  25th,  and  I  may 
be  detained  beyond  that  time,  as  the  commission  of  Spanish  claims 
closes  the  8th  of  June.  There  are  several  things  on  which  to  say 
a  few  words,  which  I  must  write,  since  there  is  so  little  hope  of  a 
communication,  ore  tenus. 

First  as  to  President.  I  have  not  observed  any  great  recent 
change,  in  appearance,  as  to  this  election.  Mr.  Adams  appears, 
however,  to  be  increasing  in  strength.  The  novelty  of  General 
Jackson  is  wearing  off,  and  the  contest  seems  to  be  coming  back 
to  the  old  question  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Crawford.  They, 
with  Jackson,  will,  I  think,  come  into  the  House ;  and  my  belief 
at  present  is  that  Mr.  Adams  will  be  chosen.  But  Mr.  Crawford's 
friends  are,  nevertheless,  as  confident  as  ever.  As  to  the  feelings 
of  these  two  gentlemen  and  their  friends  toward  Federalists,  you 
know  my  opinion.  It  has  not  essentially  changed,  except  that 
circumstances  have  compelled  them  all  to  treat  us  with  increasing 
respect.  The  events  of  the  winter,  with  the  common  operation 
of  time,  have  very  much  mixed  up  Federalists  with  some  or  other 
of  the  parties,  and  though  it  is  true  that  some  men  make  great 
efforts  to  keep  up  old  distinctions,  they  find  it  difficult.  Of  Mr. 
Crawford's  friends,  the  South  are  liberal  and  the  North  are  not. 
I  have  reason  to  think  the  caucus  address  very  disagreeable  to 
Mr.  C.  himself,  and  many  of  his  friends.  It  was  the  work  of  the 
North.  Mr.  Adams,  I  think,  sees  also  that  exclusion  will  be  a 
very  doubtful  policy,  and  in  truth  I  think  a  little  better  of  the 
kindness  of  his  feeling  toward  us,  than  I  have  done.  I  have 
always  taken  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Adams  would  get  New 
Hampshire,  certainly,  as  against  Mr.  Crawford,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  on  account  of  Mr.  C.'s  supporters  there.  At  least  I  have 
not  seen  how  Federalists  could  possibly  join  with  those  who  sup 
port  Mr.  C.  The  company  he  keeps  at  the  North  is  my  strongest 
objection  to  him.  I  hope  you  will  get  through  the  session  without 
committing  yourselves.  The  electors,  I  presume,  will  be  chosen 
by  the  people ;  and  you  will  see  perhaps  clearer  in  August  or 

1  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 
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September  than  in  June.  Still  I  fancy  you  will  find  a  very  great 
majority  of  the  Legislature  favorable  to  Mr.  Adams. 

As  to  Senator.  I  feel  much  more  interest  on  this  subject  than 
the  other.  I  have  constantly  cherished  a  sort  of  hope  that  you 
would  consent  to  come  here  once  more,  and  that  events  might 
possibly  bring  you  in.  How  that  is,  I  cannot  now  see,  at  this 
distance ;  but  if  the  good  people  are  willing  you  should  come,  I 
hope  most  earnestly  you  will.  I  like  Mr.  Parrott's  course  and 
conduct  very  well,  and  should  much  prefer  him  to  any  others 
likely  to  be  chosen,  unless  it  be  yourself.  He  could  undoubtedly 
be  provided  for,  under  the  next  administration,  in  some  agreeable 
mode,  as  he  is  generally  respected.  If,  however,  it  comes  at  last 
to  a  question  between  him  on  one  side,  and  Governor  Woodbury, 
or  Governor  Morrill,  etc.,  etc.,  on  the  other,  I  think  there  ought 
not  to  be  a  moment's  hesitation.  I  trust  you  will  not  forget  the 
districting  of  the  State.  That  is  a  great  operation,  as  far  as  it  is 
desirable  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  caucus  system. 

We  do  not  yet  hear  from  Mr.  Edwards.  Some  think  he  will 
not  come  back  in  season  for  this  session.  I  imagine  we  shall  wait 
till  about  the  24th,  and  if  he  is  not  here  by  that  time  that  Congress 
will  adjourn,  leaving  the  commission  to  take  his  evidence  when  he 
comes.  There  will  be  a  great  call  for  a  Report,  as  far  as  practi 
cable,  before  the  House  adjourns,  which  perhaps  must  be  made. 

Our  bill  for  paying  the  Spanish  awards,  which  I  told  you  was 
with  me  the  great  business  of  the  session,  has  passed  the  House. 
It  was  violently  opposed,  however,  by  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  others.  Strange  as  you  may  think  it,  Mr.  King  has  a  great 
inclination  to  oppose  it  in  the  Senate.  I  trust,  however,  he  will 
finally  not  do  so.  It  will  pass,  I  hope,  without  great  difficulty. 
If  it  should,  the  awards,  I  presume,  will  be  paid  immediately  after 
the  8th  of  June. 

Mrs.  Webster  sends  her  love  to  your  household.  We  are  all 
quite  homesick.  Yours  always,  D.  WEBSTER. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE   POLITICS. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

BOSTON  May  23  [1824] 

DR  SIR,  —  I  wrote  you  yesterday.  Last  Evening  I  saw  Mr.  Hale, 
of  Keene.  In  conversing  with  him  on  the  subject,  I  found  he 
entertains  the  same  general  impression  as  others,  that  the  result 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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of  the  elections  was  unfavorable.  He  said,  however,  that  Cheshire 
would  be  3  or  4  votes  better.  He  had  supposed  that  Straff ord  was 
much  changed  for  the  worse. 

I  perceive  he  is  a  good  deal  friendly  to  Mr.  Plumer.  From  what 
he  says,  as  well  as  from  some  other  things,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  Mr.  Plumer  still  thinks  he  has  some  tolerable  chance.  I  have 
told  Mr.  H.  (in  hopes  he  might  suggest  it  to  Mr.  P.)  that  I  did  not 
think  your  friends  would  vote  for  Mr.  Plumer  —  that  it  was  un 
reasonable  to  expect  it  —  that  your  strength  was  greater  than  his, 
or  any  other  candidate  who  was  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  the 
administration,  &  that  if  they  acted  on  principle,  they  ought  to 
unite,  in  your  favor.  That  Mr.  Adams's  friends  could  elect  you 
if  they  chose  —  that  if  they  did  not,  I  did  not  see  why  you  &  your 
friends  should  seek  to  uphold  Mr.  Adams's  interest  by  electing 
Mr.  Plumer  or  Parrott.  In  my  opinion  this  is  the  right  tone;  <fe 
it  ought  to  be  held  distinctly  to  Mr.  P.  &  also  to  Mr.  Parrott ;  & 
let  the  responsibility  be  on  them.  Mr.  Livermore  will  doubtless 
be  a  Candidate.  It  is  said  &  I  incline  to  think  it  is  true,  that 
Mr.  Bell  would  prefer  Mr.  Livermore's  situation  to  his  own,  whether 
this  chance  of  opening  the  other  Seat,  to  be  filled  this  Session 
also,  presents  any  new  views,  you  can  judge.  I  am  at  present  a 
good  deal  inclined  to  think  that  Dinsmoor,  will  be  the  leading 
candidate ;  &  if  you  are  not  elected  it  seems  probable  he  may  be. 

I  shall  leave  town  to-morrow  for  three  days,  —  on  my  return 
hope  to  find  a  letter  from  you.  It  is  suspected  an  attempt  will  be 
made  at  Concord  to  repeal  the  Congressional  District  Law. 

I  think  Mr  Fuller  will  be  Speaker  here.  At  least  I  hope  so.  The 
House,  I  believe,  is  Federal.  Yet  I  think  they  will  elect  Mr.  Ful 
ler,  &  give  Mr.  Lincoln  just  such  a  Council  as  he  may  wish. 

Let  me  know  if  any  thing  occurs  to  change  the  prospect. 

Yrs  D.  W. 

To  Ezelciel  Webster.1 

PHILADELPHIA,  June  5.  [1824] 

DR  E.,  —  I  have  come  so  far  with  Mrs.  W.  &  return  today  to 
Washington  —  while  Mrs.  W.  moves  along  homeward.  She  ex 
pects  to  be  met  by  Mr.  Paige  in  New  York.  A  week,  I  trust,  will 
suffice  for  my  concerns  in  Washington,  &  I  shall  be  home  about 
the  20th  of  June. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Edwin  W.  Sanborn. 
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Mr.  Crawford  is  sick  —  very  sick.  And  recent  events  have  ap 
peared  very  favorable  to  Mr.  Adams.  In  the  event  of  Mr.  C's 
death,  (which  I  anticipate)  Mr.  Adams  will  be  chosen  by  the 
People  &  by  a  great  vote.  If  Mr.  Crawford  survives,  I  still  think 
Mr.  Adams'  chance  the  best,  at  present,  greatly.  Genl.  Jack 
son's  interest  is  evidently  on  the  wane. 

As  to  Senator  from  your  State,  as  you  have  not  the  power  of 
making  him,  it  would  be  idle  to  give  advice,  even  if  I  had  it. 
You  know  my  preferences.  If  there  is  not  —  &  I  suppose  there 
is  not  —  any  chance  of  choosing  the  lest  or  the  next  best,  man  — 
if,  in  short,  it  comes  to  be  a  question  between  Gov.  Morrill, 
Gov.  Woodbury,  &  Mr.  Parrot,  I  hope  you  will  choose  the 
latter.  Depend  on  it,  he  is  much  preferable  to  a  new  man.  He 
has  gone  along  very  well,  I  think,  this  session,  and  I  should 
greatly  prefer  him  to  either  of  the  others.  I  wrote  Mr.  Mason  on 
this  subject  some  time  ago. 

I  have  not  learned  yet,  your  choice  of  Governor.  My  Spanish 
claims  come  to  an  end,  on  Wednesday  next. 

Yrs  DANL  WEBSTER 

P.  S.  Do  not  fail  to  try  hard  to  District.  Of  present  members, 
I  know  most,  &  think  the  best,  of  Mr.  Plumer.  I  think  you  may 
talk  with  him  very  confidentially  —  &  will  find  him  liberal  & 
sensible.  If  he  can  be  kept  in  Congress,  in  my  opinion  it  will  be 
a  good  thing.  He  will  doubtless  be  at  Concord,  and  I  trust  you 
will  see  him,  &  converse  with  him.  He  is,  much  less  than  the 
rest  of  mankind  —  or  some  of  them  at  least  —  under  the  influence 
of  party  feeling. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason}* 

BOSTON  Nov.  14  [1824] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  A  letter  has  been  reed  in  answer  to  that 
written  to  Portsmouth,  quite  satisfactory  as  to  the  writer's  own 
wishes  &  intentions  ;  and  rather  encouraging  as  to  the  general 
prospect.  It  speaks  of  the  writer's  favorable  sentiments  &  good 
wishes  towards  the  present  incumbent,  but  also  of  the  hopeless 
ness  of  his  reappointment ;  &  says,  that  when  that  is  fully  seen, 
his  friends  will  heartily  join,  in  the  other  object.  It  mentions  as 
probable,  the  desired  success  in  the  H.  R. ;  speaks  of  the  diffi 
culties  elsewhere,  but  hopes  they  may  be  overcome,  the  more 
easily,  as  he  does  not  think  any  amendment  likely  to  unite  a 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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majority  of  the  voices.  The  whole  letter  is  liberal  &  personally 
friendly  to  you,  in  a  high  degree.  It  manifests,  moreover,  more 
willingness  to  take  a  part,  than  I  expected.  I  have  permission  to 
shew  it  to  one  or  two  discreet  friends  which  I  shall  do  tomorrow. 
Yrs  always  DANL  WEBSTER 


PRESIDENTIAL  PROSPECTS. 

To  William  Graston.1 

BOSTON  Sept.  8th  1824. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  More  difficult  problems  were  never  presented 
than  those  contained  in  your  letters,  (which  I  suppose  you  have 
forgotten)  of  April  last.  The}7  were  difficult  then,  &  after  wait 
ing  four  or  five  months,  I  do  not  see  that  time  has  done  much 
towards  their  solution.  It  seems  to  me  vain  to  conjecture,  even 
now  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  election.  I  have  an  impression 
that  Mr  Adams'  chance  is  best;  but  others,  close  about  me, 
think  differently.  All  New  England  may  be  put  to  his  credit  — 
so,  I  suppose,  may  New  Jersey  &  the  greater  part  of  Maryland  — 
as  to  the  rest,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  in  what  States  his 
friends  may  confidently  expect  votes  for  him.  From  the  begin 
ning  I  have  supposed  the  election  would  come  to  the  H.  of  R. 
&  still  continue  of  that  opinion.  If  Pennsylvania  adheres  to 
Genl  Jackson,  &  S.  Carolina  also,  Mr  Crawford,  Mr  Adams, 
&  Genl  Jackson  will  come  into  the  House,  I  should  conjecture, 
in  the  order  in  which  I  have  named  them. 

If  S.  Carolina  should  go  for  Mr  Adams,  it  might  put  him 
possibly  at  the  head  of  the  list,  &  bring  in  Mr  Clay  instead  of 
Genl  Jackson.  How  the  election  would  terminate  in  either  of 
these  cases,  I  cannot  with  any  certainty,  foresee.  My  opinion 
however,  such  as  it  is,  I  have  already  intimated.  We  are  putting 
to  the  proof  the  most  delicate  part  of  our  system,  the  election  of 
the  Executive.  In  the  absence  of  such  persons  as  are  very 
prominent,  &  highly  distinguished  for  character  &  service,  the 
choice  falls  necessarily  among  a  greater  number,  &  among  those 
also  whose  merits  may  not  be  supposed  to  be  very  unequal.  In 
such  case,  local  considerations,  personal  considerations  &  a  hun 
dred  other  small  considerations  will  have  their  influence.  The 
result,  I  fear,  will  be  a  general  failure  in  the  election,  by  the 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Robert 
D.  Bronson,  granddaughter  of  Judge  Wm.  Gaston,  who  was  a  representative  in  Con 
gress  from  North  Carolina,  1813  to  1817. 
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Electors  in  time  to  come.  And  the  consequence  of  this  will  be, 
as  is  obvious,  a  diminution  of  the  weight  &  authority  of  the 
Executive  Magistrate  &  a  continued  devolution  of  more  &  more 
of  the  authority  properly  belonging  to  that  department  on  Con 
gress.  When  we  have  strong  parties  again  we  shall  have  a 
chance  for  Presidents,  who  shall  be  elected  thro'  their  own  favor 
&  popularity ;  so  we  may  also,  if  war,  or  troublous  times,  should 
bring  forth  great  talents,  united  with  great  services.  Otherwise 
I  am  fearful  the  President's  office  may  get  to  be  thought  too 
much  in  the  gift  of  Congress. 

In  this  part  of  the  Country,  there  is  no  great  warmth  about  the 
approaching  election. 

Mr  Adams'  friends  seem  to  be  most  numerous ;  but  the  other 
candidates  are  neither  feared  nor  greatly  disliked,  except  by  the 
public  writers. 

Our  portion  of  the  Country  is  at  this  time  exceedingly  pros 
perous,  upon  the  whole  ;  &  having  had  a  little  excitement  from 
the  visit  of  the  good  Lafayette,  we  are  going  on  again  in  our 
every  day  pursuits.  Our  Congressional  elections  take  place  in 
Nov.  No  nominations  have  yet  been  made.  Most  of  our  present 
members  will  probably  be  re-elected.  It  is  possible  that  our 
friend  Mr  Mason  may  be  chosen  Senator  again,  from  N.  Hamp 
shire —  but  this  is  only  possible.  The  times,  tho'  tolerably  good, 
are  not  quite  good  enough  —  I  fear  for  that. 

I  see  Roger  Vose  now  &  then.  He  is  as  formerly  except  that 
silver  locks  render  his  venerable  appearance  more  venerable.  He 
can  laugh  yet  &  cause  others  to  partake  in  the  same  exercise. 
Poor  Lovat,  you  know,  has  been  deceased  some  years.  I  had 
a  short  visit  last  year  from  Mr  Morris  S.  Millar.  He  is  what 
they  call  in  N.  York  a  Bucktail.  He  and  Mr  Shepherd  think 
that  opposition  to  the  war  was  carried  too  far  ! 

We  have,  My  Dear  Sir,  a  great  many  good  people  in  New 
England,  who  would  be  glad  to  see  your  face.  Some  of  us  think 
you  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  better  class  of  Yankees.  If  you 
regard  this  as  a  reproach,  come  and  disprove  it 1 

Yours  always  affectionately  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

1  To  the  foregoing  letter  Judge  Gaston  sent  the  following  reply,  which  is  printed 
from  the  original,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  :  — 

NEWBERN  October  10th  1824 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  late  letter,  which  revived 
many  agreeable  recollections  of  common  pursuits  and  common  enjoyments.  The 
period  seems  to  be  fast  advancing  on  me  in  which  we  take  more  delight  in  remem- 
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THE  ROAD  THROUGH  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  AT 
WATERTOWN. 

To  John  O.   Calhoun.1 

Monday  morning.  [1824] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  wish  to  see  you,  for  a  half  hour,  this  morn 
ing  or  evening,  as  may  best  suit  your  leisure,  in  regard  to  this 
troublesome  business  of  the  road  over  the  Public  Grounds  at 
Washington.2  Some  of  my  Constituents  have  sent  me  a  Petition 

bering  the  past  than  in  attending  to  the  present.  You  are  not  quite  as  far  advanced 
as  I  am  in  the  journey  of  life,  yet  sufficiently  forward  to  be  disposed  now  and  then 
to  look  behind  and  think  with  regret  on  pleasures  past  never  to  return.  I  fancy  that 
I  shall  never  laugh  again  as  I  have  done  with  Lovett  and  Vose  —  and  never  un 
bend  with  such  social  ease  as  I  was  wont  to  do  with  Mason  and  Goldsborough  and 
Ilulbert  and  yourself  over  a  glass  of  hot  toddy  in  a  cold  winter's  night  at  Craw 
ford's.  If  we  had  not  much  wit,  we  had,  what  Dr.  Primrose  declares  to  be  much 
better,  much  and  hearty  mirth. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Presidential  Question,  I  have  but  a  word  to  say,  which  per 
haps  may  be  acceptable  as  a  matter  of  intelligence.  There  are  two  tickets  voted  for 
in  this  State  —  the  caucus  or  Crawford  ticket,  and  the  anti-caucus  or  Peoples' 
Ticket.  I  hold  it  to  be  morally  certain  that  the  last  will  succeed.  It  is  not  a 
pledged  ticket,  but  will  probably  vote  for  Jackson.  The  electoral  vote  of  North 
Carolina  may  be  pretty  confidently  set  down  to  him.  The  anti-caucus  ticket  is 
generally  (not  universally)  upheld  by  the  Federalists  in  this  State.  They  deem  this 
a  fit  occasion  on  which  to  break  down  the  practice  of  a  Congressional  Caucus,  — 
and  they  feel  themselves  insulted  by  the  language  used  towards  them  in  the  mani 
festo  of  Messrs.  Ruggles,  Van  Buren  &  Co. 

In  some  of  the  States,  and  I  believe  in  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  General  Rule  of 
Court  requiring  that  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Bar  should  be  natural-born  or 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  U.  States.  An  interesting  case  has  lately  occurred  in 
which  the  Judges  of  our  Supreme  Court  have  applied  the  same  rule.  The  case  has 
been  brought  under  my  notice  and  at  the  next  term  of  our  Court  will  probably  be 
again  brought  before  the  Judges.  I  believe  that  under  the  Statutes  of  No.  Ca.  the 
Courts  are  bound  to  admit  all  applicants  who  have  competent  law  knowledge  and 
fair  character.  In  examining  the  subject,  however  I  am  led  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  these  General  Rules  existing  in  other  States.  Will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  let  me  know  what  Statutory  provisions  exist  in  Massachusetts  under  which  your 
Judges  admit  attorneys  and  counsellors  to  practice  ? 

I  have  more  than  once  since  I  saw  you  planned  a  visit  to  New  England,  and  had 
nearly  this  summer  carried  the  plan  into  operation.  I  went  as  far  as  Philadelphia 
and  proposed  such  a  trip  to  my  oldest  daughter  then  quitting  school  at  that  place. 
But  she  was  so  anxious  to  rejoin  her  sisters  whom  she  has  not  seen  for  a  long  time 
that  I  was  induced  to  return  Southwardly.  Next  summer  I  hope  to  see  Boston. 

Present  me  most  kindly  and  respectfully  to  all  inquiring  friends,  and  believe  me 
Very  affectionately  yours  WM  :  GASTON 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Collection  of  Hon. 
George  F.  Hoar.     It  bears  the  following  endorsement :  — 

Hon.  Danl.  Webster,  1824.  Washington.  Concerning  objections  to  the  passage 
of  a  Road  over  public  grounds  at  Watertown.  Mr.  Calhoun,  Sec.  of  War. 

2  Washington  is  written  in  the  letter,  but  it  probably  should  be  Watertown  as  in 
the  endorsement  on  the  back. 
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to  Congress,  on  that  subject,  which  I  am  unwilling  to  present,  or 
at  least  to  have  it  acted  on,  if  any  other  mode  of  accomplishing 
the  proper  end  could  be  thought  of.  I  am  very  much  inclined 
to  think  that  what  is  called  the  "  Compromise  route "  is  more 
expedient  to  be  adopted,  in  relation  as  well  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  public  travel,  as  to  the  more  particular  interest  of  the  U.  S. 

Considering  the  present  posture  of  the  case,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  this  course  might  properly  enough  be  taken.  Let  the 
Petition  be  presented  and  referred  to  the  Military  Committee. 
On  your  being  informed  of  this,  a  letter  might  be  written  from 
your  Department,  to  the  persons  to  whom  you  gave  your  assent, 
stating  that  the  subject  was  before  Congress,  &  intimating  that  it 
might  be  inexpedient  for  them  to  act  on  your  permission  until  the 
sense  of  Congress  should  be  expressed.  The  immediate  effect 
of  this  course,  I  am  very  confident,  would  be  an  agreement  of  the 
parties  among  themselves ;  an  event  much  to  be  desired.  The 
Gentlemen  interested  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy  are  highly 
respectable,  &  I  am  anxious  that  the  affair  should  take  a  direction 
the  more  likely  to  terminate  in  an  amicable  result. 

The  bearer  will  wait  for  a  line  in  answer. 

Most  truly  Yrs  DANL.  WEBSTER. 


THE  VISIT   TO   MONTICELLO. 

To   Wm.  Plumer.1 

MONTICELLO  Dec  18  [1824] 
Saturday  morning. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  If  I  am  inquired  for,  have  the  goodness  to  say 
I  may  be  expected  either  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  morning. 
We  should  have  left  here  yesterday  morning  for  W.,  but  for  the 
rain,  which  fell  in  torrents  all  day.  This  morning  the  streams 
are  very  full,  &  we  doubt  the  expediency  of  setting  out. 

I  have  found  my  visit  here  very  pleasant.  It  has  not  only 
gratified  a  natural  desire  to  see  a  distinguished  &  extraordinary 
man,  but  allowed  an  opportunity  for  much  interesting  &  instruc 
tive  conversation.2 

Yours,  with  true  regard.  DANL  WEBSTER 

The  rain  fell  here  yesterday  &  last  night  5  inches. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Library.    It  bears  no  address  but  was  presumably  written  to  William  Plumer  as  it  is 
with  the  Plumer  Papers. 

2  See  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  I.  p.  361. 
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MR.   EVERETT'S  PLYMOUTH   SPEECH. 

To  Edward  Everett.1 

WASHINGTON  Dec  31"  1824 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  waited  on  Mr.  Calhoun,  with  your  letter, 
and  said,  also,  what  I  thought  would  be  useful. 

The  world  rings  with  your  Plymouth  speech ; 2  even  before  the 
echoes  of  the  P  B  K  oration  3  have  entirely  subsided. 

Yours  always  DANL  WEBSTER 

P.  S.  and  P.  M.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
letter  which  has  just  come  to  hand.  I  know  that  my  presence  at 
home  could  not  have  altered  the  course  of  things  in  respect  to 
our  little  boy.  The  loss,  I  feel,  heavily,  but  I  hope  not  to  be  too 
much  depressed  by  it.  The  oftener  you  call  and  see  Mrs.  W. 
the  more  she  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you. 

I  shall  certainly  take  care  to  secure  snug  quarters  for  your 
family  and  mine  next  year. 


LETTERS  TO   THE   TICKNORS. 
To  George  Ticknor  * 

WASHINGTON,  Sunday  Evening. 
December,  1824 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  send  you  three  letters,  which  have  been  put 
into  my  hands  for  that  purpose  to-day. 

I  find  that  you  are  really  gone;  and  if  I  could  tell  you  how 
sorry  I  am,  I  would.  I  passed  the  house  yesterday,  and  gave  a 
look  to  the  windows,  but  saw  no  inviting  faces.  To-day  I  have 
been  at  home,  except  an  hour  passed  with  Mr.  Tazewell.  The 
general 5  has  been  to  see  me,  and  we  have  had  a  good  long  talk. 
I  believe  he  hopes  to  catch  a  sight  of  your  party  at  Baltimore. 

If  my  constituents  accuse  me  of  negligence  and  inattention 
this  session,  I  shall  lay  it  all  off  on  Mrs.  Ticknor.  She  had  no 
right,  I  shall  say,  to  be  so  agreeable  as  to  draw  my  attention  from 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  "  The  First  Settlement  of  New  England,"  An  Oration  delivered  at  Plymouth, 
December  22,  1824.     See  Everett's  Orations  and  Speeches,  Vol.  I.  pp.  45-72. 

3  "  The  Circumstances  Favorable  to  the  Progress  of  Literature  in  America,"  an 
Oration   delivered   at   Cambridge,  August  26,  1824.      See  Everett's  Orations  and 
Speeches,  Vol.  I.  pp.  9-44. 

*  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  pp.  227-228. 
5  General  Lafayette. 
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the  weighty  affairs  of  state  while  she  was  here,  and  to  create 
depression,  or  a  kind  of  I-am-not-quite-ready-to-go-to-work  feeling 
by  her  departure.  What  will  State  Street  say  to  it,  think  you, 
if  its  affairs  should  be  neglected,  although  Shakespeare  be  ever  so 
well  read,  or  all  the  versions  of  Sir  John  Moore's  burial  revised 
and  corrected  ? 

Please  to  assure  her  that  I  shall  put  it  to  her  account,  if  there 
should  happen  any  dissatisfactions  or  disaffections  hereafter  —  any 
mutterings  of  the  "  vital  commoners,"  or  "  petty  inland  spirits." 
To-morrow,  we  shall  have  Niagara,  Chesapeake  Canal,  Cumber 
land  Road,  and,  in  the  Senate,  a  discussion  on  piracy. 

I  have  no  news  from  Boston.  Our  mail  is  "  due  and  unpaid." 
Send  back  Wallenstein.1  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  him  on  two 
accounts :  first,  on  account  of  himself ;  second,  that  I  may  see 
whether  any  of  your  visages  are  reflected  from  his  face. 

I  am  shocked  with  the  news  of  Mr.  Harper's  death.  It  is  a 
public  loss.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  feelings  and  much  cul 
tivation.  His  mind  was  rather  comprehensive  than  profound,  and 
his  general  power  persuasion  rather  than  logic.  He  wrote  with 
much  more  of  purity  and  of  elegance  than  most  of  his  contempo 
raries.  His  heart  was  true  and  kind  in  all  cases,  and  I  believe 
no  man  more  loved  or  cherished  his  friends. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  by  to-morrow's  mail.  Give  my  re 
membrances,  regrets,  good  wishes,  and  whatever  else  is  proper,  to 
Mrs.  Ticknor  and  Miss  Gardiner  —  and  to  Mr.  Wallenstein  if  he 
be  yet  with  you  —  but  again  I  say,  send  him  back  as  soon  as  you 
can  spare  him. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  most  truly  yours,  D.  WEBSTER. 

To  Mrs.  George  Ticknor? 

Monday  Eve.  [January,  1825] 

I  occupied  a  lonely  hour  on  Saturday  evening  in  composing 
these  little  stanzas  which  I  have  sent  to  Mrs.  W.  I  have  made 
this  copy  for  your  eyes  &  your  husband's  &  for  no  other  human 
beings. 

Yrs  always  mo  truly  D.  W. 

1  Julius  von  Wallenstein,  for  some  years  an  attach^  to  the  Russian  legation  in 
Washington. 

2  From  the  original  letter,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collec 
tion.     It  was  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  lines  on  the  death  of  his  little  son.    For 
these,  see  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  I.  pp.  376-377. 
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To  Mrs.  George  Ticknor.1 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  January  17,  1825. 

Mr.  Wallenstein  has  given  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ticknor,  your 
very  kind  note,  and  I  cannot  well  tell  you  how  much  it  has  grati 
fied  my  feelings.  You  have  inferred  nothing,  my  dear  lady,  and 
can  infer  nothing,  of  my  regard  and  affection  for  yourself  and  your 
husband,  more  than  the  truth,  nor  equal  to  the  truth.  And  I  beg 
you  to  believe  that  there  are  none  in  the  world  whose  regard  and 
kind  feelings  I  wish  more  to  cultivate  and  secure. 

Our  six  weeks'  acquaintance  has  been  to  me  a  mixture  of  high 
enjoyment  and  severe  suffering.  The  former  I  owe,  mainly,  to 
you  and  Mr.  Ticknor ;  the  last  I  take,  and  would  wish  to  bear,  as 
a  common  visitation  of  a  kind  Providence.  Yet  I  have  felt  it 
more  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  my  spirits  recover 
slowly.  I  am  sure  that  Mrs.  Webster  and  yourself  are  congenial 
and  assimilated  spirits,  and  that  she  will  cultivate  your  acquaint 
ance  with  delight.  Let  us  hope  that  circumstances  may  favor  an 
habitual  intercourse.  At  any  rate,  be  assured  that  the  principle 
of  regard  and  affection  will  live  in  my  heart. 

I  write  this  in  the  House,  while  Mr.  Clay  is  speaking  on  the 
Cumberland  Road.  The  ladies  are  all  present,  inside  the  House. 
I  have  not  reviewed  them ;  for  I  am  sure  there  is  none  of  them 
that  I  have  lately  seen  or  know,  unless  it  may  be  Mrs.  (A.  H.) 
Everett.  I  see  Wallenstein  among  them,  as  becomes  a  diplomatist. 
Mr.  Clay  speaks  well.  I  wish  you  were  here  to  hear  him.  The 
highest  enjoyment,  almost,  which  I  have  in  life,  is  in  hearing  an 
able  argument  or  speech.  The  development  of  mind,  in  those 
modes,  is  delightful.  In  books,  we  see  the  result  of  thought  and  of 
fancy.  In  the  living  speaker,  we  see  the  thought  itself,  as  it  rises 
in  the  speaker's  own  mind.  And  his  countenance  often  indicates 
a  perception  before  it  gets  upon  his  tongue.  I  have  been  charmed 
by  observing  this  operation  of  minds  which  are  truly  great  and 
vigorous  ;  so  that  I  sometimes  am  as  much  moved,  as  in  reading  a 
part  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  by  a  striking  and  able  argument, 
although  on  the  dryest  subject. 

Mr.  Wallenstein  says  you  are  to  leave  Baltimore  on  Thursday. 
There  is,  as  yet,  no  Northern  mail  to-day.  Should  there  be  one, 
and  in  it  letters  for  you,  they  shall  be  forwarded  in  due  season.  I 
shall  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of  hearing  from  you,  not  once 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  pp.  230-231. 
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only,  but  often,  before  you  reach  the  little  peninsula  of  Boston. 
Pray  ask  your  husband  if  he  has  written  to  Dr.  Warren. 

Yours  most  truly,  DANL.  WEBSTER. 

To  G-eorge  Ticknor.1 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  January  20,  1825. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  owe  you  for  two  very  kind  letters,  and  the 
only  painful  circumstance  they  mention  is  Mrs.  Ticknor's  health. 
I  am  truly  sorry  that  any  thing  should  interrupt  her  enjoyment 
of  the  society  of  Baltimore.  You  must  certainly  stay  long  enough 
for  her  to  see  Mr.  Carroll.  The  opportunity  may  not  again  occur. 

We  are  to-day  engaged  on  the  canal.  Several  speeches  have 
been  filed  in.  Mr.  Breck  is  now  speaking.  It  must  have  been 
the  good  Wallenstein  who  wrote  you  about  my  little  speech  —  for 
it  was  a  very  little  one.  We  think  our  Eastern  candidate  grows 
a  little  stronger  in  the  prospect  of  the  presidency.  As  the  time 
draws  near,  we  hear  more  conversation  on  the  subject ;  but  every 
thing  is  yet  uncertain. 

I  go  to-night  to  pass  the  evening  with  Wallenstein.  My  friend 
Dr.  Sewall  has  proposed  him  as  a  member  of  the  "  Columbian 
Institute ; "  so  the  doctor  and  I  are  going  to  pick  a  pheasant's 
wing  on  the  occasion. 

I  have  to-day  no  letters  from  Boston,  and  hear  little  news 
from  that  quarter,  since  the  great  explosion.  Mr.  Gannet  has 
gone  to-day  to  Mount  Vernon.  He  left  me  a  card  without  nota 
tion  of  place,  and  I  know  not  where  to  seek  for  him. 

Give  my  best  and  most  true  regards  to  Mrs.  Ticknor.  I  should 
be  glad  to  read  Shakespeare,  or  Mr.  Tucker,  or  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son,  or  any  thing  else  to  her,  that  would  make  her  forget  the 
oppression  of  her  cold.  I  hope  to  hear  from  her  soon,  and  hear 
that  she  is  better.  Yours  always  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 

I  sent  you  one  letter,  enclosed,  yesterday  —  have  none  to-day. 

To  Creorge  Tielcnor? 

[January  1825]  Tuesday  evening,  8  o'clock. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  This  is  all  I  have  for  you.  I  expect,  indeed, 
something  further,  as  Wallenstein  said  he  should  inquire  at  the 
P.  0.  about  this  time.  If  it  comes,  I  shall  enclose  it  to  you. 

I  have  been  to  dine  with  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  talked  to  me, 
among  other  things,  of  your  good  fortune  in  picking  up  a  com- 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  p.  232. 

2  Ibid.,  Vol  I.  p.  233. 
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panion  on  the  road  of  life.     I  did  not  think  that  a  subject  on 
which  I  was  bound  to  quarrel  with  a  Secretary  of  War,  whatever 
I  might  think  of  the  matter.     Mr.  Calhoun  is  a  true  man. 
Shall  I  learn,  to-morrow,  when  you  leave  Baltimore  ? 

God  bless  you  and  yours !  D.  W. 

To  Mrs.  Ticknor.1 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  February  4,  1825. 

MY  DEAR  LADY,  —  I  am  right  glad  to  find  a  little  place  left  for 
me  in  Mr.  Wallenstein's  letter,  and  to  find  it  so  flatteringly  filled. 
I  use  the  present  moment  to  acknowledge  this  favor,  while  Mr. 
McDuffie  is  making  a  very  warm  speech,  I  hardly  know  why  or 
wherefore  ;  but  it  relates  to  the  rules  of  proceeding  in  electing  a 
President  next  week,  and  he,  being  a  pretty  ardent  Jackson  man, 
seems  inclined  to  make  a  kind  of  Jackson  speech.  I  told  Mr. 
Wallenstein  to  tell  you  that  I  should  write  you  during  the  first 
long  speech  —  and,  depend  upon  it,  the  act  of  writing  is,  in  such 
cases  or  most  of  them,  less  onerous  than  the  act  of  listening. 
The  Hall  of  Congress  is  an  admirable  situation  to  cultivate  the 
powers  of  an  organ  which  has  been  generally  too  much  neglected 
in  its  education  ;  I  mean  the  ear.  Now  I  have  so  disciplined  this 
little  member  that,  on  being  informed  that  I  am  not  particularly 
concerned  to  know  what  is  said,  and  requested  to  "  bring  me  no 
more  reports,"  it  very  faithfully  performs  its  duty,  and  leaves  me 
quite  at  ease  to  pursue  any  vocation  I  may  choose.  The  "  enclosed 
petty  spirits  "  are  left  entirely  undisturbed  by  what  prevails  with 
out.  This  is  an  admirable  improvement  on  the  old  maxim,  "  Hear 
with  both  ears."  I  hear  with  neither. 

Times  have  a  good  deal  changed  with  me,  my  dear  lady,  since 
your  departure.  The  business  of  Congress  has  become  more 
urgent ;  the  event  draws  near,  the  session  is  wearing  off.  I 
begin  to  see  home  at  the  end  of  no  long  prospect,  and  all  these 
things  create  a  little  activity  and  bustle,  which  serve,  in  some 
poor  measure,  to  fill  up  such  portions  of  time  as  I  usually  passed 
in  your  house,  while  you  remained  here. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  entered  so  favorably  into  the 
society  of  Philadelphia.  I  think  you  will  find  it  very  intelligent 
and  agreeable;  but  am  not  afraid,  nevertheless,  that  it  will  lead 
you  to  be  dissatisfied  with  a  little  peninsula  running  into  Massa 
chusetts  Bay. 

i  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol  I.  pp.  233-234. 
VOL.  iv.  —  7 
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Give  my  love  to  your  husband.     There  seem  to  have  been  pro 
ceedings  about  the  college,  which  must  interest  him.     I  hope  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  result.     Remember  me  also  to  Miss  Gardiner. 
Yours  most  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 

Mr.  Sturgis  says  he  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  a  very  gratify 
ing  hour  at  your  room  in  Philadelphia.  Let  me  have  a  letter  from 
you  before  you  leave  Philadelphia. 


THE   ELECTION  OF  JOHN   QUINCY  ADAMS. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

WASHINGTON  Jan.  25  1825 

DEAR  SIR, —  Ohio  &  Kentucky  have  agreed,  I  believe  without 
doubt,  to  go  for  Mr.  Adams.  This  makes  his  election  nearly  or 
quite  certain.  I  have  thought  this  might,  perhaps,  be  important 
enough  to  write  a  word  to  you  to  mention  it. 

We  have  no  other  news  Yrs  D  WEBSTER. 

To  G-eorge  Ticknor? 

February  4,  1825. 

I  have  only  time  to  send  love.  W.  has  been  a  little  unwell.  I 
have  not  seen  him  for  two  days,  but  expect  him  this  evening.  I 
thought  of  you  all  day  yesterday,  during  the  storm.  I  hope  you 
were  and  are  well  and  safe.  I  should  have  felt  less  concern  but 
for  Mrs.  Ticknor's  cold. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  New  England  will  give  a  Presi 
dent,  Kentucky  concurrente.  D.  W. 

To  G-eorge  Ticknor,  Boston? 

SENATE,  Wednesday,  3  o'clock  [February  11  1825]. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  been  looking  in  vain  for  your  promised 
letter.  Be  assured,  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  know 
how  yours  and  Mrs.  Ticknor's  health  is.  Pray  find  or  make  op 
portunity  to  give  me  a  line. 

We  have  just  returned  from  counting  the  votes  and  announc 
ing  the  election.  General  Jackson  arrived  here  at  nine  this 
morning.  I  have  not  seen  him  nor  anybody  that  has  seen  him. 

With  great  love  to  Mrs.  Ticknor,  and  in  the  hope  of  hearing 
from  you,  I  am  yours,  D.  WEBSTER. 

Mr.  Quincy  has  not  yet  arrived. 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  Life   of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol  I.  p.  234.    Addressed  to 
Philadelphia, 

3  Ibid,,  Vol  I.  pp.  234-235. 
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FRYEBURG. 

To  Eben  Fessenden,  Jr.  and  Robert  Bradley.1 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  14,  1825. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  1st 
instant,  requesting  my  attendance  with  you  on  the  8th  of  May  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  interesting  event  which  took 
place  in  your  neighborhood  one  hundred  years  ago.2  It  would 
give  me  very  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  this  request  if  it  were 
in  my  power,  but  my  engagements  for  that  period  of  the  year  are 
such  as  wholly  to  forbid  it.  You  are  very  right  in  supposing  that 
a  visit  to  your  town  would  be  pleasant  to  me.  For  several  years 
past  I  have  intended  each  summer  to  make  such  a  visit,  and  still 
hope  ere  long  to  have  that  pleasure.  I  always  hear  with  much 
satisfaction  of  the  prosperity  of  your  interesting  village,  and  am 
gratified  at  this  proof  that  I  am  not  forgotten  by  those  for  whom 
I  retain  on  my  part  an  undiminished  regard.  I  pray  you  to  make 
my  remembrance  and  respects  acceptable  to  your  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  allow  me  to  offer  to  yourselves,  as  to  old  and  well 
remembered  friends,  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  esteem. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER 


THE   JOHN   QUINCY  ADAMS    CABINET. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason? 

FEBRUARY  14,  1825. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  You  will  have  heard  that  Mr.  Crawford  declines 
the  Treasury.4  I  have  understood  his  reason  to  be,  that  he  pre 
ferred  to  leave  his  friends  in  a  situation  to  support  or  oppose  the 
government  as  they  might  hereafter  think  their  duty  required, 
without  embarrassing  them  by  his  own  connection  with  the  ad 
ministration.  The  Department  of  State  is  offered  to  Mr.  Clay. 
He  has  it  under  advisement.  It  is  thought  to  be  doubtful  whether 
he  will  accept  it;  but  my  own  opinion  rather  is  that  he  will. 

1  From  the  Fryeburg  Memorial. 

2  Lovewell's  fight.     The   hundredth  anniversary  was  celebrated  at   Fryeburg, 
May  19,  1825. 

8  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 

4  William  Harris  Crawford  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  Mr. 
Adams  was  elected  President. 
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Nothing  further  is  known,  and  I  have  no  secrets.  Mr.  Cheves' 1 
name  is  mentioned,  in  conversation,  for  the  Treasury.  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Mr.  McLean,2  Postmaster-general,  and  one  or  two  others, 
have  been  suggested  as  candidates  for  the  War  Department.  But 
these  are,  I  presume,  all  rumors,  and  nothing  more  is  known  or  de 
cided  at  present.  Mr.  Wirt  and  Mr.  Southard,3  it  is  understood, 
will  remain  in  their  places.  I  took  care  to  state  my  own  views 
and  feelings  to  Mr.  Adams,  before  the  election,  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  enable  me  to  satisfy  my  friends,  I  trust,  that  I  did  my  duty. 
I  was  very  distinct,  and  as  distinctly  answered  ;  and  have  the 
means  of  showing  precisely  what  was  said.  My  own  hopes,  at 
present,  are  strong  that  Mr.  Adams  will  pursue  an  honorable,  liberal 
magnanimous  policy.  If  he  does  not,  I  shall  be  disappointed,  as 
well  as  others,  and  he  will  be  ruined.  Opposition  is  likely  to  arise 
in  an  unexpected  quarter,  and  unless  the  administration  has 
friends,  its  enemies  will  overwhelm  it.  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
writing  to  you,  to  deny  the  rumor,  or  rumors,  which  the  press  has 
circulated,  of  a  place  provided  for  me.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
probability  of  any  such  offer.  My  own  sentiments  about  those 
things  are  very  much  as  they  were  when  I  saw  you.  The  Court 
is  going  on  slowly.  Judge  Story  has  very  much  recovered  his 
health,  and  is  in  good  spirits.  The  Chief  Justice  is  uncommonly 
well.  I  hear  little  from  your  State.  If  you  have  half  an  hour 
from  courts  and  juries  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Yours  as  always, 

D.  WEBSTER. 


To  Mr.  Harvey.* 

H.  R.  feb.  23.    Wednesday  [1825] 
MY  DR  SIR,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  letter.     I  am  glad  there  is 

not  to  be  a  contested  Election  in  Mass  this  Spring.     I  am  tired 

of  such  things. 

We  have  nothing  new  here,  except  rumours  of  Cabinet  appoint- 

1  Langdon  Cheves  of  South  Carolina,  Speaker  of  the  House,  1814-1815,  and  after 
wards  President  of  the  United  States  Bank. 

2  John  McLean  of  New  Jersey.    He  remained  Postmaster-General  until  March  1, 
1829. 

8  William  Wirt,  Attorney  General,  and  Samuel  Southard,  Secretary  of  the  Nary. 
They  continued  in  the  same  offices  under  John  Quincy  Adams. 

*  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society.  It  bears,  in  another  hand,  the  endorsement,  "  Mr.  Harvey." 
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ments  &c.  They  talk  of  Mr.  Rush  for  the  Treasury  &  Mr.  James 
Barbour  for  the  War  Dept.  De  Witt  Clinton  to  go  to  England. 
I  think  all  this  likely. 

I  must  stay  here,  I  suppose,  10  days  after  Congress  rises,  to 
take  care  of  affairs  in  Court.  As  yet  I  have  done  nothing  there 
yet.  Judge  Story  is  well,  &  in  good  spirits. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  wet  a  line  with  you,  in  due  season. 

Yrs  always 

D.  W. 

To  Ezekiel  Webster.1 

feb.  26.  [1825] 

DR  E.,  —  I  shall  stay  here  probably  till  15.  or  16.  March.  Your 
election  will  be  the  8.  Write  me  Wednesday  Eve  —  the  9th  & 
the  letter  will  meet  me  here.  Write  me  again  on  Monday,  the 
14.  &  that  letter  will  meet  me  in  N.  York  —  to  which  place  let  it 
be  addressed. 

Mr.  Clinton  is  offered  the  Mission  to  Engd.  If  he  accepts,  Mr. 
Eush  is  expected  to  be  Sec.  Treas.  Gov.  Barbour  Sec.  of  War.2 
There  are  some  objections  to  these  appointments.  Mr.  Adams' 
situation  is  full  of  embarrassments,  &  I  know  not  how  he  will  get 
along.  I  retain  however  a  confidence  that  he  will  act  liberally,  & 
in  this  hope  I  rest.  Mr.  Mason  has  written  me  a  very  sensible 
&  judicious  letter,  on  various  topics,  which  I  have  submitted.  I 
think  Mr.  Mason  will  yet  be  chosen.  New  influences  will  begin 
to  bear  on  the  case  by  June  next.3 

I  have  a  letter  from  Keene  (Mr.  Prentiss)  saying  there  will  be 
a  scatter'g  of  the  votes  in  that  County  for  M.  C.  I  rather  think 
you  have  some  chance  to  be  chosen  —  but  shall  not  be  disappointed 
if  you  should  not.  Judging  from  the  Patriot,  I  suppose  old  heats 
must  be  much  revived.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  but  a  dying  effort. 

Yrs. 

D.  W. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Mr.  Edwin  W. 
Sanborn. 

2  De  Witt   Clinton   declined  the  position  of  Minister  to  England,  but  Richard 
Rush  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  James  Barbour,  Secretary  of 
War. 

8  See  letter  to  Ezekiel  Webster,  February  16, 1825,  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  I. 
p.  380.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Webster,  referring  to  the  Senatorship,  says  :  "  It  will  lie 
between  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Parrott."  The  choice  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legisla 
ture  was  Levi  Woodbury,  who  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Senate  from  1825  to  1831  and 
from  1841  to  1845. 
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THE   CORRESPONDENCE   WITH  RANDOLPH  AND 

BENTON. 

Mr.  Webster's  reply  to  a  challenge  from  John  Randolph  in  1816,  and  a 
friendly  letter  from  the  latter  after  the  misunderstanding  had  been  adjusted  by 
friends,  are  printed  in  The  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  I.  pp.  258-259.  A 
second  misunderstanding,  which  occurred  in  1824,  was  the  subject  of  a  Cor 
respondence  between  Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Webster  and  between  the  latter 
and  Thomas  H.  Benton.  The  whole  correspondence  was  preserved  and  the 
following  letters  are  printed  from  the  manuscript  volume  containing  it,  now 
in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

To  Thomas  H.  Benton}- 

feb  25  [1825] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  send  you  Mr.  R's  original  communication  of 
which  I  keep  no  copy.  The  Letter  prepared  as  an  answer  is 
destroyed,  &  no  copy  preserved.  The  correspondence  being  thus 
disposed  of,  I  send  you  a  memo  of  what  I  am  willing  that  you 
should  now  say  to  Mr  R.  &  will  add  that  it  would  have  given  me 
pleasure  to  have  said  the  same  at  any  time.  Our  understanding 
is  distinct,  I  think,  that  the  letters  being  thus  disposed  of,  no 
publication  is  called  for,  &  none  is  to  be  in  any  way  authorized  by 
either  of  us 

Yrs  with  much  regard  D  "W. 

Memo  of  what  W.  authorized  Benton  to  say  to  Randolph? 

Mr.  W.  is  willing  that  Mr.  B.  should  say  to  Mr.  R.  that  he  has 
no  recollection  of  having  said  anything  which  can  possibly  be 
considered  as  affecting  Mr.  R.'s  veracity  beyond  what  he  said  in 
the  H.  R.  If  he  has  used  other  expressions  they  must  have  been 
about  the  same  time  and  the  same  import ;  he  does  not  now  recol 
lect  them,  and  disclaims  them. 

As  to  what  Mr.  W.  said  in  the  H.  R.  he  meant  only  to  state 
that  Mr.  R.  was  under  an  entire  mistake,  or  misapprehension,  of 
the  facts  ;  He  meant  to  say  nothing  more ;  and  neither  intended 
to  make,  or  did  make  any  imputation  on  the  personal  veracity  of 
Mr.  R. 

In  his  reply  Mr.  Benton  said :  "  The  arrangement  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 
I  return  the  mem.  that  you  may  put  it  into  your  own  handwriting." 

On  March  25,  1828,  Robert  B.  Campbell,  a  representative  in  Congress  from 
South  Carolina,  wrote  Mr.  Webster  that  he  had  received  a  note  from  Mr. 

1  From  the  draft  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting. 

2  In  Mr.  Benton's  handwriting. 
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Randolph  and  was  about  to  send  the  answer  annexed,  adding :  "I  am  actuated 
by  no  desire  of  becoming  a  party  to  any  controversy.  ...  I  do  not  however 
feel  authorized  in  refusing  to  commit  to  paper  when  desired  the  substance  of 
a  conversation  held  with  a  Gentleman  two  years  ago  four  hundred  miles  from 
this  place."  [Washington.] 

In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Randolph  above  referred  to  Mr.  Campbell  said : 

u  In  reply  to  your  note,  my  recollection  enables  me  to  state  only,  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  Session  of  Congress  of  1824,  the  Richmond 
Enquirer  containing  your  letter  to  your  constituents  was  passing  among  a  few 
Gentlemen  who  were  reading  &  descanting  upon  your  strictures  on  the  conduct 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  charge  against  Mr.  Crawford. 
During  this  conversation  Mr.  Webster  arrived  in  the  Representative  Cham 
ber,  where  his  attention  was  called  to  your  communication.  While  perusing 
it,  he  appeared  much  excited  &  incensed,  repeatedly  denounced  it  as  a  lye, 
&  asserted  that  upon  the  meeting  of  the  House  he  would  proclaim  it,  in  as 
plain  language  as  a  sense  of  decorum  would  permit.  Shortly  after  the  meet 
ing  of  the  House,  Mr.  Webster  rose  in  his  place,  and  in  words  which  I  cannot 
now  repeat  reiterated  the  charge  of  falsehood  and  concluded  by  saying  if  any 
Gentleman  could  and  would  convey  his  meaning  in  stronger  language  he 
would  thank  him  to  do  so.  Having  no  particular  reason  to  charge  my  mem 
ory  with  Mr.  Webster's  remarks  they  would  probably  have  been  forgotten  had 
not  their  violence  forcibly  impressed  me."  l 

1  See  Annals  of  Congress,  Eighteenth  Congress,  First  Session,  1823-1824,  for  a 
full  report  of  the  Crawford  investigation  referred  to  in  this  letter.  On  the  19th  of 
April,  1824,  the  Speaker  (Mr.  Clay)  communicated  to  the  House  an  address  of  Ninian 
Edwards,  late  a  Senator  from  Illinois,  complaining  that  injustice  had  been  done  him 
in  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  accompanying  the  correspondence 
between  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  banks  in  the  different  States,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  deposits  of  public  money  in  said  bank;  exculpating  himself  and  pre 
ferring  charges  against  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  A  Committee 
of  investigation  was  ordered  and  Mr.  Webster  was  appointed  one  of  this  Committee. 
On  Thursday,  May  27,  1824,  Mr.  Webster  made  remarks  briefly  reported  in  the  Annals 
of  Congress,  in  which  he  expressed  his  "  astonishment  at  a  paragraph  ...  in  a 
Richmond  paper  of  Tuesday,  in  a  communication  signed  '  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke.' "  The  paragraph  is  in  these  words  : 

"  It  was  at  my  instance,  and  not  without  considerable  resistance  on  the  part  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee,  that  the  Secretary  had  the  opportunity  given  to  file  his 
answer  to  the  accusation  of  Mr.  Edwards." 

"  A  regard  to  my  own  character,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  and  to  the  character  of  the 
committee  with  whom  I  am  associated,  does  not  allow  me  to  pass  over  this  statement, 
and  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  the  order  in  committee  for  communicating 
the  address  to  Mr.  Crawford,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  answer 
ing  it,  was  not  made  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Randolph  ;  and,  further  that  no  one  of  the 
committee  made  any  opposition  to  that  motion.  I  hope  I  am  fully  and  distinctly 
understood  — I  wish  to  be  so.  And  I  again  assert  that  no  one  of  the  committee  inti 
mated  the  least  opposition  to  the  motion.  Fortunately,  the  original  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  are  preserved,  and  the  entry,  as  it  now  stands,  in  the 
handwriting  of  one  of  the  committee,  is  as  follows: 

" '  April  28,  1824. 

"  '  Committee  met.     All  present.     On  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor: 

"  '  Ordered,  That  the  chairman  transmit  to  Mr.  Crawford  a  copy  of  Mr.  Edwards's 
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On  the  20th  of  April,  1830,  Mr.  Benton  wrote  to  Mr.  Webster  asking  if  the 
latter  had  any  objection  to  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  of  1825,  and 
to  the  "  promulgation  of  the  agreement  which  bound  each  party  to  contradict 
any  publication,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other,  which  came  within  its  knowl 
edge."  To  this  inquiry  Mr.  Webster  sent  the  following  reply  : 

SENATE  CHAMBER  Apl.  20.  —  [1830] 

SIB,  —  I  have  your  note  of  this  morn'g.  What  passed,  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  in  1825,  having  taken  place  under  an  agree 
ment  that  no  publication  should  be  made  authorized  by  either 
party,  I  do  not  feel  inclined,  at  this  remote  period,  to  depart  from 
that  understanding.1  Yrs  &c. 

On  December  26,  1831,  a  letter  from  the  Washington  Correspondent  of  the 
N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser,  purporting  to  give  an  account  of  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Webster,  appeared  in  that  paper.  This  letter 
Mr.  Benton  sent  to  Mr.  Webster,  stating  that  Col.  Davis  would  receive  any 
answer  which  Mr.  Webster  might  think  the  occasion  called  for.  The  latter 
sent  the  following  reply  : 

SENATE  CHAMBER  Jan.  4.  1832  2 

SIR,  —  I  have  reed  your  note,  of  this  day,  &  lose  no  time  in 
saying,  that  the  printed  letter  enclosed  therein  was  published 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  on  my  part,  that  that,  or  any  pub 
lication  was  intended,  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates;  &  that 
neither  the  publisher,  or  anybody  else,  ever  reed  any  communica 
tion  from  me,  in  regard  to  the  subject;  much  less  any  authority  to 
publish  anything.  From  the  time  of  the  transaction  to  the  present 
moment,  I  have  never  felt  at  liberty  to  authorize  any  publication, 
nor  even  to  make  it  the  subject  of  conversation,  so  far  as  respected 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  finally  terminated. 

Yr  Ob.  Servt 

DANL  WEBSTER 

memorial  and  the  accompanying  papers,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  resolution  creat 
ing  the  committee.  To  which  Mr.  Randolph  proposed  the  following  amendments : 
"  And  inform  him  that  the  committee  are  proceeding  in  the  examination,  and  that 
they  are  ready  to  receive  any  communication  which  he  may  think  proper  to  make, 
in  reference  to  the  same  ;  which  amendment  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Taylor ;  and, 
thus  amended,  was  unanimously  adopted."  '  " 

Remarks  in  accord  with  Mr.  Webster's  understanding  of  the  matter  were  made  by 
Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  McArthur,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  members  of  the  Committee. 

1  In  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  from  which  this  is  printed,  the  fol 
lowing  words  have  been  crossed  out :  "  One  consideration,  enforcing  the  propriety  of 
this  conclusion,  is,  that  something  of  what  passed,  &  which  might  perhaps  be  neces 
sary  to  qualify  or  explain  the  rest,  was  verbal  &  I  have  no  minute  of  it  nor  have  I 
kept  my  memory  in  charge  of  it." 

2  From  the  original  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting. 
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Mr.  Benton  then  wrote  January  4,  that  "  his  object  was,  and  nothing  more, 
to  present  a  case  for  the  operation  of  the  verbal  agreement  which  bound  each 
party  to  contradict  any  publication  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other,  which  came 
to  his  knowledge."  The  next  day  Mr.  Webster  sent  the  following  answer : 

SENATE  CHAMBBB  Jan.  5.  1832.1 

SIB,  —  I  have  reed  your  letter  of  last  eve ;  thro'  Honble  Mr. 
Davis.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  verbal  agreement  to  which 
you  allude  tho'  it  is  natural  enough  that  such  an  understanding 
sh'd  have  been  had.  Indeed,  in  the  lapse  of  seven  or  eight  years, 
many  of  the  circumstances  have  passed  from  my  recollection.  I 
considered  the  whole  matter  as  finally  settled,  &  endeavoring  to 
fulfil,  with  scrupulous  exactness,  the  agreement  remaining  in 
writing  between  us,  not  to  authorize  any  publication.  I  have  not 
kept  alive  the  recollection  of  particulars. 

Nevertheless,  with  or  without  any  agreement,  I  should  wish  to 
do  whatever  can  be  fairly  required,  of  the  most  delicate  &  honor 
able  feeling ;  but  I  would  submit  to  you,  or  to  any  other  Gentle 
man,  whether  I  can,  with  propriety,  be  called  on  to  contradict 
anything,  after  what  is  reported  to  have  been  said  by  Mr.  R.  re 
cently,  in  a  public  speech  which  you  probably  have  seen  ;  &  which 
doubtless  caused  the  revival  of  this  matter  in  the  Newspapers 
Your  obt  Servt,  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  this,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Benton  replied  :  "  I  have  taken  care  to  enclose 
the  copy  of  a  note  to  you  of  about  t\vo  years  ago,  in  which  the  agreement  not 
to  publish,  and  the  verbal  agreement  to  contradict  are  both  recited  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a  question  upon  each  of  them ;  also  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
your  answer  to  that  note,  in  which  no  dissent  is  intimated  to  the  existence  of 
the  verbal  agreement.  Taking  the  fact  of  this  agreement  to  be  established, 
the  refusal  on  your  part  to  execute  it  (for  whatsoever  reason)  may  give  rise 
to  a  question  which  I  do  not  wish  to  solve ;  namely,  whether  the  whole  agree 
ment  of  which  it  is  part  and  parcel,  is  not  thereby  abrogated  ?  The  exception 
taken  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  your  letter,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  for  inability  in  the  person,  would  seem  to  have 
been  waived  by  the  answer  in  chief  which  was  given  in  your  note  of  the  4th. 
For  the  rest,  I  have  to  say,  that  I  have  not  seen  the  reported  speech  of  Mr. 
Randolph;  that  I  know  nothing  of  it;  except  as  mentioned  in  the  printed 
letter  sent  you ;  that  I  was  disposed  to  have  cut  off  that  part ;  but  did  not  for 
fear  of  misconstruction  ;  that  I  am  acting  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  R. ; 
that  I  limit  my  present  interposition  to  the  part  of  the  original  affair  to 
which  I  was  privy;  and  that  a  line,  saying  that  you  do,  or  do  not,  execute  the 
verbal  agreement  (taking  it  now  to  be  established)  accomplishes  the  object 
which  I  had  in  view  in  laying  the  printed  letter  before  you." 

Mr.  Webster  replied  as  follows  : 

1  From  the  original  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting. 
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Jan.  6.  1832  1 

SIR,  —  I  have  reed  your  letter  of  yesterday.  The  question  can 
not  properly  be  put  to  me,  I  think,  whether  I  shall  execute  a  ver 
bal  agreement ;  the  recollection  of  which  1  have  already  disclaimed, 
in  my  note  of  the  5  inst.  because,  in  an  affair  of  this  kind,  after  so 
long  a  period  has  elapsed,  I  do  not  feel  bound  to  act  on  any  one's 
recollection,  except  my  own.  The  written  agreement  speaks  for 
itself,  &  is  unambiguous.  My  note  to  you  of  April  20th  1830 
does  not  admit  the  existence  of  any  other  agreement.  Its  only 
object  was  to  decline,  altogether,  any  publication,  at  all.  I  am 
offering  no  pleas  to  jurisdiction  —  setting  up  no  justification,  or 
excuse,  for  not  fulfilling  every  obligation,  which  I  admit  to  exist. 
The  case,  at  present,  requires  no  such  course  from  me.  On  the 
contrary,  I  fulfil,  to  the  letter,  all  that  I  regard  as  the  existing 
agreement,  without  inquiring,  for  the  present  how  that  agreement 
has  been  kept,  on  the  other  side.  I  adopt  this  course,  because  I 
do  not  intend  to  say  or  to  do  anything,  which  can  be  made  ground 
for  departing  from  the  written  agreement. 

But  I  do  not  admit,  that  as  a  matter  of  propriety  or  courtesy,  I 
can  be  requested  to  contradict  anything,  so  long  as  the  public 
speech,  reported  to  have  been  made  in  Virginia,  goes  itself  uncon- 
tradicted.  I  should  be  thought  to  entertain  very  little  self  respect, 
if,  with  the  knowledge  of  that  occurrence  before  me,  I  should  be 
found  correcting  published  paragraphs,  (not  authorized  by  me,) 
however  derogatory  they  might  be  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Ran 
dolph.  That  very  speech,  &  nothing  else,  as  I  presume,  has  oc 
casioned  the  publication  of  such  paragraphs ;  &  whoever  decides 
that  question,  which  you  say  you  do  not  wish  to  solve,  will  doubt 
less  consider,  whether  Mr.  Randolph's  speech,  &  those  publications 
which  it  has  occasioned  without  any  agency  of  mine,  furnish  just 
cause  to  abrogate  the  whole  agreement. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  give  reasons,  for  declining  the  publica 
tion  to  which  I  am  invited,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  if 
there  were  grounds,  at  the  time,  for  leading  the  parties,  into  such 
agreement,  there  are  stronger  grounds,  now,  for  adhering  to  it ; 
because  much  of  what  took  place  has  become  forgotten  —  my 
recollection  of  the  particular  circumstances  might  differ  from  that 
of  others,  &  the  Gentleman  principally  consulted  by  me,  on  the 
occasion,  is  no  longer  living. 

Your  Ob  Servt 

1  In  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting. 
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On  January  8,  Mr.  Benton  wrote  that  Mr.  Webster's  previous  letter  con 
tained  matter  which  he  deemed  it  "  indispensably  necessary  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Randolph,"  adding,  "I  apprise  you  of  this  circumstance  because  it  is  fair  that 
you  should  know  it,  and  to  account  for  the  pause  which  may  take  place  in 
our  correspondence,  even  if  it  is  not  finally  closed."  And  Mr.  Webster  him 
self  closed  it  in  the  following  letter: 

SENATE  CHAMBER,  Jan.  9. 1832 

SIR,  —  I  have  reed  your  note,  dated  the  8th  instant,  &  am  dis 
posed  to  consider  our  correspondence,  on  this  subject,  as  finally 
closed.  Yr  ob.  Servt  DANL  WEBSTER 


THE  ELECTION  OF   MR.   ADAMS. 

To  John  Quincy  Adams.1 

H.  R.  feb26(1825). 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  reed  this  letter  this  morning.  You  know  Mr 
Mason's  reputation  &  standing  in  N.  E.  In  the  events  which 
have  happened  in  N.  Ramp,  on  the  recent  occasion  he  took  an 
active  &  prominent  part. 

Although  I  did  not  expect  to  receive  any  letter  from  him  on  these 
subjects,  &  have  no  reason  to  know  precisely  how  far  he  would  wish 
his  sentiments  to  be  known,  yet  I  presume  he  did  expect  that  I 
would  make  such  use  of  his  suggestions,  as  I  might  think  dis 
creet.  And  I  have  thought  the  best  course  would  be  to  enclose 
the  letter  itself  for  your  perusal.  You  will  see  that,  in  general, 
his  sentiments  are  like  those  which  I  have  expressed  to  you 
myself.  This  note  does  not  require  any  answer.  The  letter 
you  may  return  to  me  enclosed,  at  your  convenience. 

My  private  letters  correspond  with  the  public  accounts,  as  to 
the  general  satisfaction  expressed,  all  over  the  north,  at  the 
result  of  the  Election.  There  are  letters,  also,  today,  from  Ken 
tucky  &  Ohio,  of  a  very  favorable  complexion. 

Yours  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 


BUNKER  HILL   MONUMENT. 

To  G-eorge  Washington  Warren.2 

March  6,  1825 

DEAR  SIR, —  I  have  received  your  two  letters,  and  am  obliged 
to  you  for  your  kindness.     The  papers  state,  I  perceive,  that  Mr. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  John  Quincy  Adams 
Papers. 

2  History  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  p.  126. 
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Everett  makes  an  address  at  Concord,  although  I  understood 
your  letter  differently.  Doubtless  you  are  right,  and  the  editors 
all  wrong.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  a  series 
of  skirmishes  on  the  occasion  :  that  would  he  fighting  our  battles 
over  again,  somewhat  too  literally.  If  Mr.  E.  be  in  truth  to 
make  a  speech  at  Concord,  let  him  say  all  that  the  whole  subject 
requires,  and  we  will  lay  our  corner-stone  without  the  pomp  of 
words.  But  I  suppose  you  are  better  informed  in  this  matter  ; 
but  your  letter,  being  partly  covered  in  the  material  words  by  the 
wax,  leaves  me  a  little  in  doubt  whether  I  understand  you.  To 
morrow  I  shall  know. 

As  to  General  Lafayette,  my  opinion  is  that  we  ought  to  treat 
with  all  the  frankness  in  the  world  one  of  the  frankest  men  in 
the  world.  I  should  say,  therefore,  that  a  letter  ought  at  once  to 
be  written  to  him,  confidentially,  stating  the  present  posture  of 
the  business.  His  sense  of  propriety,  quick  beyond  that  of  most 
others,  would  see  this  affair  instantly  in  its  right  light.  Mr. 
Ticknor  can  write  him  such  a  letter.  It  would  meet  him  at  N. 
Orleans,  if  written  soon.  For  my  own  part,  my  opinion  as  to 
the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  is  pretty  strong.  It  may  per 
haps  oblige  me,  in  some  possible  events,  to  decline  any  part  in 
this  ceremony,  in  order  to  avoid  unworthy  suspicions  of  personal 
motives ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  given  up.  I  will  communicate 
farther  on  my  arrival ;  and  would  not  now  have  said  any  thing, 
but  from  the  belief  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  write  to  the 
good  General  soon. 

Yours  always,  D.  WEBSTER. 

I  have  no  objections  to  your  showing  this  to  Mr.  Ticknor; 
sed  neplus  ultra. 


AN  ADDRESS   BY   MR.   CLAY. 

To  Henry  Clay.1 

BOSTON,  April  7, 1825. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  a  copy  of  your  ad 
dress  to  your  constituents.  It  has  been  widely  circulated  here,  is 
universally  read,  and  highly  commended.  I  have  heard  but  one 
opinion  as  to  its  general  merits.  Some  think  that  part  which 
relates  to  Mr.  Kremer's  letter,  and  the  incidents  connected  with 
it,  was  an  unnecessary  labor,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  state 

1  Private  Correspondence  of  Henry  Clay. 
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of  public  opinion  this  way.  That  transaction  seems  to  have 
made  no  impression  here.  The  part  of  your  address  which  sets 
forth  your  reasons  for  preferring  another  candidate  to  General 
Jackson  is  composed,  in  my  opinion,  with  great  skill  and  ability, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  produce  a  very  strong  effect.  It  is 
a  very  good  case,  very  ably  managed. 

We  are  very  quiet  in  tins  quarter.  There  is  very  little  dis 
satisfaction,  and  no  disposition,  that  I  discover,  to  opposition. 
With  almost  all  there  prevails  a  very  good  spirit ;  and  the  excep 
tions  are  not  important,  from  weight  of  character  or  influence. 

I  have  heard  nothing,  since  I  left  Washington,  respecting  the 
English  mission.  If  any  thing  has  occurred,  not  improper  for 
me  to  know,  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  it  from  you  at  your  leis 
ure  ;  and  I  shall  be  gratified  also  to  hear  from  you  on  other 
subjects  and  occasions. 

LETTERS  TO  A  FRIEND   IN  ENGLAND. 

To  J.  Evelyn  Denison,  London.1 

BOSTON,  May  2,  1825. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  received  yours  of  the  27th  April,  and 
most  sincerely  regret  that  we  shall  not  see  you  again  among  us 
before  you  leave  our  Continent.  The  good  Judge  will  be  incon 
solable.  He  is  now  in  Maine,  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties, 
and  will  not,  I  fear,  be  home  in  season  to  write  you  before  your 
departure.  You  must  try  to  keep  our  little  Boston  alive  in  your 
recollections.  It  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  you,  I  hope,  when 
you  return  to  your  own  Country,  and  to  the  midst  of  your  own 
associations  there,  to  know  that  there  are  those  on  this  side  the 
globe,  wholly  unknown  to  you  a  year  ago,  who  entertain  much 
regard  for  your  character,  and  sincere  good  wishes  for  your  wel 
fare.  For  me,  I  shall  take  care  to  keep  myself  in  remembrance. 
I  shall  contrive  pretences  to  write  you  often,  and  hope  to  hear 
from  you  sometimes. 

Mr.  King's  appointment  gives  very  general  satisfaction.  I  like 
it  very  much.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  respecta 
bility,  a  little  too  much  advanced  in  life,  perhaps,  to  be  expected 
to  remain  long  in  the  situation.2  I  think  the  President's  selec 
tion  fortunate,  on  all  accounts. 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Web 
ster's  handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection. 

2  Kufus  King  was  appointed  Minister  to  England  in  1825,  but  held  the  office  for 
only  about  a  year,  and  died  in  April,  1827. 
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I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  my  fixed  intention  to  see  Eng 
land  within  two  or  three  years.  No  disappointment,  not  con 
nected  with  my  own  health,  or  that  of  my  family,  can  be  allowed 
to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  Your  acquaint 
ance  and  friendship  form  not  only  an  additional  inducement,  but 
an  important  reliance  and  resource,  in  relation  to  such  a  visit. 

You  will  doubtless  find  Parliament  still  sitting,  altho'  many 
great  questions  will  be  disposed  of  before  you  will  be  able  to  show 
yourselves  at  Westminster.  I  have  read  the  proceedings  of  the 
Session  thus  far  with  great  interest,  especially  Mr.  Robinson's 
speech  on  bringing  forward  the  Budget,  and  Mr.  Huskisson's 
two  speeches  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  laws 
of  trade.  There  appears  to  be  in  each  of  these  gentlemen  so 
much  clear-sightedness,  so  much  enlightened  liberality,  united 
to  so  much  general  ability,  as  to  fit  them  well  to  be  leading 
ministers  in  your  Government  at  this  most  interesting  period 
of  the  world.  I  regard  not  only  England,  but  all  the  civilized 
States,  as  greatly  their  debtors,  for  having  set  an  example  of  a 
policy  so  wise,  and  so  beneficial,  in  the  intercourse  of  commercial 
States.  Their  success,  thus  far,  has  been  greater,  I  think,  than 
even  they  themselves  anticipated ;  and  I  most  sincerely  partake 
in  the  gratification  it  produces. 

I  hope  you  will  remember  to  send  me  any  distinguished  Parlia 
mentary  speeches  that  may  happen  to  be  separately  published  — 
although  I  believe  I  have  not  omitted  this  particular  in  the  memo 
randum  you  were  good  enough  to  take.  I  believe  I  shall  not 
receive,  except  through  your  agency,  the  volumes  of  Parliamentary 
Debates,  of  which  you  took  a  note.  On  this  subject,  however,  I 
will  shortly  write  you,  to  your  address  in  London.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  of  the  Road  Book  you  mentioned.  If  the  present  rage 
continues  one  will  need  no  Road  Books.  When  I  arrive  at  Liver 
pool  I  expect  to  embark  on  a  railway  for  London. 

I  beg  you  to  make  my  best  remembrances  to  Mr.  Westley  and 
Mr.  Labouchere.  Mention  me  also  to  Col.  Dawson,  if  he  be  now 
with  you.  I  saw  less  of  him  here  than  I  wished.  When  you  meet 
Mr.  Stanley  in  England,  be  kind  enough  to  remember  my  regards 
to  him.  I  expect  to  see  a  speech  from  him  yet,  before  the  close 
of  the  Session. 

Adieu,  my  dear  sir,  and  I  pray  you  to  be  assured  of  my  faithful 
friendship  and  entire  esteem. 

DAN'L  WEBSTER. 
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Mrs.  W.  desires  me  to  give  her  farewell  to  you  and  your  friends 
Westley  and  Labouchere.  She  wishes  you  fair  winds,  a  prosper 
ous  voyage,  and  a  happy  meeting  with  your  friends.1 

If  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  should  return  to  England,  I  beg  you 
to  make  acceptable  to  him  my  best  regards.2 


To  J.  Evelyn  Denison,  London. 

BOSTON,  June  6,  1825. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  You  perceive  that  I  do  not  intend  to  allow  you 
time  to  forget  your  cis- Atlantic  friends  before  you  hear  from  some 
of  us.  I  use  this  opportunity  the  more  cheerfully  as  my  friend 
Mr.  Dutton,  of  this  City,  goes  by  the  same  conveyance,  and 
although  I  believe  he  has  a  letter  to  you  from  your  very  good 
friend  the  Judge,  and  although  I  believe  also  you  saw  him  here,  I 
must  beg  to  solicit  your  attention  and  regard  to  him  if  he  should 
happen  to  come  where  you  are  in  England.  He  is  a  very  re 
spectable  and  worthy  man. 

1  Mr.  Denison  visited  the  United  States  in  1824  and  1825.     He  was  much  in  the 
society  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  the  friendship  between  the  two  continued  through  Mr. 
Webster's  life. 

2  The  following  letter  from  Stratford  Canning  to  Mr.  Webster,  introducing  Mr. 
Denison,  is  from  the  original,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  : 

LONDON  April  17th  ;  1824 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  To  you  who  are  almost  as  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  this  Country  as  on  your  own  side  of  the  Ocean,  it  will  doubtless  be 
a  sign,  and  no  obscure  one,  of  the  improving  liberality  of  the  times,  that  two  young 
English  Gentlemen  of  superior  connections,  of  distinguished  education,  and  both 
members  of  Parliament,  should,  at  their  time  of  life,  determine  on  leaving  Europe  £ 
the  grand  tour  behind  them,  for  the  sake  of  paying  their  compliments  to  the  United 
States.  These  tourists,  for  whom  Correggio  and  Michael  Angelo,  Versailles  &  the 
Coliseum  have  such  feeble  attractions  in  comparison  with  the  wonders  of  New  Eng 
land  &  Washington,  are  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  and  the  Honble  Mr.  Stanley,  grand 
son  of  Lord  Derby.  You  must  excuse  my  taking  the  liberty  of  introducing  them  to 
your  acquaintance,  in  consideration  of  my  anxiety  that  in  this  first  experiment  of 
the  kind,  they  should  come  at  once  into  contact  with  the  most  respectable  &  distin 
guished  individuals  of  your  Country.  Allow  me  to  add  that  I  am  happy  to  take 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  recall  myself  to  your  recollection. 
Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  with  cordial  esteem  very  sincerely  yours' 

STRATFORD  CANNING 

P.  S.  June  3rd.  —  This  letter  has  been  detained  by  a  delay  in  the  departure  of 
the  Travellers  who  are  to  take  charge  of  it.  Mr.  Stanley  &  Mr.  Denison  have  now, 
however,  determined  on  leaving  England  in  the  Liverpool  Packet  of  the  IGtli  In 
stant  ;  and  I  find  that  two  of  their  friends,  Mr.  Wortley,  son  of  the  Member  for  York 
shire,  &  Mr.  Labouchere,  a  Gentleman  of  distinguished  commercial  connections,  are 
to  join  them.  S :  C : 
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We  all  regretted  here,  very  much,  that  you  and  your  friends 
did  not  come  here  to  give  us  a  parting  look.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  prayed  for  prosperous  gales,  and  an  agreeable  voyage  for  you 
all.  For  myself,  I  have  been  very  quietly  at  home,  since  I  re 
turned  from  Washington,  but  the  Judge  and  myself  are  thinking 
of  making  an  excursion,  to  commence  in  the  course  of  this  month, 
to  Niagara.  Since  the  adjournment  of  Congress  we  have  little 
political  news.  Mr.  Clay  is  gone  to  Kentucky,  and  expects,  I 
believe,  to  be  well  received  by  his  friends,  notwithstanding  some 
complaints,  probably  not  general,  for  the  support  which  he  gave  to 
the  present  President.  We  look  for  Mr.  Rush  next  month.  Mr. 
King  has  already  sailed  to  take  his  place.  We  have  hopes  of 
seeing  Mr.  Addington  so  far  north  as  this  place,  during  the 
summer.  Wallenstein  is  already  at  New  York.  I  believe  Mr. 
Hopkinson  and  Mr.  Walsh  intend  us  a  visit  this  month. 

When  you  shall  have  composed  yourself,  My  Dear  Sir,  and 
settled  your  brain,  disturbed  as  it  must  be  by  such  a  whirl  as  you 
have  made  round  so  great  a  part  of  our  Continent,  I  shall  hope  to 
hear  from  you.  We  have  accounts  from  London  to  April  21. 
Mr.  Canning's  last  speech  on  the  Catholic  question  is,  I  think,  a 
most  admirable  performance.  Some  men,  and  he  seems  to  be 
one  of  them,  show  great  powers  under  the  pressure  of  great  re 
sponsibility.  Certain  it  is,  that  his  late  Parliamentary  efforts  far 
exceed  anything  which  is  to  be  found  of  his  at  an  earlier  date.  I 
go  far  enough  back,  of  course,  to  include  among  his  great  efforts 
his  speech  at  Liverpool. 

I  am  for  Catholic  emancipation ;  but  I  should  think,  nevertheless, 
that  its  friends  overrate  its  utility  and  importance  by  about  as 
much  as  its  enemies  overrate  its  mischief  and  danger.  You  must 
excuse  this  expression  of  opinion,  on  a  matter  of  the  merits  of 
which  I  know  so  little.  If  the  leading  speeches  on  this  (and 
other)  subjects  should  be  published  in  pamphlet  form,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  have  them.  I  have  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Burdett,  Bookseller,  of  this  place,  by  which  his  correspondents  in 
London  will  receive,  pay  for,  and  transmit  hither  any  looks  which 
you  may  procure  or  order  for  me.  The  names  and  address 
of  these  correspondents  are  Messrs.  Peter,  William  &  George 
Wynne,  Stationers,  Paternoster  Row.  When  you  took  my  memo 
randa  it  was  left  a  little  doubtful  whether  I  should  rely  on  you  to 
be  able  to  complete  my  set  of  Parliamentary  Debates.  My  other 
hope  has  failed,  and  I  now  wish  you  to  take  the  trouble  to  order 
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what  will  complete  iny  set,  according  to  the  minutes  taken  at 
Washington. 

I  think  of  nothing  in  particular  to  be  added  to  the  list  with 
which  I  troubled  you,  but  will  thank  you  to  exercise  a  pretty 
liberal  discretion  in  regard  to  such  occasional  publications  espe 
cially  in  the  Department  of  politics,  as  you  think  may  interest  me. 
I  would  like  well  enough  to  see  Sir  Egerton  Brydge's  books. 
The  books,  however,  which  I  mean  to  trouble  you  to  obtain,  are 
only  such  as  I  should  hardly  be  able  to  get  otherwise,  and  there 
fore  I  shall  not  at  present  swell  the  list. 

I  pray  you  to  remember  me  to  your  fellow  travellers  in  America. 
We  cherish  the  hope  that  you  sometimes  think  of  us.  Mrs. 
Webster  joins  me  in  remembrance  and  regard  to  you.  I  shall  be 
likely  to  trouble  you  often,  and  trust  you  will  let  us  know  of  your 
safe  arrival.  I  shall  expect,  of  course,  that  if  any  friend  of  yours 
shall  be  induced  to  visit  America,  you  will  allow  me  to  be  known 
to  him.  I  am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly  and  sincerely, 

DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE  POLITICS. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

BOSTON  May  21.  1825 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Mr.  P.  you  probably  saw  in  the  stage  coach.  He 
has  been  here,  &  says  he  met  you  near  Newbery  Bridge.  We 
have  had  a  full  conversation  with  him  ;  &  everything  has  been 
suggested,  according  to  our  understanding.  He  reed  the  Com 
munication,  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  I  really  think  his 
present  inclinations  are  good;  but  I  fear  he  will  not  act  with 
sufficient  decision.  He  thinks,  like  the  rest,  that  the  chance  of 
success  has  been  a  good  deal  lessened  by  the  late  election  ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  possess  any  particular  information.  He  thinks 
your  Townsman,  Mr.  P.  has  no  chance  at  all  —  that  H.  has  not 
agreed  to  go  for  W  —  that  Mr.  D's  friends  will  still  adhere  to 
him —  &  he  seems  quite  doubtful  what  will  be  the  result.  I  have 
not,  in  any  degree  given  him  to  understand  that  your  friends  would 
in  any  event,  incline  to  go  for  him.  I  have  thought  best  that 
he  should  not  expect  that.  Finally,  it  is  arranged  that  he  will  be 
at  C.  the  first  day  —  that  he  will  then  Communicate  freely  with 
Mr.  Oliver  Pealody,  a  Gentleman  in  whom  he  has  confidence. 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
VOL.  iv.  — 8 
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It  will  be  necessary  that  Mr.  Peabody  should  be  previously  seen ; 
&  being  informed  of  the  conversation  which  passed  between  you  & 
me,  he  will  know  exactly  what  has  been  said  to  Mr.  P. 

Mr.  Everett  has  acted  extremely  well  in  this  business.  I  be 
lieve  also  that  Genl  D.  saw  Mr.  P. 

The  case  should  be  laid  before  him  strongly  as  C.  &  I  hope  good 
may  come  of  it.  I  doubt  whether  he  has  much  influence  with 
individuals  but  he  could  do  much  to  make  a  general  impression  on 
those  who  are  favorable  to  administration. 

I  have  written  to  Washington.  Mrs.  W.  finds  her  sister's  family 
not  well  —  &  I  do  not  know  when  she  may  leave  Salisbury,  —  I 
have  written  her  to  come  down  to  Portsmouth.  My  going  there  to 
meet  her  will  depend  altogether  on  the  question  whether  I  can  do 
any  good.  If  I  can  I  will  come,  tho'  I  cannot  come  earlier  than 
the  30th  inst.  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Parrott  can  do  any  thing,  if 
he  would. 

Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  &  let  me  know  what  you 
think.  Yrs  D  WEBSTER 

Mr.  P.  is  half  inclined  to  have  a  conversation  with  H. 


VISIT  TO  NIAGARA  AND   SARATOGA. 

To  Jeremiah  Smith.1 

SUNDAY  EYE.  [May  22, 1825] 

MY  DR  SIR,  —  I  send  you  a  few  letters  &c.  It  would  be 
queer  if  you  &  I  and  Judge  Story  should  happen  to  meet  at 
Niagara.  It  is  possible.  The  Judge  &  I  intend  to  set  off  in 
that  direction  abt.  June  20th. 

Yours  always  most  truly  DANL.  WEBSTER 

To  James  W.  Paige.2 

SARATOGA,  Sunday  morning  [July  10,  1825] 

DR  WM,  —  We  came  here  yesterday,  from  Albany.  As  at 
present  arranged,  the  rout  is  pleasant.  A  coach  brought  us  nine 
miles.  We  then  entered  a  canal  packet  boat,  ascended  three  or 
four  locks,  &  came  along  through  a  country  of  very  good  scenery 
nine  or  ten  miles,  where  we  left  the  canal,  &  were  brought  here 
in  a  carriage.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  junction  of 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Histori 
cal  Society.    The  date  is  endorsed  in  another  hand. 
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the  Western  &  Northern  Canals,  &  the  passage  of  the  former 
over  the  Mohawk  river,  in  what  they  call  an  aqueduct.  The 
river  here  is  about  400  yrds  wide  —  stone  piers  are  erected  &  on 
these  a  canal  is  made,  large  enough  for  the  canal  boats  &c. 
We  saw  also  the  falls  called  the  Cohoes.  At  Ballston  we  stopped 
but  a  few  minutes,  our  Ladies  thinking  that  the  Saratoga  waters 
would  suit  their  complaints  better.  This  morning  they  have 
drank  not  a  little  from  the  Congress  Spring.  There  is  said  to 
be  more  company  here  than  is  usual  for  the  season.  We  shall 
probably  stay  till  Tuesday.  At  Utica  we  expect  letters  from 
you.  I  hope  to  get  a  copy  of  my  speech,  somewhere  along.  I  do 
not  know  what  is  the  nearest  Post  Office  to  Niagara  Falls,  on  the 
American  side.  Some  of  the  Gentlemen  who  have  been  there 
can  tell  you.  I  shall  inquire  for  letters  at  Lewiston,  &  at  Black 
rock,  unless  I  hear  from  you  at  Canandaigua  that  you  write  to 
some  other  place.  I  shall  also  inquire  at  the  nearest  P.  Office. 

Mrs.  W.  has  told  you,  I  suppose,  all  about  Catskill  Mountains. 
She  professed  to  wish  that  you  &  Mr  &  Mrs  Blake  had  been 
there  with  us.  She  says  she  has  today  no  particular  commission 
to  charge  you  with. 

I  pray  you  remember  me  to  Mr  &  Mrs  Blake ;  I  trust  the 
Lady  has  recovered  her  voice,  &  wish  they  were  setting  out  with 
us  for  Niagara. 

Love  to  the  children  Yrs  D.  W. 


JEREMIAH   SMITH. 

To  De  Witt  Clinton,  Governor  of  New  York.1 

BOSTON,  May  23, 1825 

SIR,  —  The  Hon'ble  Mr  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  does  me 
the  favor  to  be  the  bearer  of  this,  you  are  not  probably  unac 
quainted  with  his  character,  he  having  been  for  several  years 
Chief  Justice  of  New  Hampshire  &  subsequently  Governor  of 
that  State.  For  general  intelligence,  correct  sentiments,  &  high 
&  pure  reputation,  few  men,  certainly  can  claim  to  be  his 
superiors.  Allow  me  to  say  that  you  will  esteem  it  a  happiness 
to  have  made  his  personal  acquaintance. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  very  great  regard 

Your  ob.  Ser't  DANL  WEBSTEB 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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THE  FEELING  IN  THE  EAST  REGARDING  CLAY. 

To  Henry  Clay.'1 

BOSTON,  September  28, 1825. 

DEAR  SIB,  —  Under  another  cover  I  send  you  what  has  oc 
curred  to  me  on  the  subject  of  our  trade  with  England.  The 
object  of  this  is,  to  express  my  sympathy  for  your  domestic  ca 
lamity,  and  to  offer  my  congratulations  on  the  welcome  so  ardent 
and  so  universal,  which  seems  to  have  greeted  you  among  your 
fellow-citizens  of  the  West.  The  same  kindness  of  feeling  which 
has  been  expressed  in  that  quarter,  exists,  I  believe,  in  other 
places.  I  have  been  through  New  York  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  and  I  found  almost  every  where,  a  hearty  approba 
tion,  and  every  where  else,  at  least,  an  entire  and  not  uneasy 
acquiescence,  in  regard  to  the  events  of  last  winter,  and  to  your 
own  agency  in  producing  those  events.  In  New  England,  with 
here  and  there  a  little  expression  of  spleen  from  the  disappointed, 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  have  the  best  disposition  toward 
the  Government,  in  all  its  parts.  Our  ability  in  Congress  is  not 
so  great  as  it  might  have  been,  and  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
But  that  evil  admits  of  no  immediate  cure. 

You  must  allow  me  to  admonish  you  to  take  care  of  your 
health.  Knowing  the  ardor  and  the  intensity  with  which  you 
may  probably  apply  yourself  to  the  duties  of  your  place,  I  fear 
very  much  you  may  overwork  yourself.  Somebody  (was  it  not 
an  Austrian  minister  ?)  on  being  asked  how  he  could  get  through 
so  much  business,  replied  that  he  did  it  by  repudiating  two  false 
maxims,  which  had  obtained  currency  among  men ;  that,  for 
his  part,  he  never  did  any  thing  to-day,  which  he  could  put  off 
till  to-morrow ;  nor  any  thing  himself,  which  he  could  get 
another  to  do  for  him.  Without  following  his  example  strictly 
and  literally,  I  still  think  you  ought  to  be  a  good  deal  governed 
by  the  same  rules,  especially  the  last. 


UNITED   STATES   BANKRUPT  LAW. 

To  Joseph  Story. 2 

BOSTON,  Saturday  Morning  [Nov.  19,  1825.] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  regret  not  to  have  seen  you,  altho'  I  have  nothing 
very  particular  to  communicate.     I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  to 

1  Private  Correspondence  of  Henry  Clay. 

2  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XIV. 
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you  if  in  the  multitude  of  your  concerns  you  could  find  time  to 
make  a  dft.  of  a  Bankrupt  Law.     I  am  pledged  to  do  something 
on  that  subject  &  mean  to  bring  it  forward  early  in  the  session. 
The  fewer  the  words  in  which  the  bill  can  be  drawn  the  better 
As  far  as  convenient  please  place  references  in  margin. 

If  any  thing  occurs  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  re-organization 
of  the  Courts,  please  let  me  hear  from  you  fully  ;  and  on  all 
subjects,  my  dear  Sir,  the  oftener  &  the  more  at  large  you  write 
me,  the  more  I  shall  feel  obliged.  Pray  give  my  parting  respects 
to  Mrs.  Story.  I  go  at  1  o'clock. 

Yours  always  mo.  truly.     DANL  WEBSTER. 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  OFFICE. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  11,  1825 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  least  probability  that 
any  arrangement  will  be  made  to  supply,  temporarily  Judge 
Sherburne's  place.  When  Judges  become  permanently  incapable 
they  ought  to  resign.  There  is  as  much  reason,  at  least,  for 
proceeding  vs.  Judge  S,  now,  as  there  was  for  the  course  which  he 
pursued  against  his  predecessor.  But  at  any  rate  no  substitute 
will  be  provided,  I  presume.  If  a  vacancy  should  occur,  in 
that  office,  I  will  give  my  aid  to  support  the  Gentleman  you  refer 
to ;  unless  a  new  state  of  things  should  in  the  mean  time,  arise. 
For  example,  if  new  Circuit  Judges  should  be  created,  it  might 
become  an  object  in  our  Circuit,  to  propose  a  Candidate  under 
such  circumstances,  that  it  might  not  be  expedient,  also,  at  the 
same  time,  to  press  for  the  appointment  of  the  person  you  refer 
to  as  District  Judge. 

We  have  done  little  here  yet,  &  nothing  more  than  you  have 
seen.  There  will  be  opposition  to  Mr.  King's  appointment,  in  the 
Senate,  but  it  is  thought  it  will  not  be  successful.  The  opposi 
tion,  however,  is  strong,  in  that  body.  A  very  good  temper 
prevails  thro  the  mass  of  our  House.  There  is  nothing  of  a 
spirit  of  exclusion,  except  among  some  of  our  N.  England  worthies, 
&  perhaps  a  few  others. 

It  was  not  a  bad  thing  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford,  gen 
erally,  supported  a  Federalist  for  the  Chair.  Some  of  my  friends 
thought  that  I  might  have  obtained  some  votes  for  that  place, 
but  I  wholly  declined  the  attempt.  If  practicable  to  place  me 
there,  it  would  not  have  been  prudent. 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society 
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Virginia,  as  you  will  see,  is  in  a  great  rage  with  the  message. 
We  think  it  possible  your  old  friend  Mr.  Giles  may  come  back 
again  to  the  Senate  ;  unless  the  lot  should  fall  on  Mr.  Ran 
dolph.  Yrs  truly  D.  WEBSTER 


WASHINGTON  AFFAIRS. 
To  Creorge  Ticknor.1 

WASHINGTON,  January  8,  1826. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  It  is  a  poor  return  for  your  kindess  to  remain 
so  long  dumb.  Your  letter  has  stood  up  here  before  me  these 
three  weeks,  like  another  conscience,  giving  me  a  rebuke  ever 
and  anon.  I  had  thought  that  for  the  first  month  of  the  session 
I  should  have  much  leisure,  and  had  meditated  divers  great  things. 
But  I  have  found  some  small  matter  or  other  forever  in  the  way. 
I  stay  at  home  to-day  while  my  wife  is  gone  to  hear  "John, 
Bishop  of  Charleston,"  preach  in  the  capitol,that  I  may  have  time 
to  write  to  Mr.  Denison  (England),  and  yourself,  and  some  other 
friends  in  the  United  States. 

Pretty  near  the  whole  of  Washington  is  reflected  in  "  Gales 
and  Seaton;"  so  that  there  is  not  much  to  talk  about  out  of  the 
newspapers.  Mr.  Adams's  mission  to  Panama  is  opposed  in  the 
Senate,  and  will  be  in  the  House,  when  the  money  is  asked  for. 
It  is  not  unlikely  it  may  be  the  first  measure  which  shall  assemble 
the  scattered  materials  of  opposition.  But  I  entertain  no  doubt 
about  the  result.  From  what  I  learn  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
Mr.  Adams's  agreement  to  the  proposal,  I  am  convinced  he  acted 
right ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  the  popular  topics  lie  on  that  side. 

Mr.  Clay  appears  to  get  on  very  well  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  I  believe  the  whole  diplomatic  corps  entertain  much 
respect  for  him,  and  what  I  have  seen  of  his  diplomatic  corre 
spondence  shows  great  cleverness. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  your  friend  Mr.  Yaughan.2  He  has 
been  very  civil  to  me,  for  which  I  have  to  thank  you.  He  speaks 
of  you  much,  and  is  very  desirous  to  see  you.  What  has  contin 
ued  to  puzzle  him,  he  says,  is  how  you  could  contrive,  in  so  short 
a  time,  to  master  so  much  Spanish  literature.  I  find  he  is  brother 
of  Mr.  Sergeant  Yaughan,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  England, 
whose  bar  speeches  Judge  Story  and  I  have  been  reading  (like 
the  rest  of  our  brethren)  any  time  these  twenty  years.  The  Judge 

i  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  pp.  257-259. 
a  The  English  minister  at  Washington. 
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will  be  pleased  with  Mr.  Vaughan  the  more,  as  he  is  thus  collat 
erally  connected  with  the  law.  We  have  a  Dutch  minister  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Huygens,  apparently  a  respectable  man  ;  and  in  other 
respects  the  corps  remains  much  as  it  was. 

In  the  way  of  private  affairs,  I  believe  you  must  rely  on  my 
wife  for  a  knowledge  of  what  little  there  is  stirring.  The  draw 
ing-room  is  agreed  by  all  to  have  received  great  improvement. 
When  I  was  there  it  was  absolutely  warm,  within  a  very  few  de 
grees,  to  the  point  of  comfort.  I  even  saw  gentlemen  walking  in 
the  great  hall  of  entrance,  with  apparent  impunity,  without  their 
great-coats  on  !  (This  is  for  Mrs.  Ticknor.)  We  have  even  dined 
at  the  White  House — a  very  good  dinner  and  a  very  good  time. 
But  not  liking  large  dinner-parties  at  all,  I  think  they  are  hardly 
better  for  having  ladies.  It  is  a  solemn  time,  when  we  are  at  a 
dinner-table,  where  numbers  prevent  us  from  being  social,  and 
politeness  forbids  us  to  be  noisy.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
domestic  presidential  arrangements  are  approved.  (For  Mrs. 
Ticknor.) 

We  had  a  discourse  yesterday  from  Dr.  Watkyns,  of  the 
Columbian  Institute.  It  was,  I  thought,  a  very  creditable  per 
formance,  and  will  doubtless  be  printed. 

When  you  see  the  Judge,  tell  him  I  am  in  a  peck  of  troubles 
for  want  of  his  promised  letter. 

Adieu!  Have  you  had  any  more  fires?  With  my  love  to 
Mrs.  T.,  Yours  truly,  D.  W. 

To  G-eorge  Ticknor.1 

WASHINGTON,  March  1,  1826. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  owe  you  for  two  very  kind  letters;  and, 
although  I  do  not  pay  the  debt,  it  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge  it. 
To  begin  with  affairs :  I  immediately  called  at  the  War  Depart 
ment,  and  suggested  an  idea  about  West  Point.  It  was  received 
not  only  kindly  but  with  much  apparent  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 
As  great  men  are  apt  to  have  short  memories,  I  have  written  a 
note  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  which  will  go  on 
file,  of  course,  and  will  recall  the  matter  to  his  mind  at  the 
proper  time.  I  already  envy  you  and  your  wife  the  pleasure  of 
Catskill. 

Our  Philadelphia  matter  remains  as  when  I  wrote  you  last; 
all  being,  I  believe,  quiet  and  gratified. 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  pp.  259-260. 
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Judge  Story  was  sick  on  his  way  —  arid  is  again  a  little 
unwell  here.  But  his  present  illness  is  only  a  little  sick  head 
ache  ;  one  of  the  ways,  perhaps,  in  which  the  great  enemy  influ 
enza  makes  his  attacks.  Wallenstein  is  mourning  according  to 
law,  and  as  well  and  happy  as  a  man  can  be  who  belongs  to  an 
empire  that  has  so  suddenly  lost  a  pretty  good  head  and  got 
another  rather  doubtful  one.  I  speak,  however,  of  those  only  in 
this  empire  whose  honors,  or  whose  bread,  depend  on  this  same 
head  of  the  empire ;  for,  as  to  the  masses,  I  suppose  they  care  not 
whose  head  is  lost,  so  it  be  not  their  own.  When  quite  a  boy  I 
remember  reading  some  verses  of  a  song,  which  had  some  sense 
though  not  much  poetry.  I  have  looked  for  them  often  since  in 
vain.  Their  moral  is  as  applicable  to  emperors  as  others,  more 
striking  of  course  in  the  case  of  the  great  than  of  the  small.  I 
can  recall  only  these  few  doggerel  lines : 

"  When  you  and  I  are  dead  and  gone, 
This  busy  world  will  still  jog  on, 
And  laugh  and  sing,  and  be  as  hearty, 
As  if  we  still  were  of  the  party.'* 

This  is  melancholy,  but  it  is  true ;  and,  if  a  dead  man  finds  any 
thing,  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  will  find  it  is  true. 

As  to  politics,  we  have  little  stirring.  All  goes  on  smoothly 
except  the  Panama  mission ;  that  sticks  in  the  Senate.  The  incon 
gruous  materials  of  opposition  assimilate  better  on  that  subject 
than  they  are  likely  to  on  most  others.  I  believe  the  measure 
will  prevail,  however,  by  a  slight  majority  in  the  Senate.  In  our 
House  we  shall  have  a  debate  on  it,  and  I  shall  make  a  short 
speech,  for  certain  reasons,  provided  I  can  get  out  of  court,  and 
provided  better  reflection  should  not  change  my  purpose.  At 
present,  the  H.  R.  is  riding  at  anchor  on  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  question.  I  seize  the  occasion  to  go  ashore  and  dis 
patch  my  concerns  in  Supreme  Court. 

As  to  parties,  dinners,  etc.,  we  have  enough  and  to  spare. 
My  wife  is  a  good  deal  dissipated.  So  is  Mrs.  Blake.  The  ball  of 
the  22d  was  a  grand  affair.  But  I  learn  that  Mrs.  Webster  intends 
to  write  a  dispatch  soon  to  Mrs.  Ticknor,  which  will,  of  course, 
discuss  all  these  questions  at  large. 

And  now  of  Governor  Cass.  Lewis  Cass  is  a  native  of  Exeter, 
New  Hampshire.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  our  army,  long 
ago.  Lewis  was  educated  at  Exeter  "  in  my  time,"  and  went 
with  his  father  to  Ohio  about  1798  or  1800.  He  there  read  and 
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practised  law  —  took  a  military  command  at  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war,  and,  on  the  peace,  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Michigan.  He  is  what  we  call  in  New  England  a  clever  fellow, 
good-natured,  kind-hearted,  amiable,  and  obliging.  His  education 
was  imperfect ;  but  he  seems  to  have  done  something  for  himself 
in  the  Western  wilds.  He  has  been  here  this  winter,  and  I  have 
brightened  old  chains  with  him.  He  is  of  the  age  of  Saltonstall, 
who  was  with  him  at  Exeter,  equally  good-humored,  more  talka 
tive,  and  twice  as  fat.  In  Ohio  he  was  always  found,  I  am  told, 
on  the  side  of  sound  principles.  He  is  probably  not  overlearned 
in  Indian  languages  —  perhaps  is  superficial  —  but  I  confess  I 
was  astonished  to  find  he  knew  so  much.  But  I  ought  to  say 
that  I  am  a  total  unbeliever  in  the  new  doctrines  about  the  Indian 
languages.  I  believe  them  to  be  the  rudest  forms  of  speech  ;  and 
I  believe  there  is  as  little  in  the  languages  of  the  tribes  as  in 
their  laws,  manners,  and  customs,  worth  studying  or  worth  know 
ing.  All  this  is  heresy,  I  know,  but  so  I  think. 

Adieu,  my  dear  sir.  Pray  remember  me  most  sincerely  to 
Mrs.  Ticknor.  I  go  seldom  to  Williamson's.  It  is  dreary  and 
solitary.  Mrs.  Webster  joins  me  in  her  remembrances,  and  will 
shortly  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  Mrs.  Ticknor. 

Adieu.     Yours  always  most  truly,  D.  W. 


UNITED   STATES  BANK  MATTERS. 

Letters  to  Nicholas  Biddle}- 

WASHINGTON,  Mar.  1. 1826. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  paid  the 
necessary  attention  to  the  several  actions  in  which  the  Bank  is 
interested.  Coleman  vs.  Bk  U.  S.  Findley  v.  Bk.  U.  S.  These 
cases  are  two  appeals,  from  the  same  Decree,  rend  by  the  Circuit 
Court  in  Kentucky.  One  of  them  has  been  dismissed,  on  motion, 
as  irregularly  claimed  &  allowed :  the  other  has  been  argued,  & 
I  have  reason  to  think  the  Decree  below  will  be  affirmed.  But 
that  is  not  entirely  certain.  Williams  vs.  Bk.  U.  S.  Mills  vs. 
B.  U.  S.  These  are  cases  from  Ohio.  The  suits  were  against 
indorsers,  &  the  grounds  of  defense  are,  improper  joining  of  par 
ties,  ivant  of  regular  notice  to  indorsers,  etc.  etc.  Some  of  these 

1  Nicholas  Biddle  was  President  of  the  United  States  Bank.  The  letters  are 
from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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objections  seem  to  have  weight  in  them.     The  proceedings  below 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  remarkably  regular.     The  amounts 
are  small.     We  approach  Dandridge's  case,  &  shall  be  ready,  on 
the  part  of  the  Bank,  to  try  it  as  soon  as  it  is  reached. 
I  am,  Sir,  with  very  true  regard, 

Yours  DANL  WEBSTER 

WASHINGTON.  Mar.  1.  '26 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  My  engagements  in  the  Courts  and  elsewhere 
have  been  such  as  to  prevent  an  earlier  answer  to  your  letter  of 
the  10.  Feb.  on  the  subject  of  a  proposed  alteration  in  the  Charter 
of  the  Bank,  as  to  the  officers  who  sign  Bills  &  Notes. 

The  reasonableness  of  what  you  wish,  is  too  plain  to  be  doubted, 
&  I  think  the  public,  as  well  as  the  Bank,  are  interested  in 
accomplishing  the  object.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  be  sure, 
beforehand,  that  the  subject  might  not  bring  on  debate  ;  as  almost 
every  subject  does,  or  may.  Still,  the  matter  is  of  so  much 
importance,  I  think  it  advisable  to  bring  it  forward.  Your  sug 
gestion,  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding,  meets  my  approbation. 
Let  the  old  memorial  be  called  up,  &  referred  to  a  Comee.  This 
should  be  done  by  Mr.  Hemphill,  as  the  City  member.  It  may  be 
referred,  either  to  the  Ways  &  Means,  or  Judiciary.  Either  of 
these  Comees  will  doubtless  report  a  Bill.  It  may,  possibly,  be 
thought  expedient  to  originate  the  measure  in  the  Senate  ;  although 
I  think  at  present,  it  may  as  well  begin  with  us. 

Probably  you  will  think  it  most  prudent  to  write  to  Mr  Hemp- 
hill,  on  the  subject,  desiring  his  attention  to  it,  &  saying  that  you 
have,  or  shall,  ask  my  cooperation  with  him.  Let  him  bring  for 
ward  the  matter.  I,  in  the  meantime,  will  consult  with  some 
other  members.  I  feel  confident  the  thing  can  be  done  ;  &  altho 
we  may  be  disappointed,  I  think  it  proper  the  attempt  should  be 
made,  &  shall  feel  disposed  to  give  it  an  earnest  support.  We  can 
but  relinquish  it,  at  last,  if  we  should  find  it  likely  to  bring  on  a 
war  of  words  of  great  duration. 

Yours,  very  truly,        DANL  WEBSTER. 

WASHINGTON  Mar.  13,  1826. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  The  two  cases  of  Williams  vs.  the  Bank,  &  Mills 
vs.  the  Bank  are  argued.  It  is  doubtful  what  may  be  the  result. 
The  question  in  the  Circuit  Court  was  on  the  sufficiency  &  regu 
larity  of  the  notice  to  indorsers.  I  incline  to  think  the  merits  of 
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the  question,  in  both  cases,  are  with  the  Bank ;  but  the  suits  were 
conducted  in  a  strange  &  novel  manner,  joining  promissors  & 
indorsers  together,  according  to  some  Ohio  Law ;  &  I  fear  there 
may  be  danger  that  on  this  account  the  judgments  will  be  re 
versed.  Your  office  then  might,  perhaps,  be  usefully  advised  to 
avoid  such  embarrassments  for  the  future.  We  shall  know  the 
result  of  these  appeals,  I  suppose  in  a  day  or  two. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Dandridge's  case  will  be  argued.  It  is 
about  as  far  on  the  docket  as  the  Court  will  be  able  to  get  if  not 
a  little  farther. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  true  regard, 

Yours        DANL  WEBSTER. 

WASHINGTON,  Mar.  15. 1826. 

DR.  SIR,  —  We  have  had  better  success  in  the  Ohio  causes  than 
my  last  may  have  led  you  to  anticipate.  In  the  principal  one 
(WMS  abt  12.000  or  13.000  Dlls.)  the  jugt.  is  affirmed,  &  in  the 
other  (Mills)  we  succeeded  in  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  writ  of 
error.  I  shall  take  care  to  see  the  proper  mandates  issued  &c. 

Yours  very  truly        DANL.  WEBSTER. 

I  fear  Dandridge's  case  will  not  be  reached. 

WASHINGTON,  Mar :  21.  1826. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  believe  I  have  already  advised  you  that  four 
causes,  in  which  the  Bank  was  interested,  &  to  which  you  asked 
my  attention  have  been  argued  &  determined.  They  were  Find- 
lay  vs.  the  Bank,  Coleman  vs.  the  Bank,  Williams  vs.  the  Bank, 
&  Mills  vs.  the  Bank.  They  were  all  decided  favorably  to  the 
Bank,  except  that  in  Findlay's  case,  the  Court  below  had  made 
an  error  in  computing  interest,  which  is  to  be  corrected.  I  now 
send  you,  under  other  covers,  the  proper  mandates  &  certificates 
for  carrying  the  judgements  rendered  here,  in  these  causes,  into 
effect.  You  will  transmit  them,  of  course,  to  your  local  agents. 

The  case  of  Magill  &  others  vs.  the  Bank,  no.  102,  was  not 
reached.  It  will  doubtless  come  on  next  Term.  I  have  not  seen 
the  Record,  in  that  case  &  am  uninstructed  as  to  its  merits. 

Dandridge's  case  was  not  reached  until  almost  the  last  day  of 
the  Court,  &  until  the  Court  had  intimated  that  they  should  not 
take  up  another  long  or  important  cause.  It  was  ready  for  argu 
ment  &  printed  cases  are  prepared,  for  the  use  of  the  Court.  In 
this  case,  according  to  your  request,  I  engaged  Mr.  Wirt,  on  the 
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part  of  the  Bank,  as  I  have  already  advised  you.  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  in  regard  to  this  cause,  that  I  consider  myself  as  only 
filling  Mr  Sargeant's  place  temporarily.  If  he  should  be  here  at 
the  next  Term,  he  will  conduct  the  case,  with  Mr  Wirt.  I  make 
no  charge  in  it.  A  Bill  of  Fees,  in  the  other  causes,  with  Clerks 
fees  &c,  I  forward  to  Mr  Jaudon,  of  the  Bank,  with  an  order  at 
foot  to  pay  amount  to  him. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  regard, 

Your  obt  Sevt  DANL  WEBSTER. 


WASHINGTON'S  WRITINGS. 

To  Jared  Sparks.1 

H.  ofR.    Feb.  41826 

DEAR  SIR,  —  It  will  give  me  true  pleasure  to  aid  you,  in  your 
intended  collection  of  Genl.  Washington's  works,  in  any,  &  all 
ways  in  my  power.  Judge  Story  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  we 
expect  him  this  eve.'  I  will  have  an  early  conversation  with  him 
on  the  subject.  I  think  your  proposed  work  one  of  great  import 
ance,  &  which  you  could  so  execute  as  to  do  yourself  great  credit. 

Yrs  very  truly  DANL.  WEBSTER 


POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

To  Jared  Sparks. 

WASHINGTON,  March  20,  1826. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  should  not  be  unwilling  to  write  an  article 
on  Mr.  McCulloch's  Book,  if  my  leisure  should  be  such  as  to  allow 
it.  I  can  do  nothing,  however,  till  summer.  If,  in  the  mean 
time,  no  abler  hand  takes  hold  of  it,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  with 
it.  Are  you  not  coming  South,  in  the  course  of  the  Spring  ?  I 
have  understood  you  were  expected. 

Yrs  with  much  regard  DANL.  WEBSTER 

To  Jared  Sparks. 

Oct.  12, 1826 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  read  Mr.  Cardozo's  Book,  &  looked 
into  McCulloch  ;  but  the  field  spread  out  so  wide  before  me,  that 
I  gave  up  the  idea  of  entering  upon  it,  with  any  view  of  writing. 
A  great  part  of  Mr.  Cardozo's  Notes  are  taken  up  in  commenting 

1  This  letter  and  the  two  letters  which  follow  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr. 
Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Sparks  Correspondence. 
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on  Smith  &  Ricardo.  The  very  statement  of  the  questions  in 
difference,  between  him  &  them,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  general 
readers,  would  occupy  the  space  of  a  short  article.  I  must  con 
fess,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  solemn  commonplace, 
&  a  great  deal,  also,  of  a  kind  of  metaphysics,  in  all  or  most  of 
the'  writers  on  these  subjects.  There  is  no  science  that  needs 
more  to  be  cleared  from  mists  than  that  of  political  Economy. 
If  we  turn  our  eyes  from  Books  to  things,  from  Speculation  to 
fact,  we  often,  I  think,  perceive  that  the  definitions,  &  the  rules 
of  these  writers,  fail  in  their  application.  If  I  live  long  enough, 
I  intend  to  print  my  own  thoughts,  (not  however,  in  any  more 
bulky  form  than  a  Speech,  or  an  article  in  the  N.  A.)  on  one  or 
two  of  the  topics  discussed  by  Mr.  Cardozo.  But  when  that  leis 
ure  day,  necessary  even  to  make  an  effort,  may  come,  is  more 
than  I  can  say. 

Yours  very  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 


THE  PANAMA   QUESTION. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

WASHINGTON,  March  27,  1826. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  During  the  session  of  the  court,  I  had  not 
leisure  to  attend  to  general  correspondence.  You  must  receive 
this  as  an  excuse  for  leaving  your  letter  so  long  unanswered. 
It  happened,  luckily  enough,  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  occupied  on  no  very  interesting  subjects,  during  my  engage 
ments  elsewhere.  You  see  Panama  in  so  many  shapes  that  you 
probably  expect  to  receive  no  news  in  regard  to  it.  The  im 
portance  of  the  matter  arises  mainly  from  the  dead  set  made 
against  it  in  the  Senate.  I  am  afraid  my  friend  Calhoun  or 
ganized  and  arranged  the  opposition.  He  expected  to  defeat  the 
measure.  That  would  have  placed  the  President  in  his  power, 
more  or  less,  and  if  the  thing  could  be  repeated  on  one  or  two 
other  occasions,  completely  so.  Mr.  Adams,  then,  would  have 
been  obliged  to  make  terms,  or  he  could  not  get  on  with  the 
government,  and  those  terms  would  have  been  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Clay.  As  far  as  to  this  point,  all  parties  and  parts  of  the 
opposition  adhere  and  cohere.  Beyond  this,  probably,  they  could 
not  move  together  harmoniously.  Vast  pains  were  taken,  es 
pecially  with  new  members,  to  bring  them  to  a  right  way  of 

1  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 
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thinking.  Your  neighbor  was  soon  gained.  At  the  present 
moment,  some  who  acted  a  violent  part  in  the  Senate  wish  to 
have  it  understood  that  they  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  counted  as 
members  of  a  regular  opposition.  I  have  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Woodbury  and  Mr.  Holmes  disclaim  opposition.1  Others  again 
say  they  had  not  full  information,  and  complain  of  that.  Others 
make  quotations  of  sentences,  words,  or  syllables,  from  the  docu 
ments,  and  carp  at  them.  But  you  see  all.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  it  is  likely  the  necessary  money  will  be  voted  by 
thirty  or  forty  majority.  We  may  have  a  week's  debate.  Our 
Massachusetts  claim  came  up  on  Saturday.  One  of  the  Jackson 
men  attacked  it  with  great  bitterness.  Generally  speaking,  they 
are  exasperated  with  all  men,  and  everything,  that  ever  did,  or  is 
ever  likely  to  oppose  General  Jackson.  The  Bankrupt  Bill  will 
be  taken  up,  shortly  I  hope,  in  the  Senate.  If  it  shall  come 
down  to  us,  I  shall  press  it  hard.  If  the  Senate  reject  it,  I  shall 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  introduce  the  discussion  into  our 
House.  I  observe  the  state  of  your  recent  elections.  As  between 
Governor  Morrill  and  General  Pierce,  I  suppose  you  found  it 
difficult  to  make  a  choice.  It  appears  to  me  your  leading  men 
are  likely  to  classify  themselves  as  opponents  of  Mr.  Adams.  Is 
it,  or  is  it  not,  desirable  to  bring  things  as  fast  as  possible  to  that 
issue?  The  Congress  election  takes  place  next  fall.  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  set  up  a  good  strong  ticket,  and  vote  for  it  ?  Of 
the  gentlemen  now  in  the  House  of  Representatives  I  do  not 
reckon  more  than  one  or  two,  or  three  at  most,  who  are  really 
and  truly  in  favor  of  the  present  administration.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  they  may  keep  themselves  from  any  overt  and 
palpable  acts  of  opposition.  If  it  would  do  any  good,  I  suppose, 
means  might  be  found  to  have  letters  addressed  to  Governor 
Morrill  on  this  matter.  Mr.  Bell  seems  uncommonly  zealous, 
and  determined  in  favor  of  the  President,  and  acts  a  liberal  and 
manly  part  in  recent  and  present  occurrences.  The  real  truth  is, 
that  Mr.  Adams  will  be  opposed  by  all  the  Atlantic  States  south 
of  Maryland ;  so  would  any  other  Northern  man.  They  will 
never  acquiesce  in  the  administration  of  any  President  on  our 
side  the  Potomac.  This  may  be  relied  on,  and  we  ought  to  be 
aware  of  it.  The  perpetual  alarm  which  is  kept  up  on  the  subject 
of  negro  slavery,  has  its  objects.  It  is  to  keep  the  South  all 

1  Levi  Woodbury,  a  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  John  Holmes,  a  Senator 
from  Maine. 
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united  and  all  jealous  of  the  North.  The  Northwestern  States 
and  Kentucky  are  at  present  very  well  disposed.  So  is  Louisiana. 
Tennessee  and  Alabama  will  agree  to  anything  or  oppose  any 
thing,  as  General  Jackson's  interests  may  require.  The  Crawford 
men  in  Georgia  will  doubtless  go  in  the  same  direction.  In 
North  Carolina,  there  are  some  who  prefer  Mr.  Adams  to  General 
Jackson,  and  in  Virginia  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  General 
can  be  effectually  supported.  Virginia  says  little  about  the  men 
whom  she  would  trust,  and  opposes  those  actually  in  power.  In 
our  House,  however,  the  Virginia  phalanx  of  opposition  is  not 
formidable.  More  than  a  third  in  number  may  be  reckoned 
favorable.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  the  Jackson  fever 
begins  to  abate  in  Pennsylvania,  and  doubtless  it  is  over  in  New 
Jersey.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  New  York  and  New  Eng 
land  go  steady,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  South  will  immediately 
regain  the  ascendency. 

The  news  from  England  does  not  represent  Mr.  King's  health 
as  entirely  restored.     He  is  able,  however,  to  attend  to  business. 

Yours  very  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 


THE  MISSION  TO  ENGLAND. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

WASHINGTON,  May  2,  1826. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Letters  came  yesterday  from  Mr.  King  desir 
ing  his  recall,  and  proposing  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  return, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  United  States  !  This  is  unlucky.  It  is 
a  very  unseasonable  termination  of  that  mission,  and  perhaps  will 
settle  some  things  not  exactly  as  might  be  wished.  The  truth  is, 
that  Mr.  King's  health  has  been  such,  that  he  has  been  able  to  do 
nothing  since  he  arrived  in  England.  In  the  meantime,  two  or 
three  things  intrusted  to  him  are  of  pressing  and  urgent  import 
ance,  so  much  so,  that  I  think  it  probable  the  President  had  deter 
mined  to  send  out  somebody  to  aid  Mr.  King  in  the  negotiation, 
and  then,  perhaps,  to  proceed  to  France  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Brown,  in  renewed  effort  to  obtain  indemnity  from  the 
French  government  for  spoliation,  etc.  I  imagine  it  would  have 
been  thought  advisable,  under  all  circumstances,  to  have  intrusted 
this  special  service  to  Mr.  Gallatin.  Mr.  King's  resignation  has 

1  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 
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changed  the  state  of  things.  I  have  not  seen  the  President,  since 
the  news  came,  but  I  have  seen  Mr.  Clay,  who  gave  me  the 
information.  I  incline  to  think  the  course  will  now  be,  to  send 
Mr.  Gallatin  immediately  to  England  to  take  Mr.  King's  place.  Mr. 
Gallatin,  I  was  told,  was  willing  to  go  on  a  special,  but  not  on  a 
permanent  mission.  He  does  not  wish,  it  is  said,  to  be  obliged  to 
take  a  house  or  any  establishment  abroad,  being  rather  desirous  of 
husbanding  his  outfit,  etc.  What  may  come  of  this,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  see  no  way  but  to  leave  things  to  take  their  course.  My  im 
pression,  at  present,  is,  that  it  would  be  unseasonable  at  present 
to  make  any  movement  to  give  another  direction  to  the  affair. 
The  Judiciary  Bill  is  yet  between  the  two  Houses.  It  may  pos 
sibly  be  lost,  but  I  think  it  will  not  be.  If  the  Senate  do  not 
yield  their  amendment,  probably  we  shall  agree  to  it.  A  pretty 
satisfactory  arrangement  will  be  made  as  to  the  judges.  The 
present  Postmaster-general l  will  be  named,  in  case  Ohio  be  sepa 
rated  from  Kentucky ;  otherwise,  I  conjecture  the  judge  in  that 
quarter  will  be  N.  F.  Pope,  at  present  district  judge  of  Illinois. 
In  Louisiana,  I  presume,  a  Judge  Porter  will  be  appointed  ;  in 
Tennessee,  either  a  Mr.  Emerson  or  a  Mr.  Crabbe ;  I  hope  the 
former.  In  looking  out  for  men  for  these  places,  a  very  honest 
and  anxious  desire  is  felt,  I  believe,  to  find  men  who  concur  in  the 
leading  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  If  any  error  be  com 
mitted  on  that  point,  it  will  be  through  misinformation.  I  intend 
to  be  home  by  the  22nd  or  23rd  of  May.  There  remain  no  public 
subjects  of  great  interest,  except  the  Bankruptcy,  which  has 
breezed  up,  somewhat  too  late,  in  the  Senate. 

Be  kind  enough  to  give  our  love  to  Mrs.  Mason  and  the  chil 
dren.  As  the  Judge  will  be  with  you  about  this  time,  you  may 
show  him  this.  Yours  always  truly, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER 


LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND  IN  ENGLAND. 

To  J.  Evelyn  Denison,  London? 

WASHINGTON,  May  3,  1826. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  28  Feb., 
and  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  as  well  for  the  letter  itself,  as  for 
the  valuable  pamphlets  with  which  you  accompanied  it.  We  are 

1  John  McLean. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection. 
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now  within  fifteen  or  twenty  days  of  the  end  of  our  session,  and 
according  to  our  custom  (and  I  suppose  according  to  yours  also) 
these  last  days  are  excessively  crowded  with  business.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  has  not  been  a  session  in  which  we  have  dispatched 
many  concerns  of  great  moment.  It  has  been  a  talking  winter. 
The  President's  proposition  to  send  Ministers  to  the  Congress  at 
Panama  has  led  to  endless  debates,  especially  in  the  Senate.  The 
measure  has  met  with  much  opposition,  by  which  more  was  in 
tended  than  the  defeat  of  the  measure  itself.  Various  parties,  not 
likely  to  act  together  often,  united,  on  this  occasion,  in  a  close 
phalanx  of  opposition.  The  measure,  however,  has  succeeded  by 
a  small  majority  in  the  Senate,  and  a  large  one  in  our  House. 

Another  long  topic  has  been  a  plan  for  amending  the  Constitu 
tion  in  the  manner  of  electing  President.  This  grew  out  of  the 
events  of  the  late  election.  After  much  tedious  discussion,  we 
leave  the  matter  as  we  found  it.  Our  other  subjects  have  not 
been  of  particular  interest. 

Mr.  Randolph  was  elected  last  fall  a  Senator  from  Virginia.  It 
was  unexpected,  but  his  great  devotion  to  certain  political  opinions 
cherished  in  that  State  gave  him  the  election.  He  is  a  violent 
opposer  of  the  present  Government,  and  has  conducted  his  part  of 
the  discussions  in  the  Senate  in  a  way  hitherto  altogether  un 
known.  The  Vice-President  has  found  out  that  he  had  no  author 
ity  to  call  him  to  order,  or  restrain  his  wanderings :  so  he  talks 
on  for  two,  four,  and  sometimes  six  hours  at  a  time ;  saying  what 
ever  occurs  to  him,  on  all  subjects.  This  course,  and  its  indul 
gence  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  has  produced  a  very 
strong  sensation  throughout  the  Country.  It  is  now  said  he  will 
sail  for  England  in  a  few  days,  to  pass  the  Summer. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  King  is  coming  immediately  home,  on  account 
of  ill  health.  I  regret,  very  much,  his  sudden  return.  It  is  quite 
unseasonable.  I  hardly  know  what  will  be  done,  not  having  seen 
the  President  since  the  information  arrived.  I  hope,  however, 
that  somebody  will  be  sent  out  to  bring  pending  negotiations  to  a 
close,  and  should  not  be  surprised,  if,  with  that  view,  Mr.  Gallatin 
should  be  selected. 

I  have  read  your  Debates,  thus  far,  with  great  and  peculiar 
interest.  The  questions  in  your  House  have  been  such  as  are  con 
nected  with  general  principles  of  great  importance.  In  my  poor 
judgment,  your  friends  are  clearly  right  on  the  currency  question, 
the  silk  trade  question,  &c.  On  the  silk  question  Mr.  Huskisson's 

VOL.  IV. —9 
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speech  is  most  admirable.  I  read  it  in  the  Courier,  but  am  happy 
to  have  it,  through  your  kindness,  in  a  more  correct  form.  I  have 
read  it,  a  second  time,  here  in  my  study,  with  real  delight,  and 
enjoyed  his  triumph,  when  he  resumed  his  seat,  almost  as  much 
[as]  lie  himself  could  have  done.  Pray  tell  him,  what  I  hope  he 
would  not  be  displeased  to  know,  that  there  are  men  on  this  side 
the  globe  who  admire  his  liberal  principles,  and  the  singular 
ability  and  excellent  sense  with  which  he  recommends  those  prin 
ciples  to  the  adoption  of  his  Countrymen.  His  speech  on  the  silk 
trade  question  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  his  greatest  effort ; 
and  next  to  this  I  place  that  which  he  made  several  years  ago,  on 
what  I  thought  a  very  wild  proposition  in  your  House,  for  the 
equitable  adjustment  of  contracts. 

I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  prohibition  of  the  circulation  of 
small  notes  is  a  good  measure,  and  will  produce  all  the  benefit 
intended  by  it,  although  it  may  have  some  effect  to  continue  the 
immediate  pressure;  or,  rather,  it  may  retard,  in  some  degree, 
the  natural  progress  of  relief  and  restoration.  As  it  is  prospec 
tive,  however,  in  its  operation,  and  for  the  present  deferred,  per 
haps  this  effect  may  hardly  be  perceptible.  It  is  quite  true  that 
gold  and  paper  will  not  circulate  together.  It  is  quite  true,  also, 
that  two  kinds  of  paper,  of  different  values,  cannot  circulate 
together,  however  small  the  difference.  We  have  much  experi 
ence  of  this  last  truth.  For  example,  we  have  in  Massachusetts 
many  country  banks,  all  being  incorporated  institutions,  well 
regulated  and  in  good  credit.  Their  notes  are  payable  only  where 
issued.  These  notes  get  to  Boston,  —  they  pass,  in  the  common 
exchanges,  and  for  all  ordinary  persons  ;  yet,  as  they  are  payable 
fifty,  or  a  hundred  miles  from  town,  they  are  not  quite  so  good  as 
notes  of  the  Boston  banks.  Now  the  consequence  is,  that  these 
country  notes  fill  up  the  whole  circulation.  Hardly  is  there  a 
Boston  note  to  be  seen  ;  and  in  order  to  correct  this,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  that  these  country  banks  should  make  provision 
for  the  redemption  of  their  notes  in  Boston,  as  well  as  on  their 
own  counters  at  home.  You  will  experience,  as  I  should  think, 
the  same  thing  in  England,  if  you  establish  country  banks,  making 
their  notes  payable  only  where  issued.  These  notes  will  be  so 
good  that  they  will  be  taken,  and  yet  not  so  good,  quite,  as  Bank 
of  England  notes,  or  the  notes  of  London  bankers,*  because  the 
Bank  and  London  bankers  will  not  receive  them,  in  deposits,  as 

*  I  believe  your  London  Bankers  do  not  issue  notes. 
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cash.  They  will  still  pass  in  all  small  payments,  at  all  the  shops 
in  London ;  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  brokers  will  take 
them  up,  at  small  but  different  rates  of  discount,  for  gold  or  bank 
of  England  notes.  York  notes  will  be  at  one  rate,  Welch  notes 
a  little  higher,  Worcestershire  a  little  lower,  &c.,  according  to 
distance  from  London.*  Let  me  tell  you  a  short  story.  A  year 
or  two  ago,  a  client  of  mine,  a  trader,  came  to  my  rooms  to  pay 
me  for  a  legal  opinion.  The  sum  was  fifty  dollars.  He  handed 
me  ten  five  dollar  notes  on  a  country  bank,  in  good  credit,  but  a 
hundred  miles  from  Boston.  He  was  a  good  natured  man,  and  I 
addressed  him  thus :  "  You  give  me  this  fee  in  country  notes  — 
now  I  wish  to  tell  you  what  I  suspect.  I  suspect  that  when  you 
left  your  counting  house  you  filled  up  a  check,  on  a  Boston  bank, 
for  fifty  dollars  ;  you  put  it  in  your  pocket,  and  on  your  way  hither 
you  have  called  at  a  broker's,  sold  your  check  for  these  country 
notes,  and  have  received  a  premium  of  1  or  1|  percent  —  say  50  or 
75  cents  —  with  which  it  is  your  intention  to  buy  a  leg  of  mutton 
for  your  dinner.  Now,  sir,  that  mutton  is  mine.  You  shall  not 
dine,  at  my  expense,  in  your  own  house.  The  legal  opinion  which 
I  gave  you  was  not  below  par ;  I  will  not  be  paid  for  it  in  anything 
which  is.  Sit  down,  and  draw  me  a  check  for  $50.00."  He  at 
once  admitted  that  the  process  had  been  as  I  stated,  very  nearly. 

I  have,  indeed,  understood  that  heretofore  the  notes  of  country 
bankers  would  not  pass  in  London.  Possibly  that  may  continue 
to  be  the  case,  but  I  should  expect  that  they  would  make  their 
way,  and  if  so  I  have  no  doubt  the  same  evil  will  be  felt,  in  time, 
which  we  have  experienced  here.  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  talking 
upon  what  you  must  understand  much  better  than  I  do,  and  I  will 
tax  you  no  farther. 

We  have  a  countryman  of  yours  here,  a  Captain  Wylde,  of  the 
Artillery,  who,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find,  is  a  Nottingham  man, 
and  an  acquaintance  of  yours. 

I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  my  books  all  arrived  safe,  soon 
after  I  wrote  you  last.  I  hardly  yet  know  what  accident  detained 
them,  but  they  arrived  in  good  time,  nevertheless. 

You  have  a  busy  summer  before  you.  I  suppose  you  will  be 
dissolved  next  month,  and  have  a  warm  July  of  it.  I  should 
admire  to  be  in  England  during  a  general  election.  It  must  be 
an  occasion,  I  think,  in  which  one  would  see  a  good  deal  of  the 
true  Mr.  Bull.  I  trust  your  Catholic  vote  will  not  endanger  your 

*  This  is  of  course  conjectural ;  but  such  has  been  our  experience. 
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seat,  as  you  thought  it  might  if  the  election  had  come  on  earlier. 
It  would  be  unkind  in  your  constituents  to  let  their  resentment  on 
account  of  that  vote  be  felt.  I  shall  continue  to  rely  on  your 
friendship  to  send  me  occasionally  such  speeches,  pamphlets,  <fcc., 
as  you  may  happen  to  notice,  and  as  you  may  think  interesting. 

Mrs.  Webster  is  with  me  here.  She  commands  me  to  make  her 
remembrance  to  you.  I  had  occasion  lately  to  write  Mr.  Stanley, 
but  must  beg  you  to  renew  as  well  to  him,  as  Mr.  Westley  and 
Mr.  Labouchere,  my  assurances  of  regard  and  attachment.  Pray 
what  became  of  Col.  Dawson  ? 

I  am,  My  Dear  Sir,  most  truly  Yours,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

I  shall  see  the  good  Judge  by  25th  inst.,  in  his  Court  in  Boston. 
He  will  be  most  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


THE  JUDICIARY  BILL. 

To  Edward  Cutts,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 1 

WASHINGTON,  May  9,  1826. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Nothing  new  has  occurred,  respecting  the  Cal 
liope,  since  I  wrote  you  last.  The  whole  business  is  at  a  stand, 
&  so  will  remain  till  some  arrangement  shall  be  made  between 
the  two  Governments.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  original 
papers.  As  to  the  sufficiency  of  what  we  now  have,  that  depends 
on  the  tribunal.  From  what  I  learn  of  the  opinions  &  decisions 
of  the  British  Commissioner,  I  doubt  whether  we  should  stand 
much  chance  with  him.  He  is  said  to  be  rigid,  &  unreasonable. 

The  two  Governments  are  understood  to  be  negotiating,  on  the 
matter ;  &  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  they  will  come  to  some 
new  agreements.  Mr.  King,  you  know,  is  about  returning  to  this 
Country,  on  account  of  his  health.  I  incline  to  think  Mr.  Gal- 
latin  will  be  nominated  to  succeed  him. 

We  have  nothing  new,  in  the  political  way.  There  is  much  of 
private  business,  &  much  of  public,  of  a  subordinate  nature,  yet 
before  Congress,  but  nothing  of  very  great  importance.  The 
Judiciary  Bill  will  be  lost,  I  have  no  doubt.  The  Senate  adhere 
to  their  amendments,  &  I  have  no  expectation  the  H.  R.  will  agree 
to  them. 

I  intend  leaving  on  the  15th  &  to  go  home  as  fast  as  may  be. 
Yrs  always  with  regard  DANL.  WEBSTER. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Chamberlain  Collec 
tion,  Boston  Public  Library. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  POLITICS. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

BOSTON,  May  31,  1820. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  We  all  arrived  safe  home,  at  the  end  of  last 
week.  The  fatigue  of  the  journey,  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and 
other  causes,  occasioned  me  an  illness  of  two  or  three  days,  which 
I  am  getting  over.  All  the  rest  of  the  family  are  quite  well,  and 
would  be  very  happy,  but  for  the  loss  of  our  neighbor  Mrs.  Blake. 
You  will  readily  imagine  that  this  affects  us  much.  Mr.  Blake  is 
recovering  his  tone  of  mind  much  faster  than  I  expected.  His 
health  is  uncommonly  good,  and  I  hope  we  shall  find  ways  to 
soothe  his  sorrow  for  his  immediate  loss.  I  have  not  been  out 
yet,  and  know  nothing  of  what  is  doing  or  intended  here.  Your 
last  letter  I  received  recently  before  leaving  Washington.  I  have 
not  been  inattentive  to  New  Hampshire  affairs.  I  have  had  many 
and  full  conversations  with  Mr.  Bell,  and  he  has  gone  home  with 
the  best  intentions.  He  will  be  at  Concord  the  second  week  of 
the  session ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  take  a  straightforward 
course.  He  is  fully  satisfied  of  the  folly  of  our  divisions  at  home ; 
he  is  ready  to  denounce  that  folly,  and  to  conjure  his  friends  to 
abandon  it.  He  means  to  rally  the  republican  friends  of  the 
administration ;  and,  if  necessary,  he  will  break  with  Hill.  These, 
I  believe,  are  his  views  and  purposes.  What  he  can  do,  or  how 
far  he  will  succeed,  is  more  than  I  know.  There  is  one  great 
danger,  and  that  is,  that  Hill  will  affect  to  conform,  promise  to 
come  off  from  opposition  gradually,  and  finally  to  come  into  the 
support  of  the  administration,  and  by  this  course  prevent  an  open 
rupture.  Now  all  this,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  but  giving  Hill 
new  credit,  by  which  he  would  work  more  mischief  in  the  end. 
He  cannot  be  trusted  in  any  promise  or  engagement  which  should 
bind  him  to  a  course  of  honest  and  liberal  politics  and  manly  feel 
ing.  For  running  an  opposite  race,  he  may  be  trusted  without 
any  promise  at  all.  Even  if  the  road  led  away  manifestly  from 
his  own  interest,  he  would  follow  it.  Whether  it  be  possible  to 
strengthen  Mr.  Bell  on  this  point,  I  know  not.  Possibly  some 
thing  may  occur  to  you,  and  therefore  I  have  made  the  suggestion. 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Bartlett,  a  few  days  before  the  adjournment, 
made  a  decided  profession  of  friendship  for  the  government,  and 
of  his  intention  to  support  it  hereafter,  bond  fide.  This  I  learn  in 

1  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 
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confidence.  Dr.  Whipple  is  well  disposed.  Healy,  who  went 
there  an  oppositionist,  seems  really  to  have  been  converted ;  and 
Brown  and  Eastman  probably  are  not  ready  to  run  against  the 
current  of  things  at  home.  I  doubt,  therefore,  whether  much 
opposition  could  be  raised  to  the  reelection  of  your  present  mem 
bers,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  in  opposition.  None  of  them 
would  acknowledge  the  fact,  unless,  possibly,  Mr.  Harvey  might. 
I  think  the  present  moment  not  unfavorable  to  our  operation ;  and 
unless  it  be  evaded,  by  the  means  I  have  mentioned,  I  should 
expect  good  from  it. 

I  shall  come  down  to  see  you  one  of  these  days,  though  I  yet 
cannot  say  exactly  when.  I  have  nothing  before  me  for  the 
summer  likely  to  occupy  me  much. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours,  D.  WEBSTER. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JOHN   QUINCY  ADAMS. 

To  William   Graston.1 

BOSTON  May  31,  1826 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  lose  no  time  in  answering  yours  of  the 
20th  which  was  rec'd  yesterday.  Most  of  the  Gentlemen  whom 
you  mention  I  have  the  pleasure  to  know  &  know  them  to  be 
most  worthy  &  respectable  persons.  Dr.  Holmes,  a  distinguished 
Clergyman,  author  of  the  two  vols.  of  "American  Annals";  Dr 
Harris,  author  of  several  respectable  publications,  &  among  others 
a  "  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,"  which  has  attracted  much 
praise  abroad  as  well  as  in  U.  S. ;  Dr  Foster  &  Dr  Richmond  are 
all  well  known  to  me.  Genl  Crane,  Sheriff  of  Norfolk,  I  know 
quite  well.  Mr  Morey  is  a  particular  acquaintance.  Mr  Rodman, 
I  know,  &  Mr  Samuel  Williams  jr.,  both  of  New  Bedford.  I  do 
not  know  any  thing  of  the  Messrs  Whitakers  either  personally, 
or  by  reputation ;  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  the  characters  or 
persons  of  Mr  Kimball,  Mr  Ritchie  or  Dr  Stone.  Mr  Bailey  I 
have  known  only  from  our  intercourse  in  Congress ;  &  of  Samuel 
Williams  Junr  I  can  say  only  that  I  take  him  to  be  a  respectable 
Gentleman,  who  was  member  of  Congress  many  years  ago  from 
Bristol  County. 

It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  oblige  you  or  to  serve  the  cause  of 
truth  &  justice  by  stating,  in  any  form,  the  general  character  & 
reputation  of  those  Gentlemen  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  being 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Robert 
D.  Bronson. 
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known  to  me.  They  are  all  equally  well  known  to  the  following 
persons,  who,  I  presume,  would  cheerfully  join  ine  in  bearing  tes 
timony  to  their  good  character;  viz  Isaac  Parker,  Chf.  Justice  of 
Mass :  Levi  Lincoln,  Govr ;  Mr  Justice  Story  ;  John  Davis  Esqr. 
District  Judge ;  I  think  it  likely  some  of  these  Gentlemen  may 
know  those  persons  mentioned  in  your  letter  with  whom  I  have 
said  that  I  am  not  myself  acquainted.  Any  wish  of  yours  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  will  be  complied  with,  with  great  readiness 
&  pleasure.  I  thank  you,  My  Dear  Sir,  for  your  kind  sentiments 
towards  my  poor  speech ;  but  much  more,  I  assure  you,  for  the 
friendly  dispositions  which  you  express  towards  the  Administra 
tion,  &  your  disapprobation  of  this  strange  opposition.  I  believe 
Mr  Adams'  feelings  and  purposes  are  extremely  good.  Be  as 
sured,  there  is  nothing  in  him  of  narrowness,  or  illiberality,  or 
local  prejudice.  The  South,  I  very  much  fear,  means  to  quarrel 
with  him,  right  or  wrong ;  or  perhaps,  it  may  be  more  charitable 
to  say  that  it  means  to  act  on  the  presumption  that  he  must  & 
will  be  wrong,  &  act  wrong,  in  all  things.  I  trust  it  will  turn 
out  otherwise,  however,  &  that  his  measures  will  be  found  not 
unmixed  evil.  I  have  long  wished  to  write  you,  on  these  subjects 
but  have  been  restrained  from  various  considerations.  I  know 
the  posture  of  your  State,  &  how  dangerous  it  is,  or  may  be 
thought  to  be,  to  support  the  measures  or  approve  the  conduct  of 
one  with  a  community  that  is  disappointed  at  his  elevation,  & 
hopes  soon  to  see  his  place  occupied  by  another. 

Nevertheless,  if  you  could  spare  a  half  hour  to  give  me  your 
views  &  feelings  fully,  I  should  be  very  much  gratified.  You  see 
on  what  grounds  the  opposition  places  itself.  The  Leading  Jack 
son  Journals  make  the  great  charge  to  be  a  tendency,  in  Mr  Adams 
to  stand  well  with  Federalists.  All  this,  notwithstanding  the 
Genl's  letter  about  Col.  Drayton !  Ingham,  Houston,1  &  twenty 
others  have  repeated  these  ideas,  in  their  speeches  in  Congress. 
Yet  you  know  whose  follower  Mr  Ingham  was,  as  late  as  1823,  & 
what  was  the  professed  principle  on  which  he  who  then  was,  (<fc 
now  is)  his  leader  acted. 

But,  My  Dear  Sir,  I  will  not  avail  myself  of  this  little  opening, 
which  your  letter  affords,  to  inflict  upon  you  a  political  epistle.  I 
am,  however,  I  confess,  desirous  of  knowing  more  than  I  do  know, 
at  present  of  your  sentiments  in  regard  to  public  affairs ;  &  per- 

1  William  Drayton,  a  Representative  from  South  Carolina,  Samuel  D.  Ingham, 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  Samuel  Houston,  from  Tennessee. 
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haps  you  will  find  leisure  to  tell  me  frankly  what  you  think,  & 
something  of  what  you  see  &  hear  around  you. 

It  caused  me  much  grief  not  to  be  here  last  summer,  when  you 
did  our  town  the  honor  of  a  visit.  Your  various  friends  will  be 
gratified  by  your  remembrance  of  them. 

I  am,  My  Dear  Sir,  with  unabated  esteem  &  regard 

Yours  DANL  WEBSTER 


THE   MASSACHUSETTS   SENATORSHIP. 

To  Henry  Clay.1 

BOSTON,  June  8,  1826. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  We  are  glad  to  learn  through  the  papers  that 
you  have  been  able  to  leave  the  city  for  a  little  visit  into  Mary 
land,  as  it  gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  you  have  recovered  from 
your  recent  indisposition. 

You  will  have  noticed  Mr.  Lloyd's  resignation.  I  did  not  ex 
pect  it  at  this  moment,  although  I  was  apprised  of  his  wish  to 
leave  the  Senate  as  soon  as  he  could.  It  was  with  difficulty 
he  was  persuaded  to  attend  the  last  session.  The  Legislature 
being  now  in  session,  his  place  will  be  immediately  filled.  I 
incline  to  think  that  the  appointment  will  fall  on  Mr.  Silsbee.2  It 
has  been  intimated  to  me,  indeed,  that  a  different  arrangement 
might,  perhaps,  be  made,  if  I  should  approve  it ;  but  my  impres 
sion  at  present  is  against  it,  and  I  believe  for  very  good  reasons. 

Mr.  Silsbee  you  know.  He  is  entirely  well  disposed,  and  is  a 
well-informed  merchant  and  a  respectable  man.  It  is  not  likely 
he  would  take  much  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Senate ;  but 
would  bring  a  good  deal  of  useful  knowledge  into  the  body,  and 
might  be  entirely  relied  on  to  support  all  just  and  proper  meas 
ures.  According  to  general  usage  here,  a  senator  would  now  be 
appointed  for  six  years,  commencing  next  March,  at  the  end  of 
Mr.  Mills'  present  term  of  office  ;  but  I  think  it  probable  enough, 
that  having  to  fill  the  vacancy,  occasioned  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Lloyd,  now,  the  Legislature  may  choose  to  postpone  the 
other  election  to  the  winter.  If  the  choice  should  come  on  now, 
I  understand  Mr.  Mills  will  be  re-elected.  If  postponed,  it  may 
be  a  little  uncertain,  it  is  said,  as  some  suppose  our  Governor  has 

1  Private  Correspondence  of  Henry  Clay. 

2  Nathaniel  Silsbee  of  Salem,  Mass.     He  was  a  United  States  Senator  from 
1826  to  1835. 
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an  inclination  for  the  place.  There  are  here,  in  the  Legislature 
and  out,  a  few  very  busy  persons,  who  are  hostile  to  the  adminis 
tration.  They  have  no  system,  but  act,  in  every  case,  pro  re  nata, 
and  content  themselves  with  the  general  principle,  applied  in  all 
cases,  and  indiscriminately,  of  opposing.  They  will  probably  sup 
port  Mr.  Lincoln  against  Mr.  Mills,  from  an  idea  that  Mr.  Mills' 
appointment  would  gratify  the  friends  of  the  President,  or  is  a 
thing  arranged  by  his  friends,  although  Mr.  Lincoln  is  known  to 
be  equally  friendly.  Some  embarrassment  may  happen  from  this 
source,  very  possibly  ;  but  I  trust  it  can  be  overcome. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  nothing  can  be  more 
correct  or  more  decisive  than  public  opinion  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  in  regard  to  the  various  transactions  of  the  last  session. 

The  sentiment  of  the  people  is  exactly  what  you  would  expect 
and  wish  it  to  be. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  Legislature  meets  next  week.  The  two 
senators  will  doubtless  be  present  on  that  occasion,  and  we  are 
looking  with  some  interest  to  see  whether  Mr.  Woodbury  and  the 
editor  of  the  "Patriot"  (publisher  of  the  laws  !)  will  be  able  to 
bring  the  Legislature  and  people  of  that  State  to  their  way  of 
thinking. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 

To  Col  Pickering.1 

BOSTON,  Aug.  7,  1826 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  —  I  give  you  many  thanks  for  the  loan  of  your 
interesting  correspondence  with  Mr.  Adams,  which  I  now  return. 
Marshall  says  that  the  motion  for  Independence  was  seconded 
by  John  Adams. 

I  know  not  his  authority.  I  have  not  stated  the  fact  in  my  dis 
course.  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  motion  ever  was  formally 
seconded  by  anyone.  The  proceeding  was  by  Resolution,  and  on 
the  introduction  of  written  Resolutions,  it  is  not  usual,  I  suppose, 
to  have  a  second,  although  the  official  language  of  the  Journal 
often,  perhaps  usually,  says,  "  it  being  moved  and  seconded," 
<fcc.  &c. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  entire  and  true  regard, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

DANL  WEBSTER. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Massachusetts  Histori 
cal  Society. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  POLITICS. 

To  Henry  Clay.1 

BOSTON,  October  13,  1826. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  subject  of  the  recent  British  order  is 
exciting  some  little  attention,  as  you  will  have  observed,  in  the 
commercial  cities,  and  there  are  those,  doubtless,  who  would  em 
brace  this,  as  they  would  any  opportunity,  to  find  fault. 

Mr.  Lloyd  has  probably  written  you  in  regard  to  it.  He  feels 
more  than  a  common  share  of  interest  on  the  occasion,  as  he 
recommended  negotiation  in  preference  to  meeting  the  English 
proposition  by  an  act  of  Congress.  It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  that 
some  little  statement,  made  at  Washington,  would  appear,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public.  I  would  not  intimate  that  there  is,  in 
this  part  of  the  country  at  least,  any  dissatisfaction ;  but  I  see 
attempts  are  making,  in  New  York  and  other  places,  to  produce 
an  impression  that  the  national  interests  have,  in  this  instance, 
been  overlooked. 

As  to  the  general  course  of  political  affairs,  we  have  nothing  of 
much  interest  in  this  quarter.  Our  elections  take  place  next 
month.  In  some  districts  there  may  be  personal  changes,  but 
nobody  will  be  proposed  on  the  ground  of  opposition,  nor  any 
body  chosen  who  is  suspected,  on  good  grounds,  of  being  inclined 
to  join  the  opposition.  Some  few,  perhaps,  may  be  chosen,  who 
profess  friendship,  and  who  will  yet  fly  off  on  the  first,  and  on 
every  close  question,  according  to  the  example  of  last  winter. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  great  majority  from  this  quarter  will  be 
well  inclined,  and  steady  in  their  course.  The  Jackson  paper  in 
this  city  (for  we  have  also  a  Jackson  paper),  seems  to  occupy  it 
self  at  present  very  much  with  Mr.  Everett.  Mr.  Everett,  how 
ever,  is  likely  to  be  re-elected  with  great  unanimity.  I  think,  my 
dear  sir,  without  intending  a  compliment,  that  your  speech  at 
Lewisburg  has  done  real  service.  It  was  happy  and  excellent, 
even  for  you,  both  in  matter  and  manner.  We  all  rejoice  here  — 
I  mean  all  who  do  not  fear  that  you  were  born  to  prevent  Gen 
eral  J.  from  being  President  —  in  the  improvement  of  your 
health  ;  and  you  must  allow  me  to  express  my  most  anxious 
and  earnest  hope  that  you  will  not  overwork  yourself  the  ensuing 
session  and  winter.  What  can  not  be  done  without  the  sacrifice 
of  your  health  must  be  left  undone,  at  whatever  expense  or  hazard. 

1  Private  Correspondence  of  Henry  Clay. 
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I  have  often  thought  of  suggesting  to  you  one  practice,  if  you  have 
not  already  adopted  it,  which  I  have  found  very  useful  myself, 
when  my  own  little  affairs  have  occasionally  pressed  me  ;  that  is, 
the  constant  employment  of  an  amanuensis.  The  difference  be 
tween  writing  at  the  table  and  dictating  to  another,  is  very  great. 
The  first  is  tedious,  exhausting,  debilitating  labor ;  the  last  may 
be  done  while  you  are  pacing  a  large  room,  and  enjoying  in  that 
way  the  benefit  of  an  erect  posture,  and  a  healthy  exercise.  If  I 
were  you  I  would  not  touch  a  pen,  except  to  write  my  frank. 
Make  the  clerks  do  all  that  clerks  can  do,  and  for  the  rest  dictate 
to  an  amanuensis.  I  venture  to  say,  that  if  you  once  get  accus 
tomed  to  this,  you  will  find  your  labor  greatly  lightened. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  several  Kentucky  and 
Ohio  friends  during  the  summer ;  and  have  had  much  gratifica 
tion  in  learning  the  favorable  state  of  opinion  in  those  important 
states.  The  only  incident  to  be  regretted  much,  in  the  West,  is 
the  loss  of  Cook's  election.  His  friends  must  remember  him,  and 
sustain  him,  in  some  public  service,  according  to  his  merits. 


WASHINGTON   AFFAIRS. 

To  Nathan  Hale.1 

WASHINGTON,  Deer.  14.  [1826] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  sent  you  yesterday  the  correspondence  on 
the  Colonial  subject.  Mr.  Clay's  dispatch  of  the  eleventh  of  No 
vember  recapitulates  the  whole  case,  and  states  it,  as  you  probably 
will  think,  ably  and  clearly.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Canning  fully  understood  the  effect  and  operation  of  all  the  Acts 
of  Parliament,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Mr.  Gallatin. 

You  will  see  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  in  the  papers ; 
and  I  shall  send  it  to  you  in  pamphlet  form,  when  so  printed. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  paragraphs  of  speculative  opinions, 
the  Report  is  clear,  able,  and  satisfactory.  Mr.  Rush  lias  shown, 
I  think,  that  he  judged  better  than  our  Committee  of  W's  and  M's 
last  year. 

The  Senate  Committee  seem  in  earnest  on  the  Bankrupt  Bill. 
It  is  now  thought  best  not  to  bring  forward  the  subject  in  H.  R. 
till  we  see  what  progress  is  made,  in  the  course  of  this  month,  in 
the  Senate,  on  the  same  matter. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale. 
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I  hope  you  are  enjoying  the  same  fine  clear  and  moderate 
weather  which  we  have  here. 

P.  S.  Dec.  15.  Mr.  Bartlett's  resolution,1  which,  as  you  see, 
passes  today,  will  probably  do  us  good.  We  shall  now  write  the 
Governor,  I  think,  and  recommend  the  appointment  of  some  agent, 
to  look  into  the  matter,  and  see  on  what  principles  the  claims  of 
other  States  have  been  paid.  If  there  be  no  impropriety,  in  ap 
pointing  a  M.  C.  Davis  would  be  the  best  man  to  be  found. 

Mr.  E.  was  not  in  the  House  today.  He  was  kept  at  home  by 
a  headache. 

I  do  not  get  your  paper.  Please  order  it  sent.  Tomorrow  we 
shall  know  who  is  Mayor.  What  shall  I  do  if  you  rob  me  of  my 
shooting  companion  ?  Yrs.  D.  W. 

The  bitterness  of  most  the  Jackson  men  to  our  claim  is  exces 
sive.  Drayton  is  an  exception.  He  seems  to  have  conscience, 
even  in  politics. 

N.  B.  Mr.  J.  Randolph  is  here,  to  get  a  Congress  confirmation 
of  the  Lottery,  &c.  The  effort  will  be  in  vain.  I  told  him,  today, 
that  we  should  naturally  wait  to  see  what  lead  the  Va.  members 
would  give.  He  said,  "  they  would  do  nothing."  If  so,  why 
should  we  do  anything  ? 


UNITED   STATES    BANK   CASES. 

Letters  to  Nicholas  Biddle? 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  20. 1827 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  We  argued  Mr.  Gill's  case,  last  week.  It  is 
not  yet  decided,  but  I  entertain  no  great  fears  of  the  result.  I 
fancy  the  Court  will  affirm  the  judgt.  rendered  for  the  Bank  in 
the  Court  below.  There  was  one  important  error,  as  I  think, 
committed  in  the  Circuit  Court,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Bank,  but 
which  is  now  without  remedy.  That  is  in  regard  to  the  interest. 
The  Court  decided,  properly,  no  doubt,  that  the  sureties  on  the 
Bond  could  only  be  holden  to  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  with 
interest.  But  the  suit  seems  not  to  have  been  brought  for  some 
considerable  time  after  the  default  committed  ;  &  the  Circuit  Court 

1  A  resolution  regarding  Massachusetts  Militia  Claims.     See  Gales  and  Seaton's 
Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  Nineteenth  Congress,  Second  Session,  p.  631. 

2  This  letter  and  the  four  letters  to  Nicholas  Biddle  which  follow  are  from  the 
originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Penn 
sylvania. 
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allowed  interest  only  from  the  time  commencing  the  suit.  I  take 
this  to  have  been  clearly  wrong ;  but  as  the  Bank  did  not  appeal, 
or  bring  writ  of  error,  to  correct  this  part  of  the  judgment,  I 
believe  there  is  now  no  remedy.  I  have  prayed  the  court,  how 
ever,  to  put  in  a  caveat,  that  it  may  not  appear  to  sanction  this 
rule.  Interest  should  have  been  recovered  at  least  back  to  the 
time  of  the  breach  of  the  bond. 

Breckenridge's  case,  from  Kentucky,  has  been  decided,  &  the 
judgt.  below,  which  was  in  favor  of  the  Bank,  confirmed.  The 
amt.  is,  I  think,  about  4000  Dlls. 

As  to  Dandridge,  we  hear  nothing  from  the  Court  yet.  The 
Ch :  Jus  :  I  fear  will  die  hard,  yet  I  hope,  that  as  to  this  question, 
he  is  moribundus. 

In  every  thing  else,  I  cheerfully  give  him  the  Spanish  Benedic 
tion.  "  May  he  live  a  thousand  years !  !  "  I  feel  a  good  deal  of 
concern  about  this ;  first,  because  of  the  amount,  in  this  case ; 
second,  because  of  its  bearing  on  other  important  questions,  now 
pending  or  arising,  as  I  have  understood  ;  &  last  because  I  have 
some  little  spice  of  professional  feeling  in  the  case,  having  spoken 
somewhat  more  freely  than  usually  befits  the  mouth  of  an  humble 
Attorney  at  law,  like  myself,  of  the  "  manifest  errors "  in  the 
opinion  of  the  great  Chief. 

I  suppose  we  shall  have  a  decision  in  a  few  days.  You  see  what 
a  fire  the  judges  have  made  on  the  question  of  State  Bankrupt  laws. 
No  two  of  those  who  are  for  the  validity  of  such  laws  agree  in 
their  reasons.  Those  who  are  against  their  validity,  concur  en 
tirely.  Is  there  not  an  old  saying  —  if  there  be  not  let  it  go  for  a 
new  one  —  that  truth  is  one  ;  but  error  various. 

Yrs.  DANL.  WEBSTER. 

I  will  try  to  send  you  a  report  on  the  mints,  if  I  can  find  it, 
which  may  be  difficult  altho'  we  have  mints  of  Reports. 

WASHINGTON,  Feb  24.  1827. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  In  the  case  of  Conelly's  heirs  vs.  Lytle,  etc.  in 
regard  to  which  you  forwarded  me  an  extract  from  Mr.  Shippers 
letter,  (at  Louisville),  I  have  to  say,  that,  not  finding  that  the 
Appellants  prosecuted  their  appeal,  by  entering  the  action  here  & 
filing  the  record,  I  wrote  to  Kentucky  for  a  certificate  of  the  Clerk 
that  the  Appeal  had  been  claimed ;  &  having  rec'd  the  Certificate 
today  moved  the  Court,  according  to  the  practice  in  such  cases,  to 
dismiss  the  appeal  which  was  accordingly  so  ordered.  Mr.  Shippen 
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speaks  of  this  case  as  one  ' '  in  which  it  is  all  important  to  the 
Banks  that  no  reversal  of  the  judgment  below  should  take  place." 

It  may  be  well  to  inform  Mr.  Slrippen,  that  the  appeal  being 
thus  disposed  of,  the  judgment  below,  in  all  things  stands. 

There  are  two  or  three  more  causes,  in  which  the  Bank  is  party, 
yet  on  the  docket,  but  I  believe  they  will  not  be  tried  at  this  term. 
They  appear  to  be  less  important  than  those  which  have  been  dis 
cussed.  The  mandates  <fcc,  proper  to  be  sent  to  the  respective 
Courts  below,  I  shall  see  obtained  from  the  Clerk  &  forwarded  to 
you,  in  due  season,  to  be  sent  to  their  several  destinations. 

When  Mr.  Sargeant  went  away,  and  I  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
concerns  of  the  Bank  here,  he  told  me  that  the  Banks  had,  at  that 
time,  not  lost  any  cause  in  the  Supreme  Court.  If  he  should  re 
turn,  at  the  next  term,  I  shall  have  the  happiness,  I  trust,  to  tell 
him,  that  it  has  lost  none  since.  Dand  ridge's  cause  is  not  yet  de 
cided,  but  I  have  confidence  the  judgment  below  will  be  reversed  ; 
so  that  that  will  form  no  exception  to  our  good  fortune. 

I  shall  forward  a  little  statement  of  my  fees  &  Mr.  Wirt's  receipt 
tomorrow.  In  Dandridge's  case,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  charg 
ing  somewhat  liberally.  I  never  gave  more  attention,  either  to  the 
preparation,  or  the  discussion  of  a  cause ;  &  am  vain  *  enough  to 
think  that  my  labours  were  not  without  some  influence  on  the 
result. 

I  have  considered  myself  as  having  been  interested  with  their 
cases  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Sargeant's  absence,  &  that  my  steward 
ship  will  naturally  terminate  on  his  return,  which  probably 
may  be  before  the  next  term.  But  one  does  not  like  to  part  with 
an  old  client,  any  more  than  an  old  friend,  provided  there  be  no 
good  cause  of  separation.  If  therefore  it  should  be  your  good 
pleasure  to  have  it  understood  hereafter,  that  in  suits  here,  in 
which  Mr.  Sargeant  may  chance  to  have  assistance,  he  may  put  my 
poor  services  in  requisition,  unless  he  sees  reason  to  do  otherwise, 
I  should  not  object  to  such  an  understanding,  &  should  not  consider 
myself  at  liberty  to  accept  retainers  against  the  Banks  hereafter. 
This  however  is  not  important  either  to  me  or  the  Banks.  I  may 
decide  either  way  (like  many  of  our  Congress  questions)  without 
harm.  So  much  for  secular  affairs. 

Our  Session  is  nearly  through  &  is  likely  to  terminate  in  the 
impunity  of  having  done  nothing.  The  Senate  has  a  return  of 
that  talking  sickness  with  which  it  was  so  much  afflicted,  about 

*  This  vanity  is  a  very  comfortable  thing. 
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this  time  last  year.  The  Colonial  trade  bill  will  be  discussed,  at 
large  in  that  body,  partly  on  its  own  account,  &  partly  to  keep  off 
the  woolen  Bill.  The  fate  of  this  last  is  very  doubtful.  Its 
present  prospect  is  rather  melancholy  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
mournful  pastorals  of  those  who  are  in  the  sheep  interest. 

The  loan  Bill  will  probably  become  a  law  ;  &  that,  I  suppose, 
is  the  only  measure  of  the  session,  in  which  you  men  of  finance 
take  much  interest.  The  various  appropriation  bills  are  thro  our 
house,  so  that,  if  the  Senate  happens  to  think  to  pass  them,  the 
Gov't  will  go  on  another.  The  Ex  Chairman  of  the  W's  &  M's 
took  occasion,  on  the  passage  of  one  of  these  bills,  to  expound  those 
views  of  his,  in  which  he  differed  from  the  Committee. 

Yrs.  very  truly 

DANL.  WEBSTER. 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  25.  1827. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  written  you  by  this  mail,  about  various 
matters,  since  which  I  have  yours  of  the  23rd. 

As  to  the  Loan  Bill,  I  shall  pay  strict  attention  to  it,  &  thank 
you  for  your  suggestions.  It  will  be  in  my  way  to  make  some  in 
quiries,  tomorrow,  as  to  the  existing  state  of  opinion  in  the  Senate, 
&  I  may  probably  give  you  a  line. 

All  the  needful  will  be  promptly  done  in  Mr.  Gill's  case,  &  the 
necessary  documents  forwarded. 

In  my  letter  I  have  spoken  of  success  in  Dandridge's  case  only 
on  the  ground  of  general  confidence,  arising  from  the  consciousness 
of  a  good  cause  &c.  —  but  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  my  ex 
pectations  will  not  be  disappointed. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  I  forgot  to  mention.  A  suit  is 
pending  here,  between  one  of  the  District  Banks  &  an  individual, 
in  which  the  Defense  is  usury ;  on  the  ground  of  making  a  discount 
of  interest  for  64  days  instead  of  63. 

I  am  asked,  by  other  counsel  to  take  part  in  the  argument,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Branch  Bank  here  has  notes  whose  fates  de 
pend  on  the  decision  of  the  same  question. 

I  shall  see  Mr.  Smith  tomorrow  morning,  &  if  I  learn  that  the 
Bank  has  a  considerable  interest  in  the  question,  I  shall  presume 
it  to  be  your  wish  that  I  should  see  that  the  question  is,  by  some 
body,  properly  argued. 

Again  tomorrow. 

Yrs.  DANL.  WEBSTER. 
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WASHINGTON,  Feb.  26.  1827. 

MY  DEAR  Sm,  —  On  conversing  with  Mr.  Smith  today,  I  learn 
that  the  Bank  is  extensively  interested  in  this  question  about  the 
4  days.  He  promised  to  write  today  to  you,  &  to  ask  you  send  on 
the  opinions,  under  which  the  Bank  has  acted.  I  shall  of  course 
look  after  the  case,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary. 

I  send  my  little  bill  for  fees  to  Mr.  Jaudon  requesting  him,  if 
paid,  to  forward  the  proceeds  to  Boston.  Mr.  Wirt  tells  me  today 
he  has  himself  forwarded  his  own  amount,  so  that  I  do  not  pay  it 
here  as  I  had  mentioned. 

If  you  prefer  not  to  close  my  little  acct  till  I  come  along,  you 
may  direct  such  a  sum  as  you  see  fit  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Jaudon  for 
me,  on  account,  generally ;  to  be  liquidated  &  balanced,  when  I 
am  next  at  the  Bank.  This  will  answer  my  purpose  just  as  well. 

Yours  truly  D.  WEBSTER 

The  Senate  has  not  taken  up  the  Loan  Bill. 

I  hope  tomorrow  for  the  judgt.  in  Dandridge's  case. 

"WASHINGTON,  Mar.  19,  27. 

MY  DR.  SIR,  —  I  found,  in  the  course  of  the  term,  that  there 
were  two  causes,  Bank  vs.  January,  &  Bank  vs.  Halstead,  decided 
two  years  ago,  in  which  Mandates  had  not  been  issued  ;  or  if  issued, 
I  learned  that  they  had  never  reached  the  Court  below,  viz.  C.  C. 
of  Kentucky.  I  have  procured  Mandates,  therefore,  &  committed 
them  to  the  care  of  Judge  Trimble,  together  with  the  Mandate, 
issued  at  this  terra,  in  case  of  Breckenridge  &  Allen  vs.  the  Bank. 

In  the  case  of  Council's  heirs  vs.  Lyttle,  after  I  wrote  you  on 
that  subject,  the  Appellants  appeared,  with  the  record,  which 
turned  out  to  have  been  delayed  by  accident ;  &  the  Court  ordered 
the  case  to  be  reinstated ;  &  not  being  reached,  in  course,  its  final 
disposition  is  necessarily  deferred. 

I  now  forward  the  Mandates  in  Mr.  GilPs  case,  &  Dandridge's 
case.  These  documents  you  will  of  course  transmit,  (&  perhaps, 
time  should  not  be  lost  in  transmitting  them,  for  I  know  not  when 
the  respective  Courts  sit)  to  their  proper  destinations. 

As  the  reports  of  the  Term  will  not  be  published  for  some  time, 
I  have  procured  a  copy  to  be  made  of  the  opinions  of  the  Court  in 
Dandridge's  case.  It  took  me  two  hours  &  a  half  to  compare  the 
copy  with  the  original  from  which  you  may  infer  that  it  is  not  the 
shortest  of  possible  things.  I  shall  bring  the  copy  with  me.  Its 
bulk  would  exceed  my  franking  privilege. 
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In  regard  to  this  case  I  wish  to  suggest  two  things.  First,  the 
evidence  should  be  better  prepared,  &  more  formally  authenticated 
than  on  the  former  trial.  A  witness  should  go  down  with  copies 
of  all  the  necessary  votes  &  doings  of  the  Directors ;  who  can 
swear  to  the  correctness  of  such  copies.  Every  little  point,  as 
well  as  all  the  great  points,  should  be  well  guarded.  Second,  I 
wish  to  suggest,  confidentially,  whether  it  would  not  be  well,  that 
Mr.  Binney  or  Mr.  Wirt,  should  be  engaged  to  attend  this  trial  at 
Richmond.  Mr.  Stannard  I  believe  to  be  a  man  of  highly  respect 
able  talents,  but  he  will  have  great  force  against  him,  &  possibly 
aid  might  be  useful.  I  think  it  of  much  more  importance,  than 
the  sum  of  money  pending,  that  the  Bank  should  prevail,  finally, 
in  this  suit,  &,  be  assured,  it  requires  close  attention. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  causes  on  the  Docket,  in  which  the 
Bank  is  party,  —  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  them  requires  at 
tention  until  next  year.  The  case  involving  the  question  of  the  4 
d's  interest  did  not  come  on. 

1  hope  to  be  in  Philadelphia  almost  as  soon  as  this  letter ;  but 
still  have  thought  it  best  to  give  you  a  written  account  of  these 
various  matters ;  especially  since  for  aught  I  know,  an  Atty  of  the 
Bank  may  be  required  to  keep  "  minutes  "  of  his  proceedings,  as 
well  as  its  other  agents. 

Yrs.  always  truly  DANL.  WEBSTER. 


EXPLANATION    OP    VOTE    ON    THE    WOOLLEN    BILL. 

To  Mr. 1 

WASHINGTON  feb  23.  1827. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  been  informed  of  the  observations 
made  by  you  relative  to  my  vote  on  the  Woollen  Bill,2  although  I 
happened  not  to  see  the  paper  containing  them.  Of  these  ob 
servations,  I  do  not  claim  any  right  to  complain,  because  you  are 
entitled  to  your  own  opinions,  &  to  your  own  mode  of  expressing 
them,  but  I  have  thought  you  would  pardon  me,  if,  in  this  way,  I 
should  call  your  attention  to  some  considerations,  connected  with 
the  subject,  which  may  possibly  not  have  presented  themselves  to 
you,  with  as  much  force,  or  you  would  be  disposed  to  yield  to 
them  on  more  full  reflection.  This  is  intended  as  a  private  letter. 
I  do  not  write  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  my  vote  publicly, 

1  From  a  manuscript,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Collection  of  Hon. 
George  F.  Hoar.     It  bears  no  address. 

2  Mr.  Webster  had  voted  for  a  bill  imposing  additional  duties. 

VOL.  iv.  —  10 
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thro*  the  means  of  the  Press ;  but  merely  to  suggest  one  or  two 
things  to  yourself.  I  am  charged  with  inconsistency.  To  make 
out  this  it  must  be  shown  that  my  vote  in  1827  is  in  opposition 
to  my  vote  of  1824 ;  that  both  were  given  on  the  same  subject,  & 
under  essentially  the  same  circumstances. 

You  must  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  do  not  admit,  either  that 
these  two  votes  are  in  opposition,  or,  if  they  were,  that  the  cir 
cumstances  under  which  they  were  respectively  given  are  essen 
tially  the  same. 

Before  the  tariff  of  1824,  it  was  evident  to  all  that  manufactur 
ers  for  the  production  of  the  articles  of  our  own  consumption 
were  beginning  to  make  their  way  in  New  England.  Their  prog 
ress  was  slow,  and  in  respect  to  woollen  fabrics  indeed  it  had 
hardly  begun.  New  England  is  thickly  peopled,  has  no  great 
agricultural  staples,  possesses  habits  of  industry,  unlimited  water 
power,  &  some  capital,  the  accumulation  of  two  centuries  of  labor 
and  frugality.  The  general  peace  produced  a  state  of  things  un 
favorable  to  her  further  present  progress,  in  commerce  and  navi 
gation  ;  and  on  the  former,  indeed  your  vast,  &  vastly  increasing, 
City  had  already  made  great  encroachments.  What  then  was 
there  to  do  ?  It  was  clear  that  her  industry,  in  time,  must  take  a 
direction  towards  manufactures.  But  we  were  willing  to  wait  for 
that  time.  We  wished  to  make  haste  slowly  ;  to  let  the  capital 
of  the  country  find  its  own  channels,  to  rear  no  hot  bed  growths, 
&  to  leave  our  condition  to  be  bettered,  if  it  might,  by  our  own 
skill  and  enterprise,  rather  than  by  legislative  interference. 
These  were  my  opinions,  &  they  were  the  opinions  of  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  from  N.  England.  One  main  ground, 
on  which  their  opinions  rested,  not  to  mention  others,  was  an 
apprehension  of  that  very  difficulty  which  we  now  encounter; 
that  is  to  say  ;  the  difficulty  of  persuading  the  Government,  in 
case  of  accident  or  distress,  to  maintain  with  proper  steadiness 
its  system  of  protection,  if  it  should  establish  one. 

No  remarks  of  mine  are  worth  hunting  for,  so  far  back  as  a 
dozen  years, —  but  the  truth  is,  that  as  early  as  1814,  I  expressed 
my  fears  on  this  part  of  the  subject  fully  and  at  large. 

In  1824,  however,  notwithstanding  our  opposition,  we  were  out 
voted.  The  law  passed.  It  laid  new  and  heavy  burdens  on  one 
of  our  main  interests,  I  mean  navigation,  by  its  augmented  duties 
on  iron  and  hemp.  From  the  time  of  passing  that  bill,  ships 
could  be  built  cheaper  in  England,  &  much  cheaper  in  her 
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colonies,  than  in  the  U.  S.  As  a  compensation,  or  equivalent, 
for  this  onerous  charge,  the  Act  secured,  (what  was  hardly 
needed)  a  farther  protection  to  the  manufacturers  of  cotton ;  & 
it  proposed,  &  promised,  (what  it  has  not  accomplished,)  a  farther 
protection  also  to  the  manufacturers  of  woollen.  This  promised 
protection,  however,  immediately  operated  to  divert  capital.  The 
law  was  considered  as  fixing  the  policy  of  the  country.  My  con 
stituents  so  considered  it ;  &  acted  accordingly.  I  can  enumer 
ate,  among  them,  man  by  man,  not  single  individuals  only,  but  I 
may  almost  say  hundreds,  who  have  withdrawn  capital  from  other 
objects,  &  invested  in  manufactures  of  woollen,  since  the  passage 
of  the  law  of  1824. 

Now,  that  law,  so  far  as  it  regards  woollens,  has  not  given  that 
degree  of  protection,  which  it  proposed  to  give.  It  was  capable 
of  evasion,  &  it  has  been  evaded.  At  the  same  time,  also,  other 
events  have  happened,  at  home  &  abroad,  tending  to  render  its 
provisions  incompetent  to  reach  that  degree  of  protection,  bounty, 
benefit,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  which  was  intended  &  expected 
when  the  law  passed.  The  consequence  has  been,  a  most  severe 
loss,  already  felt,  &  entire  ruin  threatened,  to  the  capital  invested 
in  this  business.  As  to  this  last  part  of  the  case,  the  loss,  actually 
felt,  &  the  greater  loss  threatened,  I  know  the  facts  to  be  true. 

Now,  My  Dear  Sir,  what  is  to  be  done?  How  are  we  New 
England  men  to  act  ?  We  cannot  control  or  alter  the  policy  of 
the  Country  ?  The  iron  duties  and  the  hemp  duties  still  press  on 
our  navigation ;  it  can  hardly  hold  up  its  head,  and  there  is  no 
demand  for  its  increase.  What  then,  I  repeat,  are  we  to  do  ? 
The  Tariff  system  goes  on,  and  we  cannot  stop  it ;  but  that  part 
of  it  which  alone  did  us  any  good,  has  become  disordered  and 
ineffectual  to  its  purpose ;  it  ceases  to  do  us  good ;  Are  we 
then,  to  endeavor  to  remedy  this  defect  in  this  system,  &,  since  it 
must  continue,  to  wish  to  obtain  our  portion  of  its  benefits,  as  we 
bear  our  portion  of  its  burdens,  or  are  we  not  ? 

You  &  I  are  going  into  the  Country.  I  propose  the  saddle  and 
the  open  air,  but  you  insist  on  a  carriage,  &  I  submit  to  your 
pleasure.  On  the  way,  the  wheel  at  my  corner  of  the  coach  flies 
off,  &  I  am  dragged  along  with  the  axletree  in  the  mud.  Shall  I 
refuse  to  stop,  &  have  the  wheel  put  on,  because  I  was  originally 
against  the  confinement  &  the  close  air  of  the  coach,  &  in  favor 
of  a  more  free  &  unrestrained  manner  of  motion  ? 

As  to  the  details  of  the  Bill,  I  confess  I  am  not  entirely  satis- 
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fied  with  them;  bub  the  subject  is  difficult,  opinion  is  various,  & 
we  cannot  have  everything  as  we  would.  I  wish  for  no  more  than 
shall  effectually  accomplish  what  the  Act  of  1824  proposed  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  practicable  to  do  that  without  some  specific,  or 
square  yard,  or  running  yard  duty.  You  know  as  well  as  I,  that 
from  1789,  our  ad  valorem  duties  have  been  founded  on  the  basis 
of  the  Invoice.  But  you  know  also  that  this  invoice,  until  lately, 
generally  if  not  always,  expressed  the  price  of  an  actual  purchase. 
It  exhibited,  therefore,  the  real  cost  of  the  article,  unless  when  it 
was  fraudulent.  Recently,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  woollen 
goods,  the  invoice  does  not  express  the  price  of  any  purchase.  The 
importer  is  the  manufacturer  himself.  He  makes  out  his  invoice 
upon  his  own  notion  of  what  the  goods  cost  him  ;  and  in  making 
that  estimate,  he  may  say,  if  he  chooses,  "  I  will  throw  in  the 
expence  of  labor,  for  my  workmen  if  not  thus  employed  would 
have  been  doing  nothing."  Invoices,  in  these  cases,  are  opinions, 
or  estimates.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  your  great  &  rich  City,  -|ths 
of  the  woollen  goods  are  imported  as  English  Cut  ?  The  fact  has 
been  so  stated  —  it  is  alleged  that  the  official  returns  show  it,  &  it 
is  not  denied.  You  see  the  reason  of  this,  in  what  I  have  said 
above,  &  in  twenty  other  modes  of  evading  the  real  intent  of  the 
law.  Is  this  tolerable  ?  For  my  part,  I  have  no  hesitation  to 
say,  that  I  should  agree  even  to  a  much  stronger  measure  than 
the  present,  sooner  than  I  would  acquiesce  in  a  state  of  things 
which  gives  this  manifest  and  plain  preference  to  foreigners,  in 
our  own  trade. 

I  have  thus,  My  Dear  Sir,  in  the  few  short  minutes  which  I  have 
at  command,  suggested  these  things  for  your  consideration.  I  do 
not  expect  them  to  change  your  sentiments  ;  but  I  hope  they  will 
lead  you  to  think  that  I  may  possibly  have  some  apology  for  mine. 


LEGISLATION  AT  THE   CLOSE   OF  THE   SESSION. 
To  John  Quincy  Adams.1 

H.  R.  Saturday  10  Clock     [March  3,  1827.] 

Sm,  —  The  two  Houses  have  suspended  their  18th  joint  rule,  so 
far  as  to  allow  bills  to  be  presented  to  you  today  which  shall  have 
passed  the  House  before  12  clock.  Not  knowing  whether  you  are 
informed  of  this,  I  now  give  you  the  information,  supposing  you 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  John  Quincy  Adams 
Papers. 
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might  think  it  proper  for  you  to  be  at  the  Capitol.  The  H.  R. 
will  pass,  probably,  three  or  four  private  Bills.  It  has,  as  you  see, 
adhered  to  its  amendment  on  the  Colonial  Bill. 

Yours  as  alwavs  DANL.  WEBSTER 


THE   BALTIMORE   PATRIOT. 
To  John  Quincy  Adams.1 

PHILADELPHIA  Mar :  23  1827 

SIR,  —  Will  you  allow  me  to  express  the  wish  to  you,  for  reasons 
which  you  will  readily  understand,  that  you  would  order  the 
Baltimore  Patriot  to  be  sent  to  you  ?  If  you  have  any  general 
rule  in  regard  to  newspapers,  which  compliance  with  this  sugges 
tion  would  infringe,  the  suggestion  of  course,  may  be  disregarded  ; 
but  if  not  the  giving  of  such  a  direction,  would,  I  think,  be  a  use 
ful  thing,  and  have  a  healing  tendency. 

I  give  the  intimation,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Propri 
etors  of  the  Paper,  &  only  in  consequence  of  what  came  to  my 
own  knowledge  accidentally.  I  trust  it  is  your  practice  to  read  <fc 
burn  communications  of  this  nature  ;  unless,  indeed,  you  find  it 
more  convenient,  to  burn  them  without  reading. 

Yours  with  most  true  regard  DANL.  WEBSTER 


PRESIDENT  ADAMS  AND   MR.    WALSH. 
To  John  Quincy  Adams.2 

PHILADELPHIA,  Mar :  26  *27 

SIR,  —  Mr.  Walsh 3  is  going  to  Washington  tomorrow,  of  which 
I  give  you  notice  only  to  express  the  hope  that  you  may  see 
him  &  converse  with  him.  He  seems  to  be  laboring  under  the 
influence  of  feelings,  which  I  think  would  be  changed,  by  a  free 
conversation  &  explanation.  His  position  at  present,  is  one  of 
some  influence,  &  his  future  course  a  good  deal  important. 

Pray  place  this  note  to  the  account  of  zeal  &  friendly  anxiety, 
rather  than  to  that  of  officiousness,  and  believe  me  to  be,  as  I  am, 
most  truly  yours  DANL.  WEBSTER 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  John  Quincy  Adams 
Papers.     In  the  same  collection  there  is  a  copy  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot  "  extra  "  of 
January  23,  1828,  giving  a  full-page  sketch  of  the  Life   and  Services  of  John 
Quincy  Adams. 

2  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  John  Quincy  Adams  Papers. 

»  Robert  Walsh,  Editor  of  the  National  Gazette. 
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To  John  Quincy  Adams. 

PHILADELPHIA  Mar :  27  1827 

SIB,  —  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  troubling  you,  once  more, 
on  a  political  subject.  However  infirm  my  judgment  may  be, 
in  the  matter,  about  which  I  write,  you  may  yet  be  assured  that 
every  word  proceeds  from  entire  singleness  of  heart,  &  devotion 
to  that,  which  is  the  great  immediate  object  of  my  thoughts  & 
efforts,  the  support  &  continuance  of  the  Administration.  One  of 
the  observables  here,  is  Mr.  Walsh's  entire  neutrality,  if  it  be 
entire,  as  to  the  existing  contest.  This  is  a  great  drawback,  on 
the  means  of  affecting  favorably  the  public  sentiment.  It  is 
important,  as  I  think,  as  all  here  think,  to  bring  him  out,  in  a 
moderate,  but  firm  manner,  in  support  of  the  Administration.  He 
circulates  4000  papers ;  &  his  Review l  also  which  is  getting  an 
unexpected  extent  of  patronage,  opens  another  field,  which  might 
be  prudently  &  usefully  occupied,  for  the  discussion  of  certain 
principles,  now  becoming  interesting ;  and  on  which  we  must  hope 
to  stand,  if  we  stand  at  all  in  this  State. 

You  are  aware,  that  there  are  40  or  50  thousand  Electors,  in 
Penna,  who  formerly  belonged  to  the  Federal  Party.  With  these 
Mr  Walsh's  opinions  have  great  weight ;  and  a  majority  of  these 
votes  is  necessary,  in  any  calculation  which  anticipates  that  this 
State  may  be  found  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  present 
state  of  things. 

I  have  now  been  here  near  a  week,  have  seen  very  many  people, 
&  conversed  with  all  I  have  seen,  who  are  favorably  disposed, 
whether  Greek  or  Jew.  I  have  learned  the  grievances  of  the 
Democratic  Press ;  &  what  I  could  do  or  suggest  in  that  quarter, 
tend'g,  to  promote  satisfaction,  &  insure  active  exertion,  has  not 
been  omitted.  The  present  state  of  feeling  here  is  certainly  not 
the  best,  so  far  as  it  has  been  produced  by  the  recent  appoint 
ments.  This  I  have  endeavored,  by  all  the  means  in  my  power, 
to  mollify  &  satisfy,  &  I  hope  with  some  success. 

I  have  endeavored  also,  to  learn  the  causes  of  Mr  Walsh's 
address,  &  to  find  out  what  might  propitiate  his  good  feelings,  & 
secure  his  efforts.  He  sees  nothing,  I  believe  to  disapprove,  in 
the  general  manner  of  Government  but  certainly  is,  at  present,  in 
rather  an  unsatisfied  mood  towards  the  Administration.  I  am 
happy  that  he  is  going  to  Washington,  &  that  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  converse  with  him.  He  is  an  old  &  attached  friend 

1  The  American  Review,  published  from  1827  to  1837. 
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of  Mr.  Hopkimon,  &  he  feels  that  Mr  H.,  as  an  early  &  true 
friend  to  the  President,  has  been  neglected  &  injured.  Mr  Hop- 
kinson  himself,  does  not  talk  in  that  way ;  still,  if  something  fit 
for  him  to  receive,  could  be  offered  to  him,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  gratify  Mr  Walsh  more  than  anything  else  whatever.  The 
District  Judge  of  this  District  will  hardly  last  long.  It  is  a  small 
office,  but  I  presume  Mr  H.  would  take  it.  No  doubt  he  is 
entirely  well  qualified  for  it,  &  would  probably  be  recommended 
by  nearly  all  the  bar.  I  am  persuaded  a  little  effort  would 
reconcile  all  our  other  friends  here,  or  nearly  all,  to  this  measure. 
Some  act  of  patronage,  or  kindness,  performed  at  the  same  time 
to  them,  would  lead  them  easily  to  acquiesce  in  it.  The  first 
fruits  of  such  an  understanding,  if  it  were  found  practicable  to 
make  it,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  seen  in  the  appearance  of 
quite  a  different  tone  &  manner  in  the  National  Gazette.  It 
would  heal  much  of  the  wound  which  is  felt  in  New  Jersey,  and 
would  suffice  even  in  New  England,  to  awaken  the  activity  of 
many  friends. 

I  know  not  what  objections  there  may  be,  to  this  arrangement ; 
but  it  strikes  me  that  the  good  must  greatly  overbalance  the  evil. 
Friends  here  are  in  sections  &  parties;  &  unless  union  can  be 
produced,  great  mischief  will,  or  may,  ensue.  If  things  should 
remain  in  their  present  state,  I  think  it  more  than  probable,  that 
Mr  Hopkinson  will  be  run  for  Congress,  with  or  against  his  con 
sent,  in  October  agt  Mr  Sergeant. 

I  see  not  why  the  Nat  Gazette  &  the  Press,  might  not  go  on, 
well  enough,  without  collision.  There  are  measures  of  Govt  for 
Mr  W.  to  defend,  steps  of  opposition  for  him  to  expose,  &  repro 
bate  ;  general  good  principles  to  be  enforced,  <fec.  &c.  The  Press, 
in  the  meantime,  may  very  well  pursue  its  own  course,  taking 
care  not  unnecessarily  to  annoy  its  neighbors.  They  might  thus 
tend  to  the  same  point,  altho'  they  should  not  walk  in  the  same 
road.  These  ideas  I  have  endeavored,  by  all  means  in  my  power, 
to  enforce  on  all  sides. 

It  is  proper  for  me  to  add,  what  you  already  well  know,  that 
Mr  Hopkinson,  is  my  particular  friend.  Make  as  much  allow 
ance  for  bias,  &  possible  error  of  judgment,  on  this  account,  as 
seems  proper  to  yourself.  Be  assured  only  that  I  speak  as  I  really 
think.  Again  begging  you  to  pardon  me  for  writing  on  such  a 
subject,  &  so  long  a  letter,  I  have  only  to  renew  the  assurances 
of  my  sincere  &  constant  regard  DANL.  WEBSTER 
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NEW   HAMPSHIRE   POLITICS  AND   MR.  ADAMS. 

To  Ezekiel  Webster.1 

BOSTON,  April  4,  1827. 

DEAR  E., —  I  arrived  here  on  Friday  and  found  all  well.  The 
Supreme  Court  is  sitting  here,  but  will  wind  up  this  week.  I  shall 
then  have  a  little  leisure,  &  as  Miss  Paige  is  going  to  Salisbury, 
I  think  of  accompanying  her.  I  wish  first,  however,  to  know 
whether  you  will  be  at  home,  say  the  last  part  of  next  week.  I 
purpose  to  go  up,  on  Friday  the  14  &  to  stay  until  Friday  fol 
lowing.  Please  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  can,  whether  you  will 
be  at  home. 

I  have  seen  no  New  Hampshire  Papers,  but  hear  from  Mr.  Paige 
that  you  are  to  be  in  the  Legislature.  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  This 
is  a  time  for  action.  I  wish  to  confer  with  you  &  Mr.  Mason.  I 
shall  have  no  objection  to  return  by  the  way  of  Portsmouth,  if 
you  will  accompany  me. 

I  submit  for  your  consideration  this  course.  Early  in  the  ses 
sion  introduce  a  string  of  Resolutions,  approving  of  the  election 
of  Mr.  Adams  &  of  the  general  measures  of  the  Administration 
&  characterizing  the  opposition  as  groundless.2  In  support  of 
these  resolutions,  make  your  best  Speech  —  print  it  circulate  it 
thro'  the  State.  So  favorable  an  opportunity  to  do  good  &  to 
distinguish  yourself,  will  never  occur  to  yon  again. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  by  return  mail. 

Yrs.  D.  WEBSTER. 

To  Ezekiel  Webster* 

BOSTON,  June  13,  1827. 

DEAR  E.,  —  Daniel  arrived  safe  this  morn'g.  I  have  reed,  a 
summons,  lawful  in  form  &  substance,  to  attend  the  Circuit  Court 
in  Newport  and  must  set  out  tomorrow  morn'g.  Mrs.  W.  is 
getting  well. 

Your  Resolution,  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  yourself  & 
friends  seems  reasonable  &  just.  Will  your  friends  stick  to  it  f 
If  they  will  remain  firm,  you  will  accomplish  your  purposes;  but 
in  such  cases  some  are  generally  to  go  on  separate  account. 

If  the  Adams  Republicans  of  N.  H.  do  not,  by  this  time,  see  the 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  possession  of  Mr.  Edwin 
W.  Sanborn. 

2  See  Ezekiel  Webster's  letter,  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  I.  pp.  415-417. 

8  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Edwin 
W.  Sanborn. 
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hopelessness  of  success,  without  a  change  of  system,  nothing  but 
the  utter  ruin  of  their  cause  will  ever  open  their  eyes. 

I  shall  be  back  on  Sunday.  Let  me  hear  from  you,  by  that 
time.  Yours  D.  W. 

To  UzeJciel  Webster.1 

BOSTON,  friday  Eve'  June  22  '27. 

DEAR  E.,  —  I  reed  your  letter  of  Thursday  morn'g  (yesterday) 
in  the  even'g,  giving  an  account  of  the  fate  of  the  Resolutions,  &c. 
In  the  actual  state  of  things  it  would  seem  desirable  that  you 
should  not  break  up  the  session  without  coming  to  some  arrange 
ment  as  to  future  political  movements.  Doubtless  the  only  true 
course  is  to  rally  those,  of  whatever  name  or  party,  who  are  will 
ing  to  unite  to  support  the  administration  without  reference  to 
former  divisions.  If  the  Republican  Gentlemen  will  not  lead  in 
such  a  system  of  action,  then  of  necessity  the  Federalists  must. 
Give  them  a  fair  option ;  if  they  decline  taking  a  leading  part, 
assume  it  yourselves.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  other  course. 

In  the  present  position  of  things,  you  are  bound,  I  should  think 
to  do  something.  It  would  hazard  too  much  to  leave  public 
opinion  without  a  rallying  point  for  another  twelve  months.  For 
some  purpose  or  another,  there  should  be,  I  think,  a  union  meet 
ing,  more  or  less  public,  before  the  legislature  separates.  I  cannot 
see  thro'  the  matter  very  clearly,  but  I  suppose  there  must  have 
been  many  Republican  friends  of  the  Administration,  who  voted 
with  you,  &  who  would  not  be  adverse  to  a  union.  How  this  is  to 
be  brought  about,  those  who  are  on  the  spot  can  best  judge ;  but 
in  some  form  it  seems  most  desirable. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  is  to  suggest  the  importance  of  doing 
something,  which  shall  produce  these  two  effects ;  1.  To  prevent 
any  impression  from  the  postponement  of  the  Resolutions,  that  a 
majority  of  the  Legislature  is  agst  Mr.  Adams ;  2d,  to  agree  on 
some  system,  or  mode  of  action,  which  shall  unite  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  friends  of  the  administration,  in  future  movements. 
It  would  now  seem  especially  incumbent  on  you  to  do  all  you  can, 
and  to  take  the  responsibility  in  regard  to  these  two  objects. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  is  fair  I  go  off  on  a  little  journey  with 
Mrs.  W.  Write  me  often,  directed  here,  &  your  letters  will  be 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Bliss.  I  shall  be  very  anxious  to  learn  your 
proceedings,  &  to  hear  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  facts. 

Yrs  as  always,  D.  W. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Edwin  W.  Sanborn. 
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To  John  Quincy  Adams.1 

BOSTON  June  30  1827 

SIR,  —  Having  occasion  to  write  you  today,  on  another  subject, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  use  the  same 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  words,  in  relation  to  the  late  occurrences 
in  N.  Hampshire  The  failure  of  the  Resolutions  moved  in  the 
Legislature,  may  I  fear,  have  some  little  bad  influence  elsewhere, 
but  ought  not  to  be  reed  as  evidence  of  any  unfavorable  state 
of  feeling  &  opinion,  in  that  State.  It  was  produced  by  a  differ 
ence  among  friends,  which  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  but  which 
has  been  threatn'g,  for  some  year  or  two,  to  break  out.  A  short 
state  of  the  case  is  this.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  the  Republican 
Party  having  attained  a  very  small  majority,  over  the  Federal 
party,  all  political  Contests,  from  that  time  forward,  on  the  former 
grounds  of  controversy,  ceased.  It  has  never,  since,  been  revived, 
by  the  Federalists  on  any  occasion.  Still,  however,  the  Republi 
can  Party  have  kept  up  their  organization,  &  had  their  Caucuses 
for  nomination,  their  County  Conventions,  <fec.  When  the  divi 
sion  took  place,  in  that  party,  between  the  friends  &  enemies  of 
the  Administration,  a  division,  which  became  manifest  soon  after 
the  election  of  President,  or  indeed  rather  before  that  event,  each 
section  of  the  party  wished  to  retain  to  itself  the  character  & 
denomination  of  the  Republican  Party,  &  to  prove  its  title  to  this 
character,  each  kept  up  the  same  tone  of  hostility,  towards  the 
Federalists,  as  in  the  days  when  they  were  a  Federal  party.  This 
struggle  for  what  is  called  the  "  organisation  &  machinery  "  of 
the  Republican  party,  has  been  going  on  now,  for  some  time ;  a 
great  majority  of  members  being  with  the  Administration,  but 
much  the  greatest  portion  of  management  &  activity,  on  the  other 
side.  Both  have  constantly  disclaimed  all  Federal  aid  or  coopera 
tion.  This  was  sensible  enough,  on  the  part  of  the  opposition, 
because  few  or  no  Federalists  could  be  expected  even  if  invited, 
to  join  those  ranks.  But  it  was  obviously  a  good  deal  dangerous 
for  the  Republican  friends  of  the  Administration,  for  because  the 
Federalists  constituted,  whether  in  the  Legislature,  or  in  the 
State,  almost  one  half,  certainly  a  large  third  of  the  whole,  in 
point  of  numbers,  &  their  proportion  was  still  larger,  in  other 
respects.  Yet  this  course  has  been  steadily  pursued,  altho'  with 
such  results  as  might,  one  should  think,  have  inspired  a  diffidence 
of  its  practical  utility. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  John  Quincy  Adams 
Papers. 


John   putney   Adams 

From  the  Painting  by  William  Page,  in  tiie 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Mr  Hill's  election  to  the  State  Senate,  last  Spring,  affords  an 
apt  illustration  of  these  results.  He  was  nominated  by  the 
Caucus  &  being  so  nominated,  the  Journal  would  not  support  any 
body  else,  Federal  or  Republican.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt 
the  Editor  himself  voted  for  Mr  Hill.  At  any  rate,  I  have  been 
assured,  that  if  lie  would  have  opened  his  paper,  to  the  nomina 
tion  &  support  of  any  other  Republican  candidate,  (whose  opin 
ions  were  friendly)  Mr  Hill  would  not  have  been  elected.  Thus 
far  in  almost  every  instance,  the  opposition,  tho'  a  small  minority, 
has  succeeded  in  obtain'g  the  command  of  the  "  machinery  & 
organization  "  of  the  party.  I  had  last  winter  several  conversa 
tions  with  Mr  Bell,  on  this  subject ;  &  expressed  to  him  my 
decided  opinion,  that  the  true  course,  was  to  appeal  directly  to 
the  people,  on  broad  &  popular  grounds,  with  an  abstinence  from 
all  reference  to  former  party.  He  signified,  uniformly,  that  his 
own  feelings  would  lead  to  such  a  course,  (&  I  have  no  doubt  they 
would)  but  that  he  was  afraid  to  risk  it  as  matter  of  policy.  I 
believe  that  in  regard  to  the  Federalists,  their  opinions  &  feelings 
were  fully  made  known  to  Mr  Bell,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  that  they  expressed  their  entire  readiness,  &  their 
solicitude,  to  join  in  any  measures  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
cause  of  the  Administration,  but  they  stated,  distinctly  also,  that 
if  this  was  expected  of  them,  no  mark  of  opprobrium  must  be  set 
upon  them.  While  they  did  not  wish  anything  to  be  done,  to 
show  any  union  with  them,  they  still  expected  that  nothing  should 
be  done,  designed  to  exclude  &  proscribe  them,  publicly,  &  offen 
sively.  Notwithstanding  this,  as  you  will  have  seen,  the  meeting 
which  was  called  was  limited,  in  the  term  of  the  call,  ex  industria^ 
to  the  Republican  friends  of  the  Administration.  This  call  did 
not  embrace,  in  its  terms,  one  half  in  number,  or  a  fifth  in  talent 
&  character,  of  all  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  in  the  Legis 
lature.  What  happened  afterwards,  by  consequence,  you  have 
noticed. 

If  I  had  been  in  my  Brother's  situation,  I  probably  should 
have  supported  the  Resolutions,  notwithstanding  the  previous 
proceedings  had  been  conducted  in  such  a  spirit.  I  have  made  so 
many  sacrifices  of  feeling  in  such  cases,  that  they  come  easy  to 
me.  But,  it  seems,  he  did  riot  desire  to  brook  it.  There  is  not  a 
faster  friend  of  the  Administration,  in  the  State,  nor  a  more 
devoted  supporter  of  the  President,  personally,  than  he  is.  I  may 
say  also,  as  you  do  not  know  much  of  him,  that  his  weight  &  con- 
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sideration,  with  the  community,  &  in  the  Legislature,  are  second 
to  what  belongs  to  few. 

No  harm,  in  regard  to  N.  Hampshire  politics  will  grow  out  of 
this  business ;  altho',  as  I  have  before  said,  its  effects,  elsewhere 
may  be  feared.  It  will  probably  impress  one  salutary  truth  on 
the  minds  of  our  friends,  in  that  State ;  to  wit,  that  this  Adminis 
tration  cannot  be  supported,  but  upon  the  merits  of  its  acts,  &  by 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  people.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  it  cannot  be  upheld,  anywhere,  by  combinations  & 
arrangements  among  political  leaders.  It  is  the  singular  fortune, 
(for  good  or  bad)  of  the  Person  now  at  the  head  of  the  Nation, 
that  if  he  has  any  party  disposed  to  support  him,  it  is  the  party 
of  the  People. 

Craving  your  pardon  for  the  unexpected  length  of  this  letter,  I 
beg  to  repeat  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  regard. 

DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Ezekiel  Webster.1 

BOSTON,  Oct.  9,  1827. 

DEAR  E.,  —  I  carried  your  wife  to  Woburn  last  Evening.  She 
intends  going  to  Billerica  today,  &  to  be  home  on  Thursday.  The 
weather,  however,  is  such  as  may  perhaps  delay  her  progress. 

I  wish  to  see  you,  on  many  matters,  especially  in  regard  to 
political  matters.  Affairs  in  N.  H.  are  such,  evidently,  as  require 
attention.  I  have  thought  very  much  on  the  subject,  &  have  an 
opinion  which  I  can  now  only  state,  but  should  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  explain  the  grounds  of  it. 

1.  It  will  not  answer  for  you,  &  the  Gentlemen  who  acted  with 
you  last  June,  to  retire  at  the  present  moment.     You  cannot,  I 
think,  with  honor  or  propriety. 

2.  Confusion  &  discord  will  attend  all  the  elections  of  the  next 
year,  unless  some  understanding  or  arrangement  be  made,  to  unite 
all  the  friends  of  the  Admin. 

3.  There  is  no  obvious  mode  of  avoiding  this  result,  but  that  of 
calling  public  meetings,  of  all  friends. 

4.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Republican  friends  of  the  Admn 
(as  they  call  themselves)  will  take  this  course,  &  call  such  meet 
ings.     At  least  I  am  afraid  it  is  uncertain. 

5.  If  they  will  not,  still  such  meetings  should  be  called,  in  the 
Papers,  &  by  printed  notices,  &  let  all  attend  who  choose. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Edwin 
W.  Sanborn. 
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The  lead  might  well  be  given  to  the  Republicans,  so  called,  if 
they  will  take  it,  If  they  will  not,  others  should. 

My  opinion  is,  that  you  &  your  friends  should  signify,  distinctly, 
to  the  other  supporters  of  the  Administration,  that  unless  they  will 
undertake  to  give  that  support  on  liberal  principles,  you  will  feel 
it  your  duty  to  lead,  in  attempting  to  render  such  support. 

These  are  the  results  of  my  reflections.  I  wish  to  talk  with  you 
upon  them,  but  I  suggest  them  now,  as  you  will  see  some  of  your 
friends  next  week. 

Mr.  Hale  of  Keene  is  in  town.  I  have  told  him,  in  the  plainest 
manner,  that  in  my  opinion,  the  Federalists  will  not  support  the 
Adams'  nominations  in  the  Senatorial  Districts,  etc.  unless  they 
shall  be  consulted  in  mak'g  them ;  &,  generally,  that  they  must 
either  agree  to  act  with  the  Federalists,  or  expect  the  Federalists 
to  act  agst.  them.  I  added,  that  unless  he  &  his  friends  would 
support  the  Administration  on  its  own  principles,  others  must 
undertake  it  &  wd.  undertake  it,  &c.  &c. 

I  must  see  you,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Let  me 
know  when  you  can  come.  Mrs.  W.  let  Mary  remain  here,  & 
we  shall  keep  her  till  you  come  for  her. 

Yrs  with  constant  affection,  D.  WEBSTER. 


UNION  OF  REPUBLICANS   AND   FEDERALISTS. 

To  Hon.  Samuel  Bell.1 

BOSTON,  Oct.  15,  1827. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  yours  of  the  12th.  The 
preliminary  steps  which  you  have  adopted  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
judicious,  and  I  hope  may  result  satisfactorily.  Undoubtedly  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  the  case.  Some  Republican  friends  are  unwilling 
to  act  with  Federalists,  and  feel  that  they  are  strong  enough  to  do 
without  them.  The  Federalists,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that  the 
number  of  this  description  of  Republicans  is  very  small ;  though 
that  feeling  does  not  pervade  the  mass,  but  is  confined  to  the  in 
fluential  men,  wholly  or  mainly :  and  they  think  that  the  Federal 
friends  of  the  Administration  are  at  least  as  numerous  as  its  Re 
publican  friends.  It  is  natural  that  different  views  should  be  taken 
of  these  matters  by  those  who  stand  in  different  relations,  and  see 
things  in  different  points  of  light.  I  have  no  confidence  in  my 
own  judgment  in  this  case,  because  I  know  I  have  but  a  limited 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection. 
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view,  and  I  know  also  that  it  may  be  a  partial  one,  yet  I  frankly 
confess  my  opinion  is,  as  it  has  been  for  some  time,  that  meetings 
called  of  all  friends  is  much  the  safest  course.  I  will  venture  to 
suggest  in  a  few  words  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to  give  a  prefer 
ence  to  this,  over  the  other  proposed  modes. 

1.  I  do  not  think  it  practicable  to  secure  majorities  in  the 
County  and  District  meetings,  under  the  present  organizations, 
and  the  reason  is  that  the  zeal,  the  activity,  and  the  management 
are,  out  of  all  proportion,  greatest  on  the  other  side,  and  when 
ever  a  favorable  majority  should  happen  to  be  obtained,  Hill  would 
invent  some  objection  to  its  proceedings,  denounce  it  as  illegitimate 
and  get  up  another  candidate.    Wherever  the  existing  organization 
should  be  found  to  thwart  his  purposes,  he  will  contrive  to  get  rid 
of  it,  or  disregard  it. 

2.  Suppose  County  meetings  are  called  of  the  Republican  friends 
of  the  Administration  only. 

1.  This  mode  would  be  more  likely  to  increase  the  disaffection 
of  the  Federalists,  than  an  adherence  to  the  present  system,  be 
cause  it  would  be  a  more  marked  separation  from,  and  exclusion 
of,  them. 

2.  Would  meetings  called  with  this  limitation  bring  together,  in 
most  instances,  numbers  enough  and  weight  of  character  enough 
to  make  a  suitable  impression?    I  doubt  it.    Both  Hill's  party  and 
the  Federalists  would  find  their  interest  in  detracting  from  the 
importance  and  the  authority  of  such  meetings. 

There  is  another  danger.  If  general  meetings  of  all  friends  are 
not  called  by  Republicans,  they  may  in  all  cases,  and  I  think  they 
will  in  some,  be  called  by  Federalists,  and  such  a  measure  would 
lead  to  great  embarrassment. 

Let  us  look  to  a  particular  case  —  take  for  example  the  4th 
Senatorial  District. 

By  the  present  organization,  I  presume,  the  caucus  in  that  Dis 
trict  would  nominate  a  Jackson  man.  Then  he  must  be  supported, 
if  the  present  system  is  to  be  continued,  by  the  Republican  votes. 
This  was  the  case  last  year,  and  I  am  misinformed  if  the  present 
Senator  could  have  been  elected  if  the  Journal  had  insisted  and 
supported  another  Republican  candidate.  But  it  could  not  depart 
from  the  result  of  the  caucus. 

But  suppose  the  present  system  is  abandoned  by  our  Republican 
friends,  and  they  call  a  meeting  of  Republican  friends  only,  and 
nominate  a  candidate.  The  Federalists  will  undoubtedly  set  up 
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their  candidate,  and  there  will  then  be  the  regular  Republican  can 
didate  (as  he  will  be  called),  the  Administration  Republican  candi 
date,  and  the  Federal  candidate.  There  will  be  no  choice ;  and 
nobody  can  foresee  which  two  of  the  three  candidates  will  be  high 
est,  except,  probably,  that  the  Federal  candidate  (being  a  friend  of 
the  Administration)  might  be  one  of  them.  If,  moreover,  the  Fed 
eralists  in  calling  the  nominating  meeting  should  invite  the  at 
tendance  of  all  friends  of  the  Administration,  it  would  give  greater 
effect  to  their  proceedings,  and  some  Republicans,  probably,  from 
personal,  local  or  other  causes,  might  attend. 

From  the  complection  of  some  recent  paragraphs  and  pieces  in 
the  Portsmouth  and  Concord  papers,  and  other  indications,  I  think 
it  evident  that  the  Federalists,  or  some  of  them,  are  of  a  temper  to 
make  their  weight  felt  one  way  or  the  other.  Now  these  men  can 
be  no  more  easily  controlled  than  those  Republicans  who  are 
thought  likely  to  be  disaffected  by  a  union  of  action  with  the 
Federalists. 

I  believe  it  would  be  very  easy,  in  case  it  should  be  thought 
best  to  call  in  all  the  friends  of  the  Administration  to  form  con 
ventions,  so  to  arrange  matters  as  that  the  nominations  should 
be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Republican  friends  of  the  Adminis 
tration,  indeed  that  they  should  be  Republican  nominations,  except, 
perhaps,  in  an  instance  or  two  where  everybody  would  agree  they 
ought  to  be  otherwise. 

On  this  point  I  should  not  apprehend  any  practicable  difficulty. 
The  only  precise  point  upon  which  I  think  a  definite  understand 
ing  would  be  necessary  is,  that  the  Electoral  and  Congress  tickets  to 
be  agreed  on  in  June,  should  be  framed  on  the  principle  of  liberal 
ity  and  union. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  suggested  by  the  concluding 
remark  in  your  letter.  It  is  this.  If  the  meetings  are  to  be 
called,  and  the  elections  carried  on,  only  by  the  Republican  friends 
of  the  Administration,  I  think  they  will  be  conducted  probably, 
"  without  much  zeal,  energy,  or  perseverance."  If  on  the  other 
hand,  these  meetings  should  assume  a  different  character,  neither 
spirit  nor  ability  would  be  wanting  to  give  them  the  utmost  pos 
sible  effect.  The  people  would  rouse  themselves,  with  alacrity,  as 
they  have  done  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Philadelphia,  and  with 
united  strength  carry  the  cause  through. 

In  short,  my  opinion  is,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  where  the 
cause  is  good,  the  best  way  is  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  People,  upon 
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the  real  question,  and  disregarding  personal  and  party  combina 
tions,  to  trust  the  result  to  them. 

These,  my  dear  sir,  are  my  notions :  they  may  all  be  very  wrong. 
I  repeat  that  I  place  little  trust  in  my  own  judgment,  and  that  I 
see  some  difficulties  in  what  I  recommend,  which  may  very  prob 
ably  appear  to  you  greater  than  they  do  to  me.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  of  your  own  good  feelings  and  dispositions,  and  thoroughly 
convinced  that  whatever  course  you  may  adopt  will  be  the  result 
of  your  best  judgment. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  if  anything  could  be  done  by  me  to 
bring  about  a  mutual  understanding  among  those  who,  as  I  think, 
ought  to  act  together,  I  would  spare  no  personal  pains,  labor  or 
sacrifice  to  effect  it.  I  must  crave  your  pardon  for  one  further 
remark.  I  would  not  recommend  a  union  if  I  believed  the  effect 
would  be  to  impair  in  the  slightest  degree  your  standing  and  im 
portance  in  the  State  and  in  the  country ;  because  I  believe  the 
weight  of  your  character  is  most  important  and  useful  at  the 
present  crisis  both  to  the  Administration  and  the  country.  But  I 
really  believe  that  the  effect  of  union  would  be  to  give  you  still 
stronger  hold  and  still  greater  elevation  in  public  regard.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  this,  and  it  is  one  of  the  public  benefits  I  should  an 
ticipate  from  the  course  which  I  think  the  true  one. 

I  pray  you  excuse  both  the  length  and  the  frankness  of  this,  and 
believe  me,  with  true  and  constant  regard, 

Your  friend,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


THE   RIGHT   TO   NAVIGATE  A   RIVER. 

Honble.  Joseph  Story.1 

BOSTON,  April  16,  [1827.] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  one  hour  of 
your  valuable  life.  Let  it  be  devoted  to  furnishing  me  with  hints 
&  authorities  to  the  following  point,  viz. 

That  a  right  to  navigate  the  upper  part  of  a  river  (say  the  St 
Lawrence)  draws  after  it  a  right  to  go  to  the  ocean. 

Whatever  you  think  or  find  on  this  matter  let  me  know  by  Wed 
nesday  or  Thursday. 

Yr.  troublesome  friend.  D.  WEBSTER. 

How  do  you  like  the  English  mission  ?2 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XIV. 

2  Albert  Gallatin  was  Minister  to  Great  Britain  at  the  time. 
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POLITICAL   PROSPECTS. 

To  Joseph  E.  Sprague.1 

BOSTON,  April  27,  1827 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  was  very  happy  to  find  here  yours  of  the 
21  on  my  return  from  N.  Hampshire  the  day  before  yesterday  ; 
and  rejoice  to  see  today  how  well  you  have  begun  in  Salem.  The 
thing  will  go. 

I  have  letters  from  Maryland,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Washing 
ton  all  giving  very  gratifying  accounts.  Indeed  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  awakening  among  our  friends.  I  am  going  to  Ipswich 
on  Tuesday,  and  will  endeavor  to  see  you  a  moment  as  I  go  along, 
say  about  10  o'clock.  Yours  truly,  DANL  WEBSTER. 


THE  UNITED  STATES   SENATORSHIP. 

To  Levi  Lincoln.2 

BOSTOX,  May  22,  1827 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  It  was  my  misfortune  not  to  see  you  on  your 
late  visit  to  this  place,  owing  partly  to  engagements  in  and  out  of 
town,  and  partly  to  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  time  of  your  leav 
ing  the  city.  Disappointed,  then,  in  the  expectation  and  hope  of 
a  personal  interview,  I  now  adopt  this  mode  of  making  a  few  sug 
gestions  to  you  on  a  subject  of  some  interest;  I  mean  the  ap 
proaching  election  of  a  Senator  in  Congress.  The  present  posture 
of  things,  in  relation  to  that  matter,  is  so  fully  known  to  both  of 
us,  that  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  much  preliminary  observa 
tion.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  E.  H.  Mills  will  be  no  longer 
a  candidate.  The  question  then  will  be,  who  shall  succeed  him  ? 
I  need  not  say  to  you  that  you  yourself  will  doubtless  be  a  prom 
inent  object  of  consideration  in  relation  to  the  vacant  place,  and 
the  purpose  of  this  communication  requires  me  to  acknowledge 
that  I  deem  it  possible  also  that  my  name  should  be  mentioned, 
more  or  less  generally,  as  one  who  may  be  thought  of,  among 
others,  for  the  same  situation.  In  anticipation  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  more  especially  since  I  have  been  awakened  by  its 
probably  near  approach,  I  have  not  only  given  it  a  proper  share  of 
my  own  reflection,  but  have  also  consulted  with  others  in  relation 
to  it,  in  whose  judgment  and  friendship  I  have  confidence.  The 
result  is,  that  there  are  many  strong  personal  reasons,  and,  as 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  The  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  pp.  293-294. 

VOL.  IV. —  II 
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friends  think  (and  as  I  think,  too),  some  public  reasons,  why  I 
should  decline  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  if  it  should  be 
made  to  me.  Without  entering,  at  present,  into  a  detail  of  these 
reasons,  I  will  say  that  the  latter  class  of  them  grow  out  of  the 
public  station  which  I  at  present  fill,  and  out  of  the  necessity  of 
increasing  rather  than  of  diminishing,  in  both  branches  of  the 
national  Legislature,  the  strength  that  may  be  reckoned  on  as 
friendly  to  the  present  Administration.  I  hope  you  will  under 
stand  what  I  would  now  wish  to  communicate,  without  imputing 
to  me  the  vanity  of  supposing  that  my  services  to  the  Administra 
tion  or  to  the  country,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  of  any 
particular  importance,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  matter  of 
option  with  me  to  change  that  place  for  another.  I  think  quite 
differently  in  both  respects.  Nevertheless,  however  inconsiderable 
the  first  of  these  things  may  be,  and  however  contingent  or  improb 
able  the  last,  they  are  such  as  to  make  it  convenient  at  the  present 
crisis  to  act  upon  the  one  as  though  it  were  of  some  consideration, 
and  to  regard  the  other  as  if  it  might  probably  or  possibly  hap 
pen.  To  come,  therefore,  to  the  main  point,  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
see  110  way  in  which  the  public  good  can  be  so  well  promoted  as 
by  your  consenting  to  go  into  the  Senate.  This  is  my  own  clear 
and  decided  opinion  ;  it  is  the  opinion,  equally  clear  and  decided,  of 
intelligent  and  patriotic  friends  here,  and  I  am  able  to  add  that  it 
is  also  the  decided  opinion  of  all  those  friends  elsewhere,  whose  judg 
ment  in  such  matters  we  should  naturally  regard.  I  believe  I  may 
say,  without  violating  confidence,  that  it  is  the  wish,  entertained  with 
some  earnestness,  of  our  friends  at  Washington,  that  you  should  con 
sent  to  be  Mr.  Mills' s  successor.  You  will  probably,  as  soon  as  you 
arrive  here  next  week,  learn  the  same  thing  through  another  chan 
nel.  I  need  hardly  add,  after  what  I  have  said,  that  such  also  is 
my  own  wish.  We  are  in  a  crisis,  and  it  requires  all  the  aid  that 
can  be  mustered.  If  I  have  not  misunderstood  you,  on  some  former 
occasion,  you  do  not  desire  a  long  continuance  in  your  present  situ 
ation.1  If  so,  this  occasion  is  an  apt  and  convenient  one  to  resign 
it.  If  you  should  find  your  employment  at  Washington  not  agree 
able,  that  also  may  be  relinquished,  without  particular  inconven 
ience,  in  a  short  time.  The  "  crisis  "  will  terminate,  one  way  or 
the  other,  about  the  end  of  the  next  session,  or  by  the  beginning  of 
the  next  ensuing.  You  will  then  be  able  to  regard  your  private 
wishes,  probably,  as  to  prolonging  your  official  service  there. 

1  Mr.  Lincoln  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  at  the  time. 
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A  professional  engagement  will  take  me  to  New  York  at  the  end 
of  this  week.  I  hope  to  return  by  the  5th  or  6th  of  June,  but 
possibly  may  be  detained  longer.  If  you  wish  to  address  me  soon, 
please  enclose  your  letter  to  Nathan  Appleton,  Esq.,  of  this  city, 
and  he  will  forward  it  to  me  wherever  I  may  be.  Mr.  Appleton  is 
one  of  our  few  Representatives.  He  is  intelligent  and  perfectly 
well  disposed,  and  I  shall  leave  him  possessed  with  my  confidence, 
and  with  power  to  communicate  my  views  on  this  subject  to  other 
friends,  as  convenience  may  require.  He  is  well  known  to  you,  I 
suppose ;  if  he  is  not,  you  may  safely  regard  him  as  a  man  of 
high  honor,  and  fit  to  be  treated  with  confidence. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

DANL.  WEBSTER. 

In  replying  to  Mr.  Webster's  letter,  Governor  Lincoln  wrote  on  May  24 : 
"  The  expressions  of  personal  disinclination  to  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator  were  sincere  .  .  .  and  openly  and  repeatedly  made  and  indeed  it 
became  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  should  absolutely  decline  the  place  if 
offered  to  me.  I  have  since  believed  and  am  now  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
(Mr.  Mills  being  out  of  the  question)  that  the  transfer  to  which  you  object 
should  be  made.  ...  If  the  strength  and  support  of  the  Administration  are 
regarded,  it  should  most  certainly  be  done.  To  your  private  interests,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  could  produce  no  additional  prejudice.  The  sacrifice  of 
business  and  of  domestic  duties  and  enjoyments  is  no  greater  in  the  one 
place  than  the  other." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  declination  of  the  Senatorship  made  it  possible  to  elect  Mr. 
Webster  to  the  office  for  the  term  during  which  the  struggle  with  Nullification 
was  to  assume  such  importance,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  deliver  what 
are  perhaps  his  greatest  Speeches  in  Congress. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series, 
Vol.  XV.  pp.  230-238,  is  a  report  of  remarks  by  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  who 
mentions  as  instances  of  how  the  course  of  history  might  have  been  changed, 
if  some  single  important  transactions  had  gone  otherwise  than  they  did,  the 
declination  of  a  seat  upon  the  Bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by 
Levi  Lincoln  in  1810,  the  refusal  of  the  Senatorship  by  his  son,  Governor  Lin 
coln,  and  the  career  in  England  of  Mr.  Lowell,  who  was  appointed  after  Gov 
ernor  Bullock  had  declined  the  office.  The  three  persons  who  declined  office 
were  all  members  of  a  club,  or  closely  connected  with  it,  known  as  the  Worces 
ter  Fire  Society,  "  founded  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  each  other  at  fires,  before  the  day  of  fire  engines  operated  by 
steam  or  by  human  power." 

Had  Levi  Lincoln  accepted  a  seat  upon  the  Bench  he  would,  says  Mr.  Hoar, 
"  have  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  Marshall,  .  .  .  without  Judge  Story,  Dart 
mouth  College  v.  Woodward  could  not  have  been  decided  as  it  was,  .  .  .  and 
the  great  judicial  fame  of  Judge  Story  would  be  lacking  from  American  juris 
prudence.  ...  At  any  rate  he  would  not  have  been  appointed  until  1820." 

"More  interesting  and  important,"  says  Mr.  Hoar,  "is  the  relation  to  Mr. 
Webster's  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  second  Levi  Lincoln.  It  is  quite  clear 
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that  the  office  of  Senator  was  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  command.  Observe  that  this  is 
in  1827,  and  is  the  election  for  the  term  of  six  years,  ending  March  3,  1833. 
That  includes  the  period  of  Jackson's  great  contest  with  Nullification,  when 
Mr.  Webster  with  all  his  power  came  to  Jackson's  support.  It  includes  the 
reply  to  Hayne,  and  the  great  debate  with  Calhoun.  Daniel  Webster,  I  need 
not,  say,  would  have  been  a  great  figure  anywhere.  But  if  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
acted  otherwise  there  would  have  been  absent  from  our  history  and  literature 
the  coming  to  the  support  of  Jackson,  the  reply  to  Hayne,  the  great  speech 
'  The  Constitution  not  a  Compact  between  Sovereign  States,'  and  the  power 
ful  attacks  on  Jackson's  assertions  of  power  in  the  removal  of  the  deposits. 
The  speech  on  the  President's  Protest,  with  the  wonderful  passage  describing 
the  power  of  England,  would  not  have  been  made.  If  the  sentiment  of  Pa 
triotism,  and  the  love  of  Liberty  or  Union,  have  ever  been  dominant  in  this 
Republic,  we  cannot  measure  the  influence  of  Daniel  Webster  and  the  speech 
in  reply  to  Hayne." 

To  J.  E.  Sprague.1 

BOSTON,  May  23,  1827. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  yester 
day.  The  opinions  you  express  are  in  general  my  own  opinions 
precisely.  I  see  but  one  way  of  escaping  from  our  present  diffi 
culty,  and  that  is  to  prevail  with  the  governor  to  be  a  candidate. 
To  this  end,  a  united  and  vigorous  application  should  as  I  think 
be  made  to  him  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity,  after  he  arrives 
here.  I  have  explained  myself  freely  on  this  subject  to  Mr. 
Silsbee  whom  I  saw  yesterday. 

Yours  with  entire  regard  DANL  WEBSTER. 

To  Levi  Lincoln.2 

NEW  YORK,  May  30,  1827. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  received  here  your  letter  communicated 
through  Mr.  Appleton.  I  could  have  very  much  wished  that  you 
might  have  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion  on  the  question  of 
going  into  the  Senate.  Nevertheless,  I  see  that  there  is  weight  in 
some  of  the  reasons  which  you  mention,  and  I  am  aware  also  that 
there  are  other  considerations,  not  stated  by  you,  which,  however 
little  they  affect  your  own  mind,  very  naturally  would  create  in 
others  regret  at  your  leaving  your  present  situation.  Under  exist 
ing  circumstances,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  leave  it  to  others  to  decide 
how  the  place  shall  be  filled.  If  a  satisfactory  appointment  can 
be  made  without  removing  me  from  the  place  I  am  in,  it  will  be 
highly  agreeable  to  me  ;  if  it  cannot,  the  matter  must  be  disposed 
of  as  others  may  deem  best.  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  most  true 
regard,  Your  obedient  servant,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  p.  296. 
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To  Nathan  Appleton.1 

NEW  YORK,  May  30.  1827 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  reed  yours,  enclosing  the  Govr's  letter,  which 
you  did  right  to  open  &  read.  From  the  manner  in  which  he 
expresses  himself,  I  see  little  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  alter  his 
resolution. 

Nothing  has  occurred  since  I  left  home,  to  change  the  view, 
which  I  communicated  to  you.  If  the  Govr  cannot  be  persuaded, 
then  a  case  will  have  arisen  in  which,  I  am  content  the  Legisla 
ture  shall  act  as  its  own  sense  of  public  interest  may  dictate.  I 
repeat  what  I  observed  to  you,  on  parting,  that  in  my  opinion  the 
choice  should  be  made,  without  loss  of  time.  Enclosed  is  a  letter 
for  the  Govr,  which  I  will  thank  you  to  hand  to  him. 

Yours  very  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 

The  length  of  my  stay  here  is  as  yet,  a  good  deal  uncertain. 

To  J.  E.  Sprague. 

NEW  YORK,  May  30  1827 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Your  letter  was  forwarded  to  me  here,  and  I  now 
return  its  enclosure  under  another  cover.  I  left  the  subject  on 
which  your  letter  treats  in  this  position ;  namely,  that  if  the 
Governor  could  not  be  persuaded,  my  friends  might  dispose  of 
me  as  they  saw  fit  Since  I  left  home,  I  have  seen  or  heard 
nothing  which  should  have  any  material  weight  in  determining 
the  matter,  What  I  have  seen  however  as  far  as  it  goes  rather 
tends  to  show  that  I  may  be  spared,  without  great  inconvenience 
from  the  place  where  I  now  am.  I  shall  probably  be  home  early 
next  week,  but  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  case  I  do  not  per 
ceive  that  my  presence  is  likely  to  be  important. 

Yours  truly  D.  WEBSTER 


ANDREW   JACKSON. 

To  Henry  Clay.'2' 

BOSTON,  July  24,  1827. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Your  reply  to  General  Jackson's  letter  is  ad 
mirable,  and  has  been  most  favorably  received  every  where,  at 
least  on  this  side  the  Alleghany.  It  places  the  General  in  a  posi 
tion  where  he  can  not  remain.  He  must  move,  in  some  direc- 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  copies  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 

2  This  letter  and  the  two  which  follow  it  are  from  the  Private  Correspondence  of 
Henry  Clay. 
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tion ;  and,  whatever  movement  he  makes,  will  either  embarrass 
his  friends,  or  still  more  embarrass  himself.  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  the  respectable  member  of  Congress  is  Mr.  Buchanan.  If 
this  should  turn  out  so,  it  will  place  him  in  an  awkward  situation, 
since,  it  seems,  he  did  recommend  a  bargain  with  your  friends, 
on  the  suspicion  that  such  a  bargain  had  been  proposed  to  them  on 
the  part  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams.  I  am  curious  to  see  how 
this  matter  will  develop  itself. 

To  Henry  Clay. 

BOSTON,  August  22,  1827. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  My  letter  to  Colonel  Johnson  was  not  import 
ant,  and  the  delay  in  its  transmission  is  of  no  moment. 

You  speak  very  modestly  of  recent  events,  in  which  you  have 
borne  so  distinguished  and  so  successful  a  part.  I  can  not  think 
General  Jackson  will  ever  recover  from  the  blow  which  he  has  re 
ceived.  Your  speech  at  Lexington,  in  point  of  merit,  as  a  clear  and 
well  stated  argument,  is  certainly  at  the  head  of  all  your  efforts ; 
and  its  effects  on  public  opinion  have  not  been  exceeded  by  those 
of  any  political  paper,  I  may  almost  say,  within  my  recollection. 
Buchanan  is  treated  too  gently.  Many  persons  think  his  letter 
candid.  I  deem  otherwise.  It  seems  to  me  he  has  labored  very 
hard  to  protect  the  General,  as  far  as  he  could  without  injury  to 
himself.  Although  the  General's  friends  this  way,  however, 
affect  to  consider  Buchanan's  letter  as  supporting  the  charge,  it  is 
possible  the  General  himself,  and  the  Nashville  Committee  may 
think  otherwise,  and  complain  of  Buchanan.  I  should  expect 
this,  with  some  confidence,  if  they  received  the  letter  a  little 
earlier  than  they  may  have  seen  the  turn  which  the  Atlantic  edi 
tors  have  attempted  to  give  it.  As  these  last  have  pretty  gener 
ally  agreed  to  say  that  the  letter  does  support  the  General,  the 
Nashville  commentators,  if  they  see  the  example  in  season,  may 
be  disposed  to  follow  it.  I  do  not  yet  learn  what  answer  comes 
from  that  quarter  to  your  speech. 

To  Henry  Clay. 

JANUARY  1,  1828. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  After  company  went  out  last  night,  and  I  had 
packed  up  my  trunk,  I  sat  down  and  read  your  letter  through. 
Probably,  I  should  have  voted  against  any  further  publication  ; 
but  I  am  now  fully  satisfied  this  will  do  good.  The  statement  is 
clear,  and  the  evidence  irresistible.  I  am  satisfied,  upon  my 
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conscience,  that  the  whole  business  originated  with  General  J. 
himself ;  whether  through  mistake,  or  from  intention,  I  do  not 
say.  

LETTER  TO   AN  ENGLISH  FRIEND. 

To  J.  Evelyn  Denison,  London.1 

BOSTON,  July  28,  1827. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — It  is  a  great  while  since  you  have  heard  from  me, 
but  this  you  must  impute  not  at  all  to  forgetfulness,  nor  altogether 
to  procrastination.  I  wrote  you  a  long  letter  at  Washington,  and 
when  I  supposed  yon  had  already  received  it  it  was  brought  back 
to  me,  having  been  dropped  in  the  street  by  my  servant,  on  his 
way  to  the  Dep't  of  State,  and  taken  up  by  another  servant  who 
kept  it  for  a  month  or  two,  on  the  supposition,  I  imagine  (he  being 
an  ignorant  black)  that  it  might  contain  money. 

The  last  letter  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  from  you 
was  dated  in  April,  and  forwarded  by  your  brother  and  Captain 
Hall.  I  have  not  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  either  of  those 
gentlemen,  but  on  the  strength  of  your  letter  I  have  written  to 
Captain  Hall,  now  in  Canada,  solicited  the  honor  of  his  acquaint 
ance,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  we  should  see  him  here ;  and 
communicated  through  him  my  respects  and  solicitations  to  your 
brother.  Capt.  Hall  writes  me  that  he  will  pay  us  a  visit,  and  I 
hope  he  may  bring  your  brother  along  with  him. 

I  thank  you  for  the  pamphlets,  <fcc.,  which  you  were  kind 
enough  to  send  me.  All  such  things  I  read  with  much  interest, 
and  shall  be  more  and  more  obliged  by  every  fresh  instance  of 
your  recollection. 

The  recent  political  events  in  England  have  produced  a  good 
deal  of  sensation  and  speculation  on  our  side  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  quite  astonishing  how  extensively  the  debates  and  proceedings 
in  your  Parliament  are  read  in  the  U.  S.  Our  interior  papers 
back  to  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  contain  more  or  less  of 
them,  and  they  everywhere  excite  some  degree  of  attention.  We 
are  very  generally  on  Mr.  Canning's  side  of  the  question,  al 
though  we  have  a  suspicion  that  he  does  not  love  us  Americans 
with  quite  all  his  heart.  The  general  tenor  of  his  political  sen 
timents,  especially  as  far  as  they  regard  the  state  of  the  world, 
and  the  cause  of  liberal  opinions  and  free  governments,  is  of 
course  highly  acceptable  and  gratifying  to  us  republicans.  For 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection. 
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one,  however,  I  regret  the  secession  of  some  of  the  ministers  who 
have  retired,  as  I  suppose  you  must  also.  Among  them  is  Mr. 
Peel,  who  seems  to  have  established  a  high  character  as  a  man  of 
useful  and  solid  talents.  I  feel  pain,  also,  that  Lord  Eldon  should 
not  otherwise  have  terminated  his  long  career.  Perhaps  some 
thing  of  the  professional  feeling  mingles  in  my  regrets,  in  his 
case,  for  I  confess  I  have  the  most  profound  admiration  for  his 
judicial  character.  Nothing  in  your  prints  has  disgusted  me 
more  than  the  fierceness  of  some  and  the  wantonness  of  others, 
of  the  innumerable  attacks  on  the  character  of  the  Ex-Chancellor. 
Of  Lord  Bathurst  I  know  nothing ;  and  of  Lord  Westmoreland  I 
suppose  there  is  not  much  to  be  known,  except  that  he  is  a  Peer, 
a  respectable  person,  and  with  powerful  influence  of  property  and 
connexion.  These  noble  Lords,  I  suppose,  could  be  spared,  if 
such  were  their  pleasure ;  but  I  should  think  it  would  have  been 
desirable  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  have  remained.  Of 
course  I  am  a  very  incompetent  judge,  but  I  must  say  I  have  seen 
no  proofs  of  that  incapacity  which  some  of  your  journals  charge 
upon  the  Duke  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  He 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  weak  man,  and  I  think  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords  made  out  a  better  case  than  was  presented 
by  any  of  his  seceding  colleagues.  At  any  rate,  considering  his 
unequalled  military  achievements,  in  hours  of  peril  and  darkness, 
your  countrymen,  many  of  them,  will  naturally  regret  an  arrange 
ment  which  appears  to  place  him  out  of  the  favor  of  the  Crown. 

I  congratulate  you  most  heartily,  my  dear  sir,  on  your  own 
accession  to  office,  and  the  career  that  seems  so  auspiciously  open 
ing  before  you.  May  it  equal  its  promise  !  I  have  looked  after 
you,  in  the  debates,  but  have  seen  little  of  you  this  session.  Our 
dates  are  now  only  to  the  13th  of  June.  We  do  not  know  yet 
what  the  Lords  have  done  with  the  Corn  Law,  and  perhaps  the 
Lord  only  knows  what  they  may  do. 

Since  you  last  heard  from  me  we  have  become  involved  in  a 
very  warm  canvass  for  the  next  Presidency.  General  Jackson's 
friends  have  made,  and  are  still  making,  very  great  efforts  to 
place  him  in  the  chair.  He  is  a  good  soldier  and  I  believe  a  very 
honest  man,  but  some  of  us  think  him  wholly  unfit  for  the  place 
to  which  he  aspires.  Military  achievement,  however,  is  very  visi 
ble  and  palpable  merit,  and  on  this  account  the  General  is  exceed 
ingly  popular  in  some  of  the  States.  The  election  will  be  close, 
though  my  present  belief  is  that  Mr.  Adams  will  be  again  elected. 
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The  good  people  here  have  seen  fit  to  transfer  me  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  Senate.  This  was  not  accord 
ing  to  my  wishes  ;  but  a  state  of  things  had  arisen,  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  friends,  rendered  the  measure  expedient,  and  I 
yielded  to  their  will.  I  do  not  expect  to  find  my  situation  so 
agreeable  as  that  which  I  left.  Mr.  Gorham,  a  highly  respect 
able  man,  who  was  also  my  predecessor,  succeeds  to  my  place  as 
Representative  from  this  City.  Our  next  session,  we  fear,  will  be 
stormy.  There  is  nothing  new,  of  an  exciting  character,  either  in 
our  foreign  relations  or  our  domestic  condition ;  but  the  pendency 
of  the  Presidential  election  is  likely  enough  to  produce  heats,  as 
it  has  already  created  parties,  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Your  excellent  friend,  the  Judge,  is  very  well.  I  believe  he 
has  recently  written  you.  He  always  speaks  of  you  with  great 
regard  and  kindness. 

We  have  heard,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  are  soon  to  cease  writing 
yourself  Bachelor.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  another  topic  on  which  we 
all  send  you  our  congratulations.  Mrs.  Webster  accepts  the  tender 
of  your  remembrance  with  pleasure,  and  bids  me  reciprocate  re 
spect  and  good  wishes  from  her.  Let  us  not  be  forgotten  to  your 
fellow  travellers  in  America,  but  give  them  our  regards,  as  you 
may  see  them.  I  shall  send  you  a  little  package  of  such  things  as 
may  be  most  likely  to  interest  you ;  and  in  the  hope  of  hearing 
from  you  ere  long,  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Most  truly  yours,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

Your  new  Chancellor,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  was  born  in  this  Town, 
and  christened  in  Trinity  Church,  July  or  August,  1772.  His 
mother  was  a  direct  descendant  from  one  of  the  first  comers,  viz, 
one  of  the  Company  of  the  Mayflower,  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock, 
Dec.  22,  1620.  So  you  see  there  is  a  little  of  the  blood  of  the 
Puritans  in  him.  Being  at  Plymouth  the  other  day,  their  Village 
Antiquarian  gave  me  this  last  part  of  the  information. 


THE  DEATH  OF  GRACE  FLETCHER  WEBSTER. 

To  G-eorge  Ticknor.1 
NEW  YORK,  December  9,  1827.     Sunday  Evening. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  We  have  received  your  very  kind  letter  of  the 
7th  (intended  to  be  brought  by  Mr.  Paige)  through  the  mail.    Mr. 

i  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  p.  306. 
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Paige,  we  suppose,  took  the  boat,  and  may  probably  be  kept  back 
by  this  thick  weather.     We  look  for  him  to-morrow. 

I  am  most  happy  to  say  that  the  physicians  to-day  think  Mrs. 
"Webster's  case  is  apparently  better  than  when  they  made  a  joint 
examination  three  days  ago.  She  is  certainly  far  more  free  from 
pain,  and,  in  all  respects,  more  comfortable.  Yesterday,  I  wrote 
an  urgent  letter  to  Dr.  Warren  to  come  here,  and  see  her,  if  pos 
sible.  To-day,  she  consents  that  that  request  may  be  withdrawn 
for  the  present,  and  I  have  written  the  doctor  accordingly.  Will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  see  him,  or  send  him  a  note,  on  receipt 
of  this,  by  way  of  caution,  lest  his  letter  should  have  happened  to 
miscarry. 

Our  hope  now  is,  that  Mrs.  Webster,  by  staying  here  until  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Story  come  along,  may  then  be  able  to  go  with  them  to 
Washington.  At  any  rate,  we  think  she  must  stay  until  some 
further  change,  as  rest,  quiet,  and  repose,  seem  now  essential  to 
her.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  signify  this  state  of  things 
to  Judge  Story  ?  I  hope  to  write  him  myself  in  a  day  or  two  ; 
but  writing  is,  at  present,  not  easy  to  me.  I  am,  however,  getting 
along,  and  so  far  well  that  my  own  case  deserves  no  regard. 

Mrs.  Webster  desires  her  fervent  love  to  Mrs.  Ticknor,  and  her 
very  best  regards  to  yourself.     She  thanks  you  both  abundantly 
for  your  kindness  and  friendly  concern.     Pray,  make  my  best 
remembrances  to  Mrs.  Ticknor,  and  believe  me,  as  I  am  always, 
Yours  most  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 

To  Mrs.  G-eorge  Ticknor}- 

NEW  YORK,  December  11,  1827. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  TICKNOR,  —  Mr.  Paige  arrived  this  afternoon, 
bringing  your  very  kind  letter  to  Mrs.  Webster,  for  which  she 
desires  to  return  you  a  thousand  thanks.  It  would  fatigue  her 
too  much  to  undertake  the  answering  of  it  herself,  and,  there 
fore,  she  employs  me  in  the  grateful  service.  It  is  very  good  in 
you  and  your  husband  to  remember  us  in  our  unfortunate  deten 
tion  here,  and  to  give  us  so  much  sympathy  for  the  causes  which 
have  produced  it.  I  wrote  Mr.  Ticknor  the  evening  before  last. 
Yesterday*  Mrs.  Webster  continued  better,  in  a  degree  answering 
to  the  increased  hopes  of  the  physicians.  She  thinks,  however, 
that  she  must  have  taken  some  little  cold,  as  her  limb  has  been 
uneasy  and  felt  stiff  to-day,  and  she  has  at  times  had  very  severe 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  pp.  307-308. 
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pain.  She  hopes  that  she  shall  sleep  to-night,  and  be  better 
again  to-morrow.  She  is  indeed  very  sick,  and  suffers  much. 
Her  spirits  are,  however,  pretty  good,  and  she  bears  all  with 
great  fortitude  and  patience.  She  is  much  gratified  to  see  her 
brother.1 

As  for  me,  I  am  yet  in-doors,  but  am  tolerably  well.  If  I  felt 
like  leaving  Mrs.  Webster,  I  could  be  moving  along  slowly  toward 
Washington,  but  I  shall  wait  a  little  longer,  in  the  hope  of  leav 
ing  her  more  comfortable.  At  any  rate,  I  should  return  immedi 
ately,  unless  a  decidedly  favorable  change  should  take  place  in  her 
condition. 

Mrs.  Webster  has  also  letters  from  Mrs.  Hale  and  Eliza.  Will 
you  send  them  word  that  I  will  write  them  to-morrow  and  next 
day,  instead  of  this  evening ;  so  that  you  may  hear  from  us 
daily.  This  is  a  poor  apology  I  have  for  not  answering  the  let 
ters  of  such  friends  immediately,  but  I  am  not  yet  so  free  from 
my  complaint  as  to  make  writing  entirely  easy.  The  children 
are  well,  and  pray  papa  to  send  their  love  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tick- 
nor  and  little  Anna. 

I  am,  my  dear  lady,  with  most  true  regard,  yours, 

D.  WEBSTER. 

To  George  Ticknor? 

Quarter-past  two  o'clock,  p.  M.,  Monday,  January  21,  1828. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  All  is  over.  My  blessed  wife  has  just  expired. 
With  the  leave  of  Providence,  I  shall  soon  see  you,  and  receive 
your  condolence. 

May  God  bless  you. 

D.  WEBSTER. 

1  James  W.  Paige,  a  half-brother  of  Mrs.  Webster.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the 
marriage  of  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Grace  Fletcher  Webster's  mother,  and  the  Rev.  Christo 
pher  Paige  of  Hopkinton.  Mr.  Paige  was  Mr.  Webster's  lifelong  friend  and  was  one 
of  the  trustees  under  his  will. 

a  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  p.  314. 

Mr.  Ticknor  observes  in  his  Reminiscences  :  "  Mr.  Webster  came  to  Mr.  George 
Blake's  in  Summer  Street,  where  we  saw  him  both  before  and  after  the  funeral.  He 
seemed  completely  broken-hearted.  At  the  funeral,  when,  with  Mr.  Paige,  I  was 
making  some  arrangements  for  the  ceremonies,  we  noticed  that  Mr.  Webster  was 
wearing  shoes  that  were  not  fit  for  the  wet  walking  of  the  day,  and  I  went  to  him 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  go  in  one  of  the  carriages.  '  No,'  he  said,  '  my  chil 
dren  and  I  must  follow  their  mother  to  the  grave  on  foot.  I  could  swim  to  Charles- 
town.'  A  few  minutes  afterward,  he  took  Julia  and  Daniel  in  either  hand,  and 
walked  close  to  the  hearse  through  the  streets  to  the  church  in  whose  crypt  the 
interment  took  place.  It  was  a  touching  and  solemn  sight.  He  was  excessively 
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LETTERS   TO  MR.   AND   MRS.   TICKNOR. 

To  G-eorge  Ticknor}- 

WASHINGTON,  February  22,  1828,  in  Supreme  Court. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  find  myself  again  in  the  court,  where  I  have 
been  so  many  winters,  and  surrounded  by  such  men  and  things  as 
I  have  usually  found  here.  But  I  feel  very  little  zeal  or  spirit  in 
regard  to  the  passing  affairs.  My  most  strong  propensity  is  to  sit 
down,  and  sit  still;  and,  if  I  could  have  my  wish,  I  think  the 
writing  of  a  letter  would  be  the  greatest  effort  I  should  put  forth 
for  the  residue  of  the  winter.  I  suppose,  however,  that  a  sort  of 
necessity  will  compel  me  to  be  here  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
and  to  appear  to  take  an  interest  in  the  business  of  the  court.  My 
own  health,  I  think,  is  a  good  deal  better  than  when  I  left  home. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  good,  and  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  that 
respect. 

The  Judge  and  Mrs.  Story  are  getting  along  very  well.  She 
has  complained  a  little  of  dyspepsia^  but  now  seems  to  be  well, 
and  enjoys  Washington  society  with  reasonable  relish.  They  dine 
to-day  (birthday)  at  the  President's. 

I  hear  that  my  children  are  frequent  visitors  at  your  house, 
much  to  their  gratification.  I  know,  my  dear  sir,  with  how  much 
kindness  you  and  Mrs.  Ticknor  treat  us  all ;  and  feel  how  greatly 
we  must  lean  on  our  friends  under  our  present  circumstances.  I 
feel  a  much  greater  inclination,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  a  much 
greater  necessity,  of  being  at  home  than  ever  before  ;  not  at  all  on 
account  of  the  children  at  present,  as  I  know  they  are  well  disposed 
of,  but  for  my  own  comfort  and  solace.  There  is  little  here  to 
administer  that,  which  I  find  I  most  need.  But  I  did  not  intend, 
my  dear  sir,  to  write  you  a  gloomy  letter.  My  object  was  mainly 
to  notify  my  safe  arrival,  to  keep  myself  in  remembrance,  and  to 
thank  you  for  all  your  kind  deeds.  Both  you  and  Mrs.  Ticknor 
are  persons  to  whom  the  art  of  writing  is  known,  and  the  exercise 
of  it  not  afflicting.  I  flatter  myself,  therefore,  that  one  or  the 
other  of  you  will  sometimes  favor  me  with  a  few  lines.  I  pray 
you  make  her  my  most  grateful  and  kind  remembrance.  Mention 
me  also  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hale. 

Yours  ever  faithfully 

DANL.  WEBSTER. 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  pp.  319-320. 
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To  Mrs.  Ticknor.1 

WASHINGTON,  March  23,  1828. 

I  received  your  husband's  letter,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ticknor,  some 
time  ago,  and  your  postscript,  and  thank  you  both  for  taking  the 
pains  to  think  of  me.  My  children  write  me  often,  and  do  not  fail 
to  let  me  know  how  constant  is  your  kindness  toward  them.  You 
feel  an  interest  in  them,  I  know,  for  their  mother's  sake,  and  I 
hope  they  may  be  able  in  due  time  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  regard 
and  kindness  on  their  own  account.  I  do  not  feel  over-anxious 
about  them,  knowing  that  they  are  in  safe  hands,  and  well  dis 
posed  of ;  yet  they  necessarily  occupy  my  mind  a  great  deal,  and 
bring  reflections  and  thoughts  which  I  cannot  shut  out,  and  which 
come  also  through  many  other  channels.  I  did  not  intend,  how 
ever,  my  dear  friend,  to  write  you  a  melancholy  letter,  or  in  de 
pressed  spirits ;  but  so  it  is,  that  whenever  my  mind  falls  into 
communion  with  those  whom  I  know  to  take  a  concern  in  its 
recent  sorrows,  it  hastens  back  to  the  past,  and  claims  to  be  in 
dulged  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  friend's  condolence  and  sympathy. 
But  of  this,  no  more. 

My  health  has  become  very  tolerably  good,  and,  now  that  the 
court  has  closed  its  session,  I  do  not  expect  to  find  myself  in 
volved  in  a  great  pressure  of  affairs,  and  certainly  shall  do  nothing 
that  I  am  not  absolutely  obliged  to  do. 

It  is  probable  Congress  will  rise  the  middle  of  May. 

Mr.  Ticknor  gave  me  a  very  good  account  of  Boston  matters, 
up  to  the  date  of  his  letter.  There  have  been  some  more  recent 
occurrences,  about  which  I  know  nothing  more  than  the  news 
papers  tell.  I  allude  especially  to  a  great  meeting  of  Federalists, 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  to  aid  General  Jackson's  elec 
tion,  against  Mr.  Adams.  I  did  not  hear  that  your  husband  was 
there.  If  he  was,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  a  speech. 

I  can  tell  you  very  little  about  Washington,  as  I  do  not  go  out, 
and  see  nobody  except  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Mr.  Yaughan  has 
been  two  or  three  times  to  see  me.  He  looks  rather  thin  and  pale, 
though  he  counts  himself  well.  Wallenstein  is  here,  a  perfect 
hermit.  He  does  not  go  even  to  Congress  or  the  court.  His 
health  seems  not  good,  and  they  say  he  is  in  love,  which,  you 
know,  may  either  mend  or  mar  it,  according  to  circumstances. 

I  must  pray  you  to  give  my  love  to  Mr.  Hale's  family,  with  the 
assurance  that  it  shall  be  one  of  my  first  efforts  to  write  to  them. 

i  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  p.  322. 
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I  see  that  Mr.  Hale  is  the  president  or  vice-president  of  all  the  in 
ternal  improvements  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Give  my  love  to  your  husband,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Ticknor,  most  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  George  Ticknor.1 

WASHINGTON,  April  18,  1828. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  received  yours  of  the  13th  this  morning,  and 
never  executed  commission  with  more  alacrity  and  pleasure  than 
this  of  looking  up  rooms  for  you  and  Mr.  Prescott.  It  delights 
me  to  hear  that  you  are  coming,  and  I  shall  certainly  keep  you  a 
fortnight. 

The  rooms  are  engaged.  They  are  not  strictly  in  the  house  I 
live  in,  but  in  the  same  block,  and  quite  proximate.  My  landlady 
has  engaged  them,  and  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
at  my  table.  When  you  arrive  in  this  far-famed  metropolis,  please 
direct  the  coachman  to  set  down  at  Mrs.  Mclntyre's,  Pennsyl 
vania  Avenue,  nearly  opposite  Gadsby's  National  Hotel,  a  little 
this  side,  precisely  by  the  side  of  a  pump,  at  a  large  wooden  plat 
form  which  supplies  the  place  of  a  stepping-stone.  Inquire  for 

Mr.  Webster.     If  he  is  out,  ask  for  Charles ,  and  the  rest 

will  follow  in  regular  sequence.  I  shall  see  that  there  is  dinner 
for  you  at  two  o'clock  on  Sunday ;  and,  if  that  day  should  not 
bring  you,  at  four  o'clock  on  Monday. 

Yours  always  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 

To  Mrs.  Ticknor.2 

WASHINGTON,  Friday,  five  o'clock,  May  — ,  1828. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  TICKNOR,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  enclos 
ing  your  husband's.  He  is  dressing  to  go  to  the  President's,  and 
I  shall  go  with  him  rather  than  stay  to  my  lonely  dinner.  He  and 
Mr.  Prescott  leave  me  to-morrow.  I  shall  feel  their  loss  very 
seriously,  I  assure  you,  but  I  cannot  persuade  them  to  stay  longer. 
Nothing  resists  the  attraction  of  wives  and  children. 

You  are  very  kind  to  tell  me  about  my  three  little  ones.  I  have 
the  greatest  happiness  in  knowing  that  they  are  well,  and  in  feel 
ing  how  much  my  friends  care  for  them,  and  think  of  them. 

In  next  month  I  hope  to  see  you  all. 

Adieu.     Ever  very  truly  yours,  D.  W. 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  p.  323. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  324. 
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THE   PRESIDENTIAL   ELECTION  AND   NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

WASHINGTON,  March  20th.  1828. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  practise  of  asking  the  advice  of  friends  in 
one's  own  affairs,  is  a  little  old  fashioned.  I  do  not  think  very 
highly  of  the  custom,  myself.  Still,  I  now  write  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  taxing  your  good  nature  with  the  request,  that  you 
will  say,  in  a  strait  forward  way,  &  few  words  what  you  think 
upon  the  subject,  with  which  the  newspapers  have  been  busy,  for 
some  time  past.  I  do  not  mean  to  trouble  you  for  a  long  state 
ment  of  pros  &  Cons  ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  anticipate  your  impres 
sions,  by  a  single  suggestion  of  my  own.  You  see  what  all 
the  world  sees,  &  know  what  all  the  world  knows,  of  the  state  of 
things  here,  &  of  my  present  condition  —  Will  it  be  best  for  the 
administration,  &  best  for  me  that  I  stay  where  I  am,  or  that  I  go 
elsewhere  ? 

I  care  not  how  shortly  you  speak,  but  I  pray  you  to  speak 
freely. 

We  are  in  very  good  spirits,  with  the  news  from  N.  Hamp. 
I  believe  certain  Gentlemen  here  are  a  good  deal  disappointed. 
It  was  confidently  expected  by  them,  that  Genl.  Pierce  would 
succeed.  We  trust  he  has  failed  &  it  seems  that  our  friend  Hill 
is  out  also. 

Affairs  here  are  wearing  rather  a  better  appearance.  The  in 
telligence  from  interesting  points,  is  a  little  cheering.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  contests,  or  rather  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
important  contests,  will  be  in  Kentucky.  The  election  of  Govr 
<fcc.  takes  place,  in  that  State,  on  the  first  Monday  in  August. 
The  whole  will  turn,  mainly,  on  the  administration  question. 
Metcalf  is  candidate,  for  the  adms'n  side,  &  Barry  whom  you 
know,  for  the  opposition.  The  result  of  this  election  is  likely 
to  decide  the  ultimate  vote  (the  while  vote)  of  Kentucky,  &  must 
necessarily  have  a  great  operation  elsewhere.  If  Barry  should 
succeed,  by  a  strong  vote,  I  should  give  up  Kentucky ;  &,  with 
Kentucky,  nearly  all  hope  of  Mr.  Adam's  reelection.  New  York 
is  unquestionably  mending.  If  it  goes  on,  as  it  is  now  going,  a 
great  majority  of  votes  in  that  state  will  be  for  Mr.  Adams. 

The  Louisiana  members  are  to  be  elected  again,  in  July.     It  is 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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believed  Mr.  Livingstone  will  be  left  out,  &  a  friend  of  Adms'n 
elected  in  N.  Orleans. 

Judge  Story  left  us  two  days  ago.  The  Court  has  had  an  inter 
esting  Session,  &  decided  many  causes.  The  Judge  of  our  Circuit 
has  drawn  up  an  uncommon  number  of  its  opinions,  &,  I  think, 
some  of  them,  with  uncommon  ability. 

Yrs  always  truly  D.  WEBSTER 

To  J.  E.  Sprague} 

WASHINGTON,  Mar  22  1828 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  and  gratifying 
letter  of  the  16th  and  reciprocate  your  congratulations  on  the 
result  of  the  N.  Hampshire  election.  Most  undoubtedly  that 
result  is  to  be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  judicious  arrangements  made 
in  the  fall  for  conducting  the  elections.  If  our  fellow  citizens  of 
the  Republican  party  had  adhered  to  their  old  usages  and  gone 
with  the  machinery  of  the  Caucus,  it  is  certain  now  that  the 
friends  of  the  administration  would  have  been  outmanaged,  over 
whelmed  and  defeated.  All  the  success  is  fairly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  course  adopted,  and  I  am  fully  sensible  that  no  man  in  the 
U.  S.  had  done  so  much  as  yourself  to  bring  men's  minds  to  agree 
to  that  course.  Whoever  else  forgets  this,  I  shall  not.  I  am 
persuaded  that  your  efforts  have  been  felt  not  only  in  Mass,  but 
also  very  deeply  in  N.  Hampshire  and  generally  throughout  the 
country.  I  know  no  one  who  has  done  so  much.  The  present 
united  force  of  New  England  is  mainly  owing  to  the  course  which 
you  have  steadily  and  jealously  urged  on  your  Republican  friends. 
Depend  upon  it  that  you  have  been  abused  because  you  have  been 
felt  and  that  the  loud  cry  against  amalgamation  has  originated  in 
the  terror  which  our  enemies  felt  at  the  idea  of  a  union  among 
their  adversaries.  You  will  see  Judge  Story  as  soon  as  he  re 
turns.  He  and  I  had  some  conversation,  which  I  asked  him  to 
state  to  you,  and  to  which  I  ask  your  particular  attention. 

As  to  the  mission  to  England,  it  is  a  subject  on  which  I  know 
little  and  say  nothing.  I  heard  what  your  opinion  is,  and  assure 
you  that  you  may  rest  satisfied  of  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that 
nothing  will  be  done,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  but  on  the  matur- 
est  consideration,  and  nothing  on  grounds  merely  personal.  Our 
friends  think  that  prospects  are  getting  better  and  better,'  both 
on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Alleghany.  The  first  great  con- 

1  This  letter  and  the  three  to  Mr.  Sprague  which  follow  it  are  from  copies  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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test  is  to  be  I  think  in  Kentucky  on  the  1st  Monday  in  Aug't. 
If  General  Metcalf  shall  succeed  by  a  large  majority,  the  effect 
will  be  not  only  to  secure  the  whole  vote  of  Kentucky,  but  also  to 
give  great  courage  and  activity  to  our  friends  elsewhere.  In  this 
last  point  of  view  even  the  recent  election  in  N.  Hampshire  has 
done  good.  We  do  not  enough  estimate  the  effect  which  an  ex 
pression  of  public  opinion  in  one  state  has  in  another,  however 
remote.  For  this  reason  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  tone 
in  N.  England  should  be  united  decisive  and  strong. 

Yours  always  truly  D.  WEBSTER 

To  J.  E.  Sprague. 

HANOVER  July  20,  1828 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Your  several  letters  have  reached  me  here, 
beginning  with  that  addressed  to  me  at  Nantuckct.  Various 
things  have  successively  occurred  to  put  the  "  address  "  out  of  my 
thoughts,  or  out  of  my  power.  I  intended  to  have  written  you  on 
the  subject  while  at  Boston,  but  in  truth  there  were  so  many  other 
things  pressing,  and  I  was  under  so  urgent  a  necessity  to  get  out 
of  Town,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  rest  that  I  omitted  it.  Without 
more  of  apology  I  wish  now  to  say  that  if  the  paper  is  drawn  up 
by  another  hand,  I  shall  be  very  glad ;  if  it  be  not  and  it  is  still 
wished  that  I  should  do  it,  I  wish  to  suggest  my  opinion  ;  accord 
ing  to  which  I  would  be  willing  to  make  an  attempt  at  an  address, 
that  is  that  it  should  not  be  prepared  and  published  till  the  first  of 
October  —  or  certainly  not  till  September.  The  main  reason  for 
this  opinion  is  that  by  the  20th  of  Augt.  we  shall  be  in  possession 
of  the  result  in  Louisiana  and  Kentucky,  of  the  pending  elections. 
That  result  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable  will  make  a  con 
siderable  change  in  our  condition  and  prospects  and  the  address 
would  profitably  be  accommodated  to  the  new  state  of  things. 

I  leave  here  for  home  tomorrow  or  Tuesday.  I  shall  be  in 
Boston  by  Friday  or  Saturday  when  I  hope  to  hear  from  you. 

Yours  truly  *D.  W. 

To  J.  E.  Sprague. 
[Endorsed  "  Summer,  1828  "]     Saturday  Evening. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  —  I  hope  you  will  not  come  up  tomorrow,  for 
though  I  am  most  sorry  to  say  it,  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  to  do 
anything  valuable.  I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  anything 
which  has  not  been  said  before.  Yesterday  and  today  I  have 
staid  in  my  study  without  being  able  to  satisfy  myself  at  all. 

VOL.  IV. —  12 
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Tomorrow  I  will  write  you  again,  not  expecting  to  go  out  of  town 
till  Tuesday.  I  have  a  letter  this  evening  from  Lexington  (Mr.  C.) 
dated  the  12th.  It  is  very  good.  It  states  in  effect  as  follows, 
namely,  —  that  General  M.  is  elected  ly  not  less  than  1500  votes, 
that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  is  also  elected.  That  the  late 
Jackson  speaker  is  defeated  in  his  election.  That  there  are 
ascertained  to  be  majorities  favorable  to  the  administration  in  at 
least  two  of  the  districts  now  represented  in  Congress  by  Jackson 
members.  That  the  successor  to  General  Metcalf  in  Congress  is 
an  Administration  man,  and  finally  that  in  all  probability  there 
are  majorities  favorable  to  the  Administration  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  Yours  truly  always  D.  W. 

To  J.  E.  Sprague. 

Wednesday  Morning.     [September  1828.] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  believe  you  will  do  well  to  put  this  address  into 
other  hands  at  once,  and  those  other  hands  I  am  clear  should  be 
your  own.  Strike  out  the  thing,  and  I  will  go  over  it  with  you, 
if  you  desire  it  and  make  any  suggestions  which  occur  to  me.  I 
have  really  been  too  unwell  for  these  three  weeks  past  to  do  any 
thing.  The  letter  which  you  saw  yesterday  must  also  be  attended 
to  and  in  my  present  condition  I  can  beg  better  than  I  can  write. 
Yours  faithfully  D.  WEBSTER 

I  shall  see  you  tomorrow  if  weather  and  health  allow. 


THE  TARIFF. 

To  J.  E.  Sprague.1 

WASHINGTON  April  13  1828 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  saw  Mr.  Silsbee's  letter  received  from  you  yester 
day,  your  election  comes  on  nobly.  From  what  I  see,  I  shall  con 
fidently  expect  that  you  yourself  will  be  in  the  Senate.  You 
certainly  deserve  to  be  there  from  your  able  and  indefatigable 
exertions  in  the  good  cause,  as  well  as  from  your  ability  to  be 
useful  in  that  situation.  I  fear  we  are  getting  into  trouble  here 
about  the  Tariff.  The  House  of  Representatives  will  pass  the 
Bill  —  it  will  be  a  poor  and  inefficient  aid  to  wool  and  woolens, 
and  with  the  molasses  and  hemp  in  it,  what  shall  we  do  with  it  ? 
Pray  turn  your  thoughts  to  this  matter  a  little. 

1.  Can  we  go  the  hemp,  iron  spirits  and  molasses  for  the  sake 
of  any  woolen  bill  ? 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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2.   Can  we  do  it  for  a  poor  woolen  Bill  ? 

Yours  always  truly  D.  W. 

p.  g.  —  I  think  the  Bill  will  positively  injure  the  manufacturer, 
the  "  passing,"  though  possibly  it  may  help  the  woolen  grower. 

To  Nathan  Hale.1 

Tuesday  2  o'clock.     [April  24,  1828.] 

DEAR  Sm,  —  You  will  see  that  the  enemies  of  the  Tariff  —  or 
those  who  are  believed  to  be  so  —  voted  today  to  send  the  Bill  to 
the  Finance  Committee.2  This  failed  by  the  unexpected  vote  of 
Gen'l  Chandler !  It  goes  to  a  Tariff  Committee.  Perhaps  it  goes, 
however,  to  the  appropriate  Committee,  according  to  usage,  and 
too  much  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  decision.  The  difficulty 
is,  that  certain  men  feel  that  they  hold  the  balance,  and  they  will 
try  to  turn  it  to  account.  Still,  I  do  not  think  the  Bill  can  pass, 
without  essential  amendment. 

I  was  much  obliged  to  you  for  asking  Mr.  Jackson  to  send  me 
the  Courier.  If  you  get  London  papers,  pray  let  me  have  them. 
We  shall  have  the  Bill  back  here  again,  probably ;  —  and  I  want 
to  see  all  there  is. 

We  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Hale,  and  desire  our  best  love  to  her. 

Yrs  D.  WEBSTER. 

My  Speech  will  be  coming  along,  in  two  days  or  three  —  "  long  — 
dull  —  clumsy."  3 

To  Nathan  Hale. 

Saturday  Eve'  8  o'clock.     [May  17,  1828.] 

DEAR  SIR,  — The  Tariff  bill  has  passed  to  be  engrossed  in  the 
Senate,  31  to  15  ;  two  friends,  Mr.  Ruggles  and  Mr.  Waggoman, 
being  the  only  members  absent.4  All  New  England  voted  for  the 
bill,  as  did  N.  York,  N.  Jersey,  Penna.,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Indiana,  and  Missouri,  Mr.  Ewing  of  Ohio,  (his  colleague  being 
absent),  Mr.  Johnston  of  Louisiana  (his  colleague  happening  to 
be  out),  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Grundy. 

Many  important  amendments  have  been  made  in  the  Senate. 
How  these  will  fare  in  the  H.  of  R.  remains  to  be  seen. 

Yrs  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 

Cordage,  Copperas,  Lead,  Palmetto  hats. 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

2  Gales  and  Seaton's  Register  of  Debates  in  Congress  states  that  the  Tariff  Bill 
was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  April  24,  1828. 

8  Mr.  Webster  spoke  May  9.     See  Collected  Works. 
*  The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  Tuesday,  May  18,  1828. 
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FEELING  IN  BOSTON    TOWARD  CLAY. 

To  Henry  Clay.1 

BOSTON,  June  8,  1828 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  You  will  have  seen  some  proofs  of  the  pre 
vailing  sentiments,  on  public  subjects,  in  this  quarter.  The  best 
possible  feeling  was  indicated  at  the  meeting  on  the  5th.  I  do 
not  mean  in  regard  to  myself,  but  on  general  subjects,  and  in  re 
spect  to  others.  The  toast  in  which  you  were  named  was  received 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
seen,  in  Boston,  a  meeting  comprising  so  much  character,  talent, 
influence,  and  respectability.  I  hope  it  may  do  good. 

One  objection,  my  dear  sir,  which  I  have  to  writing  to  you,  is, 
that  your  courtesy  and  kindness  lead  you  always  to  answer  me, 
and  I  feel  that  it  is  wrong,  in  the  present  state  of  your  health  and 
of  your  engagements,  to  impose  any  new  duty,  though  it  be  a 
trifling  one,  upon  you.  I  will  really  take  it  as  a  greater  proof  of 
friendship  and  confidence,  if,  how  often  soever  I  may  write,  you 
will  forbear  all  reply,  unless  when  there  is  something  which  you 
wish  to  say. 

To  Henry  Clay. 

BOSTON,  July  7,  1828. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  in  hopes  this  will  find  you  in  Kentucky, 
in  good  spirits  and  renewed  health.  If  you  are  as  well  as  we  wish 
you,  this  way,  you  need  be  no  better.  A  strong  manifestation  of 
kindly  feeling  toward  you,  personally,  has  very  generally  appeared 
in  all  the  numerous  celebrations  of  the  4th  instant,  in  this  quarter 
of  the  country,  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation.  As  far 
as  I  can  judge,  the  general  aspect  of  things  is  favorable. 


THE   UNITED   STATES   BANK  AT  PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason? 

August  1,  1828. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  seen  Mr.  Cowperthwaite  this  morning, 
and  had  a  full  conversation  with  him,  respecting  the  state  of  the 
bank  at  Portsmouth.  At  his  request  I  have  agreed  to  write  to 
you,  and  I  come  at  once  to  the  main  matter.  He  thinks  it  im 
portant  that  you  should  take  the  Presidency  of  the  Branch,  if  you 

1  This  and  the  letter  which  follows  it  are  from  the  Private  Correspondence  of 
Henry  Clay. 

2  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 
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can  be  persuaded  to  do  so.  He  says  you  manifested  no  disposition 
for  it,  but  I  did  not  learn  from  him  that  he  had  suggested  a  prob 
able  increase  of  the  salary,  as  among  the  motives.  It  now  stands, 
I  hear,  at  eight  hundred  dollars.  He  desires  me  to  say,  confi 
dentially,  that  if  twice  that  amount  would  induce  you  to  take  the 
office,  it  would  be  given  cheerfully.  In  all  probability,  the  amount 
of  pay  would  not  be  a  subject  of  difference  between  you  and  the 
bank,  if  you  were  inclined  to  have  the  office.  He  is  to  leave 
Boston  on  Monday  morning,  and  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  you 
before  his  departure.  I  suppose  you  have  weighed  the  pros  and 
cons,  and  probably  have  a  feeling  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  sub 
ject.  I  do  not  wish  to  influence  your  judgment,  but  should  think 
it  a  great  object  with  the  bank  to  obtain  your  services,  and  am  per 
suaded  they  would  pay  as  liberally  as  you  should  think  they  ought. 
If  you  have  made  up  your  mind  fully  against  it,  Mr.  Waldron  will 
be  appointed.  In  that  case  the  bank  will  immediately  crave  leave 
to  send  you  a  large  retainer,  at  least  a  proper  one,  and  engage 
your  professional  services,  with  a  desire  that  you  should  pay  par 
ticular  attention  to  its  affairs  and  be  paid  accordingly.  After  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  I  will  thank  you  not  to  enter  into  any  en 
gagement  adverse  to  the  bank,  until  there  shall  be  time  to  hear 
from  Philadelphia.  Contrive  to  let  me  have  an  answer  on  Sun 
day.  I  write  this  at  Beverly,  having  come  down  here  to  visit  Mr. 
Thorndike's  family.  I  shall  return  to  B.  this  evening. 

Yours  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 


THE   WARFIELD   CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  John  Quincy  Adams.1 

BOSTON  Sep  13  1828 

DB  SIR,  —  I  herewith  transmit  copies  of  two  letters,  which 
passed  in  Feb  1825,  between  Mr  Warfield,  of  Maryland,  &  myself. 
This  correspondence,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  whole  foundation  of 
all  that  has  been  said  about  the  "  Webster  pledge." 

My  object  now  is  to  submit  to  your  consideration,  &that  of  those 
around  you,  this  expediency  of  publishing  the  letters.2  To  that 
end  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  obtain  Mr  Warfield's  consent. 
The  publication  if  made,  may  be  made  perhaps  by  him,  better  than 
by  others.  If  Mr  Clay  had  been  at  Washington  I  should  probably 

•v. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  John  Quincy  Adams 
Papers. 

2  For  these  letters  see  Mr.  Webster's  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  I.  pp.  377-380. 
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have  written  him  on  this  subject,  as  I  have  reason  to  think  that  Mr 
Warfield  has  had  some  conversation  with  him  upon  it.  In  his 
absence  I  am  quite  willing,  if  you  so  think  best,  that  the  papers 
should  be  handed  to  Mr  Rush,  &  published  in  such  manner  as  his 
judgment  may  approve,  Mr  Warfield  being  first  consulted.  I  have 
only  to  add  the  wish,  that  the  mode  of  publication,  may  be  such 
as  shall  not  make  my  appearance  in  the  newspapers  necessary,  if 
any  publication  should  be  made.  It  strikes  me  that  a  short  note 
from  Mr  Warfield  to  some  Editor,  transmit'g  the  letters,  would  be 
the  most  eligible  manner.  But  of  this  a  better  judgment  can  be 
formed  by  others.  If  thought  better  on  the  whole,  that  the  publi 
cation  should  be  authorized  by  me,  I  will  cause  it  to  be  done,  if 
Mr  W's  consent  be  obtained.  I  do  not  write  to  him,  not  knowing 
his  Address. 

Yours  always  truly,  DAN'L.  WEBSTER. 


LAW   CASES. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

BOSTON  Oct.  1, 1828. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  not  had  an  earlier  opportunity  to  answer 
yours  of  the  14th  Septr. 

As  to  the  case  of  the  "  New  Packet,"  I  find  the  office  very  little 
inclined  to  compromise,  on  any  terms.  The  papers  have  been  laid 
before  Judge  Jackson,  &  the  opinion  which  he  has  expressed  leads 
the  Directors  to  feel  at  ease  about  the  result.  They  think  there 
was  no  ground  of  abandonment ;  &  they  think  also,  (&  if  the  evi 
dence  is  credited  they  would  seem  to  be  right  in  this)  that  there 
was  a  clear  deviation,  by  delay ,  in  the  voyage  of  necessity. 

In  one  event,  they  might  be  answerable,  they  admit,  for  contri 
bution  to  general  average;  but  the  amount,  under  that  head 
would  be  very  trifling. 

On  the  whole  instead  of  looking  at  the  question  of  general  aver 
age,  I  think  the  Directors  might  give  a  thousand  Dollars,  for  a 
release  &  discharge,  but  do  not  think  they  would  go  much 
beyond  that. 

It  would  seem  by  the  Liverpool  letters,  that  the  Plfs  have 
not  omitted  diligence  to  obtain  their  Evidence,  &  I  have  told 
Mr.  Bradbury  that,  if  not  compromised,  probably  the  cause  wd  be 
continued. 

1  This  letter,  and  that  to  Mr.  Mason  which  follows  it,  are  from  copies  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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Mr.  Dexter  is  now  out  of  Town,  &  he  desires  me  to  write  to  you. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  expect  to  be  this  way  about  the 
Middle  of  this  Month.  I  shall  be  at  home,  &  most  happy  to  see 
you. 

Yours  constantly  &  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Jeremiah  Mason. 

BOSTON,  Oct.  7  1828. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  We  have  an  important  case,  pending  in  the 
Circuit  Court  here,  of  Carrington  vs  The  Merchts  Ins.  Co.  I 
believe  Mr.  Balch  has  already  written  to  you,  in  relation  to  it.  It 
is  the  wish  of  the  Defdts  to  have  a  trial  next  week,  &  they  will 
press  for  it ;  altho'  it  is  possible  the  Plfs  will  desire  a  continu 
ance,  &  obtain  it.  The  Defdts,  at  any  rate,  are  disposed  to  be 
fully  prepared,  &  they  are  anxious  for  your  assistance.  It  is  not 
a  case  of  great  complexity,  nor  difficult,  to  be  understood.  As 
you  propose  coming  this  way  from  Amherst,  I  hope  you  will  not 
disappoint  the  wishes  of  the  Defendants  in  regard  to  this  case. 
If  the  cause  should  not  be  tried,  you  will  receive  your  retainer,  & 
be  subjected  to  no  delay.  If  tried,  it  will  probably  come  on  on 
Thursday,  &  one  day  will  finish  it  —  Friday,  Saturday,  or  Monday, 
doubtless,  would  be  equally  agreeable  to  others,  if  more  so  to  you. 
I  feel  personally  a  strong  wish  that  you  should  not  decline. 

As  you  are  now  coming  to  Town  alone,  I  hope  you  will  be  will 
ing  to  make  your  home  at  my  House.  It  would  be  a  great  grati 
fication  to  me ;  &  I  think  your  other  friends  can  afford  to  spare 
you,  for  once.  An  early  reply  to  this  will  oblige 

Yours  faithfully  DANL.  WEBSTER 

To  David  Hayden,  Jr.1 

BOSTON  Octr.  29,  1828. 

SIR,  —  I  have  reed  yours  of  the  23rd  instant.  I  remain  of 
opinion  that  the  claim  might  be  better  presented,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Certainly  nobody 
could  do  it  greater  justice  than  Mr  Everett,  if  he  should  be  found 
willing  to  undertake  it.  For  one,  I  shall  endeavor  to  understand 
the  case,  if  it  should  come  before  the  Senate,  I  shall  certainly 
enter  upon  its  consideration  with  great  respect  for  the  services  of 
Genl.  Eaton.  Farther  than  this,  I  cannot  at  present  promise. 

Your  suggestion  is  very  proper,  that  a  just  &  intelligible  state 
of  the  case  should  be  prepared,  setting  forth  fully  &  accurately 
the  ground  of  claim.  I  am,  sir  — 

1  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society. 
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LOCAL   ASSOCIATIONS. 

To  Jacob  Me  Craw.1 

BOSTON  Octo  11.  1828 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  Sep.  25, 
detailing  the  incidents  of  your  tour.  It  has  enabled  me  to  go, 
pretty  accurately,  over  your  track.  I  have  followed  you,  by  the 
means  of  it,  repeatedly  from  Boston  round  by  the  West,  and  home 
to  Bangor.  I  well  understand  how  you  should  feel  excited  by 
visiting  such  places  as  Kingsbridgc,  White  Plains,  Benn'  Heights 
etc.  I  never  knew  a  man  yet,  nor  a  woman  either,  with  a  sound 
head  and  a  good  heart,  that  was  not  more  or  less  under  the  power, 
which  these  local  associations  exercise. 

It  is  true,  that  place,  in  these  things,  is  originally  accidental, 
Battles  might  have  been  fought  elsewhere,  as  well  as  at  Saratoga, 
or  Bennington.  Nevertheless  here  they  were  fought;  and  nature 
does  not  allow  us  to  pass  over  the  scenes  of  such  events  with 
indifference,  unless  we  have  a  good  share  of  bluntness  and  stu 
pidity,  or  unless  the  scenes  themselves  have  become  familiar  by 
frequent  visits  to  them.  For  my  part  I  love  them  all,  and  all  such 
as  they.  An  old  drum  hangs  up  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  Mass, 
taken  from  the  Hessians  at  Bennington,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
went  into  the  room  without  turning  to  look  at  it.  And  that 
reminds  me  to  say  that  I  have  a  pair  of  silver  sleeve  buttons  the 
material  of  which  my  father  picked  up  on,  and  brought  away  from, 
that  same  field  of  Bennington.  If  I  thought  either  of  my  boys 
would  not  value  them,  fifty  years  hence,  if  he  should  live  so  long, 
I  believe  I  should  begin  to  flog  him,  now. 

The  day  we  parted  here  was,  in  truth,  very  hot.  I  reached  Fal- 
mouth,  at  evening,  very  much  exhausted  by  heat  and  fatigue. 
The  next  morning  we  embarked  for  Nantucket,  and  had  a  good 
passage.  There  I  staid  a  week,  exceedingly  busy,  all  the  time, 
and  hurrying  through  business,  in  order  to  shorten  our  stay. 
Work  and  heat,  (a  good  deal  too  much  of  both)  made  me  sick : 
and  after  I  returned  from  the  island,  it  was  a  month  before  I  felt 
quite  well.  Cooler  weather  and  repose  have,  at  length,  accom 
plished  my  restoration.  My  health  is  now  good,  and  I  shall  have 
occasion  for  all  of  it,  for  the  next  month  or  two,  during  which 
professional  engagements  are  usually  most  pressing. 

1  From  a  copy  of  a  clipping  from  the  New  York  Sun,  January,  1894,  furnished 
by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bliss,  of  Bangor,  Maine. 
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Julia  and  Edward  are  still  at  Eoscawen.  At  the  end  of  this 
month  they  will  come  home,  and  both  their  little  cousins  with 
them.  Mrs  E.  Webster  is  to  come  down,  and  to  keep  all  the 
children  here,  for  a  month  or  two,  while  her  husband  is  engaged 
with  the  courts,  and  the  legislature.  My  present  purpose  is  not 
to  be  in  great  haste  to  depart  for  Washington,  unless  some  urgent 
public  duty  should  require  it.  In  the  present  condition  of  my 
household,  it  is  a  great  object  to  shorten  my  absence  as  far  as  I 
well  can.  I  rejoice  that  you  found  your  little  daughter,  and  your 
other  connexions  well ;  and  that  the  journey,  proved  so  favorable 
to  Mrs  McGaw's  health.  Nothing  is  better,  I  think,  than  a  tour 
of  that  sort,  once  in  a  while,  to  places  not  before  visited,  and  to 
the  midst  of  society  a  little  different  from  that  in  our  own  circle. 
It  is  not  only  gratifying,  at  the  moment,  but  furnishes  many 
things  to  think  about,  and  talk  over,  for  a  long  time.  The  mind 
requires  occasionally  a  supply  of  new  ideas,  or  else  it  is  likely  to 
get  out  of  stock.  New  books  (^or  books  never  read  before)  will 
sometimes  enable  the  inner  man  to  gratify  himself  with  a  change 
of  ideas,  which  are  his  diet,  and  a  visit  to  new  scenes  and  new 
circles,  often  does  the  same  thing  more  effectually.  For  my  part, 
I  journey  a  good  deal,  but  it  is  all  on  the  beaten  track  from  Boston 
to  Washington.  Once  we  made  an  exception,  and  went,  as  you 
know  to  Niagara.1  It  was  a  high  gratification.  I  advise  you  to 
keep  your  eye  on  such  a  tour,  at  sometime,  hereafter.  Why  is  it 
not  a  sort  of  duty,  before  we  leave  this  world  u  thus  wondrous 
fair,"  to  see  all  the  wonders,  which  it  is  fairly  in  our  power  to  see, 
and,  by  beholding  them  to  derive  a  new  excitement  to  our  venera 
tion  and  adoration  of  the  Deity  ?  I  confess  that  natural  religion 
—  that  conviction  of  the  existence  and  perfection  of  the  Deity, 
which  the  contemplation  of  natural  objects  produces, —  grows 
daily  more  and  more  impressive  on  my  mind.  But  I  must  stop 
or  I  shall  write  a  sermon  —  adieu. 

I  have  not  written  so  tediously  long  a  letter,  in  a  twelve-month. 
Give  every  good  wish  of  my  heart  to  your  wife,  and,  as  we  Yorkers 
say,  "  the  same  to  yourself." 

Yrs  always  truly 

DAN'L.  WEBSTER. 

1  Mr.  "Webster  visited  Niagara  in  1825.  He  very  fully  described  his  impressions 
of  the  Falls  in  letters  to  Mrs.  George  Blake,  July  15  and  17,  1825,  and  in  a  letter  to 
James  W.  Paige,  July  16,  1825,  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  I.  pp.  385-396. 
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MR.  QUINCY'S  ADMINISTRATION  OF  BOSTON  AFFAIRS. 
To  Jonah  Quincy.1 

WASHINGTON,  January  25,  1829. 

MY  DEAR  STB,  —  I  have  just  closed  the  perusal  of  your  address, 
and  am  not  willing  to  lose  a  moment  in  expressing  the  pleasure, 
and,  allow  me  to  say,  the  pride  with  which  I  have  read  it.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  just,  manly,  sensible, — full  of 
proof  of  independence,  conscious  integrity,  and  proper  self-respect. 
While  you  have  done  yourself  no  more  than  justice,  you  have  made 
an  exhibition  of  the  measures  of  the  city  administration  and  of 
their  effects  which  cannot  fail  to  gratify  your  friends  and  all  good 
citizens.  Heaven  punishes  folly  by  granting  it  its  desires ;  and 
this  penalty  I  imagine  they  who  were  mainly  active  in  producing 
this  change  will  feel  hereafter,  if  they  do  not  feel  it  now.  Although 
I  deeply  regret  that  change,  on  public  accounts,  I  yet  think  it 
clear  that  the  events  which  produced  it,  the  feeling  which  those 
events  have  excited,  and  the  use  which  you  have  made  already, 
and  which  I  trust  you  will  still  further  make,  of  the  occasion,  will 
enable  you  to  retire  from  the  government  of  the  city  with  more 
solid  and  brilliant  reputation  than  almost  any  other  state  of  things 
which  could  be  reasonably  anticipated  would  have  conferred. 

I  pray  you  to  make  my  most  friendly  regards  acceptable  to 
Mrs.  Quincy  and  your  family,  and  to  believe  me,  dear  sir,  with 
constant  esteem,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTEB. 


THE  JACKSON  VICTORY. 

To  Ezekiel  Webster* 

Feb.  5.  '29. 

MY  DEAB  E.,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  from  Boston,  &  wish 
I  had  any  thing  good  to  tell  you  from  here.  But  I  have  not. 
Those  events  in  N.  Jersey  &  Louisiana  have  quite  depressed  us. 
We  are  beaten,  where  we  had  decisive  majorities,  by  private  dis 
agreements  &  individual  partialities.  The  next  Senate  will  con 
tain  a  majority  favorable  to  Gen.  Jackson,  at  least  who  have 
favored  his  election,  even  tho'  a  Delaware  or  a  N.  H.  member 
should  be  removed  to  the  Cabinet.  Neither  of  these  however,  is 

1  From  the  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Edwin  W.  Sanborn. 
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likely.  There  are  greater  &  stronger  claimants.  The  City  is 
already  full  of  hungry  friends,  &  will  overflow,  before  the  3.  of 
March.  Mr.  Hill  &  his  cavalcade  have  not  yet  arrived,  but  we 
understand  they  are  on  the  road ;  viz  Col.  McNeil,  Col.  Decatur, 
&c.  Ac.  —  Mr.  Green,  of  the  Boston  Statesman,  has  been  here  a 
month,  &  a  Delegation  from  the  other  branch  of  the  Jackson 
family  in  Boston  arrived  last  night.  It  consists  of  Genl.  Boyd, 
Col.  Orne,  &  Dr.  Ingalls.  Most  of  these  persons  are  doomed  to 
taste  of  disappointment. 

It  is  not  possible  Hill  can  get  the  P.  Office.  He  may,  very 
probably,  get  some  little  office,  such  as  an  Auditorship  —  and  will 
be  kept  here,  as  a  supporter,  &  as  charged  with  the  conversion  of 
N.  E.  But  I  incline  to  think  he  will  lose  his  importance,  as  soon 
as  he  leaves  home. 

Gen.  Jackson  will  be  here,  in  a  day  or  two.  I  am  of  opinion 
his  health  is  very  feeble,  &  that  there  is  not  much  chance  of  his 
lasting  long. 

We  have  done  nothing  in  the  Senate.  It  is  difficult  to  foretell 
results.  With  some,  especially  the  Federalists  who  joined  Genl 
Jackson's  cause,  there  is  as  much  bitterness  as  you  ever  saw  in 
the  Concord  Patriot. 

It  is  eno'  to  disgust  one  with  all  public  employment. 

I  have  spoken  to  two  or  three  of  the  N.  Hamp.  Govt.  They 
will  do  what  they  can.  The  outside  of  yr  affairs  looks  promising 
enough,  but  I  suppose  it  is,  as  you  say,  very  doubtful  how  the  elec 
tion  will  go.  It  is  of  great  importance,  &  I  hope  no  proper  pains 
will  be  spared. 

I  shall  write  you  again  soon  —  I  hope  of tener  than  hitherto. 

Yrs.  D.  WEBSTER. 


PRESIDENT  JACKSON'S  CABINET. 

To  Ezekiel  Webster.1 

feb.  23.  [1829] 

DB  E.,  —  I  wrote  you  last  eve'  abt.  Capt.  Stone's  business.  I 
will  see  it  attended  to,  the  earliest  moment  I  can  leave  the 
Senate. 

A  prodigious  excitement  has  been  produced  by  the  new  Cabinet 
List.  It  has  set  all  Washington  in  a  buz  —  friends  rage,  &foes 

1  This  letter  and  the  two  which  follow  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Sanborn. 
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laugh.  Nobody  will  say  he  was  privy  to  it.  Nobody  justifies  it. 
The  clamor,  (for  that  is  not  too  strong  a  name)  became  so  loud, 
that  we  hear  today  of  a  change,  that  is,  that  Mr.  McLean  is  to  be 
Secretary  of  War,  instead  of  Major  Eaton.  This  will  in  some 
matter  alleviate  the  discontents,  but  still  I  think  they  are  deep, 
&  likely  to  be  permanent.  This  very  first  step  of  Genl.  Jackson 
presents  him  his  first  difficulty,  &  every  other  step  will  repeat  it. 
His  friends  have  no  common  principle  —  they  are  held  together  by 
no  common  tie  —  &  my  private  opinion  is,  tho'  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  quoted  for  that,  at  present,  that  Genl.  J.  has  not  character 
enough  to  conduct  his  measures  by  his  own  strength.  Somebody 
must  and  will  lead  him.  Who  it  will  be,  I  cannot  say  —  but  I 
have  an  opinion.  I  will  write  you  again  soon.  I  think  I  see  un 
settled  times  before  us.  Let  me  know  what  prospects  your  elec 
tion —  take  all  the  care  of  it  you  well  can. 

Yrs.  D.  W. 

To  Ezekiel  Webster. 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  26,  1829. 

DR  E.,  —  The  cabinet  arrangements  have  been  announced,  & 
they  are  as  I  wrote  you.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  weak  Cabinet ; 
&  if  it  get  along,  it  must  be  rather  by  its  weakness,  than  its 
strength.  If,  with  this  Cabinet,  Gen.  J.  takes  a  high  handed 
course,  he  will  not  and  cannot  sustain  himself.  Hundreds  of 
partizans  are  &  thousands  will  be,  exceedingly  disappointed,  by 
the  disposition  of  offices ;  &  clamor  and  discontent  will  arise. 
In  Ya.  especially  the  Cabinet  is  unpopular  —  greatly  so.  Now, 
under  these  circumstances,  I  rather  expect  Genl.  J.  will  take  a 
moderate  course  —  perhaps  a  vacillating  one.  The  elements  of 
dissension  will  be  in  the  Cabinet  itself.  Mr.  Calhoun,  (who  tho 
not  nominally  in  the  Cabinet,  is  likely  to  be  near  the  President) 
&  Mr.  Van  Buren  &  Mr.  McLean  will  all  be  looking  out  for  the 
succession.  I  think  it  possible  the  state  of  things  may  be  much 
as  it  was  under  the  last  4  yrs  of  Mr.  Madison. 

We  shall  have  time  to  see  &  to  know  someth'g  before  I  leave 
here.  The  great  point,  at  present,  is  the  N.  Hamp.  election. 
Depend  on  it,  this  is  the  turning  point.  If  Govr.  Bell  should 
now  succeed,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  hereafter.  Pray  let 
your  friends  be  wakened  up ;  &  do  your  best. 

I  shall  stay  here  till  about  the  20  March.  By  that  time,  I 
shall  hear  from  N.  Hamp.  If  it  should  look  likely  that  you  are 
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to  be  here,  I  shall  leave  my  Books  here,  so  that  if  I  do  not  come 
back,  you  can  take  care  of  them.  Otherwise,  I  shall  box  them 
up,  <fc  send  them  home,  —  to  be  brought  back,  if  I  come  back. 
On  this  point,  I  have  much  to  say  when  I  see  you. 

Yrs  as  ever,  D.  WEBSTER. 

To  Ezekiel  Webster. 

WASHINGTON,  March  2,  '29. 

DEAR  E.,  —  Noth'g  of  importance  has  occurred  since  I  wrote 
you  last.  The  Cabinet  list  stands  as  it  did.  There  is  much 
dissatisfaction,  especially  among  the  Virginia  Gentlemen.  Yet 
they  must  submit.  The  general  idea  now  is,  that  Genl.  J.  will 
make  no  great  number  of  changes.  The  cabinet  is  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  on  a  mere  party  administration.  This  the  Genl. 
will  know  soon,  if  he  does  not  know  now.  I  shall  stay  here  till 
20th  inst.  Send  me  word  of  your  earliest  Election  returns. 

Yrs.  D.  W. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE   STORY. 

To  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  Salem.1 

[BOSTON,  Sept.  5,  1829.] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  recal  the  recol 
lection  of  my  observations.  I  spoke  without  preparation  &  with 
out  notes,  &  if  I  were  now  to  undertake  to  write  off  anything  it 
would  be  just  as  likely  to  be  what  I  did  not,  as  what  I  did,  say. 
Besides,  "  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast."  The  provision  for  the 
day  was  with  you,  &  you  did  your  duty.  While  the  sun  shines 
we  need  no  little  twinklers  in  the  skies.  Your  discourse  was  the 
intellectual  feast  of  the  occasion.  The  rest  was  talk,  talk ;  and 
at  least  my  part  of  it  may  as  well  be  forgotten  as  not.  At  any 
rate  I  cannot  recal  it.  "  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but 
nothing  distinctly ;  a  speech  but  nothing  wherefore." 2 

The  Daily  of  this  morning  speaks  the  exact  feeling  which  we 
all  brought  away  of  your  admirable  discourse. 

Sic  itur  ad  astra. 

Yrs.  always  faithfully.  D.  WEBSTER. 

•  *  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XIV. 
2  Mr.  Webster  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  a  dinner  given  to  Judge  Story  at 
Salem,  Sept.  3,  1829,  on  the  occasion  of  his  removal  to  Cambridge.     A  week  be 
fore,  Mr.  Webster  had  presided  at  a  dinner  at  Porter's  Hotel,  after  the  delivery  of 
Judge  Story's  inaugural  address  as  Dane  Professor  of  Law,  Harvard  University. 
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A  LETTER  OF  INTRODUCTION  TO  MR.  CLAY. 

To  Henry  Clay.1 

BOSTON  Sep.  24.  1829 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  —  The  bearer  of  this  is  William  Smith  Esquire 
of  Exeter  N.  Hampshire,  a  member  of  our  profession,  and  a 
respectable  and  very  well-informed  young  man.  He  has  been 
several  years  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  N.  H.  and  exten 
sively  acquainted  in  that  state. 

Having  been  sick,  and  his  health  not  yet  entirely  confirmed,  he 
intends  passing  the  winter  under  a  climate  somewhat  less  stern 
than  that  of  New  England. 

He  will  probably  visit  Lexington,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
commending  him  to  your  regard  and  kindness.  Willing  to  be 
useful  to  him,  on  his  own  account  I  feel  an  added  motive  in 
my  regard  for  his  Father,  one  of  my  earliest  and  truest  friends. 
Him  you  know  at  least  by  reputation. 

He  was  in  Congress  in  the  good  old  times,  and  not  undistin 
guished  there  when  distinction  was  worth  something.  At  subse 
quent  periods  he  has  been  Ch.  Justice  and  Govr  of  our  state  of 
New  Hampshire 

I  am  dear  Sir  always  faithfully  and  cordially 

yours  DANIEL  WEBSTER 


MR.   WEBSTER'S   SECOND   MARRIAGE. 
To  Jacob  Me  G aw? 

BOSTON,  Nov.  18, 1829. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  a  thousand  thanks  to  give  you  and  Mrs. 
McGaw  for  your  kind  invitation  to  have  Julia  with  you  for  the 
winter.  I  assure  you  there  are  no  persons  living  to  whom  I 
would  more  cheerfully  give  such  a  pledge  of  confidence.  I  know 
you  would  both  love  her  for  her  own  sake,  as  for  her  father's  and 
mother's  also  ;  but  Julia  is  at  present  so  exceedingly  well  situated 
and  so  attached  to  her  present  condition,  that  it  seems  it  would 
be  wrong  to  change  it.  She  has  passed  the  summer  at  Brookline 
with  Mrs.  Lee  (Eliza  Buckminster),  and  had  her  instruction  from 
Miss  Searle,  a  young  lady  of  our  acquaintance  of  the  best  char- 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Mr.  Edwin  W. 
Sanborn. 
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acter  and  qualifications,  who  lives  at  Brookline  with  her  mother 
and  sisters.  Julia  has  become  quite  attached  to  her,  and,  now 
that  Mrs.  Lee  has  come  into  town  for  the  winter,  Miss  Searle  has 
taken  her  altogether  to  herself.  In  addition  to  being  in  an  excel 
lent  family  and  having  good  means  of  instruction,  she  is  near 
town,  so  that  her  Uncle  Paige  and  other  friends  can  see  her  fre 
quently  in  my  absence.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  hearty 
and  repeated  thanks  for  your  friendship  and  kindness,  1  have 
concluded  to  leave  her  where  she  is. 

And  now,  my  dear  sir,  I  must  tell  you  and  Mrs.  McGaw  (in 
confidence)  a  little  news  —  nothing  less  than  my  expectation  of 
being  again  married.  The  affair  is  not  of  long  standing,  but  it 
looks  so  much  like  terminating  in  a  marriage  that  I  may  ven 
ture  to  mention  it  to  you  —  to  go  no  further  until  you  shall  hear 
it  from  other  quarters.  The  lady  is  Miss  Caroline  Le  Roy  of  New 
York,  aged  31  years  or  thereabouts.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a 
highly  reputable  gentleman,  now  some  years  retired  from  the 
mercantile  business.  Mrs.  McGaw  will  want  to  know  all  about 
her.  What  I  can  say  is  that  she  is  amiable,  discreet,  prudent, 
with  enough  of  personal  comeliness  to  satisfy  me,  and  of  the  most 
excellent  character  and  principles.  With  this  account  of  the 
lady,  your  wife  must  rest  content  till  she  has  the  means  of  per 
sonal  acquaintance,  which  I  sincerely  hope  may  happen  soon. 
Tell  her  she  will  be  sure  to  like  her.  Whether  this  same  lady 
will  go  to  Washington  the  first  of  next  month,  or  whether  she 
will  be  so  cruel  as  to  oblige  me  to  go  without  her  and  to  return 
for  her  to  New  York,  about  Christmas,  are  secrets  worth  know 
ing,  but  which  are  not  known  to  me.  I  shall  endeavor  to  set 
forth  strongly  the  inconvenience  of  a  winter  journey  from  W.  to 
N.  Y.  and  back. 

I  hope  to  get  away  on  the  27th  inst.,  and  intend  taking  Julia  to 
New  York  to  make  a  little  visit  to  Mrs.  Perkins  and  for  the  pur 
pose  of  giving  her  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  aforesaid  lady. 

With  grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance  to  you  all,  my 
good  old  friend,  very  truly  yours,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason}- 

WASHINGTON,  January  6,  1830. 

DEAR  SIR, —  I  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Mason  for  all  your  kind 
congratulations  and  good  wishes.2  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 

1  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 

2  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Webster's  second  marriage. 
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making  Mrs.  Webster  acquainted  with  your  family  soon  after  our 
return  to  New  England,  and  it  is  among  my  most  ardent  wishes, 
and  one  also  of  my  firmest  expectations  that  the  affectionate 
friendship,  which  has  so  long  uninterruptedly  subsisted  between 
our  families,  may  be  cherished  and  strengthened  by  the  new  con 
nection  which  I  have  formed.  We  are  now  just  getting  into  our 
lodgings  and  becoming  settled  for  the  winter.  Julia  is  with  us. 
Her  health  is  good  and  she  appears  very  happy  and  well  pleased. 
In  the  political  world,  little  has  yet  transpired.  Mr.  Baldwin  of 
Pittsburg,  is  to  be  the  new  judge  vice  Washington.  This  is 
another  escape.  We  had  given  up  all  hope  of  anything  but  Chief 
Justice  Gibson's  nomination.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  supposed  to  be, 
substantively,  a  sound  man,  and  he  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  some 
talents.  The  nominations,  some  of  them,  have  come  in,  and  we 
shall  have  much  debate.  We  shall  be  beaten,  however,  by  four 
votes,  if  the  Senate  is  full,  twenty-two  to  twenty-six.  ...  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  so  often  as  you  can  find  time  to 
write.  I  pray  the  most  affectionate  remembrance  to  your  wife 
and  daughters. 

Yours  always  truly,  D.  WEBSTER 


UNITED   STATES   BANK   MATTERS. 

To  Nicholas  Biddle.1 

SENATE,  Jan.  25,  '30. 

DR.  SIR,  —  The  Bank  question  came  on,  &  was  argued  last 
week.  The  opinions  you  sent  me  came  in  season  to  aid  my  re 
marks  &  to-day  the  cause  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Bank. 
The  amt  is  this  —  if,  by  usage,  &  in  fact,  it  is  the  64th  day,  when 
the  debtor  is  finally  called  on  to  pay,  then  it  is  not  usury  to  deduct 
a  discount  for  64  days. 

Further  — if,  (as  in  this  case)  the  discount  of  a  note,  intended 
to  be  for  the  renewal  of  another,  happens  to  be  on  the  63rd  day  — 
&  on  that  day,  the  borrower  incline  to  pay  the  existing  note  —  this 
is  not  usury. 

To  make  usury,  of  such  a  case,  it  must  be  proved  that  there 
was,  at  the  original  discount,  a  contract  for  renewal. 

This  you  will  see,  saves  all  the  interests,  &  preserves  all  the 
rights,  of  the  Bank.  In  haste,  yrs.  D.  WEBSTER. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Library  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  HARTFORD  CONVENTION. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

WASHINGTON,  March  2,  1830 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  see  in  the  "  Boston  Statesman  "  of  February  26 
or  27,  a  renewal  of  an  old  story,  told  a  year  or  two  ago,  about  a 
letter,  said  to  be  written  by  me  to  Mr.  Atherton,  relative  to  the 
Hartford  Convention.  If  I  remember,  when  the  story  was  told 
before,  your  name  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  have  no  recol 
lection  of  any  letter  to  Mr.  Atherton  on  the  subject,  written  by 
you  and  me,  or  by  me  singly.  If  you  could  inquire  of  Mr. 
Atherton,  and  learn  whether  any  letter  of  any  kind  was  written  to 
him,  by  us,  or  either  of  us,  without  communicating  to  him  that  you 
do  it  at  my  request,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  he  has  to  say 
about  it.  But  I  do  not  incline  to  inquire  myself,  nor  that  you 
should  inquire  in  my  name  or  behalf. 

We  have  no  news  here  since  I  wrote  you  last.  Appointments 
not  acted  on.  We  have  seen  an  account  of  your  Portsmouth 
Town  Meeting,  —  the  letters,  etc.  I  believe  Mr.  Bell  can  find  no 
originals  here. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  WEBSTER. 

To  Mr.  Lawrence,  Harrisburg,  Pa.2 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  reed  your  letter,  &  very  cheerfully  answer 
its  inquiry.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  & 
had  no  agency  in  it,  nor  any  correspondence  with  any  of  its  mem 
bers.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  Journal  of  Congress,  &  to  the  dates 
of  the  proceedings  relative  to  that  Convention,  you  will  find,  My 
Dear  Sir,  that  I  was  in  my  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Congress,  which  was  before  any  proposition  to  hold  such  a  Con 
vention  was  brought  forwara,  &  that  I  remained  in  that  seat,  until 
after  the  Convention  had  met  &  dissolved. 

1  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 

2  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society.    It  bears  no  date.    Mr.  Lawrence's  Christian  name  is  not  given. 

See  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  Mr.  Ketchum,  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  II.  p.  184, 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  Hartford  Convention  was  held  in  the  winter  of  1814- 
1815  and  that  he  was  then  a  member  of  Congress.  He  disclaimed  ever  having  any 
connection  with  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  stated  that  "  infinite  pains  have  been 
taken,  for  the  last  ten  years,  to  find  something  to  connect  me  with  this  assembly, 
but  all  in  vain/' 
VOL.  iv. —  13 
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THE  REPLY  TO  HAYNE. 
To  J.  K  Sprague.1 

WASHINGTON  March,  16, 1830 

DEAR  SIB,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  9th  of 
March.  As  soon  as  I  come  home,  I  will  give  every  degree  of 
attention,  to  the  object  about  which  you  write.  I  am  fully,  deeply 
impressed  with  its  importance.  Prospects,  of  a  favorable  charac 
ter,  are  opening,  far  and  wide,  and  I  think  we  shall  see  things 
clearly  by  midsummer. 

Boston  is  your  place  for  the  next  three  or  four  years. 
You  are  very  civil,  in  what  you  say  about  my  speech.     It  has 
made  much  more  noise  than  it  deserved.     The  times  favored  its 
impression.     I  follow  your  hint,  and  shall  frank  a  copy,  of  a  hand 
some  edition  to  every  member  of  the  Legislature. 

Things  move  very  slowly  here.  The  Printers  not  yet  acted  on. 
Their  fate  is  quite  doubtful.  Nothing  will  be  done  with  the  Tariff. 

Yours  truly  D.  WEBSTER 

Your  numbers  on  Mr.  Cambrelings  Report  are  read  and  praised 
by  every  body. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL   OUTLOOK. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason. 

WASHINGTON  Mar.  19.  30 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  I  return  Mr letter.  Mr.  A  did  quite  as 

well,  in  his  letter  to  the  Statesman,  as  could  be  expected. 

We  have  not  yet  acted  on  the  N.  H.  nominations.  I  know  not 
whether  to  decide  to  reject  them,  or  not.  Decatur  &  Cushman 
are  in  great  danger  but  would  they  be  succeeded  by  anybody 
better  ?  And  if  Hill  should  be  rejected,  should  we  not  have  him 
in  the  Senate  ? 

Appearances,  in  various  parts  of  the  country  indicate  dissatis 
faction  with  the  present  state  of  things.  The  stock  of  patronage 
is  exhausted,  &  many  are  left  unprovided  for,  &  they  are  looking 
out  for  other  parties,  &  other  leaders.  It  is  admitted,  I  believe  by 
most,  that  Mr.  Clay  is  gaining  rapidly  in  the  west.  Kentucky  is 
doubtless  strong  for  him  &  as  agt.  any  body  but  Genl.  Jackson,  he 
would  take  nearly  all  the  western  votes.  In  the  mean  time  the 

i  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  copies  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 
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Anti-Masonic  party,  steadily  increasing  in  N.  York,  is  breaking 
out  like  an  Irish  rebellion  in  Pennsylvania.  It  goes  on  with  a 
force  that  subdues  all  other  feeling.  These  things  put  party  cal 
culations  at  defiance.  The  party  here  are  obviously  very  much 
alarmed.  The  Adm'n  Senators  are  understood  to  have  held  a 
Caucus,  three  nights  ago,  &  endeavored  to  unite  &  rally.  Some 
thing  more  of  tone  &  decision  has  been  since  visible.  It  may 
become,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  the  confirmation  of  all  the  appoint 
ments.  As  to  measures,  they  are  irreconcilable.  They  cannot 
stir  agt.  the  Tariff.  As  a  means  of  union  &  a  necessary  means 
—  they  seem  now  resolved  to  keep  the  present  President  in  office 
thro,  a  second  term.  He  now  intends  to  hold  on,  beyond  all  doubt. 
Here  again,  accidents  to  his  life  or  health,  would  produce  quite  a 
new  state  of  things  —  so  that,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  a  period  in  our  time  when  one  could  see  less  of  the  future 
than  the  present. 

I  thank  you  for  your  civil  sayings  about  my  speech.  It  has 
made  much  more  talk  than  it  deserves,  owing  to  the  topic,  &  to 
the  times.  I  hope  it  is  doing  some  good  at  the  South,  where  I 
have  reason  to  think,  it  is  very  generally  circulated  &  read. 

Yrs  very  sincerely  D.  WEBSTER 

having  cut  my  thumb,  I  write  even  worse  than  usual. 


To  Henry  Clay.1 

WASHINGTON,  April  18,  1830. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  We  have  heard  with  great  pleasure  of  your 
safe  arrival  at  your  own  home,  after  your  interesting  trip  down 
the  great  river;  and  we  all  enjoyed,  as  sincerely  as  you  could  have 
done,  the  tokens  of  regard  and  affection  which  the  good  people 
manifested  toward  you  at  the  various  points  of  your  tour.  More 
than  all,  it  was  gratifying  to  hear  from  Mr.  Poinsett  such  excellent 
accounts  of  your  health. 

The  President  means  to  be  re-elected.  He  has  meant  so  all 
along.  Seeing  this,  Van  Buren  has  been  endeavoring  to  make  a 
merit  of  persuading  him  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  neces 
sary  to  keep  the  party  together.  Calhoun  is  more  than  half 
reconciled  to  it  from  two  considerations :  first,  he  hardly  feels  as 
confident  as  he  has  done,  of  his  own  present  strength  ;  second,  he 
regards  the  chance  of  succession,  in  seven  years,  as  pretty  impor- 

1  Private  Correspondence  of  Henry  Clay. 
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tant  If  any  thing  should  prevent  General  Jackson  from  being 
a  candidate  for  re-election,  my  hopes  would  now  be  exceeding 
strong  of  beating  both  Van  Buren  and  Calhoun.  How  it  will  be 
expedient  for  us  to  act,  in  case  the  present  incumbent  should 
actually  be  candidate  again,  we  can  better  determine  hereafter. 
My  own  firm  belief  is,  that  if  we  were  to  let  the  Administration, 
this  session  and  the  next,  have  their  own  way,  and  follow  out  their 
own  principles,  they  would  be  so  unpopular  as  that  the  General 
could  not  possibly  be  re-elected.  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  we 
should  let  them  disturb  the  Tariff,  or  injure  any  other  existing 
interest ;  still  less  that  we  should,  in  the  slightest  degree,  vote  or 
act  against  our  own  principles.  All  these  being  safe,  and  all 
existing  interests  preserved,  I  still  think  if  we  leave  to  them  to 
decide  on  new  measures  of  internal  improvement,  etc.,  accord 
ing  to  their  own  will,  they  will  soon  find  what  the  sense  of  the 
people  is.  But  I  forbear  further  talk. 


POLITICAL   MATTERS. 
To  Hon.  William  Plumer,  Jr.,  Epping,  N.  H.1 

WASHINGTON  April  24.  1830 

DEAR  SIR, —  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  the  27  April. 
If  my  speech  has  done,  or  shall  do,  the  slightest  good,  I  shall  be 
sufficiently  gratified.  It  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  unexpected,  & 
occasional ;  yet  I  am  willing  to  confess,  that  having  the  occasion 
thus  forced  upon  me,  I  did  the  best  I  could,  under  its  pressure. 
The  subject  &  the  times  have  given  it  a  degree  of  circulation,  to 
which  its  own  merits  could  not  have  entitled  it.  Connected  with 
this  subject,  one  good  thing  —  excellent,  &  most  important  —  will 
ere  long  be  made  known.  At  present,  it  is  locked  up  in  confi 
dence.  All  I  can  say  is,  &  I  wd.  not  have  that  repeated,  except 
perhaps  to  yr  father,  that  the  world  will  one  day  —  perhaps  not  a 
distant  one — know  Mr  Madison's  sentiments  on  these  constitu 
tional  questions,  fully  &  precisely ;  together  with  his  understand 
ing  of  the  Ya.  Resolutions  of  1797-8. 

It  will  be  an  important  paper. 

It  is  now  thought,  that  pains  are  taking  to  sound  the  Senate, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  expediency  of  a  renomination  of 
Isaac  Hill.  No  doubt,  a  great  effort  will  be  made.  I  hope,  not 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Chamberlain  Collec 
tion,  Boston  Public  Library. 
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with  success.     I  never  shall  believe  he  can  either  get  thro1  the 
Senate,  or  get  into  it,  till  I  see  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  copies  of  the  Executive  Journal,  I  have 
obtained  one,  this  session,  for  Mr.  Kent.  If  possible,  I  will  hunt 
up  another  set  for  you ;  but  if  not  this  year,  have  little  doubt  I 
can  do  it  next.  If  I  can  get  it,  will  see  it  sent,  in  a  safe  manner. 

It  seems  now  to  be  understood  that  the  actual  Incumbent  of 
the  Presidency  intends  to  stand  for  a  re-election.  This  disap 
points  more  than  one. 

If  that  should  not  happen,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  I  think  Mr. 
Clay's  chance  much  the  best.  He  is  evidently  gaining,  in  the 
west  &  among  the  political  men  here.  What  will  be  advisable, 
if  Genl.  J.  should  be  again  candidate,  cannot  now  be  decided. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you,  as  often  as  you  will  confer 
that  favor.  Have  the  goodness  to  present  my  regards  to  your 
father,  &  believe  me,  with  most  sincere  respect, 

Yrs  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Henri/  Clay.1 

WASHINGTON,  May  29,  1830. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  We  are  all  with  the  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and 
are  not  leaving  in  a  very  composed  state.  The  passage  of  the 
Indian  bill,  and  the  rejection  of  the  Maysville  Turnpike  bill,  have 
occasioned  unusual  excitement.  The  quarrel,  yesterday,  between 
Stansbury  and  others  who  voted  for  the  bill,  and  Polk,  Bell,  etc., 
was  very  warm.  There  is  more  ill  blood  raised,  I  should  think, 
than  would  easily  be  quieted  again. 

We  think  all  recent  occurrences  have  been  quite  favorable,  and 
that  the  present  prospect  is  cheering.  We  have  had  no  formal 
meeting.  After  much  consideration,  that  idea  was  given  up. 
We  found  it  difficult  to  assemble  a  few  friends  without  giving 
offense ;  or  a  great  number  without  the  danger  of  attracting  too 
much  notice.  We  have  had,  however,  a  very  full  and  free  inter 
change  of  opinions,  for  the  last  three  weeks,  and  are  all  harmoni 
ous  in  purpose  and  design,  and  in  good  spirits.  We  incline  to 
think  no  formal  nominations  at  present  advisable,  though  friends 
press  us  to  such  a  measure  from  divers  quarters  of  the  country. 
It  has  seemed  to  us,  on  the  whole,  that  a  formal  nomination  would 
not  be  popular  enough  in  its  character  and  origin,  to  do  good.  It 
would  be  immediately  proclaimed  to  be  the  act  of  your  friends 

1  Private  Correspondence  of  Henry  Clay. 
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acting  at  your  instance.  It  would  excite  jealousies  on  the  one 
hand,  which  are  now  fast  dying  away,  and  on  the  other,  check  dis 
contents  and  schisms  among  our  opponents,  from  which  much  is 
now  to  be  hoped.  Such  is  our  view. 

I  am  much  pressed  to  assent  to  a  nomination  of  you  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  now  in  session.  But  to  this  I  steadily 
object,  on  the  ground  that  every  body  knows  we  are  perfectly  safe 
and  strong  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  nomination  there  would  only 
raise  the  cry  of  coalition  revived.  It  has  seemed  to  me  the  proper 
scene  for  the  first  formal  action  is  Maryland.  Her  Legislature  is 
elected  in  October.  Our  friends  have  the  utmost  confidence  they 
will  carry  the  State.  Indeed  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  it.  In 
that  event,  the  Maryland  Legislature,  next  December,  will  occupy 
a  position  from  which  they  can  speak  to  advantage.  Without 
detail,  you  will  see,  I  think,  at  once,  many  advantages  in  a  nom 
ination  from  this  quarter.  None  could  be  more  favorable,  unless 
it  be  New  York,  or  Pennsylvania,  neither  of  which,  I  fear,  is  as 
likely  to  be  so  soon  ready  for  it. 

I  hope  you  will  think  that,  under  all  circumstances,  we  have 
done  wisely  in  doing  nothing.  If  you  run  against  General  Jack 
son,  there  will  be  an  election  by  the  electors ;  and,  as  you  justly 
state,  General  Jackson  will  be  chosen,  unless  either  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  or  New  York  can  be  detached  from  him.  Of  the 
three,  I  have,  at  present,  most  hope  of  New  York,  and  least  of  Vir 
ginia.  Late  occurrences  will  strengthen  General  Jackson  in 
Virginia,  and  weaken  him  much  in  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps 
also  in  New  York.  I  am  in  hopes  that  "  working  men,"  "  anti- 
mason,"  and  "  anti-auction  men,"  etc.,  etc.,  will  break  down  the 
regency.  This  we  shall  know  in  October.  If  it  should  turn  out 
so,  New  York  will  then  open  a  very  fair  field.  For  myself,  I 
reckon  on  recent  events  as  having  insured  us  Maryland,  Ohio, 
Kentucky  and  Indiana.  This  is  one  very  good  breadth.  South 
of  it  I  look  for  nothing  but  Louisiana,  every  thing  north  of  it  is 
worth  a  contest. 

I  hope  your  friends  at  the  West  keep  a  steady  regard  to  Mis 
souri.  I  am  told  there  is  a  good  chance,  or  some  chance,  of  Mr. 
Benton's  re-election.  This  is  matter  of  very  great  importance. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  momentous  to  the  country  than  the  ap 
proaching  election  of  Senators  to  the  next  Congress. 

On  the  whole,  my  dear  sir,  I  think  a  crisis  is  arriving,  or  rather 
has  arrived.  I  think  you  can  not  be  kept  back  from  the  contest. 
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The  people  will  bring  you  out,  nolens  volens.  Let  them  do  it.  I 
advise  you,  as  you  will  be  much  watched,  to  stay  at  home ;  or,  if 
you  wish  to  travel,  visit  your  old  friends  in  Virginia.  We  should 
all  be  glad  to  see  you  at  the  North,  but  not  now.  You  will  hear 
from  the  North,  every  town  and  village  in  it,  on  the  4th  of  July. 
Parties  must,  now,  necessarily,  be  started  out  anew  ;  and  the 
great  ground  of  difference  will  be  Tariff  and  Internal  Improve 
ments.  You  are  necessarily  at  the  head  of  one  party,  and 
General  Jackson  will  be,  if  he  is  not  already,  identified  with  the 
other.  The  question  will  be  put  to  the  country.  Let  the  country 
decide  it. 

I  had  intended  to  say  a  word  about  myself,  but  it  would  be  to 
make  a  long  letter  still  longer.  When  I  came  here  it  was  my 
purpose  to  follow  your  example^  and  to  vacate  my  seat  at  the  end 
of  this  session.  Events  have  suspended  the  execution  of  that 
purpose.  How  I  shall  think  of  it  when  I  get  home,  I  do  not 
know. 

I  pray  kind  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Clay,  and  beg  to  assure  you 
of  my  unaltered  regard  and  attachment. 


GENERAL  JACKSON   AND   MR.    HENSHAW. 
To  J.  E.  Spraguel 

(U.  S.  SENATE)  frank  [March  24,  1830] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Can  you  inform  me  what  summer  it  was  that  Mr. 
Henshaw  passed  a  part  of  at  the  Hermitage.  Can  you  send  me  a 
newspaper  which  stated,  long  before  General  Jackson's  election 
how  the  Boston  appointments  were  to  be  disposed  of.  It  may  be 
useful  to  know  that  Mr.  Henshaw,  understood  what  his  chance 
was  in  case  of  success,  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  Tennessee. 

Yours  truly  D.  WEBSTER. 


WASHINGTON  AFFAIRS. 
To  Joseph  Story? 

WASHINGTON,  April  10,  [1830.] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  send  you  an  Ohio  paper,  that  you  may  see 
how  these  rough  sons  of  the  West  abuse  the  sacred  Bench  as  well 
as  the  not-to-be-cared-for  Bar. 

i  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

3  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XIV. 
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You  do  not  know  what  trouble  we  were  in  he  [re]  about,  having 
learned  that  you  ran  into  the  storm  on  the  Sound.  Now,  how 
ever,  that  we  learn  you  got  well  thro'  it,  we  are  vexed  with  our 
selves  for  having  felt  anxiety  on  the  subject,  since  you  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  tell  us  whether  you  were  dead  or  alive.  How 
you  will  settle  this  omission  with  a  certain  person  is  more  than  I 
can  tell. 

I  have  not  been  in  the  Senate  for  a  week,  having  been  kept  at 
home  by  a  most  severe  cold.  I  thought  often  of  the  precedent  of 
your  case.  To-day  I  feel  much  better,  &  hope  &  expect  to  be  in 
the  Capitol  on  Monday.  Little  has  been  done  for  ten  days,  but  to 
talk  about  Indians.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen l  has  made,  it  is  said,  a 
very  able  speech,  tho'  not  so  immediately  impressive  as  it  might 
have  been,  had  he  had,  or  used,  less  documentary  material. 
There  is  nothing  like  laying  down  the  law  right  off  &  strait  for 
ward.  However,  Mr.  F's  object  required  him  to  take  a  survey  of 
our  history  on  Indian  affairs,  &  he  is  understood  to  have  done  it 
very  ably. 

Monday  we  shall  probably  take  up  the  printers.2  Their  fate  is 
as  uncertain  as  ever. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  exceedingly  homesick.  I  shall  even  try 
to  get  away  if  possible  before  the  adjournment,  but  know  not 
whether  I  shall  be  able.  I  write  to  those  with  whom  I  am  con 
nected  in  suits  in  the  Circuit  Court,  that  unless  it  shall  be  found 
convenient  to  continue,  I  will  stipulate  to  attend  the  trials,  if  we 
can  fix  on  an  adjourned  session  for  abt  the  20th  June,  say  soon 
after  yr.  return  from  R.  1. 

Things  continue  in  a  great  state  of  uncertainty  here.  There  is 
no  principle  of  cohesion,  &  all  this  attempt  to  bring  Richard  into 
the  field  again  is  only  that  there  may  be  a  name  under  which  all 
can  rally.  There  is  no  thing  nor  system  of  things,  which  all  can 
agree  to. 

With  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Story  &  Mrs.  Webster's  respects 
to  her  &  to  yourself,  I  am,  always  truly,  DANL  WEBSTER. 

1  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  a  Senator  from  New  Jersey.    The  delivery  of  his 
speech  occupied  parts  of  three  days. 

2  This  probably  refers  to  the  proposed  publication  by  Gales  &  Seaton  of  a  com 
pilation  of  public  documents.    It  did  not  come  up  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Webster's 
letter,  but  in  the  following  year  an  Act  of  Congress  was  passed,  authorizing  a  sub 
scription  to  the  "  compilation  of  Congressional  Documents  proposed  to  be  published 
by  Gales  &  Seaton,"  under  the  authority  of  which  their  collection  of  "American 
State  Papers  "  was  prepared  and  printed. 
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To  Jeremiah  Masonl 

Wednesday  Eve'  April  14,  [1830.] 

DR  SIR,  —  A  feeble  attempt  was  made  today  to  reconsider  Hill's 
nomination,  but  as  the  rejection  had  been  notified  to  the  Pres 
ident,  it  was  held  to  be  out  of  order.  His  game,  I  think,  is 
finished  here.  The  President  has  the  power,  I  suppose,  of  nomi 
nating  him  again ;  tho'  he  will  hardly  be  advised  to  do  that,  &  it 
would  do  no  good,  if  he  should  do  so.  Nothing  could  get  him 
thro  the  Senate,  for  any  office. 

The  rejection  has  produced  a  strong  sensation  here  for  so  small 
a  thing.  The  poor  N.  H.  members  especially  are  awfully  morti 
fied.  H.  H.,  I  learn  was  heard  to  say  he  would  rather  have  lost 
the  whole  N.  H.  Election.  Kendall's  fate  &  Noahs  not  yet  de 
cided,  they  are  both  doubtful.  I  incline  to  think  they  will  both 
depend  on  the  casting  vote  of  the  Y.  P. 

There  was  a  great  party  dinner,  yesterday,  as  you  will  see. 
The  object  was  to  recompose  &  reconstruct  the  party,  on  the  old 
Jefferson  platform.  The  thing  did  not  go  off  well.  Many,  very 
many  of  the  party  found  themselves  taken  in.  All  the  Penna. 
members  having  seen,  before  dinner,  what  the  toasts  were,  took  them 
selves  off  ! 

I  think  we  shall  see  some  schism  grow  out  of  it.  McDuffies 
Report,  on  the  Bank  Subject,  is  not  yet  printed.2  It  is  said  to  be 
a  stiff  negative  to  the  President. 

I  am  tired  with  the  session,  &  wish  myself  safely  in  N.  E. 

Yrs  truly  D  WEBSTER 

How  will  Mr.  H.  appear,  should  lie  be  preferred  for  a  seat  in 
the  Senate,  since  2/3rds  of  its  members  have  so  significantly 
manifested  their  opinion  of  him  ?  If  he  were  to  come  there,  they 
could  not  speak  to  him. 


ON  LETTERS  FROM   CHANCELLOR  KENT. 

To  James  Kent? 

WASHINGTON,  April  27,  1830 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  thank  you  much  for  both  your  letters.     They 
have  helped  me.     I  can  hardly  find  a  just  and  reasonable  man,  who 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  Keport  on  President  Jackson's  Message  on  the  United  States  Bank,  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  April   13,  1830,  by  George  McDuffie,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

8  Memoir  of  Chancellor  Kent. 
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can  speak  what  he  thinks,  who  does  not  admit  that  my  amend 
ment  is  right  in  principle.  Yet  party  envy,  hatred,  and  malice 
are  most  likely  eventually  to  defeat  it.  We  are  fallen  on  evil 
times,  as  times  are  when  public  men  seek  low  objects,  and  when 
the  time  of  public  morals  and  public  feeling  is  depressed  arid  de 
based.  I  hope  our  children  may  see  a  better  state  of  things,  — 
a  state  of  things  in  which  that  part  of  our  prosperity  and  great 
ness  which  depends  on  ourselves  may  bear  some  little  proportion 
to  the  many  favors  with  which  Providence  has  distinguished  our 
country. 


POLITICAL  AFFAIRS. 
To  J.  Evelyn  Denison,  London.1 

WASHINGTON,  May  10, 1830. 

I  begin,  my  dear  sir,  by  confessing  my  faults.  It  is  long  since 
I  wrote  you,  and  I  have  no  apology  but  the  evil  habit  of  omitting 
to-day  that  which  may  be  done  to-morrow.  Let  me  assure  you  I 
never  forget  you,  nor  lose  sight  of  you ;  from  the  moment  when 
you  last  wrote  me,  when  you  were  just  going,  but  did  not  go,  on  a 
little  "  family  party  "  to  India,  to  the  present,  whether  in  office  or 
out,  I  have  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  you.  My  friend  Mr.  Rush 
spoke  of  having  seen  you  in  his  late  visit  to  England ;  and  I  am 
indebted  to  you  for  a  copy  of  your  brother's  very  sensible  and 
manly  dissertation  on  confederacies,  received  last  autumn. 

For  the  four  years  (or  five,  I  believe,  it  may  be)  since  I  saw 
you,  my  own  fortunes  have  been  no  otherwise  remarkable  than  as 
I  have  experienced  domestic  changes.  I  am  now  the  husband  of 
another  wife. 

Some  three  years  ago  our  good  people  thought  I  had  become  old 
and  grave  enough  for  a  Senator ;  wherefore  they  transferred  me 
to  that  House  of  Congress.  Mr.  Gorham  became  my  successor  as 
representative  from  Boston.2 

Our  political  affairs  just  now  are  destitute  of  any  particular  in 
terest.  We  have  our  party  quarrels  —  our  ins  and  our  outs,  our 
likes  and  dislikes  —  and  we  change  men  and  dynasties ;  but  the 
Government  still  keeps  on,  and  holds  us  thus  far  safely  together. 
Our  foreign  relations,  like  those  of  our  neighbors,  are  very  quiet. 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol  I.  pp.  376-377. 

2  Benjamin  Gorham  of  Charlestown,  Mass. 
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We  should  be  glad  you  would  let  us  into  your  colonial  trade  ;  but, 
if  you  do  not,  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  you  on  that  account. 
Expensive  living,  heretofore,  the  great  reduction  of  prices  now, 
and  the  vast  overstock  of  supply  of  every  kind  beyond  the  de 
mand,  produce,  what  we  call  here,  hard  times  ;  and  the  country  is 
at  present  divided  in  relation  both  to  the  cause  and  the  remedy. 
A  portion  of  the  South  lays  all  the  evil  to  the  tariff;  the  Middle 
States  deny  this.  The  former  insist  on  the  repeal  of  all  protect 
ing  duties ;  the  latter  warmly  resist  it ;  and  the  New-England 
States,  though  not  originally  in  favor  of  the  protecting  policy, 
having  now  become  deeply  interested  in  manufacturing  establish 
ments,  are  not  inclined  to  change  back  again.  All  New  England, 
or  all  with  few  exceptions,  voted  against  the  tariff  of  1824.  It  is 
now  nearly  unanimous  against  repeal  or  reduction.  But  I  must 
send  you  a  speech  of  mine  to  explain  this ;  and  I  will  relieve  you 
from  further  detail  here,  leaving  you  to  be  edified  by  the  speech 
aforesaid.  You  will  see  strong  symptoms  of  oppugnation  in  the 
South,  especially  in  South  Carolina.  There  is,  however,  I  trust, 
no  great  danger  of  violent  irregularities.  The  tariff  will  not  at 
present,  certainly,  be  either  repealed  or  reduced. 

Your  friend  Judge  Story,  has  been  made  a  professor  of  law, 
and  has  gone  to  live  at  Cambridge.  He  and  his  brothers  of  the 
bench  left  us  a  month  ago.  The  Chief  Justice,  now  almost  as  old 
as  Lord  Mansfield  at  his  retirement,  enjoys  excellent  health,  and 
seems  to  experience  no  decay  of  mind  or  faculties.  We  shall 
break  up  here  in  all  this  month,  and,  for  one,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  be  off.  Summer  and  sea-shore  are  a  coincidence  of  time  and 
place  very  favorable  to  my  health  and  enjoyment. 

I  shall  pack  up  our  blue-book,  a  speech  or  two  of  the  session  — 
such  as  I  think  will  best  bear  reading  across  the  Atlantic  —  add 
one  of  my  own,  and  ask  the  favor  of  Mr.  Vaughan  to  put  them 
together  with  this  letter  in  the  way  of  reaching  your  hand. 
When  you  see  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and 
Colonel  Dawson,  pray  assure  them  that  we  hold  them  in  fresh 
remembrance  on  this  side  of  the  globe.  Let  not  my  past  omis 
sions  forfeit  me  your  future  kindness.  Pray  make  my  most 
respectful  compliments  to  Lady  Charlotte ;  and  believe  me  ever, 
my  dear  sir,  with  Sincere  and  true  regard, 

Cordially  yours, 

DANL.  WEBSTER. 
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DECLINATION  OF  A   PUBLIC  DINNER. 

To  a  Committee  of  the  Citizens  of  Baltimore.1 

BALTIMORE,  May  31,  1830.     Monday  Evening. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  I  have  received  your  letter  inviting  ine  on  behalf 
of  a  number  of  citizens  of  Baltimore  to  partake  of  a  public  dinner. 

Under  other  circumstances  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
comply  with  a  request  which  does  me  so  high  honor  and  which 
you  have  expressed  in  terms  so  full  of  kindness  and  regard.  Few 
things,  gentlemen,  could  be  more  agreeable  to  me  than  to  meet 
you  and  your  fellow  citizens,  to  cultivate  your  and  their  acquain 
tance,  and  to  manifest  the  interest  which  I  cordially  cherish  in 
the  prosperity  and  success  of  your  intelligent,  enterprising  and 
hospitable  city.  But  the  urgency  of  those  considerations  which 
after  so  long  an  absence  call  me  home,  compels  me,  however 
reluctantly,  to  forego  the  gratification.  I  pray  you  to  be  per 
suaded  that  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  good  opinion 
of  yourselves  and  your  friends ;  and  if  in  your  estimate  any  effort 
of  mine  has  contributed  to  expound  or  vindicate  the  happy  Consti 
tution  under  which  we  live,  I  shall  certainly  feel  that  that  effort 
lias  not  been  altogether  useless.  To  be  thought  by  persons  of  so 
much  intelligence  to  hare  had  even  the  humblest  agency  in  the 
accomplishment  of  such  an  object,  I  am  conscious  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  high  commendation. 

Be  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  accept  for  yourselves  and  tender  to 
those  whom  you  represent  my  true  regard  and  most  sincere  good 
wishes. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant,      DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


POLITICAL   AFFAIRS. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.2 

NEW  YORK  June  4  1830 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  reed,  here  your  letter  of  the  31st  May. 
Col  Upham  may  address  himself,  at  once  to  D.  B.  Ogden.  Let 
him  write  without  reference  to  any  supposed  conversation  between 
Mr.  Ogden  &  any  other  person;  but  introduce  the  Subject,  as  if 
de  novo.  He  need  say  nothing,  on  the  subject  of  fees ;  but  merely 
request  to  have  the  suit  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court,  &  give 

1  National  Intelligencer,  June  5,  1830,  reprinted  from  the  Baltimore  Chronicle. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.     A  portion  of  this  letter 
was  printed  in  the  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason,  the  date  being 
given  as  June  30,  1836. 
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Mr.  0.  leave  to  associate  with  him  any  other  Counsel  whom  he 
may  select.  No  time,  perhaps,  should  be  lost,  in  having  the  suit 
commenced. 

We  leave  this  City  tomorrow,  if  the  weather  should  favour  & 
hope  to  be  home  on  Monday  Morning.  Affairs  were  in  a  pretty 
state  of  excitement,  when  we  left  Washington.  Be  assured,  Mary 
land,  Ohio,  &  Kentucky  are  Irretrievably  lost  to  the  adminis 
tration.  Indiana,  also,  &  probably  Illinois  <fe  Missouri.  Recent 
events  will  hasten  on  the  contest,  &  it  will  be  impossible  to 
restrain  the  People  from  bringing  out  Mr.  Clay,  as  a  Candidate, 
agt.  Genl.  Jackson.  We  had  a  great  run  of  luck  especially  in  the 
H.  of  R.  the  last  week  of  the  Session.  I  hope  to  see  you  soon. 
As  to  my  seat,  I  shall  not  act  suddenly  on  that  subject. 

Some  time  ago  you  expressed  a  wish  that  Mr.  Madison  might 
come  out  agt.  this  nullifying  doctrine.  That  object  is  secured.  In 
due  time  the  public  will  have  the  benefit  of  his  opinions,  in  the 
most  gratifying  manner.1 

I  left  Washington  on  Monday,  the  moment  of  the  adjournment, 
&  came  hither  without  much  delay.  At  Philadelphia  I  saw 
Mr.  Biddle,  &  some  other  Gentlemen,  &  we  had  a  hearty  laugh  at 
the  fortunes  which  have  befallen  your  puissant  accusers,  Hill, 
Decatur,  &  Cushman. 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  Woodbury  declines  a  reelection. 
I  believe  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Harvey  told  me,  coming  on,  that  it  was  so  &  that  he  has 
seen  the  declining  letter,  or  a  copy  of  it. 

I  am,  D  Sir,  Yrs  as  ever          D.  WEBSTER 


THE  MURDER   OF   CAPTAIN  WHITE. 

To  Joseph  Story,  Cambridge,  Mass.2 

Friday  Mor'g,  SALEM,  [Aug.  6,  1830.] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  If  we  prove  F.  Knapp  a  conspirator  in  the  plan  of 
the  murder,  as  one  who  was  deeply  concerned  in  it,  £•  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  accessory  part  was  assigned  to  him,  such  as  to  pay, 
procure  weapons,  or  other  like  thing,  and  the  murder  is  found  to 
have  been  committed  by  the  conspirators,  or  some  of  them,  but  no 
direct  proof  who  was  or  who  was  not  present,  is  not  F.  Knapp 

1  See  Mr.  Madison's  letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  I. 
pp.  496-497. 

2  This  letter  and  the  one  to  Judge  Story  which  follows  it  are  from  Proceedings  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XVI. 
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to  be  deemed  a  principal,  unless  he  can  prove  himself  so  remote 
from  the  locus  in  quo  as  to  show  him  an  accessory  only  ?  Sup 
pose  two  men  are  overheard  to  propose  to  kill  a  third  by  poison, 
—  they  go  together  to  a  shop  to  buy  arsenic, —  the  man  is  found 
poisoned,  &  with  arsenic,  &  killed ;  are  not  both  necessarily  to 
be  regarded  as  principals,  unless  one  can  prove  that  the  other 
actually  administered  the  poison,  he  being  not  present.1 

I  pray  you  collect  your  thoughts  on  this  point,  look  to  the  cases, 
if  convenient,  &  I  will  send  to  you,  or  more  probably  see  you,  on 
Sunday. 

I  have  not  found  a  letter  from  you  here,  tho'  I  have  daily 
applied  at  the  P.  Office.  But  we  have  got  along  on  the  point 
suggested  to  you  the  other  day  very  well. 

Yrs.  D.  WEBSTER. 


THE  HARVARD   LAW   SCHOOL. 

To  Joseph  Story,  Cambridge. 

BOSTON,  Sept.  18,  1830. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  From  the  accounts  which  I  have  reed  of  the 
state  of  your  health,  I  have  supposed  it  hardly  probable  you  would 
go  to  Wiscasset.  I  am  a  little  interested  to  know  how  this  may 
be,  as  Mr.  Gray  desires  me  to  go  down  for  a  cause  in  which  his 
family  is  interested,  &  I  should  not  think  of  going  unless  you  are 
to  be  there.  My  sincere  advice  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  is  not  to  go. 
The  weather  is  cold,  &  you  may  in  some  degree  expose  yourself, 
even  with  the  utmost  care.  Your  health  is  everything  to  your 
self,  your  friends,  &  the  public ;  &  all  things  else  must  yield  to  it. 
You  must  allow  me  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  to  you  ore  tenus, 
that  I  have  felt  great  concern  about  you  ever  since  I  saw  what 
degree  of  labor  you  was  bestowing  on  this  Law  School.  There  is 
a  limit  to  what  the  strongest  can  do.  I  pray  you  be  persuaded 
to  diminish  your  labors.  I  beg  this  of  you  out  of  the  depths  of 
my  regard  &  affection.  For  all  our  sakes  spare  yourself. 

Mr.  Kinsman  will  bring  back  information  from  you  abt  your 
attending  the  Maine  circuit.  If  you  are  not  perfectly  well  do  not 

1  See  the  Introductory  Note  to  Mr.  Webster's  Argument  on  the  Trial  of  John 
Francis  Knapp  for  the  Murder  of  Joseph  White,  Collected  Works,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  "  as  the  law  then  stood,  an  accessory  in  a  murder  could  not  be  tried  until 
a  principal  had  been  convicted."  John  Francis  Knapp  was  convicted  as  a  principal 
and  his  brother,  Joseph  J.  Knapp,  Jr.,  as  an  accessory,  and  both  were  executed. 
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go.  It  is  of  no  consequence  that  you  was  not  at  Portland  in  May. 
All  pressing  business  was  done  then,  &  will  be  done  now, 
without  you.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  the  utmost  attachment, 

Yrs.         D.  WEBSTER. 


PUBLIC   DINNER  AT  NEW  YORK. 

To  Hon.  James  Kent,  Morgan  Lewis^  etc.1 

WASHINGTON,  March  1st,  1831. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  23rd  of  Febru 
ary,  inviting  me  to  a  public  dinner,  as  a  mark  of  your  respect  for 
efforts  made  by  me  on  a  recent  occasion,  which  you  are  kind 
enough  to  think  were  of  some  value  to  the  country. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  be  highly  gratified,  by  perceiving 
that  a  favorable  estimate  has  been  placed  by  you  on  any  public 
service  of  mine. 

I  accept,  Gentlemen,  with  great  pleasure,  your  proffered  civility ; 
and  since  you  leave  the  time  to  be  fixed  by  me,  would  observe 
that  I  shall  probably  be  in  New  York  on  the  24th  instant.  If 
agreeable  to  you  that  may  be  the  day.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
with  true  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


VALIDITY  OF  A   KENTUCKY  STATUTE. 

To 2 

SENATE  CHAMBER,  Feb'y,  23d.  1831. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  read  Mr.  Bridge's  letter,  and  feel 
some  delicacy  in  complying  with  the  request  contained  in  it.  It 
asks  for  an  opinion,  on  a  highly  important  subject,  calling  in 
question  the  validity  of  a  very  important  law  of  Kentucky.  I  have 
little  desire  to  take  part  in  such  discussions,  especially  in  cases 
arising  in  states  remote  from  the  sphere  of  my  usual  professional 
practice.  Nevertheless,  while  I  remain  at  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  do  not  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  decline  engagements  in 
behalf  of  reputable  persons,  in  cases  coming  regularly  into  that 

1  National  Intelligencer,  March  29,  1831.  For  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Webster  on  this  occasion,  see  Collected  Works.  The  Speech  in  Reply  to  Hayne 
was  the  special  effort  which  led  to  the  invitation,  which  was  signed  by  forty-eight  of 
the  most  eminent  citizens  of  New  York. 

a  From  the  draft  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.  It  is  not  in  Mr. 
Webster's  handwriting,  but  has  corrections  in  his  hand.  It  bears  no  address. 
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Court  for  decision.  You  are  at  liberty,  therefore  to  say  to  your 
friends,  that  I  shall  not  object  to  being  retained  in  the  cause, 
looking  merely  to  its  discussion  here,  if  such  be  their  wish. 

There  are,  however,  I  think,  good  reasons  why  I  should  refrain 
from  giving  an  opinion,  on  this  great  question,  as  preliminary  to 
judicial  proceedings.  There  would  finally,  indeed,  be  little  value 
in  such  opinion,  since  the  clause  of  the  Constitution,  which  must 
be  the  subject  of  argument,  has  been  so  recently  considered  and  in 
terpreted,  by  the  highest  Judicial  authority,  in  the  Missouri  case. 

Indeed,  sir,  whatever  my  opinion  might  be,  on  a  full  considera 
tion  of  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  respect  due  from  me  to 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  &  her  Laws,  and  to  the  great  interest  she 
must  feel  in  the  question,  may  justly  impose  on  me  a  forbearance 
from  expressing  such  opinions,  in  advance  of  the  regular  forensic 
discussion. 

I  am  Dr.  Sir,  yours  with  true  regard. 


THE    AMERICAN   QUARTERLY    REVIEW   ARTICLE    ON 
MR.    WEBSTER'S   SPEECHES. 

To  Greorge  TicJcnor.1 

Saturday  Morning.     [June,  1831] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  received  a  copy  of  the  Quarterly,  but,  before  I 
had  read  the  article,  lent  it  to  Mr.  Button.  He  has  returned  it 
with  this  note.  Yesterday,  I  went  carefully  through  the  article.2 
It  is  all  that  I  could  possibly  desire.  There  is  nothing  that  need 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  Life  of  Webster,  by 
George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  p.  409. 

2  A  review  of  Mr.  Webster's  Speeches  and  Forensic  Arguments,  written  by  George 
Ticknor  and  published  in  the  American  Quarterly  Review,  June,  1831.    "It"  (the 
volume),  wrote  Mr.  Ticknor,  "  is  marked  throughout  to  an  uncommon  degree  with 
the  best  characteristics  of  a  generous  nationality.     No  one,  indeed,  can  open  it  with 
out  perceiving  that  ...  it  ...  must  have  been  the  work  of  one  born  and  educated 
among  our  free  institutions,  formed  in  their  spirit,  and  animated  and  sustained  by  their 
genius  and  power.    The  subjects  discussed,  and  the  interests  maintained  in  it,  are 
entirely  American.  ...    As  we  turn  over  its  pages,  .  .  .  and  see  how  completely 
Mr.  Webster  has  identified  himself  with  the  great  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
how  they,  in  their  turn,  have  inspired  and  called  forth  the  greatest  efforts  of  hia 
uncommon  mind,  we  feel  as  if  the  sources  of  his  strength,  and  the  mystery  by  which 
it  controls  us,  were,  in  a  considerable  degree,  interpreted.    We  feel  that,  like  the 
fabulous  giant  of  antiquity,  he  gathers  it  from  the  very  earth  that  produced  him ; 
and  our  sympathy  and  interest,  therefore,  are  excited,  not  less  by  the  principle  on 
which  his  power  so  much  depends,  than  by  the  subjects  and  occasions  on  which  it  is 
so  strikingly  put  forth.0 
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be  changed.  If  it  should  be  printed  separately,  room  would  be 
more  at  command,  and  there  are  possibly  one  or  two  points  which 
might  be  a  little  more  expanded.  I  have  made  some  attempt  to 
see  you  ;  which  I  shall  renew  so  soon  as  the  "  all-conquering  sun 
shall  intermit  his  wrath."  I  hope  you  are  alive  to-day. 

Yours,  D.  W 

To  Mr.  Ticknor. 

Thursday  Morning.     [June  16,  1831] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  believe  things  will  be  put  in  train  for  a  reprint, 
and,  as  you  have  leisure,  will  beg  of  you  to  think  of  the  expediency 
of  expanding  two  topics  a  little  more. 

1.  The  nullification  topic,  about  which  we  have  conversed. 

2.  The  finance  topic,  with  a  pretty  cogent  page  or  two,  in  favor 
of  maintaining  the  national  bank. 

In  mustering  over  some  old  papers  the  other  day,  I  found  a 
speech,  on  the  subject  of  the  present  bank.  I  did  not  stop  to 
read  it,  and,  like  everybody  else,  had  quite  forgotten  it.  It  may 
contain  something.  I  will  send  it  to  you  on  my  return. 

We  are  off  at  nine  o'clock  for  Boscawen. 

Yours  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 


ATTITUDE  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

On  August  19,  -1831,  Commodore  R.  F.  Stockton  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  on  his  chances  for  the  Presidency :  — 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  We  have  had  recently  but  little  communication  on  the 
subject  of  politics,  and  this  letter  may  not  perhaps  be  acceptable. 

The  present  posture  of  public  affairs,  however,  tempts  me  to  communicate 
to  you  some  views  which  I,  in  common  with  many  friends  here  and  at  the 
South,  entertain.  Mr.  Calhoun's  friends,  I  presume,  no  longer  hope  for  his 
success;  his  last  address  to  the  public  has,  in  my  opinion,  settled  that  matter. 
Mr.  Clay  cannot,  in  my  poor  opinion,  succeed.  The  popularity  of  General 
Jackson  is  on  the  wane.  If  you  can  get  back  to  your  free-trade  notions  of 
1824,  and  to  the  old  Federal  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  judiciary,  and  to  some 
point  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvement  where  the  funds  of  the  nation 
may  be  used  safely  for  that  purpose,  without  encouraging  the  system  of 
"  log-rolling,"  so  dangerous  to  all  honest  legislation,  your  chance  is  good. 

Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis  states  in  his  Life  of  'Webster,  Vol.  I.  p.  399, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  from  the  representatives  of  Commodore  Stockton 
Mr.  Webster's  answer  ;  but  that  its  nature  can  be  seen  from  the  following, 
which  was  indorsed  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting  on  the  letter :  — 

Answered  August  25.  Glad  to  receive  his  letter.  As  to 
getting  back,  difficulty  is  not  in  my  position,  but  in  that  of  the 
country.  Country  cannot  go  back  —  cannot  bear  violent  change. 

VOL.  IV.  —  14 
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Said  at  the  time  (1824)  I  would  not  vote  to  change  back  again. 
As  to  judiciary,  never  altered  my  opinions,  that  it  is  in  danger. 

Mr.  Curtis  adds  that  the  reader  can  easily  see  from  this  endorsement  how 
Mr.  Webster's  reply  "must  have  expressed  the  character  of  this  statesman, 
whose  opinions  were  never  varied  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  nominations,  at 
any  time  in  his  whole  career." 


LODGINGS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

To  Nathan  Appleton,  Boston.1 

SANDWICH  Sept  11  (1831) 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  enclosed  is  from  the  keeper  of  the  Hotel 
in  which  we  lodged  last  Session.  The  rooms  are,  two  rooms  on 
the  second  story  one  pretty  large  one,  in  front,  one  smaller  in  the 
rear,  connected  by  a  door  of  common  size.  The  largest  was  Mrs. 
Webster's  room  to  see  her  friends,  and  we  dined  there  also,  when 
we  had  company.  The  smaller  room  was  used  as  a  study  but  we 
dined  in  it  when  quite  alone. 

2  rooms  in  the  story  next  above,  which  are  comfortable  lodging 
rooms,  and  other  rooms  still  higher  up  for  servants. 

These  rooms  would  accommodate  two  gentlemen  very  well  — 
there  would  be  a  lodging  room  &  a  reading  or  sitting  room  for 
each  &  breakfast  or  dinner  could  be  served  in  the  larger  without 
inconvenience.  But  they  would  not  well  accommodate  three  gen 
tlemen  without  compelling  some  of  them  to  read  &  write  in  their 
lodging  room. 

My  expectation  is  that  Mrs.  Webster  will  join  me  at  W.  about 
the  10th  March  —  there  will  be  room  enough  for  her.  She  talks 
something  of  bringing  her  sister,  Mrs.  Newbould  with  her  but  I 
regard  that  as  too  uncertain  to  be  the  basis  of  any  calculation. 
If  Mrs.  Appleton  should  accompany  you,  or  join  you,  there  would 
be  room  enough,  of  course  for  her.  If  she  should  not,  and  your 
daughter  should  visit  Washington,  an  arrangement  could  be  made 
to  accommodate  her. 

Under  the  circumstances  shall  we  engage  the  rooms  ?  The 
charge  is  high  for  us  two ;  but  the  omission  of  corkage  (one 
dollar  per  bottle)  is  a  considerable  diminution.  I  have  had  a 
coloured  man  as  my  servant,  for  many  years ;  the  keeper  of  the 
hotel  furnishes  one  good  one,  &  these  are  enough.  Mr,  Gorham 
can  tell  you  what  rooms  &  lodgings  would  cost  at  Gadsbys*  cork 
age  included.  Gadsby's  rooms  are  much  larger  &  handsomer  & 
1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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his  house  much  nearer  the  capital.  In  other  respects,  at  least  in 
some  other,  I  should  prefer  Barnards.  I  believe  Gadsby's  culi 
nary  establishment  is  as  good  as  Barnards.  If  you  will  write  me  a 
line  to  say  what  you  think  upon  all  this,  I  will  give  Mr.  Barnard 
an  answer.  For  myself  I  have  no  strong  opinion  either  way. 
The  price  is  high  for  our  own  lodging  &  board,  while  alone,  which 
so  far  as  my  family  is  concerned,  will  probably  be  three  months. 
In  general,  I  have  found  that  somebody  wanted  the  pay,  as  much 
as  I  wanted  rooms,  and  have  not  engaged  them  until  I  arrived. 
Yet  there  may  be  some  danger  that  we  shall  not  find  what  will 
well  suit  us.  I  shall  remain  here  some  four  days  longer.  You 
may  address  me  at  this  place. 

Yrs  truly  D.  WEBSTER 

It  is  exceedingly  warm  here  for  to  day 


THE   RELIEF  OF  INSOLVENTS. 
To  James  Buchanan.1 

BOSTON,  September  24,  1831. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  The  decision  at  the  Treasury,  on  our  (or  more 
properly  on  your)  act  of  the  last  session,  astonished  me.  I  had 
never  dreamed  of  any  such  thing.  If  you  think  the  enclosed 
expression  of  opinion  will  do  any  good,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
communicate  it. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  friendly  expressions  ;  and,  as  I 
did  you  no  more  than  justice,  in  regard  to  your  agency  in  the 
passing  of  the  Insolvents'  Relief  Bill,  I  trust  I  shall  on  no  occa 
sion  do  you  less.  I  would  express  the  hope  of  seeing  you  at 
Washington,  in  the  winter,  if  it  were  not  that  such  an  expression 
might  imply  an  expectation  that  you  are  not  to  be  elsewhere  at 
that  time.  Not  knowing  at  all  how  that  may  be,  I  must  confine 
myself  to  the  tender  of  general  good  wishes,  and  to  the  assurances 
of  esteem  and  regard.  D.  W. 

To  James  Buchanan. 

BOSTON,  September  24,  1831. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  enclosing  the  copy  of  one  from 
yourself  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  relative  to  the  con 
struction  of  the  act  of  the  last  session  for  the  relief  of  certain 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  Life  of  Webster,  bj 
George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  pp.  405-406. 
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insolvents.  Your  communication  furnished  me  with  the  first 
information  of  the  construction,  proposed  to  be  put  on  that  act,  at 
the  departments.  I  confess  I  am  quite  surprised  by  it.  No  such 
construction  ever  occurred  to  me  as  being  possible,  nor  was  ever 
suggested,  to  my  knowledge,  by  any  one.  The  language  of  the 
act  appears  to  me  to  be,  as  it  was  intended  it  should  be,  general, 
and  unambiguous.  I  must  acknowledge  I  can  see  no  ground, 
upon  which  its  application  can  be  restricted  in  the  manner  pro 
posed,  which  I  am  quite  sure  would  be,  as  you  say,  quite  at  war 
with  the  intentions  of  every  one  of  those  who  concurred  in  the 
law. 

With  the  most  unfeigned  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Attorney- General,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  think  that  he  has 
taken  the  right  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  If  he  has  done 
so,  we  were  very  clumsy  law-makers. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


MR.   CLAY   URGED   TO  ENTER  THE  SENATE. 

To  Henry  Clay.1 

BOSTON,  October  5,  1831. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Mr.  Everett  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  your 
letter  to  him,  stating  the  results  of  the  Kentucky  election. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  some  regret  was  felt  in  this  quarter, 
that  those  results  were  not  more  strongly  in  our  favor,  but,  upon 
the  whole,  a  general  satisfaction  as  to  that  matter  now  prevails, 
and  all  think  that  Kentucky  has  at  least,  by  a  certain,  if  not  by  a 
great  majority,  declared  against  the  present  Administration.  For 
my  own  part,  I  can  say,  with  great  truth  and  sincerity,  that  I 
know  no  political  men  more  deserving  the  thanks  of  the  country, 
than  our  friends  in  Kentucky.  I  have  some  conception  of  the  ob 
stacles  with  which  they  have  had  to  contend,  not  for  once,  but  for 
many  times,  and  their  spirit,  zeal,  and  perseverance  in  maintaining 
the  cause  of  good  government,  place  them,  in  my  judgment,  in 
the  first  class  of  really  patriotic  citizens.  This  opinion  I  often  ex 
press,  and  it  gives  me  always  pleasure  to  express  it.  Whatever 
events  may  come  upon  us,  I  feel,  for  one,  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  good  men  of  Kentucky,  for  the  firmness  with  which  they  have 
breasted  a  storm,  which  has  threatened,  and  I  think  still  threat- 

1  Private  Correspondence  of  Henry  Clay. 
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ens,  to  overturn,  not  only  the  interests  and  institutions,  but  the 
Constitution  of  the  country. 

You  must  be  aware,  my  dear  sir,  of  the  strong  desire  mani 
fested  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  that  you  should  come  into 
the  Senate.  There  is,  certainly,  a  strong  feeling  of  that  sort,  all 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  I  learn  its  existence  from  private 
letters,  as  well  as  from  the  public  newspapers.  The  wish  is  en 
tertained  here,  as  earnestly  as  any  where.  For  myself,  1  hardly 
know  what  my  own  wishes  are,  because  I  suppose  Mr.  Crittenden 
will,  of  course,  be  thought  of  again.  He  has  so  much  talent  and 
fitness  for  the  place,  is,  according  to  my  apprehension  of  his  char 
acter,  so  true  and  trustworthy,  has  done  so  much  for  the  general 
good,  and  been  so  marked  an  object  besides,  for  the  opposition 
and  reproach  of  the  present  dominant  party  at  Washington,  that 
I  find  myself  incapable  of  desiring  any  thing  incompatible  with 
his  wishes  or  expectations.  But  I  know  not  what  his  wishes  are. 
Independent  of  considerations  of  this  kind,  the  force  of  which  you 
can  weigh  infinitely  better  than  I  can,  I  should  entirely  concur 
with  others  in  deeming  it  most  expedient  for  you  to  come  now 
into  the  Senate.  We  are  to  have  an  interesting  and  an  arduous 
session.  Every  thing  is  to  be  attacked.  An  array  is  preparing 
much  more  formidable  than  has  ever  yet  assaulted,  what  we  think, 
the  leading  and  important  public  interests.  Not  only  the  Tariff, 
but  the  Constitution  itself,  in  its  elementary  and  fundamental 
provisions,  will  be  assailed  with  talent,  vigor,  and  union.  Every 
thing  is  to  be  debated,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  been  settled.  You 
perceive  imposing  proceedings,  under  high  names,  going  on  in 
Philadelphia.  You  see  measures  adopted  to  try  the  Constitution, 
further  South.  You  see,  every  where,  I  think,  omens  of  a  contest 
of  no  ordinary  character.  At  the  same  time,  discouraging  things 
are  happening,  such  as  the  Baltimore  nomination  and  its  accept 
ance.  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  prospect  of  toil  and 
labor  which  is  before  me,  if  honor  and  conscience  were  not  in  the 
way,  I  would  give  my  place  to  another.  But  these  dictate  to  me, 
or  seem  to,  that,  so  far  as  depends  on  so  humble  an  individual  as 
myself,  the  crisis  must  be  met.  But  it  would  be  an  infinite  grati 
fication  to  have  your  aid,  or  rather  your  lead.  I  speak  in  un 
affected  sincerity  and  truth,  when  I  say  that  I  should  rejoice, 
personally,  to  meet  you  in  the  Senate.1  I  am  equally  sincere  in 

1  Mr.  Clay  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1831,  and  took  his  seat  in 
December  of  that  year. 
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saying  that  the  cause  would,  under  present  circumstances  be 
materially  benefited  by  your  presence  there.  I  know  nothing  so 
likely  to  be  useful.  Every  thing  valuable  in  the  Government  is 
to  be  fought  for,  and  we  need  your  arm  in  the  fight.  At  the  same 
time,  my  dear  sir,  I  would  not,  even  thus  privately  and  confiden 
tially  to  you,  say  any  thing  not  consistent  with  delicacy  and 
friendship  for  Mr.  Oittenden,  for  whose  character  I  have  great 
regard,  and  toward  whom  you  and  others  have  taught  me  to 
entertain  the  feelings  of  a  friend.  Would  to  God  we  could  have 
you  both,  at  this  crisis  in  the  public  councils. 

I  ought  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  several  friends  of 
mine,  who  have  visited  you  in  the  course  of  the  season.  They 
express  themselves  highly  gratified  by  your  hospitality  and  good 
offices. 

I  pray  a  most  respectful  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Clay,  and  hope 
that  at  some  time,  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  Mrs. 
Webster  may  have  the  pleasure  of  making  her  acquaintance. 
Clark,  Letcher,  and  Kincaird,  I  believe,  are  not  at  great  distances 
from  Lexington.  If  you  see  them,  tender  my  regards  to  them. 
I  hope  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you. 


MR.  WIRT  AND  THE  ANTI-MASONS. 

To  Ambrose  Spencer,  Albany,  N.  Y.1 

BOSTON  Nor.  16, 1831 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  I  wrote  you  a  hasty  line,  sometime  ago,  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  friendly  letter  of  the  24.  of  Octo 
ber,  &  promising  to  give  you  my  thoughts  on  the  highly  important 
matters,  to  which  it  relates. 

I  incline  to  think,  my  Dear  Sir,  that  it  may  be  a  wise  decision, 
on  your  part,  with  your  present  opinions,  to  abstain  from  attend 
ing  the  Baltimore  Convention  ;  for  I  am  convinced  you  will  find 
there,  should  you  go,  very  little  inclination  to  support  Mr.  Wirt's 
nomination.  Indeed  [if]  the  members  of  it  should  vote  to  support 
Mr.  Wirt,  unanimously,  &  Mr  Clay  should  fully  concur  therein. 
I  think,  judging  from  what  I  see  around  me  here,  we  could  not 
induce  the  People,  generally,  to  vote  for  him.  I  am  astonished 
to  hear  —  but  I  do  daily  so  hear — persons  who  were  never 
Masons,  &  who  are,  in  truth,  in  their  sentiments,  Anti-Masonic ; 

1  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society. 
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that  is,  they  disapprove  of  Secret  Societies,  say,  nevertheless, 
that  between  Mr  Wirt,  standing  as  he  now  does,  &  Genl  Jackson, 
they  should  go  for  the  latter.  This  seems  strange,  but  it  is  true. 
In  this  part  of  the  Country,  at  least  in  this  state,  Anti -Masonry, 
as  a  sentiment,  is  gaining  ground  ;  but  Anti-Masonry  as  a  political 
party,  or  basis  of  such  party,  I  do  not  think  is  gaining.  Our 
people  do  not  feel  that  Anti-Masonry,  alone,  is  a  principle  broad 
enough  to  save  the  Country,  &  maintain  the  Govt. 

I  think  further,  that  with  us,  Mr  Wirt's  nomination  has  greatly 
checked  the  progress  of  Antimasonry  itself.  It  has  caused  dis 
satisfaction,  &  suspicion,  in  many,  in  whom  nothing  of  either 
existed  before.  Of  your  own  state  you  can  judge  better,  but  I 
have  been  all  along  apprehensive,  that  there  being  no  National 
Republican  candidates  nominated,  generally,  throughout  N  York, 
very  many,  who  dislike  Anti-Masonry,  would  go  over  to  the  Jack 
son  party.  I  have  never  thought  it  possible  to  get  the  vote  of  N 
York  for  Mr  Wirt  —  tho  I  am  a  poor  judge,  on  that  question.  He 
cannot,  I  think,  obtain  any  votes  in  N.  E.  out  of  Vermont.  He 
has  no  chance,  at  all,  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Indiana,  or 
Louisiana.  And  as  to  Ya.  I  do  not  think  a  respectable  ticket  could 
be  found  for  Mr  Wirt,  in  that  State,  under  present  circumstances. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  my  Dear  Sir,  that  Mr  Wirt  acted  under 
great  mis-information,  when  he  accepted  the  nomination  at  Balti 
more.  I  believe  I  must  say,  that  it  is  among  our  misfortunes  that 
Anti-Masonry,  in  this  State,  has  not  fallen  into  the  lead  of  the 
most  prudent  &  popular  persons.  Its  course,  therefore,  with 
us,  has  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  it  might  have  been ;  &,  for 
a  like  cause,  I  fear  Mr  Wirt  had  not  before  him  an  accurate  view 
of  the  ground,  so  far  as  it  respected  this  quarter.  As  I  observed 
in  my  former  short  letter,  I  believe  Mr  Wirt's  nomination  has 
secured  Genl.  Jackson's  reelection !  I  believe  he  cannot  take  a 
vote  from  Genl  Jackson,  but  may  take  a  few  from  Mr  Clay ; 
that  is,  the  Vermont  votes.  But  a  greater  evil  resulting  from  his 
nomination,  is,  that  it  greatly  discouraged  those,  who  were  de 
sirous  of  producing  a  change  in  the  Gen  Administration,  &  greatly 
encouraged  the  friends  of  the  present  President. 

I  hope,  indeed,  for  a  different  result,  but  I  do  not  expect  it.  It 
is  true,  the  events  of  the  Session  may  produce  new  aspects  of 
things,  &  I  am  willing  to  anticipate  the  best. 

I  have  thus,  my  Dear  Sir,  freely,  &  in  entire  &  close  confidence, 
expressed  my  thoughts.  You  will  not  find  much  comfort  in  them. 
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But  let  us  trust  to  a  kind  Providence,  &  still  adhere  to  the  great 
interests  of  the  Country.  We  shall  at  least  then  deserve  success. 
I  do  not  fear  great  mischief  from  acts  of  Congress.  Our  most 
imminent  danger,  at  present,  is  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
appointing  power  is  likely  to  be  exercised.  We  must  pray  for 
long  life  for  all  good  men  in  office,  &  deeming  our  Country  yet 
too  young  to  be  ruined,  we  must  resist  evil,  wherever  we  meet  it, 
&  overcome  it  if  we  can.  May  Heaven  prosper  us! 

It  will  give  me  true  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  often,  &  I  may 
prove  myself,  a  more  punctual  correspondent,  hereafter,  than  on 
this  occasion. 


THE  FOURTEENTH  CONGRESS. 

To  George  Ticknor.1 

1831. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  had  time  to  add  but  very  little  to  the 
sheets  you  have  already  had,  and  no  time  to  read  over  any  thing. 
But  I  will  endeavor  between  this  and  nine  o'clock  this  P.  M.  to 
bring  the  important  narrative  down  to  1816.2 

Yours,  D.  WEBSTER. 

N.  B.  I  have  seen  no  such  Congress  for  talents  as  the  four 
teenth.  It  commenced  its  first  session  December,  '15,  and  termi 
nated  its  second  March,  '17.  If  you  run  over  the  Journal,  you 
will  see  that  the  House  of  Representatives  was  particularly 
strong. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  thing  of  mine,  Congressional, 
earlier  than  my  return  to  Congress  in  1823,  of  interest,  beyond 
what  you  have. 

I  had  a  hand,  with  Mr.  Eppes  and  others,  in  overthrowing 
Mr.  Monroe's  conscription,  1814,  and  [there  is]  a  long  speech  on 
that  subject,  in  manuscript.3  But  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  notice  it. 

So  of  my  resolutions  in  1813.  They  were  right  —  our  Govern 
ment  was  completely  cajoled  by  France,  but  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  allude  to  that  now,  I  know  not,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  is. 
I  will  be  at  home  this  evening,  if  you  want  to  talk,  and  will  send 
me  word.  D.  W. 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  pp.  409-410. 

2  The  Autobiography. 

8  This  manuscript  is  now  in  tbe  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  and  is  printed 
in  Speeches  in  Congress  Hitherto  Uncollected. 
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RECIPROCITY    WITH   THE   BRITISH   WEST   INDIES. 

To  John  Quincy  Adams.1 

Tuesday  Eve'  Jan  24  [1832] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Does  it  so  happen,  that  you  can,  from  recol 
lection,  &  without  the  trouble  of  any  research,  refer  me  to  any 
documents,  or  fact,  anterior  to  Mr  Monroe's  Administration,  show 
ing  that  U.  S.  in  their  negotiations  with  England,  had  preferred 
a  claim  to  the  admission  of  our  produce,  into  the  British  W.  Indies, 
subject  to  the  same  duties  only,  as  were  paid  on  products  of  the 
same  kind,  imported  from  the  Continental  Colonies  of  G.  B  ?  I  pray 
you  not  to  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  research  ;  but  if  anything 
of  this  kind  be  in  your  recollection,  it  wd  oblige  me  to  have  a 
reference  to  it.  Yours  with  entire  regard  DANL  WEBSTER. 


COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 

To  Hon.  James  Harbour,  B  arbour  sville,  Orange  Co.,  Fa.2 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  8,  1832 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  send  you  a  newspaper,  containing  the  remarks 
of  Genl  Smith  in  the  Senate,  on  Mr.  Van  Buren's  nomination,  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  your  attention  to  that  part  of  them  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  Act  of  Mar.  1, 1823. 

He  seems  to  think,  as  you  will  see,  that  the  important  provision 
respecting  equality  of  duties,  contained  in  that  act,  passed  unno 
ticed  by  any  one.  Such  a  thing  is,  of  course,  exceedingly  improba 
ble,  since  it  is  the  main  provision  in  a  principal  section  of  the  act. 
I  am  told,  too,  by  those  who  were  here  at  the  time,  that  not  only 
was  this  provision  perfectly  well  understood,  in  Congress,  but  that 
it  attracted  the  notice  of  persons  not  in  Congress,  and  that  as  soon 
as  the  Bill  was  printed  and  published,  and  while  yet  on  its  pas 
sage,  the  British  minister  suggested  to  the  Department  of  State, 
his  views  of  it. 

I  have  looked  for  the  Debate,  in  the  Senate,  on  this  bill.  All 
I  have  been  able  to  find  is  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the 
26th  or  27th  of  February,  if  I  rightly  remember  the  day.  It  is 
there  stated  that  the  Bill  was  introduced  by  you,  as  Chairman  of 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  John  Quincy  Adams 
Papers. 

2  This  letter  is  printed  from  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  and  Mr. 
Barbour's  reply  from  the  original,  both  in  the  Greenough  Collection.    See  Life  of 
Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  p.  424. 
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the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  its  principles  and  pro 
visions  explained ;  and  that  Messrs  Smith,  Lloyd,  &c  took  part  in 
the  discussion  of  its  details.  My  object  now  is  to  inquire  whether 
you  are  able  to  recollect  what  occurred,  in  the  Senate,  respecting 
this  provision  of  the  third  section  of  the  Bill,  and  whether  that 
third  section  with  the  word  "  elsewhere  "  and  all  its  other  words, 
was  explained  by  yon,  and  its  object  stated,  in  your  general  speech, 
on  introducing  the  Bill  ? 

You  will  see  that  one  of  the  Genl's  remarks  would  seem  to 
imply  that  I  was  present  at  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  &  was  silent. 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  particulars,  it  would  have  been  better, 
perhaps,  if  the  worthy  member  had  been  a  little  more  distrustful  of 
his  own  memory.  I  was  not  a  member  of  either  House  of  Con 
gress,  when  the  Bill  passed.  I  pray  you  to  accept,  My  Dear  Sir, 
assurances  of  my  cordial  regards  DANL  WEBSTER 

In  his  reply  dated  Feb.  17,  Mr.  Barbour  said  : 

"  Although  I  am  aware  that  one  should  speak  with  diffidence  of  events  long 
past,  of  which  there  is  no  memorial  but  a  frail  memory,  still  from  my  peculiar 
relation  to  the  subject  matter  of  your  enquiry,  I  think  I  can  speak  with  some 
degree  of  confidence,  as  to  the  facts  regarding  which  you  ask  for  information. 
You  are  aware  that,  immediately  after  the  war,  the  United  States  determined 
to  adopt  perfect  reciprocity  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  its  commercial  inter 
course  with  all  nations,  —  that  while  Great  Britain  had  reluctantly  yielded  to 
this  principle,  in  our  intercourse  with  her  European  possessions,  she  perti 
naciously  refused  it,  in  our  trade  with  her  West  India  Colonies,  and  her  efforts 
were  incessant  to  mould  the  intercourse  to  her  peculiar  advantage.  It  is  also 
known  to  you  that  our  Minister  at  London  at  that  time,  continually  impressed 
on  the  American  Government  that  so  long  as  we  permitted,  without  resistance, 
a  course  of  things  to  be  pursued,  so  injurious  to  us,  and  so  beneficial  to  Great 
Britain,  remonstrance  would  be  in  vain.  Our  remedy  was  to  be  found  only  in 
a  vigorous  countervailing  policy.  I  happen  to  know  that  this  was  the  opinion 
of  both  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe.  Hence  the  commencement  of  the  war 
of  regulations  between  the  two  powers,  a  policy  which  was  then,  I  may  say, 
almost  universally  approved  of,  judging  by  the  votes  in  both  Houses  on  the 
bill  which  was  first  enacted  on  this  subject,  and  it  was  also  believed,  in  the 
sequel,  that  to  this  course  was  to  be  ascribed  the  relaxation,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  of  her  exclusive  pretensions.  Eventually,  in  the  session  '22-3, 
the  progress  of  affairs  called  for  a  new  enactment.  At  that  time  it  was  my  lot 
to  be  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
Bill  as  it  passed,  I  believe,  was  furnished  by  the  Administration.  When  it 
was  presented  to  the  Committee,  our  attention  was  drawn  to  these  since  noto 
rious  words  'or  elsewhere.'  We  understood  them  in  the  sense  which  has 
ever  been  ascribed  to  them.  I  was  directed,  however,  by  the  Committee,  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
if  our  interpretation  of  these  words  was  the  one  designed,  and  also  to  obtain 
all  the  information  in  the  possession  of  the  Administration,  and  its  views  on 
the  whole  matter.  I  obeyed  these  instructions  by  calling  on  Mr.  Adams,  and 
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communicating  the  wishes  of  the  Committee.  He  went  fully  into  the  matter ; 
first  by  stating  that  the  policy  on  which  the  bill  was  formed,  was  the  result  of 
the  deliberate  consideration  of  the  whole  Cabinet,  and  had  its  unanimous 
approbation.  He  proceeded  to  develope  the  reasons  which  had  brought  them 
to  that  result.  These  it  is  unnecessary  to  state.  It  may  be  proper,  however, 
to  refer  to  one  of  them  as  connected  with  the  more  particular  object  of  your 
inquiry.  Were  the  words,  said  he,  'from  elsewhere,'  stricken  out,  it  would 
leave  to  Great  Britain  the  power  of  fixing  such  high  discriminating  duties  in 
favor  of  the  products  of  her  Continental  Colonies,  that  similar  products  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  to  be  feared,  would  be  sent  to  the  ports  of  these  Colonies 
to  profit  by  a  fictitious  naturalization,  so  as  to  be  relieved  from  the  burthen  of 
the  alien  duty,  and  from  thence  to  be  transported  by  British  bottoms  to  the 
places  of  consumption,  and  thereby  Great  Britain  would  monopolize  the  whole 
of  the  navigation  between  the  Continent  and  her  Islands,  to  our  entire  exclu 
sion.  Mr.  Adams  closed  his  remarks  by  saying  he  would  ask  the  President  to 
bring  the  subject  again  under  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  if,  in 
two  or  three  days,  I  would  call  again,  he  would  inform  me  of  the  results  of 
their  deliberations.  I  did  so,  and  he  informed  me  that  they  were  unanimous 
in  advising  the  adoption  of  the  measure,  and  in  particular,  the  words  '  from 
elsewhere.'  The  Committee  was  convened,  again,  and  I  communicated  all 
the  information  I  had  obtained.  As  well  as  I  recollect  they  unanimously 
recommended  reporting  the  bill.  I  think  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  saying  that 
Mr.  Rufus  King  was  a  member  of  the  Committee.  When  we  reflect  on  his 
very  extensive  capacity  and  his  intimate  and  profound  knowledge  of  our  com 
mercial  affairs,  to  say  nothing  of  other  most  respectable  members  of  the  Com 
mittee,  it  furnishes  a  satisfactory  assurance  that  so  important  a  measure  could 
not  have  passed  without  a  due  consideration  and  a  perfect  understanding  of 
the  subject.  It  devolved  on  me  from  my  relation  to  the  Committee,  to  pre 
sent  to  the  Senate  the  whole  subject,  and  all  the  information  which  the  Com 
mittee  had  obtained.  That  duty  I  discharged.  I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  on  what  ground  the  assertion  that  it  was  little  understood  is  to  rest, 
and  I  heard  with  surprise  that  a  deliberate  enactment  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  was  stigmatized  as  a  silly  pretension. 
Although  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  British 
Minister  in  regard  to  this  measure  during  its  pendency  in  Congress,  yet 
I  believe,  from  my  recollections,  that  he  did  express  his  opinions  on  it." 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL   QUESTION. 
To  William  Gaston.1 

WASHINGTON  April  18  1832 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  run  your  eye 
over  this  report,  &  if  its  view  of  the  Constitutional  question  be 
wrong,  wilt  tell  an  old  friend  that  he  has  fallen  into  error. 

Yrs,  with  long  standing  &  most  sincere  regard 

WEBSTER. 


1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Robert  D.  Bronson. 
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ON  A   SPEECH   BY   CHANCELLOR  KENT. 

To  James  Kent}- 

WASHINGTON,  June  5,  1832. 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  —  I  have  just  opened  the  newspaper  and  read  the 
account  of  Mr.  Irving' s  dinner,  and  your  speech  thereat ;  and  I 
resolved  forthwith  to  write  you  one  line,  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
that  the  speech  is  a  delightful  little  thing,  just,  sweet,  affectionate. 
When  I  read  the  paragraph  in  which  you  prefer  what  relates  to  the 
blue  hills  and  mountain  glens  of  our  own  country  to  sketches  of 
foreign  scenes  and  foreign  countries,  I  wanted  to  seize  your  hand 
and  give  it  a  hearty  shake  of  sympathy.  Heaven  bless  this  goodly 
land  of  our  fathers !  Its  rulers  and  its  people  may  commit  a 
thousand  follies,  yet  Heaven  bless  it!  Next  to  the  friends  be 
loved  of  my  heart,  those  same  hills  and  glens,  and  native  woods 
and  native  streams,  will  have  my  last  earthly  recollections ! 
Dulce  et  decorum  est,  etc. 


THE  TARIFF   AND   BANK   BILLS 
To  Jeremiah  Mason.2 

WASHINGTON  June  23,  1832. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  duly  received  your  letter  ten  days  ago.  Mr. 
Biddle,  when  he  wrote  you,  requested  me  to  send  you  copies  of 
the  Reports,  which  I  promised  to  do ;  but  in  truth,  I  had  none  to 
send ;  nor  did  we,  any  of  us,  get  more  than  one  copy,  until  two 
days  ago,  when  Mr.  Bell,  as  he  informs  me,  sent  you  one. 

I  have,  today,  received  your  second  letter,  and  it  has  caused 
me  to  finish  a  duty  which  I  commenced  yesterday,  that  is,  to  write 
you  on  the  subject  of  your  first. 

I  have  reflected  a  good  deal  and  spoken  to  several  friends, — 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  A.  Lawrence,  and  others,  —  as  to  the 
necessity  which  the  "  Globe  "  may  be  supposed  to  have  imposed  on 
you,  to  answer  its  slanders.  On  the  whole,  the  result  of  opinion 
is,  that  there  is  no  immediate  occasion  for  your  appearance  in 
print.  The  abuse  of  the  "  Globe  "  on  this  point,  will  hardly  affect 
the  interest  or  fate  of  the  bank,  in  its  present  crisis ;  and  if  it 
should,  its  mischief  would  be  accomplished  before  your  statement 
could  appear.  My  own  impression  is,  that,  after  the  adjournment 
of  Congress,  let  the  question  go  which  way  it  may,  it  will  le  expe- 

1  Memoir  of  Chancellor  Kent. 

2  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 
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dient  for  you,  at  your  leisure,  to  make  a  suitable  publication  and 
think  it  may  probably  be  expected.  No  doubt,  the  authority  on 
which  the  "  Globe "  proceeds,  is  Mr.  Woodbury,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Hubbard  etc.,  etc.,  or  some  of  them.  In  the  House  of  Represen 
tatives,  the  Tariff  Bill  will  probably  be  passed,  or  rejected,  today, 
I  know  not  which.  If  it  come  here,  we  shall  try,  first,  to  amend, 
and,  second,  if  we  cannot  amend,  to  postpone  the  whole  subject. 
Our  majority,  at  best,  will  be  small  and  feeble.  Party  absorbs 
everything.  New  York  (her  politicians)  are  obviously  willing  to 
sell  the  tariff,  or  anything  else,  for  the  sake  of  making  Mr.  Y.  B. 
Vice  President.  We  shall  know  in  a  few  days  what  the  end  is  to 
be.  The  House  of  Representatives  will  probably  take  up  the 
Bank  Bill  Monday  or  Tuesday.  I  think  it  will  pass  that  house  ; 
but  the  prevailing  impression  is,  that  the  President  will  return 
the  bill  with  his  objections. 

Yours,  truly,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL   ELECTION. 
To  Abraham   Van   Vechten,  Albany,  N.  Y.1 

WASHINGTON  July  2.  1832 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  27th  June,  relative  to  the  recent  nomination  of 
Electors,  in  New  York.  Indeed,  I  had  already  suggested  to  a 
friend,  before  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  that  I  would  take  the 
freedom  to  write  you,  on  the  same  subject.  We  look  on  that 
nomination  as  b'g  on  the  whole,  propitious  to  the  great  cause  of 
the  Country,  under  exist' g  circumstances  &  we  all  wish  it  success. 
I  can  say  to  you,  in  entire  confidence,  that  there  is  a  perfectly 
good  understand'g  between  Mr  Clay,  &  Mr  Wirt;  &  that  they 
had  a  free  &  friendly  conversation  in  regard  to  the  political  state 
of  the  Country,  when  Mr  Wirt  was  here;  that  it  is  generally 
understood  here  that  Mr  Wirt  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  make  public  his  wishes,  that  the  whole  voice  of  all  opposed  to 
the  reelection  of  Genl  Jackson  should  be  united  for  Mr  Clay  ;  & 
that  such  an  opportunity  is  looked  for,  &  is  not  unlikely  to  occur, 
before  the  day  of  giv'g  the  votes. 

I  will  only  add,  that  every  day  br'gs  grounds  for  increased 
hopec  of  success,  if  we  can  but  unite.  We  hear,  to  day  of  a  great 

From  the  draft  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society. 
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defection,  among  the  President's  friends,  in  Kentucky,  &  under 
stand  it  is  likely  to  be  contagious,  along  the  Ohio  River. 

The  Tariff  bill  will  pass,  amended,  in  some  respects.  The 
Bank  Bill  will  pass  the  House,  much  as  it  passed  the  Senate, 
probably,  but  it  is  generally  believed,  &  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
found  true,  that  the  President  will  negative  it. 

This  will  affect  Penna. ;  but  how  deeply,  I  cannot  say. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  all  depends  on  N  York.  We  cannot 
doubt,  if  the  great  State  goes  right,  the  general  result  will  be 
right.  We  therefore  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  beg  of  all  good 
men  in  your  State  that  they  will  make  one  great  effort  to  save  the 
Country  I  am,  Dr  Sir,  with  mo  true  regard,  Yrs 


THE  TARIFF. 
To  John  Quincy  Adams.1 

WASHINGTON.  July  7.  1832 

DEAR  SIR,  —  You  will  receive  herewith  your  various  letters,  re 
specting  the  Tariff  Bill ;  for  the  use  of  which  I  am  quite  obliged 
to  you.  I  feel  the  greatest  anxiety  that  the  House  may  agree  to 
our  amendments,  They  raise,  I  think,  no  question  of  principle,  <fe 
as  to  measure,  &  degree,  they  do  not  depart  farther  from  the  pro 
visions  of  the  House,  than  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of 
fair  difference  of  opinion.  In  respect  to  the  Amendment  on  the 
Woolen  provision,  I  fully  believe  the  whole  bill  will  be  hazarded 
if  that  Amendment  should  be  rejected.  It  is  certain,  that  several 
Senators,  who  voted  for  the  Bill,  will  go  for  its  indefinite  post 
ponement,  if  its  ultimate  form  shall  be  the  same  in  regard  to 
woolens,  as  that  in  which  it  came  from  your  House ;  &  I  incline 
to  think  the  number  of  these,  added  to  the  enemies  of  the  Bill, 
would  make  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  D  Sir  with  regard  Yours  DANL  WEBSTER 


SPEECH  ON  THE  VETO  MESSAGE. 

To  Joseph  Story? 

Saturday  Mor'g,  July  21,  [1832.]  BOSTON. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  came  to  town  last  eve',  &  go  off  this  morning 
at  8  o'clock,  to  Marshfield.    I  shall  stay  there  some  days,  &  intend 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  John  Quincy  Adams 
Papers. 

2  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XIV. 
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during  that  period  to  correct  the  notes  of  my  speech  on  the  Veto 
message.1  You  have  seen  that  message.  My  wish  is  to  give  a 
full  answer  to  its  trash  on  the  Constitutional  question.  That  is 
Taney's  work.  The  argument,  you  perceive  is,  that  some  powers 
of  the  Bank  are  not  necessary,  <fc  so  not  Constitutional.  Now,  my 
dear  Sir,  the  object  of  this  is  to  request  you  to  turn  to  the  message, 
read  this  part  of  it,  &  give  me  in  a  letter  of  three  pages  a  close  & 
conclusive  confutation,  in  your  way,  of  all  its  nonsense  in  this  par 
ticular.  It  will  take  you  less  than  half  an  hour.  Pray  direct  it  to 
me  at  Marshfield,  &  let  me  have  it,  if  possible,  in  two  or  three  days. 
If  you  could  get  it  into  the  Boston  P.  Office  by  4  o'clock,  Monday 
p.  M.,  in  that  case  I  shall  receive  it  on  Tuesday,  which  will  be  in 
season. 

When  I  come  to  town,  I  shall  come  &  see  you.  I  have  been 
unwell  for  three  weeks,  quite  run  down.  I  am  going  to  the 
seacoast  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting. 

Yrs.  always.  DANL  WEBSTER. 


RELATIONS  WITH  MR.   ADAMS. 

To  John  Qidncy  Adams.2 

BOSTON  Nov  7.  1832 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  quite  obliged  to  you  for  your  friendly 
message,  thro  Mr  Charles  Adams,  although  I  had  never,  for  a 
moment,  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion,  that  such  a  move 
ment,  as  rumor  averred  to  be  contemplated,  had  reed,  or  could 
receive,  your  countenance.  In  writing  to  a  friend,  ten  days  ago, 
I  assured  him,  that  there  was  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose, 
that  you  were  knowing  to  any  such  intention,  if  it  existed,  or  would 
encourage  it,  if  you  should  know  it ;  &  that  I  did  not  believe  (&  I 
still  do  not)  that  any  such  intention,  does  in  fact,  exist,  anywhere. 

In  the  engagements  of  the  Court,  I  have  not  yet  found  leisure, 
to  read  Dermot.  The  world  will  have  it,  that  there  is,  &  must 
be,  satire,  lurking  in  it,  tho'  it  is  admitted  to  be  well  disguised. 

Mrs  Webster  is  exceedingly  mortified  that  she  has  not  been 
able  to  pay  her  respects  to  Mrs  Adams.  Since  we  came  to  town, 
either  my  engagements  in  Court,  or  absence  in  N.  Hampshire, 
have  constantly  been  in  the  way  of  such  a  visit,  until  this  week. 

1  Speech  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  July  11,  1832.     See  Col 
lected  Works. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  John  Quincy  Adams 
Papers. 
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We  had  ordered  the  carriage,  both  yesterday  &  today,  for  a  drive 
to  Quincy,  but  on  both  occasions  have  been  prevented  by  the 
weather  from  executing  our  purpose.  It  only  remains  for  us 
to  tender  to  Mrs  Adams  &  yourself  very  hearty  good  wishes 
for  a  pleasant  journey  to  Washington.  Mrs  W.  intends  re 
maining  where  she  is,  thro,  the  winter. 

I  am  D  Sir  yours  with  very  true  regard  <V 

DANL.  WEBSTER 


THE  PROCLAMATION  AGAINST  NULLIFICATION. 

To  Joseph  Story )  Cambridge,  Mass.1 

PHILADELPHIA,  Deer.  27,  1832. 

DR  SIR,  —  I  learn  that  Judge  Baldwin  has  recently  manifested 
an  alienation  of  mind.  He  is  now  under  the  hands  of  medical  men, 
&  confined  to  his  own  house.  It  is  said  to  be  a  decided  case. 

I  believe  I  have  found  out  the  authorship  of  the  Proclamation. 
It  is  the  work,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  Mr.  Trist,  a  clerk  in  the  Depart* 
of  State,  grandson  in  law  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  never  occurred  to 
me  till  his  name  was  mentioned ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so,  as 
I  know  him  well,  &  know  him  to  be  both  sound  &  able  on  that 
point.  The  discussion  of  1830  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  him 
which  has  since  cond.  He  has  written  other  very  good  things. 
Don't  state  this  on  my  authority.2  Mr.  Clay  is  yet  here.  I  go  on 
to-morrow.  Yrs.  D.  WEBSTER. 


NULLIFICATION. 
To  Arthur  Livermore? 

WASHINGTON,  January  5,  1833. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Your  letter  of  December  29th  is  received,  and 
has  given  me  pleasure.     I  regard  you,  my  dear  sir,  not  only  as 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XIV. 

2  Edward  Everett  in  his  Biographical  Memoir  of  Daniel  Webster  states  that  the 
proclamation  "  was  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Livingston,  then  Secretary  of  State,  from 
notes  furnished  by  General  Jackson  himself ;  but  there  is  not  an  idea  of  importance 
in  it  which  may  not  be  found  in  Mr.  Webster's  speech  on  Foot's  resolution."     See 
Mr.  Webster's  letter  of  March  21,  1833,  to  Edward  Livingston,  pp.  229-230,  of  this 
volume,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  part  understood  to  have  been  performed  by  Mr. 
Livingston,  "  in  late  measures  so  necessary  to  the  honor  &  well  being  of  the  Country, 
&  which  have  exhibited  so  much  ability  &  patriotism." 

3  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  pp.  437-438.     Mr.  Liver- 
more  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  1809-1813,  and 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  1825-1833. 
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an  acquaintance  of  many  years'  standing,  but  also  as  one  whose 
countenance  and  kindness  were  important  to  me  in  youth.  I 
shall  be  sure  to  send  you  any  thing  which  I  may  think  you  would 
like  to  receive,  and  I  beg  of  you  not  to  take  the  trouble  to  ac 
knowledge  receipts.  It  will  be  quite  enough  that  I  understand 
generally  that  such  communications  are  welcome. 

The  impression  here  to-day  seems  to  be  that  nullification  has 
assumed  a  less  threatening  aspect ;  at  least,  the  danger  of  imme 
diate  collision  appears  less.  The  act  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  South  Carolina  to  carry  the  ordinance  into  effect  does  not  come 
up  to  the  ordinance.  It  may  happen  that,  notwithstanding  the 
ordinance  and  the  act,  things  may  go  on  much  as  they  have 
done. 

Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  fate  of  the  new  Tariff  Bill. 
It  will  pass  the  House  if  the  President  desires  it ;  but  that  is 
doubtful.  If  it  were  now  in  the  Senate,  it  would  be  postponed 
from  indisposition  to  act  again  on  that  subject  so  soon ;  but  I  do 
not  know  what  will  be  done  with  it  should  it  come  to  us  a  month 
hence. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that,  in  so  changing  a  world,  if  people  will 
but  stand  still,  others,  sooner  or  later,  will  come  to  them.     Were 
you  not  struck  with  this  truth  in  seeing  the  proclamation  ? 
I  am,  dear  sir,  with  constant  regard,  yours, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


DANISH   CLAIMS. 

To  H.  W.  Kinsman.1 

[Last  of  January,  1833] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Notwithstanding  my  last,  I  must  write  you  a 
little  more  fully  on  these  Claims. 

1.  Commerce,  Otis. 

We  represent  two  claimants.  Otis,  the  master,  &  one  owner, 
at  Gloucester. 

The  case  is  postponed,  till  Oct  session,  I  hardly  know  why.  No 
papers  have  come  from  Denmark,  except  the  Condemnation. 

Mr  John  Welles,  &  his  partner  Mr  Saml.  Welles,  &  Mr  Sawyer, 
were  part  owners.  They  do  not  appear  to  claim.  Were  they 
insured  in  England?  Please  to  inquire  of  Mr  Welles,  &  tell  me 
how  this  is. 

1  This  letter  and  the  two  which  follow  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
VOL.  iv.  — 15 
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2.  Mr  N.  Parsons  case,  the  Cornelius  is  rejected.  I  do  not,  at 
present,  know  the  ground  fully ;  as  the  decisions  are  not  pro 
nounced  in  public ;  but  as  near  as  I  can  collect,  the  ground  of 
rejection,  is,  that  the  damages  are  too  much ;  That  the  detention 
was  not  a  long  one,  &  that  the  Board  have  adopted  it,  as  a  gen 
eral  rule,  not  to  allow  for  consequential  damages,  such  as  loss 
of  market,  delay  of  voyages,  arising  from  detention. 

On  the  Meeting  of  the  Commers,  I  will  endeavor  to  learn  their 
grounds,  more  particularly. 

On  some  other  things,  I  shall  write  you  soon 

Yrs  D.  W. 

To  H.  W.  Kinsman. 

WASHINGTON  Feb.  5th.  1833 

MY  DEAR,  —  Among  the  Danish  Claims,  that  of  the  Brig  Com 
merce,  Otis,  is  very  badly  prepared,  &  will  certainly  be  rejected, 
if  strict  and  immediate  attention  be  not  paid  to  it.  The  minute 
I  sent  you,  from  the  Secretary,  was  incorrect.  It  was  another 
Commerce. 

In  this  case,  are  two  memorials,  one  of  Otis  Little,  Ellsworth, 
Maine,  drawn  by  himself,  very  badly  ;  &  one  by  Daniel  W.  Rogers, 
of  Gloucester,  Adrnr  of  Timo.  Rogers,  drawn  by  you.  Each  of 
these  parties  claims,  I  think,  1/3.  of  1/2  —  the  residue  of  Vessel 
&  cargo  is  not  claimed. 

1.  Defect.  There  is  no  proof  of  property  in  the  vessel.  No 
copy  of  the  Regsr,  &  no  bill  of  sale,  Otis  states,  that  the  vessel 
was  built  in  Plymouth,  Mass ;  &  was  purchased  in  Lisbon,  in  the 
Spring  of  1809,  by  himself  and  David  Sawyer,  (both  vessel  & 
cargo)  on  acct.  of  themselves,  and  of  Jno.  &  Saml.  Welles,  Patrick 
Grout,  &  Timo.  Rogers. 

But  there  is  no  copy  of  Register — no  bill  of  sale  —  nor  any 
other  proof  of  ppy  in  Vessel.  This  is  indispensable. 

She  was  captured,  June,  1809.  An  Invoice,  purporting  to  be 
original,  &  also  bill  of  Lad'g,  are  in  the  case,  but  nobody  swears 
to  them.  There  is  also  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Acct  of 
Gould  Brothers  &  Co,  Lisbon ;  but  it  is  not  sworn  to. 

All  this  must  be  attended  to,  without  delay , —  as  no  paper  can 
be  reed,  after  Mar.  1. 

Get  copy  of  Regsr  &  proof  of  purchase  of  vessel.  Get  Little's 
affidavit  —  let  him  swear  to  purchase,  &c,  &  produce  bill  of  sale, 
if  he  has  it.  Let  him  swear  that  the  Bill  of  Lad'g  &  Invoice,  for- 
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warded  by  him,  are  the  true  &  original  Bill  of  Lad'g  &  Invoice. 
Write  to  D.  W.  Rogers,  Gloucester,  immediately,  &  set  him  to 
work. 

If  you  doubt  about  having  time  to  hear  from  Ellsworth,  see 
what  papers  Mrs  Rogers  has.  Perhaps  Mr  Jno.  Welles  can  give 
you  information.  I  suppose  he,  &  his  brother,  &  Mr  Grant,  & 
Mr  Sawyer  were  insured  in  England,  &  on  that  acct.  do  not  claim. 

This  case  is  urgent.  I  see  no  proof  of  the  value  of  the  vessel. 
Has  Mr  Rogers  sent  on  proof  that  he  is  Admr.  of  Timo.  Rogers. 
I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  saw  that  paper  in  the  files. 

Yrs  D.  WEBSTER 

To  H.  W.  Kinsman. 

N,  YORK  Mar.  24,  '33 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  just  reed  news  that  the  Commerce,  Otis, 
is  allowed,  —  so,  if  you  [have]  not  sent  on  already,  you  need  send 
nothing.  Any  thing  sent  now  might  possibly  do  hurt. 

Please  draw  a  power  of  Atty.  from  Capt.  Otis  to  me,  with  power 
of  substitution,  "  to  receive  from  the  proper  officer  or  officers  of 
the  Treasury  Department  of  U.  S.  any  sum  or  sums  of  money 
awarded  to  him  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  Treaty  of  the 
(insert  date)  between  the  U.  S.  &  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Den 
mark,"  &c.,  &  get  a  like  power  from  Mr  Rogers. 

I  write  today  to  Mr  Frothingham,  who  will  enable  you  to  meet 
any  thing  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  pay,  till  I  get  home.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  thing,  not  already  mentioned. 

I  hope  to  be  home  before  the  month  is  out. 

Yrs  truly  D.  WEBSTER 


THE   CLAY  COMPROMISE. 

To  Nathan  Appleton,  Boston}- 

Sunday  Evg  [Feb.  1833] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  cannot  well  say  how  much  I  thought  of  you 
or  how  mournfully,  after  you  left  us.  You  seem  to  have  had  an 
uncommon  share  of  wayfaring  hardships,  preceding  a  great,  per 
haps  the  greatest  of  all  domestic  afflictions.  I  have  tasted  of  that 
cup,  &  know  its  bitterness  —  you  have  all  my  condolence.  Your 
letter  from  N.  Y.  was  duly  rec'd,  as  also  yours  from  Boston,  of 
the  12th.  I  pray  you  to  make  my  most  kind  remembrances  to 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  copies  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 
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your  daughters ;  they  will  be  doubly  dear  to  you  from  the  recent 
occurrence,  &  you  may  well  esteem  them  as  blessings  to  be  cher 
ished,  &  to  be  grateful  for. 

Mr.  Clay  came  forward  with  his  bill  on  tuesday,  as  you  have 
seen.  It  has  thrown  us  into  great  confusion.  I  thought  it 
necessary,  in  the  promptest  manner,  to  signify  my  dissent.  The 
Commee  has  met,  upon  the  bill,  three  or  four  times,  but  as  yet 
has  agreed  on  nothing.  At  our  last  meeting,  he  (Mr.  Clay) 
seemed  to  me,  to  be  half  sick  of  his  own  measure.  I  meet  it 
in  Committee  with  unrelenting  hostility;  so  does  Mr.  Dallas. 
Mr.  Grundy  1  would  gladly  mend  it,  &  turn  it  into  an  administra 
tion  measure.  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  course,  likes  it  as  it  is;  &  Mr. 
Rives  will  also  agree  to  it,  in  its  original  shape.  Mr.  Clayton, 
though  quite  disposed,  I  think,  to  go  with  Mr.  Clay,  will  not  agree 
to  it,  as  it  is.  If  Mr.  Clay  himself  is  satisfied  he  can  report  it  as 
it  is,  since  Mr.  Grundy  will  vote  for  it,  if  it  cannot  be  amended. 
I  think  it  quite  as  likely  as  anything,  that  it  will  be  reported, 
without  amendment,  by  the  votes  of  Clay,  Calhoun,  Grundy  & 
Rives.2  There  is  no  chance  of  getting  it  thro'  the  Senate,  un- 
amended,  nor  probably  in  any  shape.  In  the  meantime  the  H.  of 
R.  seems  to  have  come  to  a  standstill. 

It  does  not  look  as  if  there  was  to  be  any  tariff  this  year.  We 
shall  need  you  next  Session  more  than  ever.  I  have  said  all  I  wish 
on  the  Nullification  matter.  It  does  not  seem  magnanimous  to 
underrate  one's  adversary,  but,  truly,  between  ourselves,  I  was 
greatly  disappointed  in  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  has  little  argument; 
at  least  so  it  appeared  to  me.  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Root,  &  Mr.  Gor- 
ham  are  all  here.  Mr.  Gray  has  taken  your  rooms.  The  Senate 
holds  two  sessions,  a  day,  &  as  the  Commee  on  Mr.  Clay's  bill 
meets  in  the  morning,  I  am  kept  busy. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  most  true  regard,  Yrs 

DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Edward  Everett. 

WASHINGTON  15  Febry  1833 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  a  few  of 
your  thoughts,  say,  a  note  of  the  main  objections,  as  they  strike 
you,  to  Mr  C's  measure.  Let  me  have  them  tomorrow  at  10. 

Having  this  matter  on  my  hands,  and  nullification  also,  I  have 
more  than  I  can  get  along  with 

Yours,  D.  W. 

1  Felix  Grundy  of  Tennessee.  2  William  C.  Rives  of  Virginia. 
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PROPOSED   CONFERENCE   WITH  MR.   LIVINGSTON. 

To  Edward  Livingston.1 

[March  21,  1833] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  learned  that  you  called  at  my  lodgings  on 
the  evening  previous  to  my  departure  from  Washington.  It  is  a 
source  of  regret  to  me,  that  I  was  not  at  home. 

It  was  my  intention,  My  Dear  Sir,  if  circumstances  had  fur 
nished  a  convenient  opportunity,  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  con 
fidentially  before  the  close  of  the  late  Session  upon  subjects 
interesting  to  the  Country.  Although  our  political  associations 
have  not  been  identical,  yet,  from  the  good  understanding,  I  hope 
I  may  say  mutual  respect,  which  has  always  existed  between  us,  I 
flattered  myself  that  you  would  not  be  averse  to  confidential  [in 
terchange]  upon  topics  which  must  arise,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time,  &  on  which  public  men  will  be  obliged  to  act.  No  occasion 
seemed  to  present  itself.  I  am  still  desirous,  however,  of  such  an 
interview,  &,  with  your  permission  shall  seek  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  you,  before  the  expiration  of  many  months. 

It  is  generally  understood,  as  you  are  aware,  that  we  may  not 
have  you  with  us,  thro  the  Summer ;  but  the  public  seems  not  to 
know,  (<fe  in  that  respect  I  am  only  as  well  informed  as  the 
public,)  at  what  time  y'r  residence  at  Washington  may  be  expected 
to  terminate.  I  should  prefer  to  see  you  before  your  final  de 
parture  from  Washington ;  I  do  not  mean  the  breaking  up  of 
your  residence  in  that  City,  but  the  final  taking  leave  of  your 
friends  there,  if  the  general  expectation  is  to  be  realized,  by  your 
leaving  the  Country  for  a  time.  I  understood  from  you  that 
you  might,  perhaps,  be  at  the  north,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Sum 
mer.  Should  that  happen,  &  should  it  also  be  your  expectation 
to  be  at  Washington  again,  after  your  Excursion  to  the  north,  a 
very  convenient  opportunity  will  be  afforded  me  of  seeing  you,  in 
the  course  of  your  northern  journey.  But  if  you  are  not  to  return 

1  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society.  It  is  endorsed  in  another  hand,  "  Supposed  March  21,  1833.  To  Mr.  L. 
(Edward  Livingston  ?) " 

Passages  in  this  letter  indicate  that  it  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Web 
ster  suggests  an  interview  for  an  interchange  of  confidences  on  public  topics,  and 
refers  to  "  the  general  expectation  ...  of  your  leaving  the  country  for  a  time."  A 
memorandum  dictated  by  Mr.  Webster  in  1838  shows  that  on  his  return  from  a 
journey  to  the  West  in  the  summer  of  1833,  he  met  Mr.  Livingston,  in  New  York,  who 
was  then  preparing  to  depart  on  his  mission  to  France.  See  Addresses  Hitherto  Un 
collected,  p.  42,  and  the  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  pp.  464 
and  473-474. 
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to  Washington,  it  will  be  only  left  for  me,  perhaps,  in  making  a 
"tour"  which  I  propose  to  Ohio,  to  go  by  the  South,  &  return  by 
the  North,  instead  of  the  reverse,  as  I  have  hitherto  intended. 
By  this  change,  I  shall  be  able  to  see  you  in  Washington,  pro 
vided  you  should  not  leave  that  place  earlier  than  June.1 

I  leave  this  City  in  two  days,  for  N.  York,  where  I  shall  remain 
till  the  end  of  this  month.  If  you  will  favor  me  with  a  line,  in 
answer  to  this,  addressed  to  me  in  N.  Y.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
it.  But  if  anything  should  lead  you  to  a  desire  to  postpone  any 
answer  which  you  may  think  it  worth  while  to  make,  to  a  later 
period,  please  direct  to  me  at  Boston. 

I  will  not  close  this  letter  My  Dear  Sir,  without  adding  that  I 
find  every  where,  a  high  &  grateful  feeling  of  respect,  entertained 
towards  yourself,  for  the  part  understood  to  have  been  performed 
by  you,  in  late  measures  so  necessary  to  the  honor  &  well  being 
of  the  Country,  &  which  have  exhibited  so  much  ability  & 
patriotism. 

I  need  not  add,  that  in  all  this,  no  one  concurs  more  heartily, 
than,  Sir  Yours  &c 


THE  DOCTRINE   OF   NULLIFICATION. 

To  Mathew  Carey.9' 

BOSTON  May  14,  1833 

DR  SIR,  —  I  reed  &  read  with  interest  your  letter  of  the  9th.  of 
April.  In  most  of  what  you  remark,  I  entirely  concur.  I  think 
there  has  been  culpable  negligence,  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
the  Union  &  the  Government,  in  not  laying  fully  &  seasonably 
before  the  people  the  tendency  &  consequences  of  the  doctrines  of 
Nullification ;  &  that  at  this  moment  it  is  the  incumbent  duty  of 
those  friends  of  the  Union  &  Government  to  resist,  by  all  the 
usual  means  of  discussion,  reasoning,  &  statement  of  facts,  every 
attempt  made,  or  which  may  be  made,  to  produce  a  belief  in  one 
part  of  the  Country,  that  the  people  of  the  other  part  are  hostile 
to  their  interests,  &  meditate  an  attack  on  the  security  of  their 
property.  These  seeds  of  separation,  it  appears  to  me,  are  now 
industriously  sown ;  their  growth  ought  to  be  prevented. 

1  The  letter  has  the  following  endorsement  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting:  "Al 
tered,  so  far  as  to  propose  his  coming  to  New  York  by  April  5,  or  naming  some  day 
in  April  to  meet  me." 

2  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society. 
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It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  in  my  opinion  your  various  short 
tracts  on  the  subject  of  the  Constitution,  &  the  attempts  at  Nulli 
fication,  have  done  much  good ;  &  would  have  done  more,  had 
they  been  more  widely  circulated.  Plain  &  popular  views  of 
these  subjects  often  are  more  effectual,  than  elaborate  essays. 
I  hope  that  you  will  suffer  nothing  to  discourage  you  from  doing 
the  good  that  may  be  in  your  power,  &  that  others  may  not  be 
behind  you  in  the  disposition  to  disseminate  truth,  &  thereby  up 
hold  the  Government  of  the  Country,  in  the  affections  of  the 
people.  With  regard,  Yr  ob.  sert 


MR.  WEBSTER'S    VISIT   TO   THE   WEST. 

To  Henri/  Clay.1 

COLUMBUS,  June  10,  1833. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  at  length  reached  this  point,  after  hav 
ing  been  greatly  delayed  by  the  state  of  the  roads,  produced  by 
excessive  rains.  Such  are  the  accounts  here  of  the  state  of 
health,  in  the  towns  and  near  the  rivers,  and  to  the  southward 
of  it,  that  my  future  movements,  and  the  extent  to  which  I  may 
prosecute  my  journey,  have  become  uncertain.  The  season,  too, 
seems  now  rapidly  advancing  into  hot  weather.  I  have  thought 
it  due  to  your  kindness  and  proffered  hospitality  to  make  this 
suggestion,  lest  you  should  stay  at  Lexington,  in  expectation  of 
my  being  there,  after  the  time  when  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
you,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  leave  home.  I  pray  you 
not  to  stay  a  day  for  me,  since  it  is  so  uncertain  whether  I  shall 
get  to  Lexington. 

I  have  heard  only  to-day  the  dreadful  account  about  poor 
Johnston.  It  is  inexpressibly  shocking. 

To  Henry  Clay. 

CHILLICOTHE,  June  22d,  1833. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Your  kind  letter  of  the  17th  was  put  into  my 
hands  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  just  as  I  was 
getting  into  the  carriage  on  my  departure  for  this  place.  With 
whatever  reluctance,  and  it  was  certainly  very  great,  I  found  it 
unavoidable  that  I  should  give  up  the  Kentucky  portion  of  my 
journey ;  since,  even  though  I  felt  no  fear  about  personal  safety, 
I  should  yet  find  those  whom  I  wished  to  see  either  in  alarm  or 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  Private  Correspondence  of 
Henry  Clay. 
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in  affliction.  Now  that  the  scourge  has  departed,  as  I  hope,  from 
your  immediate  neighborhood,  and  although  Providence  has  kindly 
protected  your  own  roof,  yet  I  can  well  conceive  that  you  must 
have  lost  valued  friends,  and  that  so  terrible  a  visitation  has  left 
a  shock  which  must  continue  to  be  felt  for  some  time. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  proceed  immediately  to  Pittsburg,  and  thence 
by  the  shortest  route  to  New  York  and  New  England.  I  find  Mr. 
Ewing  here,  as  well  as  General  M.  Arthur  and  other  friends.  He 
expresses  great  pleasure  at  the  escape  of  your  family  from  the 
calamity.  There  is  no  sickness  here,  though  a  case  of  cholera  is 
reported  as  having  occurred  at  Portsmouth. 


ON  RETURNING  A  RETAINER. 

To  John  E.  TJiomson,  Princeton,  N.  J.1 

BOSTON,  Aug.  6.  1833 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  On  my  arrival  in  Boston,  a  few  days  after 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  exchanging  a  word  with  you  on  the 
Rail  Road  I  found  your  letter  of  the  12th  of  July,  enclosing  a 
bank  note  of  100  Dollars,  as  a  retainer  from  the  "  Delaware  & 
Raritan  Canal,  and  Camden  &  Amboy  Rail  Road."  My  family 
being  at  Marshfield,  I  proceeded  immediately  to  that  place,  &  have 
there  been  staying  ten  or  twelve  days,  to  recruit  from  the  fatigue 
of  a  long  journey. 

On  coming  to  town  and  recurring  to  your  letter,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  accepting  this  Retainer, 
especially  as  it  is  a  general  one,  &  for  all  causes.  I  have  under 
stood  that  some  other  Rail  Road  was  in  contemplation,  thro 
N.  Jersey,  which  may  possibly  come  in  competition  with  this. 
So  I  was  informed  while  in  N.  York,  on  my  [way]  home,  &  so  I 
have  since  learned  also.  And  it  so  happens,  that  in  this  new  pro 
jected  road,  family  friends  &  connexions  of  mine  are  interested,  I 
believe,  to  some  considerable  extent.  I  have  not  been  retained, 
by  those  concerned  in  this  new  road,  but  on  account  of  the  con 
nexions  of  Mr.  Le  Roy,  &  other  members  of  his  family  in  it,  I  feel 
unwilling  to  be  retained  for  any  opposing  interest.  If  I  am  in  any 
error,  as  to  the  controversies  which  your  company  anticipates,  or 
there  be  any  question  respecting  which  they  would  desire  my  pro 
fessional  advice  or  aid,  I  shall  very  gladly  render  both. 

1  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society. 
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Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
proper  course  to  return  the  Retainer,  &  leave  the  matter  for  the 
further  consideration  of  your  company  in  this  view. 

I  pray  the  most  respectful  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Thomson,  & 
the  members  of  her  family.  &  am  with  regard 

Your  Obt.  Servant 


A   LETTER  OF  INTRODUCTION. 

To  Jeremiah  Smith.1 

BOSTON  Sept  3.  '33 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  bearer  of  this  is  Matthew  St.  Glair  Clarke, 
Clerk  of  Uncle  Sam's  H.  of  Representatives.  He  is  a  very  good 
sort  of  a  fellow  —  came  from  Chambersburg,  &  tells  Dutch  <fe 
Pennsylvania  Stories.  With  all,  he  is  a  reading  man,  with  some 
touch  of  authorship  in  him.  At  present  he  is  wandering  about, 
looking  up  old  &  dust-covered  State  records,  documents,  &  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  He  goes  to  Portsmouth  then  to  Epping,  to  see 
Govr.  Plumer,  &  I  have  advised  him  to  top  off  with  a  short  stop 
at  Exeter. 

You  will  find  him  intellectual  &  agreeable  &  to  say  sooth,  I  was 
[not]  willing  he  should  leave  our  native  state,  without  seeing  the 
best  things  in  it.  Our  native  State  !  What  a  forlorn  &  prostrate 
State  it  is  !  Quantum  mutate  ab  ilia !  eheu  ! 

Yours,  ever,  with  sincerest  regard 

DANL  WEBSTER 


THE   MASSACHUSETTS    GOVERNORSHIP. 

To  Hon.  John  Davis.2 

EXETER,  Sep.  30,  1833. 

MY  D  SIR,  —  I  came  over  here  to  day,  on  professional  busi 
ness  ;  &  had  intended  before  leaving  Boston,  to  write  you  a  single 
word. 

We  are  not  the  fashioners  of  our  own  fortunes.  Our  path  is  often 
prescribed  to  us,  by  a  power  far  greater  than  ourselves.  We 
must  follow  the  course,  which  our  destinies  seem  to  allot  to  us ; 
or,  in  better  words,  we  must  yield  to  those  circumstances,  with 
which  Providence  surrounds  us,  &  follow  whither  they  lead, 
altho'  we  might  have  wished  them  to  be  other  than  they  are.  It 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Davis  Papers,  Ameri 
can  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester. 
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is  not  unlikely,  My  D  Sir,  that  you  may  be  nominated  for  Govr, 
of  Massachusetts.  If  you  should  be,  I  see  nothing  better,  on  your 
part,  than  a  resignation  to  the  course  of  things.  I  know  you 
desire  not  the  place.  For  one,  I  should  hardly  vote  for  you,  were 
I  in  the  Convention,  because  I  should  feel  so  much  unwillingness 
to  draw  you  from  another  sphere.  Yet,  if  the  general  voice  calls 
you  to  the  head  of  the  Commonwealth,  I  should  rather  counsel 
your  obedience  to  that  call.  I  would  not  desire  greatly  to 
influence  your  decision ;  but  I  write  this  merely  to  let  you  know 
that  if  you  should  incline  to  accept  the  nomination,  if  offered,  one 
friend  at  least,  &  he  not  among  the  least  sincere  or  the  least 
attached,  will  approve  your  determination. 

I  pray  you  make  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Davis. 

Yours  always  truly  DANL  WEBSTER. 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE   LAND. 

To  Israel  W.  Kelly,  Salisbury,  N.  IL1 

BOSTON  Oct  26, 1833 

DR.  SIR,  —  I  have  sold  the  lot  for  $1000.  I  had  sold  it  before 
the  receipt  of  your  letter.  I  shall  charge  you  &  Capt  Stevens 
$500.  lost  by  this  sale ;  because,  but  for  you,  I  would  not  have 
sold  it  under  $1500.  I  never  could  get  either  of  you  to  say  it 
was  worth  $800.  I  believe  the  Captain's  highest  mark  was  650. 

Ellen,  as  you  will  have  learned,  has  gone  to  Bangor.  I  suppose 
she  will  be  back  soon,  but  I  have  not  heard  from  her.  I  leave  home 
for  Washington  on  the  13th  of  November.  I  hope  you  will  not  fail 
to  come  down  three  or  four  days  before  that  time.  The  turn 
which  business  has  taken  in  the  Courts  has  so  deranged  my  cal 
culations,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  up  again  this  fall.  I  have 
written  to  Capt.  Stevens  to  come  down. 

It  is  necessary,  as  you  know,  that  you  should  come  down  before 
I  go  away. 

I  have  heard  nothing  of  those  barrels  of  potatoes  which  your 
wife  was  to  send  us.  I  fear  women  are  beginning  to  be  as  faith 
less  as  men. 

Mrs  W.  has  been  quite  unwell  for  three  or  four  days,  but  is 
better.  Mrs  Paige  is  quite  sick  of  a  rheumatic  fever.  She  has 
suffered  much,  but  is  thought  to  be  slowly  recovering.  They 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Fitzroy  Kelly.  Israel  W.  Kelly  married  Rebecca  Fletcher,  sister  of  Grace  Fletcher, 
Mr.  Webster's  first  wife. 
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have  lost  their  man-servant  by  typhus  fever,  of  which  a  good 
many  cases  have  occurred  in  this  town  &  neighbourhood. 

Pray  let  me  hear  from  you,  on  receipt  of  this  &  give  my  love  to 
your  wife,  (notwithstanding  the  matter  of  the  potatoes)  &  to  your 
daughters.  Yrs  truly  D  WEBSTER. 


SPEECH   ON  THE   CHARACTER  OF   WASHINGTON. 

To  Samuel  N.  Sweet.1 

WASHINGTON  December  31st.  1833. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  made  no  speech  on  the  occasion  mentioned  in 
your  letter.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  this  city  on  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Washington's  birth,  and  on  that  occasion 
I  made  some  observations.  Perhaps  it  is  to  those  observations  to 
which  you  refer.  They  were  published  in  pamphlet  form,  but  I 
have  not  a  single  copy.  Should  I  find  one,  I  will  send  it  to  you. 
Thanking  you  for  your  friendly  sentiments, 

I  am  respectfully  yours,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


WASHINGTON  AFFAIRS. 

To  Nathan  Appleton. 

WASHINGTON,  Jan  17. 1834 

DEAR  SIR,  —  You  will  see  that  the  Comptroller  has  been  or 
dered  to  track  back,  on  the  subject  of  the  cotton  duty.  I  hope 
the  temporary  duration  of  the  alarm  wrought  no  great  injury. 
We  are  looking  for  the  proceedings  of  the  Boston  meeting.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Atlas  is  a  Mr.  Orr  (a  N.  H.  man,  son  of  a 
worthy  father,  Col.  Jno.  Orr,  of  Bedford,  Hills0  Co.)  a  reporter 
for  the  Telegraph.  It  rather  looks  to  me  as  if  there  were  certain 
operations  going  on,  not  without  system,  to  obtain  praises  for 
certain  of  our  old  friends,  from  Nullifying  sources,  &  e  contra  I 
think  there  is  little  chance  of  getting  a  maj.  in  house  of  Rep's  to 
restore  deposites  at  present.  If  such  a  majority  should  ultimately 
be  found,  tho'  the  President  should  veto  the  Resolution  for  resto 
ration,  yet,  I  think,  he  must  be  brought  to  some  reasonable  terms. 
I  think  of  saying  a  few  words,  on  Monday,  not  as  discussing  any 
thing  but  simply  expressing  my  opinion,  on  two  or  three  things. 
I  do  this,  to  repel  certain  foolish  inferences  drawn  from  my  silence 

Yrs  truly  D.  WEBSTER 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  copies  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 
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ON  SENDING  HIS   SON  TO  EXETER  ACADEMY. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

WASHINGTON  June  5,  '34 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  I  presume  you  will  be  in  Boston,  by  the  time 
this  letter  shall  arrive.  So  soon  as  you  shall  have  made  a  short 
visit  to  Marshfield,  I  wish  you  to  proceed  to  Exeter  with  Edward. 
It  is  high  time  he  was  at  School.  You  will  take  him  to  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's,  &  see  him  provided  for,  as  to  room  &c.  Ask  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  to  be  kind  enough  to  take  care  of  him,  in  all  those  respects 
in  which  a  boy  needs  looking  after.  He  must,  among  other  things, 
take  the  trouble  of  attending  to  his  personal  cleanliness,  &c.  &c. 
In  all  these  particulars  enjoin  on  Edward  the  importance  of  exact 
&  steady  habits.  As  to  any  clothes,  or  books,  or  other  articles,  if 
he  shall  need  them  Mr.  Chadwick  will  see  him  supplied,  or  tell  him 
where  to  obtain  what  he  wants.  You  must  leave  him  a  little 
pocket  money,  &  a  small  monthly  allowance  can  be  sent  him  from 
home.  Go  with  him  to  Dr.  Abbott,  &  stay  in  town  a  day  or  two, 
until  he  has  been  at  school  once  or  twice,  &  begins  to  feel  a  little 
at  home. 

Congress  will  adjourn,  I  think,  the  30th.  &  I  shall  probably 
be  at  home  the  10  or  15  July.  I  shall  be  detained  here  a  few 
days,  perhaps,  by  business  with  the  Comm'rs,  &  must  stop  a  day 
or  two  on  the  road.  Your  affectionate  father  D  WEBSTER 


THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  Z7.  S.2 

PHILADELPHIA,  July  8th  1834 

GENTLEMEN,  —  We  enclose  you  the  copy  of  a  Resolution,  passed 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  30th  of  June,  by  which 
you  will  perceive  it  is  made  our  duty  to  execute  certain  inquiries 
respecting  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.3  These  inquiries  are, 

1.  Whether  the  Bank  has  violated  its  Charter  ; 

2.  Whether  the  monies  of  the  United  States,  now  remaining  in 
the  Bank  are  safe ; 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 

2  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society. 

3  Mr.  Webster  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  which  had  been 
instructed  to  sit  during  the  recess,  in  order  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  bank 
in  which  the  public  deposits  were  made. 
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3.  What  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  Bank,  since  1832,  in  regard 
to  the  successive  extensions  &  curtailments  of  its  loans  &  discounts, 
and  its  dealings  in  domestic  or  internal  bills  of  Exchange  ; 

4.  And  what  has  been  its  general  conduct  &  management  since 
that  period. 

We  shall  enter  upon  these  inquiries,  at  some  period  before  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress,  &  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  the  most 
full  &  ample  information  upon  all  <fe  each  of  the  points,  enumerated 
in  the  instructions  of  the  Senate.  To  this  end  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  Books  of  the  Bank  should  be  freely  subject  to  our  inspec 
tion,  and  that  we  should  be  furnished  with  all  such  accounts, 
statements,  abstracts,  &  exhibits,  as  we  may  deem  useful  & 
proper.  The  Time  of  commencing  this  examination  will  hereafter 
be  communicated  to  you ;  but  in  order  to  facilitate  our  labor,  &  to 
enable  us  to  go  through  it  with  more  dispatch,  when  we  shall  again 
assemble,  we  have  now  to  request  that  the  following  statements  or 
tables  be  made  out,  &  forwarded  as  soon  as  convenient  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  viz 

I.  A  quarterly  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  and  of  its 
officers,  respectively,  for  the  several  quarters  of  the  years  1832,  & 
1833,  &  the  three  first  quarters  of  1834.    This  statement  to  contain 

1.  Amount  of  notes  discounted. 

2.  Domestic  bills  of  Exchange,  purchased  or  discounted. 

3.  Foreign  bills  of  Exchange,  purchased  or  discounted. 

4.  Balances  due  from  other  Banks,  including  their  notes. 

5.  Balances  due  to  other  Banks. 

6.  Amount  of  specie  ;  specifying  how  much  is  gold  &  how 
much  silver ;  how  much  coin,  &  how  much  bullion. 

7.  Amount  of  public  Deposites.     8.  Amt  of  private  Deposites. 

II.  Statement  of  all  the  dividends  of  the  Bank ;  with  an  account 
of  any  existing  surplus  fund,  or  contingent  fund. 

III.  Statement  of  the  real  estate  &  banking  houses,  held  by  the 
Bank,  with  an  estimate  of  their  value. 

IV.  The  debts  due  the  Bank ;  with  an  estimate,  showing  what 
part  is  regarded  as  bad,  or  doubtful,  &  what  funds,  if  any  are  relied 
on  to  meet  any  deficiency  arising  from  such  causes. 

V.  Copies  of  all  the  bye  laws  &  rules  of  proceeding  adopted  by 
the  Directors. 

VI.  Statement  of  the  rates  of  exchange,  or  domestic  bills,  at 
the  several  quarters  before  mentioned  between  the  principal  dis 
tant  cities,  in  the  U.  S. 
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Heads  of  inquiry,  for  members  of  the  Comee. 

1.  What  is  the  circulating  money  ;  how  much  paper,  &  how 
much  or  how  little  coin  ?     What  denominations  of  coin. 

2.  What  is  the  existing  Banking  system  ?    How  many  Banks, 
with  what  capitals,  &  what  denominations  of  Bills  do  they  issue. 

3.  Are  the  bills  of  these  Banks  at  par,  &  how  widely  do  they 
circulate  ?     Have  the  Banks  made  provision  for  their  payment  in 
other  places,  besides  the  Bank  which  issues  them. 

4.  What  is  the  general  course  of  trade  ?  &  What  is  the  course 
of  exchange  ?     How  are  remittances  made,  &  at  what  rate  are 
bills  bought  &  sold  on  the  great  Cities 

5.  How  have  the  rates  of  exchange  been  affected  by  recent 
measures  of  Govt,  &  how  are  they  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
expiration  of  the  Bank  charter. 

6.  Which  are  the  Deposit  Banks  in  the  States  ?     What  Capital 
—  how  much  public  money  on  Deposit  —  how  is  this  public  money 
secured?     Do  the  Deposit  Banks  deal  in  Stocks  —  how  far  are 
they  able  to  increase  their  discounts,  by  reason  of  having  the  pub 
lic  monies  ?    Is  this  circulation  greater,  &  their  credits  more  widely 
extended  than  before?    Have  they,  in  fact,  extended  their  dis 
counts?     At  what  rate,  do  they  buy  <fe  sell   exchange  ?      How 
largely  does  it  appear  that  they  deal,  in  internal  exchange? 

Do  they  buy  bills,  on  all  parts  of  the  Union  ?  Do  they  deal  in 
inland  bills  without  the  intervention  of  a  broker  ?  Obtain  lists,  if 
practicable  of  their  rates  of  exchange. 

7.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  late  laws,  in  regard  to  the  introduc 
tion  of  gold  coin  into  circulation  ? 

8.  In  what  money  are  payments  made  at  land  offices  ?    Is  this 
money  of  higher  value  than  the  general  circulation  ?    If  so  what 
is  the  rate  of  premium  ? 


THE  FRENCH   CLAIMS   BEFORE  1800. 

To  H.  W.  Kinsman.1 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  11.  1834 

MY  DEAR  Sm,  —  I  wish  to  write  you  a  letter,  in  confidence,  for 
your  own  eyes  &  Mr.  Brooks. 

The  subject,  is  the  French  claims,  before  1800.  I  moved  on 
that  subject,  early  in  the  session  —  had  a  committee  appointed  — 
myself  at  the  head  of  it,  &  we  have  reported  a  Bill.  By  proper 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 
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pains,  this  Bill  will  assuredly  pass  the  Senate.  Two  members  of 
the  Comee.  (Mr.  Grundy  &  Mr.  Preston)  told  me  they  sh'd  be 
glad  to  vote  against  it,  if  they  could,  but  they  could  not  answer 
the  argument  in  its  favor.  I  have  proposed  Wednesday,  the  5th 
of  Feb.,  for  taking  it  up. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  I  think,  to  move  in  the  matter  of  the 
agency.  If  the  Gentlemen  in  interest,  in  our  quarter,  desire  my 
aid,  I  wish  them  to  settle  that  point,  before  a  host  of  other  per 
sons  apply.  Will  you,  therefore,  shew  this  letter  to  Mr.  Brooks, 
&,  if  necessary,  to  Mr.  Edward  Brooks ;  it  need  go  no  farther.  If 
Mr.  Brooks  thinks  proper,  let  him  draw  up  an  agreement,  sub 
stantially  like  that  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  treaty ;  let  him  sign 
it  himself,  &  ask  others  to  sign  it.  If  this  can  be  done,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  it  an  object,  you  may  say  to  Mr.  Brooks  that 
it  is  my  intention  very  much  to  relinquish  other  professional  em 
ployment,  &  give  my  strictest  personal  attention  to  this  business. 
It  will  [be]  an  object  to  do  so,  provided  I  can  obtain  the  agency 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  interest,  in  our  region. 

If  such  an  agreement  shall  be  signed  by  Mr.  Brooks  &  others, 
Mr.  S.  White  would  take  pains  to  get  signers.  Indeed  if  Mr. 
Brooks  enters  into  the  object,  you  may  afterwards  shew  this  let 
ter  to  Mr.  White.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  connected  with  any  other 
person,  in  the  agency,  whatever.  For  what  assistance  you  ren 
der,  I  shall  of  course  compensate  you,  as  we  may  agree ;  but  I 
wish  to  take  the  whole  responsibility  on  myself,  with  nothing  to 
do  with  any  other  agents. 

It  would  oblige  me  if  you  could  attend  to  this  soon,  &  let  me 
know  the  result.  Tell  Mr.  Brooks,  there  is  nobody  here,  out  of 
doors,  that  can  do  any  good : 

Yrs  D.  WEBSTER 


CONGRESSIONAL  MATTERS. 

To  Edward  Everett.1  21st  Jany.  1834 

We  have  adhered  —  34  to  13  —  take  care  of  the  Bill.2 

D.  WEBSTER 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  The  Appropriation  Bill.    The  Senate,  on  Mr.  Webster's  motion,  adhered  to  its 
amendment,  striking  out  the  clause  limiting  the  application  of  the  contingent  fund 
in  the  printing  department  to  the  printing  of  such  documents  only  as  related  to  the 
ordinary  proceedings  of  Congress,  and  were  executed  by  the  public  printer  under  his 
contract.    Mr.  Everett  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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To  Nathan  Appleton.1 

Feby  2, 1834. 

DR.  SIR,  —  I  send  you  the  documents  which  you  have  requested. 
I  wish  I  had  anything  cheering  to  say ;  but  Mr.  Wright's  budget 
leaves  little  hope.  From  all  quarters  of  the  country,  however,  the 
complaint  appears  to  grow  louder  &  louder.  It  strikes  me  at 
present,  that  the  thing  most  likely  to  be  done,  in  season  to  stop 
the  mischief,  is  to  continue  the  present  Bank  3  or  5  yrs,  leaving 
Congress  at  liberty  to  make  another  after  1836.  We  look  anx 
iously  for  the  effect  which  the  recent  debate  in  the  Senate  (Mr. 
Wright,  &c.)  may  produce  at  the  north.2 

Yrs  D.  WEBSTER 

To  Jeremiah  Mason. 

WASHINGTON  March  21.  1834 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  reed,  two  days  ago  yr  letter  saying  that  our 
cause  was  fixed  for  the  27th.  inst.  On  the  18th.  I  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill,  respecting  the  Bank ; 3  a  motion,  which,  in 
common  times  does  not  bring  on  much  debate.  But  in  the  pres 
ent  state  of  things,  debate  arises  on  every  question.  Mr.  Benton 
is  now  speaking,  on  the  question  of  leave  ;  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Leigli 
&  Mr  Calhoun  having  spoken  at  large.  So  soon  as  I  can  get  a 
vote,  I  shall  set  out  for  home ;  but  it  is  impossible,  I  fear,  to  be 
in  Boston  the  27th. 

I  will  write  you  again  to-morrow.  My  utmost  hope  now  is  to 
get  off  on  Monday  Yrs  truly  D  WEBSTER 


SECRET   COMMITTEES. 
To  Edward  Everett. 

Friday  Eve  :  May  9th  1834 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  writing  you  this 
week,  but  we  have  had  a  report,  every  day,  that  we  might  expect 
to  see  you  here.  To  day,  I  hear  the  same  report ;  but  write  you 

1  This  letter  and  the  two  letters  which  follow  it  are  from  copies  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  On  January  30  Mr.  Wright,  a  Senator  from  New  York,  submitted  resolutions  of 
that  State,  approving  of  the  course  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  regard  to 
the  removal  of  the  deposits.    The  report  of  the  debate  occupies  pp.  397-416,  and 
434-442  of  Gales  and  Beaton's  Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  Twenty-third  Con 
gress,  First  Session. 

8  The  bill  provided  that  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  should  be  contin 
ued  for  six  years. 
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to  let  you  know,  in  case  my  letter  finds  you  in  Philadelphia,  that 
we  are  all  alive  yet. 

|I  learn  your  Committee  act  as  a  secret  Committee.  Have  they 
a  right  to  do  that  ?  The  general  rule  is,  that  every  Committee  is 
an  open  Committee  unless  it  be  originally  constituted  as  a  secret 
Committee.  I  doubt  much  whether  a  Committee  can,  by  its  own 
authority,  impose  secrecy  on  its  own  members. 

I  wish  you  would  write  me  to  say  (unless  it  be  a  secret)  how 
long  you  expect  to  be  in  Philadelphia.  I  will  write  you,  on  some 
things,  if  you  are  likely  to  remain  some  days. 

In  the  month  which  has  elapsed  since  I  saw  you,  things  have, 
as  I  think,  in  a  considerable  degree  manifested  their  probable 
tendencies. 

I  hope  you  sometimes  see  Mr  E  Chauncey. 

Yours  truly  D.  WEBSTER 


THE  PJCH  AND  THE   POOR. 

To  James  Brooks,  Portland,  Me.1 

BOSTON,  Aug.  5,  1834. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant  in 
which  you  say  that  the  Portland  Argus  imputes  to  me  the  ex 
pression  of  this  sentiment,  viz.,  "  Let  Congress  take  care  of  the 
Rich,  and  the  Rich  will  take  care  of  the  Poor." 

The  same  imputation  has  appeared  in  other  prints.  I  know 
not  where  it  originated,  but  you  are  quite  correct  in  supposing  it 
to  be  an  entire  and  utter  falsehood.  I  never  expressed  any  such 
sentiment  publicly  or  privately,  nor  anything  like  it,  nor  anything 
to  give  the  least  countenance  or  color  to  such  an  imputation. 

My  dear  sir:  if  there  be  anyone  who  think  it  important  to 
know  my  sentiments  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  they  may  readily 
satisfy  themselves  that  for  the  last  twenty  years,  on  all  suitable 
occasions,  I  have  endeavored  to  maintain,  as  great  and  leading 
political  truths,  that  Republican  Constitutions  are  established  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  People,  and  that  all  measures  of  govern 
ment  ought  to  be  adopted  with  strict  regard  to  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greater  number ;  that  the  Laws  should  favor  the  distribu- 

1  From  the  National  Intelligencer,  Aug.  16,  1834.  A  dispute  having  taken 
place  in  Portland  between  the  Argus  and  Evening  Advertiser  as  to  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Webster  ever  made  use  of  the  assertion,  "  Let  Congress  take  care  of  the  Rich, 
and  the  Rich  will  take  care  of  the  Poor,"  a  note  regarding  the  matter  was  addressed 
to  him,  and  he  sent  the  reply  here  printed. 
VOL.  iv,  — 16 
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tion  of  property  to  the  end  that  the  number  of  the  very  rich 
and  the  number  of  the  poor  may  both  be  diminished  as  far  as 
practicable  consistently  with  the  rights  of  industry  and  property  ; 
and  that  all  legislation  in  this  country  is  especially  bound  to  pay 
particular  respect  to  the  earnings  of  labor  ;  labor  being  the  source 
of  comfort  and  independence  to  far  the  greatest  portion  of  our 
people. 

I  thank  you  for  the  friendly  feeling  which  has  led  you  to  desire 
a  direct  contradiction  of  this  calumny,  and  am,  with  much  true 
regard,  Your  friend,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


THE   WHIGS  AND   ANTI-MASONS. 

To  Hon.  John  Davis.* 

BOSTON  Aug.  14,  1834. 

DEAR  SIR, —  I  have  seen  your  correspondence  with  the  Anti 
Masonick  Comees.  &  have  no  doubt  it  will  produce  very  consider 
able  impression.  There  may  be  some  Masons,  so  much  attached 
to  the  Institution,  as  to  be  displeased  with  your  recommendation 
of  its  abandonment ;  and  there  may  be  others,  who  wish  its  con 
tinuance  because  of  its  tendency  to  keep  apart  the  Whigs  &  the 
Antimasons  ;  but  a  great,  a  vastly  great  majority  of  the  People,  I 
have  no  doubt,  approve  your  views.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Masons 
of  Worcester  County  will  adopt  the  suggestion,  &  set  the  example 
of  giving  up  the  lodges.  I  am  persuaded,  it  would  be  extensively 
followed. 

As  to  the  Anti  Masons,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  they  can 
now,  with  any  justice,  set  up  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  you. 
What  could  any  Govr.  do,  more  than  you  have  done  ?  You  have 
supported  a  law  for  the  abolition  of  secret  oaths  ;  &  all  such  oaths 
are  abolished.  You  have  now  recommended  to  Masons,  to  sur 
render  their  Charters  ;  many  of  them,  I  trust,  will  follow  your 
advice.  It  seems  to  me  that  reasonable  and  just  men  must  see 
that  your  course  has  been  candid,  just,  &  conciliatory ;  &  that 
there  is  no  fair  ground  to  oppose  your  re-election.  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  much  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Merrick,  but  his 
known  character  for  honor  and  fairness  gives  me  confidence,  that 
to  the  extent  of  his  example  &  influence,  the  friends  of  Anti 
Masonry  will  give  you  their  support.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Davis  Papers,  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester. 
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like  confidence,  that  Mr.  Barton,  Mr.  Russell,  &  other  Gentle 
men  of  character  &  consideration  in  the  County,  will  come  for 
ward,  &  agree  to  discontinue  Masonic  meetings,  &  Masonic  lodges. 
Some  effort,  some  action,  some  setting  of  an  example,  is  all  that 
is  wanting,  on  either  side,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  order  to  bring 
the  great  body  of  Whigs  and  Antimasons,  in  this  state,  into  har 
monious  action.  I  am,  My  Dear,  with  the  truest  regard. 

Yours  DANL  WEBSTER. 


HAMILTON   COLLEGE. 

To  Messrs.  B.  Dwight,  Jr.,  and  Anson  A.  Miller,  Committee  of  the 
Phi  Gamma  Alpha  Society  of  Hamilton  College.1 

BOSTON  Oct  27  1834 

GENTLEMEN,  —  Your  favor  of  the  16th  Oct  has  been  duly  re 
ceived  &  I  accept  with  pleasure  the  honour  conferred  upon  me  by 
the  Society  which  you  represent. 

The  objects  of  your  association  are  such  as  meet  my  entire  ap 
probation.  You  cannot  better  promote  either  your  own  happiness 
or  that  of  your  country,  than  by  endeavoring  to  diffuse  some 
morality  and  useful  information  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
That  your  efforts  for  this  purpose  may  be  abundantly  successful, 
is  my  earnest  hope. 

Please  to  accept  my  sincere  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your 
Society  &  of  the  Institution  to  which  it  belongs,  as  well  as  for 
your  individual  happiness. 

I  am  with  much  regard  Your 


DENIAL  REGARDING  PECUNIARY  OBLIGATIONS. 
To  Hon.  Henry  Hubbard,  Charlestown,  N.  ff.2 

BOSTON,  November  18,  1834. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  received  your  two  letters.  The  note 
accompanying  the  last  I  have  indorsed,  and  sent  to  the  bank, 
where  it  will  be  doubtless  discounted,  according  to  your  wishes. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  say,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  had  one  objection, 
though  a  trifling  one,  to  indorsing  your  note.  You  know  what 
stories  have  been  circulated  (and  nowhere  more  diligently  than  in 
New  Hampshire)  of  my  pecuniary  obligations  to  the  Bank  of  the 

1  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection. 

2  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  pp.  498-499. 
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United  States,  heavy  mortgages,  etc.,  etc.  Now,  the  truth  is,  that 
the  bank  never  discounted  or  advanced  to  me  a  cent  in  the  world, 
except  in  the  ordinary  way  as  they  have  done  for  others  ;  and,  at 
this  moment,  the  indorsement  of  your  note,  and  one  other  signed 
by  another  gentleman,  constitutes  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  my 
whole  liability  to  the  bank  ;  and,  to  put  an  end  to  such  slanders, 
and  to  have  been  enabled  myself  to  say  that  the  bank  did  not  hold 
my  name  for  a  dollar,  I  should,  perhaps,  if  you  had  lived  here, 
have  suggested  to  you  the  obtaining  of  some  other  name  instead 
of  my  own.  But,  as  you  lived  in  the  country,  it  might  have  been 
inconvenient  to  you  ;  and,  after  all,  I  suppose  there  would  be  just 
as  much  libellous  matter  published,  let  the  facts  be  one  way  or 
the  other.  Mr.  Frothingham  will  probably  write  you.  I  hope 
you  will  find  the  rogue  that  took  such  liberties  with  your  name. 
Yours  with  regard,  DANL.  WEBSTER. 


DIFFICULTIES  WITH  FRANCE. 

To  James  W.  Paige.1 

WASHINGTON  Deer.  11.  1834 

DEAR  WILLIAM,  —  I  found  a  letter  here  from  you,  &  wrote  the 
next  day  to  Mr.  W.  desiring  him  to  shew  you  my  letter.  I  was 
yesterday  grieved  to  learn,  by  a  letter  Mr.  Kinsman  rec'd.  from 
Mr.  White,  that  Mr.  W.  is  not  coming  here.  I  had  fully  expected 
to  see  him  on  the  15th.  &  I  fear  my  wife  will  be  still  more  dis 
appointed,  as  I  believe  she  reckoned  on  him,  as  her  beau  from  N. 
York. 

We  are  as  yet  doing  little  here,  except  talking  about  the  French 
business.  I  think  there  is  no  great  disposition  to  go  to  War  in 
haste,  although  every  [one]  sees  that  France  has  acted  rather 
cavalierly.  She  is  clearly  in  the  wrong.2 

I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you,  &  to  know  how  you  all 
are.  If  your  own  leisure  does  not  permit  you  to  write,  ask 
Harriet  to  write  a  good  long  letter,  &  tell  me  all  about  everybody, 
&  everything. 

I  shall  look  for  Mrs.  Webster  to  be  here  the  first  of  next  week, 
if  she  can  get  a  beau. 

Yrs  truly  always,  DANL  WEBSTER 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Histori 
cal  Society. 

2  See  letter  to  William  Sullivan,  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  II.  p.  9. 
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AN  ARTICLE  IN  THE  ALBANY  ARGUS. 

To  Joseph  Gales.1 

Sunday  morning  [December  13,  1834] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  read  the  marked  passages  in  the  Albany 
Argus  —  they  are  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  I  know  not  whether  it 
be  worth  while  to  contradict  the  calumny.  If  you  think  it  be, 
call  over  here  &  we  will  have  a  paragraph  made. 

Yrs  D.  WEBSTER 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATION. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.2 

WASHINGTON,  January  1,  1835. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Whether  it  is  or  will  be  best  for  Massachu 
setts  to  act  at  all  on  the  subject  of  a  nomination,  is  a  question 
which  I  leave  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  others.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  any  personal  wishes  about  it,  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  A  nomination  by  Massachusetts  would  certainly  be  one  of 
the  highest  proofs  of  regard  which  any  citizen  can  receive.  As 
such,  I  should  most  undoubtedly  esteem  it.  But,  in  the  present 
condition  of  things,  and  with  the  prospects  which  are  before  us,  a 
nomination  is  a  questionable  thing  to  one  who  is  more  desirous  of 
preserving  what  little  reputation  he  has  than  anxious  to  grasp  at 
further  distinction.  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  however,  to  be 
passive,  and  shall  be  satisfied  with  any  result. 

But  I  have  a  clear  opinion  on  one  point ;  and,  as  I  promised  you 
to  communicate  my  sentiments  freely,  I  will  state  that  opinion 
frankly.  It  is,  that  if  Massachusetts  is  to  act  at  all,  the  time  has 
come.  I  think  the  proceeding,  if  one  is  to  be  had,  should  be  one 
of  the  first  objects  of  attention  when  the  Legislature  assembles. 
In  Ohio,  Mr.  McLean  is  already  nominated,  I  presume,  according 
to  late  accounts.  Many  Whigs,  who  do  not  prefer  him,  fall  into 
the  measure  (in  Ohio)  simply  because  they  have  no  other  choice. 
It  is  expected,  or  at  least  hoped,  that  New  Jersey  will  second  this 
nomination.  Movements  are  in  preparation  in  other  places  ;  but, 
as  far  as  I  know,  nothing  is  yet  proposed  anywhere  in  which  there 
could  be  a  general  union,  or  in  which  Massachusetts  would  be 
likely  to  agree. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  Lenox  Branch. 

2  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Tlcknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  p.  503. 
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If  a  resolution  to  make  a  movement  in  Massachusetts  should  be 
adopted,  not  only  should  the  thing  itself  be  done  as  soon  as  prac 
ticable,  but  in  the  mean  time  notice  of  the  intention  should  be 
given  to  friends  in  the  neighboring  States,  and  especially  in  New 
York,  that  they  may  prepare  for  it.  Let  us  know  here  the  moment 
any  thing  is  determined  on. 

It  looks  at  present  as  if  Mr.  Clay  would  not  do  or  say  any  thing. 
He  declares  himself  in  nobody's  way ;  but  still  it  is  evident  that 
his  particular  friends  are  not  prepared  to  act  heartily  and  effi 
ciently  for  anybody  else. 

Be  sure  to  burn  this  letter,  and  assure  yourself  also  that  I  write 
such  letters  to  nobody  else. 

Yours  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  not  report 
in  conformity  to  the  recommendation  of  the  message  on  French 
affairs.  Probably  no  report  will  be  made,  till  further  intelligence 
from  France. 


MR.   WEBSTER'S   NEW  HAMPSHIRE   FARM. 

To  Abraham  Cr.  Stevens}- 

WASHINGTON  Jan :  1.  1835 

DEAR  SIR, — I  have  written  to  Mr.  Kelley,  today,  enclosing 
notes,  &c  &  desiring  him  to  close  the  bargain  with  Mr.  Shaw, 
for  the  pasture.  I  rely  entirely  on  your  judgment  &  his,  in  the 
matter,  &  hope  it  will  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  soon.  We  shall 
now  be  likely  to  have  pasture  enough ;  perhaps  more  pasture 
than  hay. 

The  cattle  which  were  bought  last  fall  did  pretty  well.  The 
best  bargain  was  that  for  the  Steers,  of  Mr.  Babcock.  The  oxen 
which  were  had  of  Mr.  Noyes,  of  Boscawen,  turn  out  well.  Most 
of  the  cattle  were  sold.  The  4  year  old  &  two  year  old  steers  are 
kept. 

I  wish  you  to  keep  some  of  your  young  stock,  (if  not  the  whole) 
rather  better  than  is  usual  in  the  country.  I  should  like  to  have 
at  least  one  pair  of  steers,  raised  every  year,  which  might  grow 
to  some  size.  The  heifers,  calves  of  the  Durham  breed,  should 
also  be  well  kept.  If  you  should  have  a  full  blooded  one,  this 
year,  let  it  run  with  the  cow. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Stevens. 
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In  general,  I  believe  it  is  better  to  keep  but  little  stock,  &  keep 
it  well. 

I  wrote  some  time  ago  to  Mr.  Kelley,  respecting  the  repairs  of 
the  House.  If  that  business  is  undertaken,  as  I  hope  it  will  be, 
you  must  see  that  everything  is  so  arranged,  that  the  House  will 
be  done,  &  in  readiness,  for  me  <fe  my  wife,  by  the  first  of  June. 

I  should  be  glad  you  would  write  me  on  these  matters. 

You  will  wish  to  know  what  is  the  prospect  of  a  quarrel  with 
France.  It  is  somewhat  uncertain,  &  must  remain  so,  until  we 
hear  from  France.  Congress  will  not  take  any  hostile  step,  at 
present.  The  danger  is,  that  France  may  be  either  angry  or 
alarmed,  when  she  sees  the  President's  Message,  &  may  take 
some  measure,  which  will  make  matters  worse.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  some  hopes  that  France  will  have  agreed  to  pay 
the  money,  due  by  Treaty,  before  the  Message  reaches  Paris. 

Mrs  "Webster  &  Julia  desire  remembrance  to  your  wife  & 
daughter.  Yours  DANL  WEBSTER 


POLITICAL  AFFAIRS. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  10  1835. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  4th.  It  seems 
generally  understood  here  that  a  nomination  will  be  forthwith 
made  in  Boston.  The  proceeding  in  Ohio  seems  to  make  it 
necessary,  and  I  believe  friends  here  have  found  it  expedient  to 
signify  to  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  Country  what  may 
be  expected  to  transpire  in  Massachusetts. 

On  the  subject  of  Senator,  I  have  said  little,  and  nothing  pub 
licly,  as  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  named  are  quite  fit  for 
the  place,  and  would  do  credit  to  the  State.  Since  you  ask  my 
private  opinion,  however,  I  am  willing  to  say,  in  entire  confidence, 
what  I  think  about  the  question. 

There  is  no  man  who  can  come  into  the  Senate,  in  my  opinion, 
with  so  much  prospect  of  being  useful,  as  Gov.  Davis.  He  is  well 
known  here,  stands  high  in  reputation  for  talent,  and  enjoys 
universal  confidence  as  a  man  of  honor  and  probity.  And  if  a 
candidate,  such  is  his  popularity  at  home  that  I  suppose  he  would 
be  elected  by  general  consent. 

Then  the  objection  arises,  which  you  mention,  from  the  diffi- 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection. 
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culty  of  finding  a  successor  to  him,  in  his  present  office.  This 
objection  is  serious  ;  and  they  who  are  on  the  spot  can  best  judge 
whether  it  be  insurmountable.  I  have  heard  nobody  much  talked 
of  for  Govr.  in  case  Mr.  Davis  should  be  Senator,  but  Mr.  E. 
Everett.  It  has  been  thought  that  his  nomination  would  bring 
back  a  great  portion  of  the  Anti-Masons  to  a  union  with  the 
Whigs.  Certainly  that  is  a  very  important  object.  We  need  our 
whole  strength  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  cordial  cooperation  of  the 
Anti-Masons,  in  Massachusetts,  in  other  things,  would  have  greatly 
beneficial  effects,  in  N.  Y.  and  Pa. 

I  have  no  question  that  Mr.  Everett  would  make  a  perfectly 
safe  Governor.  He  has  been  here  ten  years,  and  no  man  has 
acted  with  more  faithfulness  towards  friends,  or  more  devotion 
to  the  good  cause.  I  should  confidently  confide  in  his  integrity, 
and  ability,  in  the  Govt.  of  the  State.  He  has  good  principles, 
good  feelings,  good  associations,  and  no  more  likely  to  appoint  a 
bad  judge,  for  instance,  or  do  any  other  thing  leading  to  great 
public  mischief,  than  Govr  Davis  himself. 

How  extensively  Mr.  E.  may  be  thought  of,  I  do  not  know. 
He  is  mentioned  frequently  here,  in  case  Gov.  D.  should  come  to 
the  Senate,  and  I  have  seen  letters  from  home  which  suggest  the 
same  thing.  If  practicable,  a  pacification  of  the  Anti-Masonic 
question,  is  doubtless  highly  desirable.1 

I  send  you  Mr.  Clay's  report.  The  Committee  of  the  House 
will  not  report  at  present,  and  nothing  will  be  done,  here  till  we 
hear  further  from  France. 

We  are  almost  frozen  up  here.  The  weather  is  cold  and  the 
snow  deep,  quite  beyond  all  my  experience. 

Yrs,  with  great  truth  &  sincerity 

DANL  WEBSTER 
To  Jeremiah  Mason. 

Jan  22,  1835 

DR  SIR,  —  I  have  rec'd  yours  of  the  17th.  There  has  been  some 
impatience  here,  in  regard  to  proceedings  in  Boston,  on  account 
of  the  daily  inquiries  by  friends  in  other  quarters  as  to  what 
might  be  expected  ;  but  I  presume  things  have  gone  on  as  fast  as 
they  well  could. 

Mr.  McLean's  nomination  appears  to  take  but  little.  It  is 
coldly  reed  even  in  Ohio ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Genl  Harri- 

1  Governor  Davis  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Mr.  Everett,  retiring 
from  Congress  in  1835,  was  for  four  successive  years  chosen  Governor  of  Massa 
chusetts. 
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son's  friends  are  holding  meetings  in  that  State  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  him  forward.  Letters  rccd  today  from  Columbus 
and  Cincinnati  ask  urgently  what  is  doing,  or  to  be  done,  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  Schism  in  the  Jackson  party  proceeds.  It  appears  [to] 
me  that  nothing  is  likely  to  stop  its  progress.  If  we  Whigs  had 
union  and  energy,  we  have  now  before  us  a  prospect  no  way  dis 
couraging. 

You  will  have  heard  of  a  duel  today,  between  Mr.  Wise  of  Ya, 
and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Coke.  I  hear  the  former  is  badly 
wounded. 

I  am  busy  in  the  Court.  Mr.  Taney  is  yet  before  us.  Probably 
will  not  be  confirmed,  but  that  is  not  certain.1 

Yrs  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE   LAND. 

To  Israel  W.  Kelly.  2 

WASHINGTON  Jan.  29.  1835 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Your  two  missing  letters  were  brought  to  me  yes 
terday.  One,  a  letter  about  Family  affairs,  the  other  a  letter 
about  the  land,  enclosing,  or  enclosed  with,  a  mortgage  deed, 
three  notes,  a  rough  sketch  of  the  land  &c.  From  circum 
stances,  I  incline  to  think  these  letters  were  mislaid  in  the  Post 
office  here.  As  you  will  have  reed  the  other  mortgage  deed,  & 
notes,  I  need  not  execute  this,  as  I  presume. 

By  the  description  in  this  deed,  &  the  plan,  I  see  how  the  land 
lies.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  bargain.  I  think  I  have  been 
fortunate  in  getting  a  good  pasture. 

I  am  inclined  to  buy  Mr.  Quimby's,  if  he  should  be  disposed  to 
sell,  as  I  should  think  he  would  be,  rather  than  to  make  so  much 
fence.  You  may  manage  with  him,  as  you  see  fit,  &  get  the  land, 
if  you  can,  at  a  fair  rate.  Give  him  to  understand  at  once,  that 
we  must  serve,  if  he  does  not  sell.  I  would  give  him  some 
thing  more,  per  acre,  than  we  gave  Mr.  Shaw,  rather  than  not 
get  it  —  but  would  not  give  an  extravagant  price.  If  you  find 
him  disposed  to  make  a  bargain,  which  you  think  it  for  my  inter 
est  to  comply  with,  you  may  conclude  it,  at  once,  without  farther 

1  Roger  B.  Taney  was  nominated  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  by  President  Jackson  in  1835,  but  the  Senate  refused  confirmation. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Hon.  Charles  R. 
Corning. 
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reference  to  me.  Name  a  day,  when  the  money  shall  be  paid, 
&  the  deed  executed  ;  &  put  it  just  so  far  ahead  that  you  can 
write  to  me  &  I  will  send  a  check  for  the  cash.  Put  the 
bargain  at  once  into  writing,  &  sign  it,  as  my  agent,  or,  what 
will  be  shorter,  go  to  Mr.  Nesmith,  have  the  deed  made  out  & 
executed,  &  left  with  him,  till  you  bring  the  money.  I  should 
think  he  would  rather  sell,  for  a  little  something  more  per  acre 
than  was  given  to  Mr.  Shaw,  rather  than  make  300  rods  of  fence, 
to  enclose  only  28  acres  of  land. 

Manage  the  matter  as  well  as  you  can. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Widow  Tandy's  dower  land,  is  for 
sale  or  not. 

It  is  an  awkward  little  piece,  to  lie  in  the  middle  of  our  pasture, 
but  as  it  is  a  wood  lot,  I  suppose  it  will  not  create  any  necessity 
of  fencing.  I  suppose  she  has  but  a  life  estate  in  the  land  :  who 
owns  the  reversion  ? 

Since  writing  you  the  other  day,  I  have  heard  from  Capt. 
Stevens,  respecting  the  House,  &c  &  shall  write  him,  this  mail 
or  the  next.  Yrs  with  regard  DANL  WEBSTER 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL   OUTLOOK. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

WASHINGTON,  February  1, 1835. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  received  your  letter  yesterday,  and  the  mail 
of  to  day  brings  intelligence  verifying  your  prediction  that  Mr. 
Davis  would  be  elected  Senator.  So  far  as  regards  the  filling  up 
the  vacant  seat  in  the  Senate,  nothing  could  be  better.  I  hope 
all  the  evil  will  not  happen,  which  is  expected  or  feared,  arising 
from  the  difficulty  of  finding  him  a  successor  in  the  administration 
of  the  executive  government  of  the  State.  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Adams  will  ever  again  consent  to  be  candidate  ;  certainly  not 
against  Mr.  Everett ;  and  Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Bates  are  not  men 
to  suffer  the  harmony  of  the  State  to  be  disturbed  by  a  contro 
versy  among  their  personal  friends.  I  am  still  most  anxious  that 
all  fair  means  should  be  used  to  settle  this  masonic  and  anti- 
masonic  quarrel  in  Massachusetts.  You  have  little  idea  how 
much  it  retards  operations  elsewhere.  The  reported  debate  in 
the  Whig  Caucus,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bristol  Senators,  is  in- 

1  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 
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dustriously  sent  to  every  anti-masonic  quarter  of  the  Union,  and 
has  excited  much  unkind  feeling,  and  thereby  done  mischief.   We 
are  endeavoring  here  to  make  the  best  of  Borden.     Our  anti- 
masonic  friends  in  Congress  will  write  to  him,  advising  him  not  to 
commit  himself  to  any  course  of  public  conduct,  till  he  shall  come 
here  and  see  the  whole  ground.     The  nomination  appears  to  have 
been  done  as  well  as  it  could  be.     I  mean,  of  course,  in  the  man 
ner  of  it.     No  fault   is  found  with  it  by  our  friends,  so  far  as  I 
know.     Measures  are  in  train  to  produce  a  correspondent  feeling 
and  action,  in  New  York,  Vermont,  and  some  other  States.     The 
Legislature  of  Maryland  is  now  in  session,  and  I  have  seen  a 
letter  to-day,  which  says,  that  if  Mr.  Clay  were  fairly  out  of  the 
way,  that  Legislature  would  immediately  second  the  Massachu 
setts  nomination.     Mr.  Clay  does  nothing,  and  will  do  nothing,  at 
present.     He  thinks — or  perhaps  it  is  his  friends  who  think  — 
that  something  may  yet  occur,  perhaps  a  war,  which  may,  in  some 
way,  cause  a  general  rally  round  him.     Besides,  sundry  of  the 
members  of  Congress  from  Kentucky,  in  addition  to  their  own 
merits,  rely  not  a  little  on  Mr.  Clay's  popularity,  to  insure  their 
reelection  next  August.     They  have  been,  therefore,  altogether 
opposed  to  bringing  forward  any  other  man  at  present.     Public 
opinion   will,   in   the  end,  bring  out  these  things   straight.     If 
Massachusetts  stands  steady,  and  our  friends  act  with  prudence, 
the  union  of  the  whole  Whig  and  ani;i-masonic  strength  is  certain. 
Everything  indicates  that  result.     Judge  McLean  already  talks 
of  retiring.     His  nomination  seems  coldly  received  everywhere. 
Unless  Indiana  should  come  out  for  him,  I  see  no  probability  of 
any  other  movement  in  his  favor.     Mr.  White's  nomination  is 
likely  to  be  persisted  in.     Neither  you  nor  I  have  ever  believed  it 
would  be  easy  to  get  Southern  votes  for  any  Northern  man ;  and 
I  think  the  prospect  now  is,  that  Mr.  Yan  Buren  will  lose  the 
whole  South.     This  schism  is  calculated  to  give  much  additional 
strength  to  our  party.     If  Mr.  W.  appear  likely  to  take  the  South, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Yan  Bureu  cannot  be  chosen  by  the  peo 
ple  ;  and  as  it  will  be  understood  that  Mr.  White's  supporters  are 
quite  as  likely  to  come  to  us,  in  the  end,  as  to  go  to  Yan  Buren, 
his  course  will  lose  the  powerful  support  which  it  derives,  or  has 
derived,  from  an  assured  hope  of  success.     The  effect  of  those 
apprehensions  is  already  visible.     The  recent   attempt  to  shoot 
the  President  is  much  to  be  lamented.     Thousands  will  believe 
there  was  plot  in  it;   and  many  more  thousands  will  see  in  it 
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new  proof,  that  he  is  especially  favored  and  protected  by  Heaven.1 
He  keeps  close  as  to  the  question  between  White  and  Yan  Buren. 
I  have  omitted  to  do  what  I  intended,  that  is,  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  that  part  of  your  letter  which  relates  to  myself,  more  di 
rectly.  In  a  day  or  two  I  will  make  another  attempt  to  accom 
plish  that  purpose.  Mr.  Taney's  case  is  not  yet  decided.  A 
movement  is  contemplated  to  annex  Delaware  and  Maryland  to 
Judge  Baldwin's  circuit,  and  make  a  circuit  in  the  West  for  the 
judge  now  to  be  appointed.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  Mr.  Taney,  on 
this  ground,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  it  will  be  a  close  vote.  We 
shall  have  a  warm  debate  on  the  Post  Office  Report,  the  Alabama 
resolutions,  and  other  matters ;  but  I  think  my  course  is  to  take  no 
prominent  part  in  any  of  them.  I  may  say  something  against  ex 
punging  the  Journal.  Yours  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 


ON  THE  QUESTION  OP  RETIRING  FROM  THE  SENATE. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.2 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  6,  1835 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  It  is  true  that  I  have  looked  forward  to  the 
events  which  the  approaching  election  might  bring  about,  as  likely 
to  furnish  a  fit  occasion  for  my  retirement  from  the  Senate. 
I  have  fixed  upon  no  particular  time,  nor  made,  indeed,  any  such 
determination  as  may  not  be  changed  by  the  advice  or  the  wishes 
of  friends.  As  I  am  now  placed,  I  shall  certainly  not  leave  my 
place  till  the  time  arrives  when  I  may  think  that  its  relinquish- 
ment  will  not  be  unsatisfactory  to  Massachusetts. 

I  do  not  affect,  My  Dear  Sir,  to  desire  to  retire  from  public  life, 
and  to  resume  my  profession.  My  habits,  I  must  confess,  and  the 
nature  of  my  pursuits  for  some  years,  render  it  more  agreeable  to 
me  to  attend  to  political  than  to  professional  subjects.  But  I  have 
not  lost  all  relish  for  the  bar ;  I  can  still  make  something  by  the 
practice,  and  by  remaining  in  the  Senate  I  am  making  sacrifices 
which  my  circumstances  do  not  justify.  My  residence  here,  so 
many  months  every  year,  greatly  increases  my  expenses,  and 
greatly  reduces  my  income.  You  know  the  charge  of  living  here 

1  This  refers  to  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  President  Jackson,  Jan.  8,  1835,  by 
Richard  Lawrence,  who  had  been  out  of  employment  and  was  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  the  country  had  been  ruined  by  the  President's  measures.    Lawrence  was 
afterwards  placed  in  an  asylum.    In  Parton's  Life  of  Jackson  it  is  stated  that  for 
gome  days  President  Jackson  believed  that  "  the  man  had  been  set  on  to  attempt  his 
destruction  by  a  clique  of  his  political  enemies." 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection. 
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with  a  family,  and  I  cannot  leave  my  wife  and  daughter  at  home, 
and  come  here  and  go  into  a  "  mess,"  afc  10  Dollars  a  week. 

I  find  it  inconvenient  to  push  my  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
while  a  member  of  the  Senate  ;  and  am  inclined,  under  any  view  of 
the  future,  to  decline  engagements,  hereafter,  in  that  Court,  unless 
under  special  circumstances.  These  are  the  reasons  that  have  led 
me  to  hope  for  a  fit  occasion  of  leaving  the  Senate,  and  when  I  can 
quit  with  the  approbation  of  friends,  I  shall  eagerly  embrace  the 
opportunity.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  say  nothing  about  it. 

I  ought,  this  Spring,  to  go  to  the  West,  as  far,  at  least,  as  Ken. 
&  Indiana.  I  am  fully  persuaded  it  would  be  a  highly  useful 
thing.  My  friends  urge  it  upon  me,  incessantly  ;  and  I  hold  back 
from  promising  compliance  with  their  wishes  only  from  an 
unwillingness  to  lose  six  weeks  more,  after  the  session  closes. 
On  this  point,  however,  as  nothing  is  decided,  I  say  nothing  at 
present.  There  will  be  no  cause  in  Court,  I  think,  to  detain  me 
after  the  3rd  of  March. 

We  have  nothing  new,  here.  A  base  attempt  has  been  made  to  as 
cribe  the  madness  of  Lawrence,  to  the  speeches,  etc.  of  the  Senate. 
An  inquisition,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  has  been  had  upon  Lawrence, 
by  two  physicians,  who  have  signed  a  report  and  returned  it  to 
the  Marshall.  It  proves  a  clear  case  of  insanity.  The  Report 
will  not  be  published,  so  long  as  its  publication  can  be  withheld. 

We  shall  pass  through  the  Senate,  a  pretty  good  Bill  for  reor 
ganizing  the  Post-office. 

I  saw,  lately,  a  strange  letter  from  Washington  in  the  Boston 
Gazette,  about  an  express  from  the  N.  Y.  Whigs,  and  a  coldness 
between  Mr.  W.  and  Mr.  Clay.  Both  stories  are  equally  and 
entirely  groundless.  There  has  been  no  express  here  from  N.  Y. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  Whig  papers  of  the  City,  (except  Noah's) 
will  soon  be  out  (or  we  are  misinformed)  in  the  direction  you 
would  desire.  Yrs  truly,  D.  WEBSTER 


THE  CASE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  v.  MASSACHUSETTS. 

To  Theron  Metcalf.1 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  14,  1835 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  occa- 

1  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Histori 
cal  Society.  Theron  Metcalf  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in 
the  Massachusetts  Senate. 
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sion  exists  at  present  for  any  legislative  Provision,  in  regard  to 
the  case  of  the  State  of  R.  Island  agt.  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Term  I  filed,  according  to  previous  order, 
the  Defdts  Plea  &  answer ;  a  copy  of  which  I  soon  after  trans 
mitted  to  His  Excellency,  the  Govr.  of  the  Commonwealth. 

I  should  be  very  glad  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of 
which  you  are  Chairman,  should  peruse  the  Plea  &  answer,  to 
the  end  that  you  may  see  whether  the  case  is  placed  on  those 
grounds,  on  which  the  Govt.  of  Massachusetts  has  supposed  its 
merits  to  rest.  With  much  personal  regard,  I  am,  Dr.  Sir  ;  Yours 


THE  NEED   OF  EXPEDITING  PUBLIC   BUSINESS. 

To  Edward  Everett.1 

March  2d,  1835. 

DEAR  SIR, — There  is  great  complaint  here,  of  the  neglect  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  all  important  business.  I  give  this 
hint,  so  that  friends  should  not  concur  in  any  course,  which  shall 
occupy  what  remains  of  the  time  of  the  House,  farther  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  on  the  French  subject.  Yours  D.  W. 


MR.   CLAY'S   CHANCES. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.2 

WASHINGTON,  March  19,  1835. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  return  Mr. 's  letter.     Mr.  A.  did  quite 

as  well  in  his  letter  to  the  "  Statesman  "  as  could  be  expected.  We 
have  not  yet  acted  on  the  New  Hampshire  nominations.  I  know 
not  whether  to  desire  to  reject  them  or  not.  Decatur  and  Cush- 
man  are  in  great  danger,  but  would  they  be  succeeded  by  anybody 
better  ?  And  if  Hill  should  be  rejected,  should  we  not  have  him 
in  the  Senate  ?  Appearances  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in 
dicate  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  state  of  things.  The  stock 
of  patronage  is  exhausted,  and  many  are  left  unprovided  for ;  and 
they  are  looking  out  for  other  parties  and  other  leaders.  It  is 
admitted,  I  believe,  by  most,  that  Mr.  Clay  is  gaining  rapidly  in 
the  West.  Kentucky  is  doubtless  strong  for  him,  and  as  against 
anybody  but  General  Jackson,  he  would  take  nearly  all  the  West 
ern  votes.  In  the  mean  time,  the  anti-masonic  party,  steadily 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 
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increasing  in  New  York,  is  breaking  out  like  an  Irish  rebellion  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  goes  on  with  a  furore  that  subdues  all  other 
feeling.  These  things  put  party  calculations  at  defiance.  The 
party  here  arc  obviously  very  much  alarmed.  The  administra 
tion  Senators  are  understood  to  have  held  a  caucus  two  nights 
ago,  and  endeavored  to  unite  and  rally.  Something  more  of  tone 
and  decision  has  been  since  visible.  It  may  secure,  perhaps,  the 
confirmation  of  all  the  appointments.  As  to  measures,  they  are 
irreconcilable.  They  cannot  stir  against  the  tariff.  As  a  means 
of  union,  and  a  necessary  means,  they  seem  now  inclined  to  keep 
the  present  President  in  office  through  a  second  term.  He  now 
intends  to  hold  on,  beyond  all  doubt.  Here,  again,  accidents  to 
his  life  or  health  would  produce  quite  a  new  state  of  things ;  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  period  in  our 
time,  when  one  could  see  less  of  the  future  than  the  present. 

I  thank  you  for  your  civil  sayings  about  my  speech.  It  has 
made  much  more  talk  than  it  deserves,  owing  to  the  topic,  and  to 
the  times.  I  hope  it  is  doing  some  good  at  the  South,  where  I  have 
reason  to  think  it  is  very  generally  circulated  and  read. 

Yours,  very  sincerely,  D.  WEBSTER. 

Having  cut  my  thumb,  I  write  even  worse  than  usual. 


HIS   NEW   HAMPSHIRE  RESIDENCE. 

To  Israel  W.  Kelly.1 

BOSTON  April  16,  1835 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  the  10th 
inst,  &  for  the  account  you  give  of  the  state  of  things  respecting 
the  House,  &c. 

I  intend  to  go  to  Franklin  soon,  but  am  willing  to  delay,  for  a 
little  while,  in  hopes  of  better  weather,  &  better  roads.  Mean 
time,  I  presume  the  work  will  go  along  regularly. 

We  shall  want  no  folding  doors,  up  stairs  —  as  to  blinds,  I  do 
not  think  we  shall  need  any  at  the  doors,  especially  the  North 
Door. 

I  wish  you  would  write  to  me,  immediately  on  receiving  this, 
&  let  me  know  about  what  time  it  will  suit  best  to  have  me  come 
up.  I  shall  continue,  &  if  I  can ,  to  stay  about  two  days.  Ask  cousin 
Bohanan  not  to  catch  the  trouts  out  of  the  Pond,  till  I  come. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Hon.  Charles  R. 
Corning.  % 
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I  hope  the  warm  weather,  if  we  should  get  any,  will  hasten  the 
recovery  of  your  family  from  their  indisposition,  &>  bring  them  all 
to  perfect  health  again. 

Mrs.  W.  &  Julia  I  left  at  N.  York.  I  look  for  them  now,  the 
first  fair  day.  At  present,  it  snows  here ;  &  has  been  shocking 
cold  for  two  days. 

Is  it  Ellen's  intention,  or  wish,  to  visit  Boston,  this  Spring  ? 
Uncle  Tim  has  moved  into  a  very  good  house,  in  Milk  Street. 
All  well  at  Mr.  Paiges.  My  love  to  all  your  family. 

Yrs  ever         D  WEBSTER. 


THE  AMERICAN   REVOLUTION. 

To  Daniel  P.  King.1 

BOSTON,  May,  1835. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  received  a  good  while  ago  your  Address  at 
the  Celebration  of  the  Lexington  Battle  in  Danvers  which  you 
were  so  good  as  to  send  me,  together  with  the  very  kind  letter 
which  accompanied  it,  and  I  must  not  omit  even  at  this  late  hour, 
to  express  my  thanks  for  the  great  pleasure  I  have  received  from 
its  perusal. 

The  scenes  described  in  your  Address  are  always  full  of  interest 
to  the  mind  of  an  American,  but  they  receive  an  additional  charm, 
when  presented  to  our  view  along  with  so  many  most  exciting 
reminiscences  of  former  times,  as  you  have  given  us.  One  feels 
transported  back  to  the  period  when  these  occurrences  were  not 
History  but  present  realities.  It  is  well  that  the  events  and 
characters  of  the  Revolution  should  often  be  brought  to  the  minds 
of  this  generation.  It  will  help  to  keep  alive  those  sacred  prin 
ciples,  which,  as  you  truly  remark,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Revolutionary  struggle. 

But,  My  Dear  Sir,  your  Address  needs  no  aid  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject  to  give  it  interest.  Its  own  merits,  apart  from  any 
thing  extrinsic,  will  sufficiently  commend  it  to  the  favorable  atten 
tion  of  the  reader.  For  one,  I  can  assure  you  I  have  received  very 
great  satisfaction  from  its  pages.  I  cannot  express  a  stronger  wish 
than  that  it  may  conduce  as  much  to  make  its  author  favorably 
known  to  the  public,  as  I  am  sure  it  will,  to  the  pleasure  of  others. 

1  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society.  "  « 
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Allow  me,  Sir,  to  express  my  grateful  sense  of  the  compliment 
you  have  been  so  partial  as  to  pay  me  in  the  selection  of  your 
son's  name,  and  to  proffer  my  best  wishes  for  the  health  and 
happiness  of  my  namesake.  May  he  be  an  honor  to  himself,  to 
his  parents  and  his  country. 

I  am,  My  Dear  Sir,  Most  Truly. 


ON  SOME  BOSTON   RESOLUTIONS. 

To   Edward  Everett.1 

May  3l8t  1836 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  must  not  omit  to  express  my  thanks  for  the 
Resolutions ; 2  and  more  especially,  to  signify  my  entire  and  hearty 
concurrence  in  their  tone  and  spirit,  without  reference  to  the  par 
ticular  nomination.  The  Citizens  of  Boston,  I  think,  have  placed 
their  feet  on  solid  grounds  of  principle  and  patriotism,  and  what 
ever  may  betide  the  Country,  they  will  have  no  dereliction  or 
backsliding,  wherewith  to  reproach  themselves. 

I  am  bound  off  for  Washington,  on  Tuesday  morning.  There 
being  two  or  three  things  to  speak  about,  I  intend  calling  at  your 
house  this  evening,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  for  a  few  min 
utes.  I  desire  this  the  more  especially,  as  I  may  now  hope  to  see 
Mrs.  E.  But  there  are  several  friends  in  town,  and  as  they  may 
call  in,  in  the  P.  M.  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  I  may  be  able 
to  leave  home  ;  so  that  if  you  have  any  engagement  out,  pray  do 
not  keep  yourself  in,  in  expectation  of  my  call. 

Yours  truly      D.  WEBSTER. 


INVITATION    TO    A    COLLATION    AT    PORTLAND,   ME. 
To  Levi  Cutter,  Samuel  Fessenden,  and  Others,  Portland,  Me.* 

PORTLAND,  Oct.  7.  1835. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  It  would  give  me  true  pleasure  to  partake  of  a 
collation,  with  the  whigs  of  Portland,  to-morrow,  in  compliance 
with  their  kind  invitation,  communicated  through  you.  But  my 
engagements  at  home  do  not  allow  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  stay 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  Resolutions  adopted  at  a  Whig  Meeting  in  Boston,  May  28,  1835,  approving  of 
and  concurring  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Webster  for  the  Presidency,  by  the  Legis 
lature  of  Massachusetts,  January  21,  1835. 

s  Niles'  Register,  Oct.  17,  1835. 
VOL.  iv.  —  17 
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in  the  city  long  enough  to  enjoy  such  an  interview.  I  take  leave 
to  say  that  I  value,  highly,  their  approbation  of  my  political  con 
duct  ;  that  I  adopt  their  offered  sympathy,  with  satisfaction  and 
cordiality  ;  and  I  pray  you  to  assure  them,  that,  under  no  circum 
stances,  shall  I  abandon  those  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  that 
devotion  to  the  constitution  of  the  country,  to  which  I  owe  the 
cheering  commendation  of  the  whigs  of  Portland. 

With  sentiments  of  warm  personal  attachment,  I  am,  gentle 
men,  your  friend  and  obliged  fellow  citizen, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


WHIG    FESTIVAL    AT   BALTIMORE. 

To  the  Committee}- 

BOSTON,  Nov.  4,  1835. 

GENTLEMEN,  — On  my  return  to  town  after  an  absence  of  some 
days,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  21st  of 
October,  inviting  me  to  attend  a  festival  intended  to  be  given  in 
Baltimore  on  the  llth  inst. 

I  hope  it  is  not  doubted  that  I  regard  the  cause  whose  triumph 
in  Maryland  is  thus  to  be  celebrated,  as  the  true  cause  of  the 
country,  of  patriotism,  and  of  civil  liberty ;  and  I  assure  you,  gen 
tlemen,  that  I  rejoice  sincerely  in  every  evidence,  and  especially 
in  all  such  decisive  manifestations  as  Maryland  has  recently 
given,  of  the  prevalence  among  our  fellow  citizens  of  principle 
over  devotion  to  men ;  of  paramount  attachment  to  the  Consti 
tution  ;  and  of  the  unwavering  resolution  to  maintain  all  those 
guards  for  liberty  which  our  forefathers  have  established  for  us. 
I  should  have  very  true  pleasure  in  being  with  you  and  your 
friends  on  the  proposed  occasion  if  it  were  in  my  power;  but 
indispensable  duties  at  home  will  occupy  me  till  the  period  shall 
arrive  when  I  must  go  to  Washington  for  the  winter.  I  pray  you 
to  signify  to  the  gentlemen  when  assembled,  not  only  my  congratu 
lations  for  the  success  which  they  celebrate,  but  my  high  respect 
for  the  people  of  Maryland,  for  the  independence,  the  consistency, 
and  the  true  love  of  civil  liberty  which  they  have  so  signally 
manifested. 

I  am  gentlemen  with  much  personal  regard, 

Your  friend  and  ob't  serv't,        DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

1  From  the  National  Intelligencer,  Nov.  18, 1836. 
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A  MEETING  APPROVING   HIS   PUBLIC   CONDUCT. 

To  Benj.  Bakewell* 

BOSTON  Nov.  20,  1835. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Your  obliging  letter  of  the  7th  instant  was 
duly  reed  here,  but  my  absence  from  home  on  Professional  busi 
ness  has  prevented  an  earlier  acknowledgment.  I  am  very  sensi 
ble,  My  Dear  Sir,  of  the  honor  done  me,  by  the  meeting  over 
which  you  presided,  &  feel  the  full  value  of  the  approbation  of 
such  a  body  of  men  of  my  public  conduct,  &  their  confidence  in 
my  attachment  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Country.  Though  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  call  for  no  answer  or  reply  from  me, 
I  am  very  desirous,  at  a  proper  time,  of  complying  with  the  wish 
intimated  to  me  by  Mr.  Sellers,  Mr.  Williams,  in  behalf  of  the 
Comee.  I  write  a  letter  to  those  Gentlemen  to  day,  which  I  hope 
you  will  see.2 

It  will  always  give  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  either 
at  home,  or  at  Washington  ;  &  I  pray  you  to  be  assured  of  the 
sincere  &  constant  regard,  with  which  I  am,  Dr  Sir, 

Your  friend, 

THE  ANTI-MASONS. 

To  J.  Wallace  and  Others. 

BOSTON,  Nov.  28,  1835. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  I  have  rec'd  your  letter  of  the  16th.  instant.  A 
desire  to  know  my  opinions,  concerning  any  public  question,  which 
proceeds  from  so  highly  respectable  a  source,  would  at  all  times 
command  my  respectful  &  prompt  attention.  Before  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  however,  a  correspondence  had  taken  place  between 
friends  of  yours  in  another  part  of  Pennsylvania,  &  myself  on  the 
same  general  subject ;  that  correspondence,  I  presume,  is  to  be  laid 
before  the  Convention  at  Harrisburg,  &  may  render  a  particular 
answer  to  your  letter  unnecessary.  I  will  observe,  however,  that 
on  the  subject  of  all  Secret  Societies,  bound  by  secret  oaths  I  con 
cur  entirely  with  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  Anti- 
masons  of  Pa. ;  as  I  have  said,  on  various  occasions,  heretofore ; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  constitutional  right  of  those 
who  believe  such  Societies  to  be  either  moral  or  political  evils,  to 
seek  the  removal  of  such  evils,  by  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  drafts,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  For  this  letter,  see  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  II.  pp.  12-14. 
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chise,  as  well  as  by  other  lawful  means.  The  Expediency  of  such 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  in  a  given  case,  must  be  decided  by 
the  electors  according  to  their  own  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil,  which  they  seek  to  remove,  &  with  a  conscientious  regard  to 
those  other  great  interests  of  the  community,  which  are  necessarily 
more  or  less  affected  by  every  exercise  of  that  franchise. 

I  pray  you,  Gentlemen,  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  personal 
regard  &  cordial  good  wishes. 

Your  obliged  friend  &  fellow  citizen : 


ELECTION  PROMISES. 

To  Wm.  W.  Irwin,  Harrisburg ,  Pa.1 

BOSTON,  Nov.  30,  1835 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  enclose  you  copies  of  a  letter  received  by  me 
from  members  of  your  State  Committee,  and  my  answer. 

If  my  letter  to  yourself  and  your  associates  had  not  appeared 
to  supercede  the  necessity,  I  should  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
answering  the  first  two  questions  proposed  to  me  in  this  letter. 
But  I  should  doubt  the  prudence  of  directly  replying  to  the  third  ; 
because,  in  the  situation  in  which  I  stand,  that  question  might 
appear  to  others  to  be  little  else  than  asking  me,  whether,  on  the 
happening  of  a  certain  event,  I  would  confine  myself  to  Anti- 
masons,  in  nominations  to  office.  Although  the  question,  in  form, 
asks  only  what  I  think  would  be  the  duty  of  a  chief-magistrate, 
yet,  in  effect,  it  might  be  thought,  or  represented,  as  a  mere 
request  of  a  promise  from  me.  I  wish,  my  dear  sir,  you  would 
take  occasion  to  explain  this  point,  in  conversation  with  the 
writers  of  the  letter,  and  with  other  friends.  What  a  chief- 
magistrate  must  do,  and  ought  to  do,  so  far  as  he  is  elected  on 
Antimasonic  principles,  and  in  regard  to  portions  of  the  country 
where  those  principles  prevail,  can  be  no  matter  of  doubt  to  you 
or  to  me,  or  to  any  man  who  reflects,  and  who  means  to  act  with 
candor  and  honesty  towards  those  who  support  him.  I  hope  no 
one  hesitates  to  believe  that  I  am  altogether  incapable  of  disap 
pointing,  in  that  respect,  any  natural  and  just  expectations  which 
friends  may  form.  But  it  does  not  consist  with  my  sense  of 
duty  to  hold  out  promises  on  anything  which  might  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  promises,  particularly  on  the  eve  of  a  great  elec- 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection. 
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tion,  the  results  of  which  are  to  affect  the  highest  interests  of  the 
country,  for  years  to  come.  I  authorize  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  make 
the  contents  of  this  letter  known  to  your  friends,  and  mine,  but  it 
is  still  to  be  regarded,  of  course,  as  a  private,  and  confidential 
letter.  Yrs  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 


DISSERTATIONS   ON  A  PEACE  CONGRESS. 

To  John  Quincy  Adams.1 

WASHINGTON  Dec  :  16  1835 

SIR,  —  Your  letter  of  September  was  duly  reed  &  all  the  Manu 
script  Essays  came  safe  to  hand.  My  engagements  thro'  the 
Autumn  were  such  as  not  to  allow  me  leisure  to  peruse  these 
Essays.  On  leaving  home,  I  found  no  room  for  them  in  my 
trunk,  but  made  provision  for  their  being  brought  hither  in  a  few 
weeks,  when  I  hope  to  be  able  to  read  them,  &  will  afterwards 
cheerfully  confer  with  you,  on  their  respective  merits,  if  such  be 
your  wish.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  respectfully  your  ob  servt 

DANL  WEBSTER 


HOUSEHOLD   MATTERS. 

To  Caroline  Le  Roy  Webster.'2' 

N.  YORK  Deer.  7.  '35 

DEAR  CAROLINE,  —  I  rec'd  your  letter  yesterday,  &  all  here 
were  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  This  leaving  home  is  a  pretty 
hard  matter,  to  those  who  go,  &  to  those  who  stay.  It  may  render 
a  reunion  more  agreeable  &  more  valued. 

I  went  to  Church  yesterday  morning  with  Mr.  Edgar,  &  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  except  a  short  call  at  Mr.  Curtis',  sat  over  the 
fire.  To  day  I  have  calls  to  make,  &  business  to  attend  to, 
besides  a  dinner  to  eat  with  the  Sons  of  St.  Nicholas. 

We  did  wrong  in  not  sending  your  father  some  of  our  apples. 
He  wants  two  barrels  of  our  Greenings.  If  there  come  a  moder 
ate  turn  of  weather  you  must  send  them  on  to  him.  Mr.  Paige 
will  advise  Fletcher  about  the  time  &  mode  of  shipping  them. 
The  Captain  must  be  charged  to  keep  them  from  frost. 

I  have  paid  your  butter  bill,  which  is  enclosed.     Also  your 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  John  Quincy  Adams 
Papers. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 
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bonnet  bill  —  $26.25.  For  both  these  amounts  please  give  me 
credit,  &  charge  house-hold  expenses.  The  butter  cost  30  cts, 
here,  as  you  will  see.  The  honor  of  New  England  forbids  us  to 
send  again  to  N.  Y.  for  butter.  Bonnets  you  may  get  where  you 
please. 

Father  desires  his  best  regards,  &  will  send  you  the  letters  from 
Mrs.  Newbold  as  soon  as  they  have  been  read  by  friends  here. 
Adieu,  for  to  day  D  WEBSTER 

I  enclose  two  little  bills  which  do  not  pass  here. 


WASHINGTON  AFFAIRS. 

To  Caroline  Le  Roy  Webster.1 

WASHINGTON  Deer.  23  [1835] 

MY  DEAR  WIFE, — I  have  today  reed  yrs  of  Saturday,  &  while 
I  write  this  I  presume  you  are  returning  from  Plymo.  I  hope 
you  had  a  good  time,  as  the  weather  was  fine.  In  your  letter  you 
speak  of  your  going,  as  being  a  little  uncertain  —  but  I  trust  you 
went,  &  was  sorry  to  see  you  undecided  about  it.  You  were 
doubly  expected,  &  found  yourself,  I  dare  say,  well  treated. 

The  fire  in  N  York  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  here, 
yet  I  do  not  believe  its  effects  are  half  as  serious  as  at  first  sup 
posed.  In  a  month,  it  will  cease  to  be  talked  about.  I  do  not 
hear  that  any  of  our  family  friends  have  suffered  much. 

We  have  nothing  of  interest  going  on  here.  Everybody  is  look 
ing  for  Mr  Bartons  arrival,  to  bring  us  news  of  our  French  affair. 
I  grow  more  &  more  fearful  of  trouble,  in  that  quarter.  Mr  Clay 
has  lost  his  only  remaining  daughter.  He  is  much  affected  by 
the  intelligence,  &  has  not  been  in  the  Senate  since  it  was  reed. 

The  President  has  a  party  tomorrow  Eve'  —  vide  card  enclosed. 
Mrs  Carroll  seems  to  think  you  ought  to  be  at  Washington. 
Several  persons  inquired  yesterday  for  Julia,  having  seen  "  Miss 
Webster's  "  card,  about  in  various  places.  I  suppose  it  is  Mrs 
Lindslys  sister. 

I  am  pretty  well  arranged,  now,  in  my  lodgings,  &  get  on  well. 
Dr.  Sewall  calls  often,  &  always  inquires  for  Mrs.  Webster.  I 
have  not  been  out  —  have  invited  no  company  —  &  occupy  myself 
with  common  Congress  matters,  &  with  some  preparation  for  the 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 
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Court,  —  though  in  the  Court,  I  have  not  a  great  deal  to  do  this 
year,  &  wish  I  had  less.  No  Ch.  Jus  is  yet  nominated  but  it  is 
expected  Mr  Taney  will  be  the  man. 

I  hope  Miss  Ogden  was  pleased  with  the  Plymo  Celebration. 
Did  they  give  her  any  parched  corn  ? 

Yrs  ever  truly  D  WEBSTER 

To  Caroline  Le  Roy  Webster.1 

.      WASHINGTON  Deer.  28.  1835 

DEAR  CAROLINE,  —  I  have  reed  a  nice  long  letter  from  you  this 
morning,  written  the  day  after  your  return  from  Plymo,  &  am 
happy  to  learn  that  you  had  so  agreeable  a  time.  I  hope  that 
Sally  Ogden  will  admit  that  she  has  had  one  good  New  England 
winter  frolic  : 

I  hope  none  of  you  took  permanent  colds.  Nothing  has  hap 
pened  here,  of  any  interest,  since  I  wrote  you.  The  President's 
party,  I  forgot  to  mention.  I  was  not  present,  but  understand  it 
was  something  quite  new,  &  ivent  off,  as  you  New  Yorkers  say  ; 
very  brilliantly.  There  was  dancing,  in  the  East  Room,  a  sumptu 
ous  supper  in  the  dining  room,  &  so  on. 

We  are  expecting  a  Comee  here  from  N.  York,  for  aid.  If  any 
thing  passes  the  H.  of  R.  the  Senate  will  readily  concur,  but  I 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Cambreling  &  his  colleagues  will  get  along 
anything  of  much  value. 

Mr.  Clay  has  not  been  in  the  Senate,  since  the  intelligence  of 
the  loss  of  his  daughter.  It  appears  to  have  affected  him  very 
much. 

I  enclose  you  a  check  for  $350,  to  pay  Mr.  Wells',  &  Mr. 
Knight's  bills.  If  it  be  not  enough,  you  must  use  some  of  your 
own  checks,  &  let  me  know.  Why  do  you  send  me  this  bill  for 
the  Observer?  It  is  a  paper,  you  know,  taken  at  your  request. 
If  you  do  not  wish  it  to  be  taken  longer,  I  do  not.  Please  send 
the  bill  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  &  ask  him  to  remit  the  5.50,  or  what 
ever  else  is  due,  &  stop  the  paper. 

I  am  very  happy  to  learn  by  Mr.  Daniel  Le  Roy's  letter  which 
I  enclose  that  your  family  suffered  little  by  the  fire. 

Yrs  ever  truly  DANIEL  WEBSTER 

Make  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Lee.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  she 
went  with  you  to  Plymo. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 
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THE  TROUBLE  WITH  FRANCE. 
To  Caroline  Le  Roy  Webster.1 

Sunday,  Jan  10.  '36 

DEAR  CAROLINE,  —  I  reed,  your  letter  of  the  5th  yesterday,  but 
today  we  have  no  mail  north  of  N.  York.  Judge  Story  arrived 
last  Evening,  in  good  health,  but  bad  spirits.  He  thinks  the 
Supreme  Court  is  gone,  &  I  think  so,  too ;  and  almost  everything 
is  gone,  or  seems  rapidly  going. 

We  are  in  a  state  of  some  excitement,  about  the  French  busi 
ness.  The  President  is  warm,  &  warlike,  Mr.  Van  Buren  more 
pacific ;  &  on  the  whole,  there  is,  as  we  learn,  a  good  deal  of 
division  in  the  Cabinet.  The  extensive  preparations  made  by 
France  alarm  some  of  our  wise  ones,  who  heretofore  have  thought 
Genl  Jackson  might  do  anything  with  impunity.  We  shall  have 
the  Message,  tomorrow,  or  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Barton  is  not  yet 
here,  but  is  expected  tomorrow.  Mr.  Langdon  is  here.  Congress 
is  not  at  all  prepared  for  war  ;  but  nobody  knows  what  might  be 
done  if  Gen'l  Jackson  should  sound  a  loud  war  note.  As  soon  as 
we  get  the  message,  and  I  can  see  what  is  likely  to  happen  there 
on,  I  shall  write  you  on  the  subject  of  my  visit  home.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  it,  but  this  French  business. 

The  Commodore's  Family  are  all  well,  &  send  love.  I  dined 
with  them  yesterda}r.  Your  inquiry  about  Mrs  Agg  reminded 
me  of  my  duty  &  I  called  yesterday  to  see  her,  but  she  was  out. 
I  have  seen  her  only  at  the  President's,  on  New  Year's  day. 
They  live  with  Mrs  Corlis,  in  C.  Street. 

I  am  glad,  very  glad,  you  find  so  much  occupation,  in  lectures, 
visits,  parties  <fec.  It  is  your  first  real  mixture  with  Boston 
Society.  I  hope  you  will  make  the  most  of  it.  Give  my  love  to 
the  family,  &  let  me  know  what  Dr.  Reynolds  thinks  of  Edward's 
eyes.  H.  Thomas  wrote  me  that  Edward  thought  them  a  good 
deal  better.  Adieu !  for  this  day.  Yrs  ever  D.  W. 


ON  A   SPEECH  BY  JOHN   QUINCY  ADAMS. 

To  Caroline  Le  Roy  Webster. 

WASHINGTON,  Sunday  Morning,  Jan.  24,  '36 

DEAR  CAROLINE,  —  I  wrote  to  Fletcher  on  Thursday.  Yester 
day  &  Friday  I  was  so  much  occupied  in  Court,  &  with  Court 
Business,  I  had  no  time  to  write. 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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You  will  see  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  heat  here.  Mr.  Benton, 
&  others  of  the  Senate,  have  attacked  the  proceedings  of  last 
Session.  I  have  felt  bound  to  defend,  or  help  defend,  the  Senate. 
This  has  led  Mr.  Adams  to  attack  us,  in  the  House,  in  the  most 
violent  manner,  &  to  bestow  an  especial  portion  of  his  wrath  & 
bitterness  on  me.  He  has  the  instinct  of  those  animals,  which,  when 
enraged,  turn  upon  their  keepers,  &  mangle  those  who  have 
showed  them  most  kindness.  The  members  of  the  Mass.  Delega 
tion  are  exceedingly  indignant,  &  most  of  them  will  tell  him  what 
they  think  of  him,  before  the  matter  is  over.  He  may  be  alluded 
to,  also,  in  the  Senate,  but  not  by  me.  You  will  see  the  debates.1 

The  weather  is  exceedingly  cold  &  raw.  I  feel  its  effects  in 
that  thumb  which  gave  me  so  much  trouble,  some  years  ago.  I 
write  this  morning,  not  without  difficulty.  In  other  respects  I  am 
quite  well. 

I  imagine  Mr.  Southard,  Mr.  Clayton  &  Mr.  Ewing  may  take 
part  in  this  Debate  that  is  going  on,  &  say  something  to,  or  ab't, 
Mr.  Adams,  &  his  speech.  The  House,  I  understand,  was  dis 
gracefully  disorderly,  on  friday,  &  when  Mr.  Adams  abused 
me  well,  some  of  the  members,  I  believe  principally  those  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  clapped  him,  &  then  the  galleries  hissed. 
This,  you  will  see,  must  have  been  all  very  decorous  &  proper. 

For  a  considerable  of  next  week,  (I  mean  this  week)  I  must  be 
in  Court.  My  business  there  now  presses  me  rather  hard. 

I  send  you  a  lot  of  invitations,  that  you  may  see  what  is  going 
on.  I  have  been  to  no  parties.  I  like  very  much  the  pleasure  of 
staying  at  home,  &  sitting  by  the  fire,  thro'  an  evening,  &  never 
find  it  dull,  tho'  I  am  alone.  Some  day  this  week,  I  must  make  a 
dinner  for  the  Mass.  Delegation.  They  will  much  miss  your 
Ladyship  from  the  head  of  the  Table. 

It  is  now,  I  think,  four  days  since  I  had  a  letter  from  you ; 
but  the  mails  are  so  irregular,  that  perhaps  the  next  may  bring 
me  three  or  four.  To  day,  we  have  no  papers  from  New  York. 

With  love  to  you  all,  I  am,  Dr  wife          Ever  yours       D.  W. 

1  See  the  Speech  by  John  Quincy  Adams  on  the  Failure  of  the  Fortification  Bill, 
Congressional  Debates,  Vol.  XII.  Part  II.  pp.  2264-2279.  Mr.  Adams  referred  to 
"that  burst  of  patriotic  indignation  and  eloquence  which  would  rather  have  seen  an 
enemy  '  battering  down  the  walls  of  this  Capitol '  than  have  agreed  to  this  appropri 
ation  for  the  defence  of  the  country."  In  Mr.  Webster's  speech  of  Jan.  14,  1836, 
as  printed  in  the  Debates  the  expression  quoted  reads, "  if  the  guns  of  the  enemy 
were  battering  against  the  walls  of  the  Capitol,"  but  in  his  Collected  Works  the 
word  "  battering  "  was  changed  to  "  pointed."  See  also  a  speech,  in  defence  of  the  re 
mark  criticised  by  Mr.  Adams,  printed  in  Miscellaneous  Papers  Hitherto  Uncollected. 
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DIFFERENCES   BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND   AMERICA. 
To  Caroline  Le  Roy  Webster.1 

WASHINGTON,  friday,  Jan  29.  [1836] 

DEAR  CAROLINE,  —  There  is  no  doubt  England  has  tendered  her 
good  offices,  by  way  of  mediation,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  differ 
ences  between  the  U.  S.  &  France.  Such,  it  is  understood,  was 
the  purport  of  the  despatch  reed  by  Mr.  Bankhead,  &  which  has 
been  communicated  to  our  Govt.  The  President  held  a  meeting 
of  the  Cabinet  yesterday,  but  no  positive  decision  was  had  on  the 
subject.  The  general  opinion,  today,  is  that  the  offer  will  not  be 
declined,  &  that  somehow  or  other  an  adjustment  will  grow  out  of 
it.  The  hope  of  continued  peace,  at  the  present  moment  is  strong. 

Brother  Daniel  Le  Roy  arrived  here  Eve*.  He  came,  I  believe, 
with  little  other  object  than  to  see  how  things  are  going.  I  find 
he  is  very  despairing  about  Mrs  Newbold.  He  proposes  to  stay 
a  few  days.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  him  here,  but  lie  seems  to 
prefer  a  Hotel,  where  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more 
persons,  &  hearing  more  news. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  H.  Warren  arrived  here  two  days  ago.  They  stay 
with  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Davis  &c.,  at  Mrs.  Coyle's.  I  have  endeavored  in 
vain  to  see  Mrs.  Warren  as  yet.  Dr.  Wainwright  doth  not  yet 
appear. 

To  day,  the  Mass.  Delegation  dine  with  me,  with  some  exceptions. 
It  is  my  only  effort  to  raise  a  dinner  of  any  magnitude,  &  I  doubt 
how  we  shall  make  out. 

Mr.  Evans  made  a  famous  speech  yesterday.  I  did  not  hear  it, 
but  it  is  universally  praised.  I  understand  he  told  Mr.  A.  that  he 
had  lived  to  become  "  the  scorn  &  derision  of  his  enemies,  &  an 
object  of  pity  to  his  friends." 

I  was  in  the  House  this  morning.  Mr.  A.  was  not  there.  They 
said  he  was  probably  at  home,  writing  out  his  speech  —  or  else 
digesting  what  he  heard  yesterday.  He  has  more  to  hear  yet. 

The  weather  is  clear,  &  very  cold.  This  morning  is  the  coldest 
I  have  felt  this  year. 

Adieu  !  Ever  yrs 

D.  WEBSTER 

It  is  four  days  since  I  have  heard  from  home.  We  do  not  get 
a  mail  as  often  as  every  other  day. 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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To  Caroline  Le  Roy  Webster. 

Tuesday  Feb.  2.  [18361  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 

DEAR  CAROLINE,  — I  have  just  reed  your  letter  of  Friday,  which 
has  altogether  relieved  my  anxiety.  I  hope  you  will  not  delay  for 
so  many  days,  hereafter,  to  write  to  me.  If  you  are  too  busy,  there 
are  Fletcher  &  Julia,  to  say  nothing  of  Sally  Ogden,  who  may  just 
as  well  be  writing  to  me,  as  sitting  at  the  window,  looking  at  the 
sleighs. 

My  cold  is  much  better,  this  morning.  I  sent  for  Dr  Sewall, 
last  Eve',  after  writing  to  you,  &  the  Dr.  knew  how  to  deal 
with  it. 

I  shall  go  to  the  Senate,  but  not  stay  more  than  an  hour. 

Yrs  truly  D.  WEBSTER. 

Even' 

Mr.  Buchanan  finished  his  speech  this  forenoon.  It  was  rather 
belligerent ;  that  is,  it  followed  the  President's  example,  &  re 
counted  all  the  wrongs  of  France.  Nevertheless,  he  expressed 
great  confidence  that  the  mediation  would  result  in  Peace. 

Mr.  Crittenden  made  a  very  good  speech.     He  is  for  Peace. 

So  that,  on  the  whole,  pacific  sentiments  prevail. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  MARSHALL'S  LETTERS  ON  MASONRY. 

To  Edward  E.  Marshall* 

WASHINGTON  Febiy  6th.  1836. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  In  the  year  1833  the  late  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
wrote  two  letters  to  Mr.  Everett,  now  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
on  the  subject  of  Masonry,  and  Masonic  oaths.  Those  letters  ex 
press  opinions,  which  the  Chief  Justice  is  known  to  have  commu 
nicated  to  others,  and  Mr.  Everett  was  desirous  of  publishing  one  or 
both  of  them,  or  so  much  thereof  as  related  to  the  foregoing  sub 
jects.  But  the  Chief  Justice  desired  the  letters  to  be  considered  as 
confidential,  and  that  no  public  use  should  be  made  of  them. 

It  has  occurred  to  Mr.  Everett  that  in  consequence  of  the 
lamented  death  of  the  Chief  Justice,  there  probably  exists  no 
longer  any  reason  for  withholding  these  letters  from  publication. 
Yet  he  feels  a  delicacy  in  consenting  to  give  them  to  the  public, 
without  the  permission  of  the  representatives  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  copies  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 
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The  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  letters  is  known,  and  very  solici 
tous  application  is  continually  made  to  Mr.  Everett  for  their  publi 
cation.  Mr.  Everett  has  recently  written  to  me,  upon  this  matter, 
and  it  is  in  consequence  of  his  letter,  that  I  write  you  this,  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  whether  you  and  your  brother  see  any  objection 
to  the  publication  ?  I  may  add  my  own  wish,  that  the  letters 
might  be  made  public,  since  the  sentiments  they  express  are 
precisely  such  as  I  hold  myself.  Copies  of  the  letters  are  in  my 
possession,  and  if  you  should  think  it  necessary,  in  order  to  guide 
your  judgments  in  this  matter  to  peruse  them,  I  will  transmit 
them,  for  that  purpose. 

I  pray  you  to  accept  my  sympathy,  for  the  loss  of  your  great 
and  good  Parent.  Taught  to  respect  him,  from  my  earliest  man 
hood,  I  have  for  twenty  years,  witnessed  his  judicial  labors,  and 
studied  his  character,  with  constantly  increasing  admiration. 

With  much  regard  Yours,        DAN.  WEBSTER. 

To  Edward  Everett. 

March  12th  1836 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  enclose  you  Mr.  Marshall's  answer  to  my  letter, 
and  Mr.  Leigh's  endorsement,  which  will  speak  for  themselves. 

I  think  Mr.  L.  has  decided  right,  though  I  could  much  have 
wished  for  the  publication  of  the  Chief  Justice's  letter.  However, 
the  fact  of  the  letter  will  gradually  get  out,  and  by  and  by,  the 
letter  itself,  perhaps,  may  properly  appear. 

I  suppose  there  can  be  no  objection  to  my  showing  the  letter, 
occasionally,  to  a  friend. 

Yours,        D.  W. 

SOCIAL   EVENTS   AT   WASHINGTON. 

To  Caroline  Le  Roy  Webster.1 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  9  Tuesday  morning  [1836] 

DEAR  CAROLINE,  —  I  this  morning  have  reed  your  letter  of  the 
5th  Friday  —  which  shews  that  the  mails  are  regularly  delivd.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  you  are  all  well.  It  would  give  me  much  pleas 
ure,  I  assure  you,  to  partake  of  some  of  those  little  suppers,  which 
appear  so  good  in  your  letters.  They  are  articles,  of  which  I  have 
seen  no  'specimen,  since  I  left  home.  Early  in  March,  I  hope  to 
taste  a  potato,  in  Summer  Street. 

i  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 
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My  cold  is  getting  better,  so  that  I  go  [to]  the  Senate,  in  fair 
weather,  but  I  am  obliged  to  be  very  careful.  I  have  not  been  to 
an  Evening  party,  this  winter  &  only  once  to  dine,  viz  at  Mr 
Van  Buren's,  on  Saturday.  It  was  a  dinner,  I  presume,  mainly 
intended  for  the  Judges.  He  lives  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
when  Secretary  of  State ;  perhaps  not  quite  so  well.  I  wished  to 
go  last  Eve'  to  Mrs  Florida  Whites  last  soiree,  but  I  dared  not 
venture  out.  The  President  has  another  great  party  on  Thurs 
day.  Mrs  Cass,  as  you  will  see  has  her  third  rout,  the  18.  They 
say  Mrs  Cass  must  be  preparing  to  make  her  husband  a  foreign 
minister. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Warren  are  yet  here.  They  leave  on  Saturday.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  Charles  &  I  should  give  them  &  Mr  & 
Mrs  Davis  a  little  dinner,  in  my  study,  on  Thursday  or  Friday. 

Mrs  &  Miss  Chauncy  are  well  and  always  send  their  love.  I 
have  not  seen  Mrs  Lindsly  for  a  month.  Dr  Sewall  calls  some 
times,  but  not  very  often. 

I  am  about  writing  to  Edward.  It  is  now  so  cold,  &  it  may  be 
so  long  before  winter  breaks  up,  I  am  indifferent  about  his  going 
to  Hanover  till  I  come  home,  if  I  should  be  able  to  come,  as  I 
expect,  early  in  March.  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  me,  now,  as  no 
change  is  likely  to  take  place,  for  sometime,  in  our  French  affairs. 

We  must  soon  hear  from  Mrs  Newbold. 

Truly  yrs  D  WEBSTER 


THE  NATURALIZATION  LAWS. 

To  H.  Hunt.1 

WASHINGTON  Feb.t29,  1836 

SIR?  —  I  reed  your  letter,  as  Secretary  of  the  Association  of 
Native  American  citizens,  <fec,  some  days  ago,  &  have  no  objection 
to  the  interchange  of  opinions,  on  the  subject  to  which  it  refers. 
I  am  not  prepared,  however,  to  give  an  immediate  &  formal 
answer  to  your  letter,  as  some  of  your  questions  are  of  great 
importance,  &  deserve  to  be  well  considered.  In  truth,  in  the 
part  of  the  Country  in  which  I  live,  aliens  are  so  few,  that  no 
great  attention  has  been  excited  by  their  naturalization. 

I  have  been  made  acquainted,  however,  with  the  shocking 
abuses  which  have  been  committed  under  the  naturalization  laws 

1  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society. 
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in  New  York :  abuses,  which  in  my  opinion  imperatively  demand 
correction,  either  by  new  laws,  or  new  modes  of  administration. 

I  expect  to  be  in  New  York,  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  &  should  be 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you. 

Yours  with  regard  DANL  WEBSTER 


THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  DEPOSITS. 

To  Thos.  Gr.  Pratt,  House  of  Delegates ,  Annapolis,  Md.1 

WASHINGTON  Feb.  27.  1836 

SIR, —  I  have  reed  your  letter  of  the  24th.  Nothing  could  have 
surprised  me  more  than  the  representation  which  you  say  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  my  remarks,  at  Baltimore, 
after  the  removal  of  the  Deposits. 

I  uttered  no  such  sentiment  as  is  imputed  to  me,  either  in  the 
words  said  to  have  been  used  by  me,  or  any  other  words ;  nor  any 
equivalent  sentiment,  nor  any  sentiment  at  all  resembling  it. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  ground,  in  anything  said  or  insinuated 
by  me,  on  that  occasion,  for  this  gross  misrepresentation. 

I  can  also  speak  to  the  same  effect,  &  with  equal  positiveness 
of  Mr  Binney's  remarks,  for  I  was  near  him,  &  heard  every  word 
he  said.  I  am,  Sir,  respectfully 

Your  ob.  servt 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 

To  Caroline  Le  Roy  Webster.2 

Mar.  6,  1836  Sunday  Morn'g 

DEAR  CAROLINE,  —  This  is  a  very  fine  morning,  which  I  hope 
you  are  also  enjoying.  It  is  warm,  &  summer  like,  &  fills  me 

1  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society.     Mr.  Pratt  had  written  Mr.  Webster  as  follows  : 

"  In  a  debate  which  occurred  in  the  House  of  Delegates  to  day  your  speech  and 
the  speech  of  Mr  Binney  delivered  in  Baltimore  shortly  after  the  removal  of  the 
Deposits  trom  the  Bank  of  the  U  States,  were  assigned  as  the  remote  causes  of  the 
recent  riots  in  that  city.  You  were  represented  by  Mr  McLean,  one  of  the  Delegates 
from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  as  having  on  that  occasion  'exhorted  the  people  of 
Baltimore,  to  redress  their  grievances,  "  peaceably  if  they  could,  forcibly  if  they 
must."  '  As  no  report  of  your  speech  has  been  made  &  Mr  McLean  having  avowed 
himself  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  language  imputed  to  you ;  you  will 
gratify  your  friends  here,  by  stating  whether  he  is  correct  in  his  statement  and  if 
recollected,  what  was  the  language  used  by  you  upon  that  occasion.  The  same 
charge  was  made  against  Mr  Binney,  to  whom  I  have  addressed  a  communication 
similar  to  this." 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 
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full  of  the  hopes  of  home.  I  shall  wait  only  to  hear  that  the  Boat 
has  run  once,  intending  to  go  the  second  trip.  My  cold  has 
melted  off,  <fe  I  am  quite  well. 

Every  thing  is  very  dull  here.  Mr  Tyler  has  resigned,  &  Mi- 
Leigh  says  he  shall  resign  next  fall. 

All  the  news  I  have  heard  this  month  is  what  Mrs  Lindsly  tells 
me — that  our  friend  Mr  Posts  is  inclined  to  make  love  to  Harriet 
Webster,  &  that  Genl  McComb  has  written  a  play !  which  was 
performed  on  Friday  night,  called  Pontiac.  I  will  tell  Charles  to 
send  it  to  you. 

I  am  going  out  to  day  with  Mr  Agg  to  dine  at  his  cottage.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  get  a  breath  of  air.  I  incline  to  think  1  shall 
bring  Charles  along,  but  am  not  certain.  I  must  stay  a  day  or 
two  in  N.  Y.  as  well  as  Philadelphia,  either  going  or  returning, 
happening  to  have  a  little  business  in  each  place. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  Mr  Clayton's  speech.  It  is  pretty  severe. 
Mr  Robbings  was  an  excellent  speech,  which  I  suppose  will  also 
be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  &  I  shall  send  it. 

I  hear  much  of  Sally's  two  rival  beaux  ?  which  does  she  mean  to 
smile  upon  ?  Give  her  my  love  ;  though  I  fancy  I  am  too  far  off  to 
be  much  remembered  at  present.  Ever  Yrs  D  WEBSTER 

Our  old  friend  Eliza  the  Housekeeper  says  there  is  a  very  nice 
young  woman  here  for  your  dress  woman  &c  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  bring  on  one.  She  says  she  is  excellent,  in  the  way  of 
dressing  Ladies,  using  her  needle  &c. 

She  appears  to  be  a  very  intelligent  &  respectable  young  woman, 
&  I  think  might  suit  you  very  well,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  bring 
Ann  along. 

OBSTACLES  TO  GETTING  HOME  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

WASHINGTON,  Mar.  14,  '36 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  I  have  yours  of  the  10th.  The  difficulty  in 
getting  home  is  not  in  the  Sound,  but  in  the  more  Southern 
waters.  No  boat  runs  yet  from  Baltimore  —  both  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  &  the  Delaware  river  are  covered  with  thick-ribbed  ice.  The 
weather,  however,  is  warm  to  day,  &  seems  to  indicate  rain  ;  so 
that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  sail,  in  a  very  few  days. 

It  gives  me  great  delight  to  hear,  that  you  have  learned  how  to 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Histori 
cal  Society. 
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ait  still,  &  read  a  Book.  If  you  have  really  accomplished  that, 
you  have  certainly  made  your  fortune. 

I  am  sorry  there  is  so  much  fault  found  with  Govr.  Everett.  I 
am  sure  he  means  well,  &  acts  always  in  good  faith  towards  his 
friends.  It  is  strange  any  rumors  should  exist  of  coolness  between 
him  &  myself.  There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  them. 

I  regret  to  hear  of  Caroline's  illness.  She  must  be  careful  of 
herself.  Give  her  my  love,  &  say  to  her  that  I  hope  to  find  her 
well  next  week. 

I  wrote  yr  mother  yesterday,  &  all  the  news,  since  occurring,  is, 
that  Wm.  Le  Roy,  the  midshipman,  was  here  yesterday,  on  his  way 
from  Norfolk  to  N  York.  He  is  in  fine  health,  &  a  fine  looking 
young  man.  Yrs  always  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER 


NOMINATION  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY. 
To  H.  W.  Kinsman,  Boston  .^ 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  Whig  members  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  of  the  last  year,  saw  fit  to  put  me  in  nomination 
for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

Events  have  since  occurred  which  were  probably  not  anticipated, 
and  which  may  be  thought  to  have  rendered  a  reconsideration  of 
that  nomination  expedient.  If  this  opinion  should  be  entertained 
by  the  Whig  members  of  the  present  Legislature,  I  should  exceed 
ingly  regret  that  they  should  forbear  to  act  upon  it,  from  any 
motives  of  delicacy  towards  me.  Indeed,  in  the  state  of  things  at 
present  existing  in  the  country,  my  personal  wishes  are,  to  with 
draw  my  name  from  the  place  it  occupies  before  the  Public,  in 
connection  with  the  approaching  election ;  and  I  am  restrained 
from  so  doing,  only  by  the  consideration  that  there  are  interests, 
which  might  be  affected  by  such  a  movement,  in  regard  to  which 
the  opinions  of  others  ought  to  be  consulted. 

I  wish  you,  therefore,  my  dear  sir,  to  signify  to  our  friends  that 
not  only  would  it  give  me  no  pain  to  be  no  longer  considered  *a 
candidate,  but  that  such  a  change  in  my  relations  to  the  country 
would  be  altogether  agreeable  to  my  personal  feelings.  At  the 
same  time  I  wish  it  may  also  be  said  to  them,  that  I  shall  not  act 

1  From  the  National  Intelligencer,  March  31,  1836.  The  letter  was  read  at 
an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  of 
delegates  chosen  from  the  various  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  friendly  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Webster  to  the  Presidency,  held  at  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March  24,  1836. 
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in  opposition  to  their  judgment  of  what  is  required  by  the  public 
good.  I  shall  not  separate  from  them,  nor  from  those  principles 
which  we  have  hitherto  maintained,  and  which  I  trust  we  shall 
continue  to  maintain,  whether  in  majorities  or  minorities,  or  in 
prosperous  or  adverse  fortune.  If,  in  their  opinion,  our  common 
principles  and  common  cause,  notwithstanding  what  has  occurred, 
do  still  require  of  me  that  I  remain  in  my  present  position,  I  shall 
cheerfully  abide  by  their  determination,  confident,  that  in  no  events 
hereafter  to  happen,  can  it  become  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  I 
have  conformed  to  what  seemed  best  to  their  honest  patriotism 
and  intelligent  sense  of  public  duty. 

With  this  distinct  expression  of  my  own  personal  wishes,  there 
fore,  I  leave  the  subject  for  their  decision ;  desiring  them  to  con 
sider  nothing  but  what  just  and  consistent  principle,  sincere, 
patriotic  duty,  and  the  great  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  may 
appear,  in  the  present  posture  of  public  affairs,  to  demand  from 
them  and  from  me. 

With  very  true  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER 

THE   ADMISSION   OF  NEW   STATES. 

To  Hon.  John  Davis.1 

BOSTON  March  28,  1836. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  rec'd  your  letter  this  morning,  &  also  one 
from  Mr.  Clay,  both  dated  the  24th.  The  disposition  to  drive  on, 
manifested  in  the  Senate,  was  to  be  expected,  whenever  a  majority 
was  obtained.  I  am  altogether  opposed  to  the  admission  of  the 
new  States,  until  they  shall  have  formed  Constitutions,  pursuant 
to  laws  previously  passed  by  Congress  ;  but  if  the  matter  is  to  be 
settled  in  the  Senate  this  week,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  me 
to  be  present  at  the  vote.  I  found  my  wife  quite  unwell.  She 
has  had  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  from  which  she  is  slowly  recover 
ing.  If  I  return  immediately,  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  accom 
pany  me.  If,  however,  my  vote  would  be  likely  to  turn  the  scale, 
on  these  questions,  &  the  decision  can  be  put  off  a  few  days,  I 
shall  leave  her,  &  hasten  back  to  Washington  next  week.  From 
what  I  see,  however,  of  the  spirit  that  possesses  the  majority,  I 
fear  the  whole  matter  may  be  decided,  by  the  time  you  receive 
this,  unless  Mr.  White  &  the  Indiana  Senator,  &  Mr.  McKean 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  Davis  Papers,  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester. 
VOL.  iv.  —  18 
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should  be  found  on  the  right  side,  in  which  case,  I  hope,  you  will  be 
able  to  muster  24  votes.  If  you  have  strength  enough,  put  off  the 
final  vote  to  April  15th  &  I  will  be  present  —  or  sooner  if  I  can. 
Be  kind  enough  to  make  my  regards  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  say  to  him 
that  I  thank  him  for  his  letter. 

I  hear  that  there  is  a  very  good  spirit  in  Connecticut,  &  some 
hope  that  the  representative  from  that  State  in  the  Senate,  may 
be  soon  reformed.  Here,  all  things  are  much  as  I  expected. 

Yours  always  truly        DANL  WEBSTER. 


POLITICAL   MATTERS. 

To  Hon.  John  Davis. 

BOSTON  April  7. 1836. 

My  DEAR  SIR, — I  think  of  sett'g  out  on  my  return  to  Washing- 
tori  tomorrow,  if  the  weather  be  good,  although,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  have  had  more  than  half  a  mind  not  to  return  at  all.  I 
see  no  good  to  be  done,  &  there  is  little,  either  in  or  out  of  Con 
gress,  to  encourage  efforts.  Our  people  here  maintain  tolerably 
good  spirits,  &  will  not  neglect  the  fall  elections,  since  the  State 
Government  depends  thereon.  But  for  that  consideration,  the 
indifference  of  some,  &  the  disgust  of  others,  would  make  the 
State  a  ready  sacrifice  to  the  Spoils  party.  There  was  a  meet'g 
on  Monday  Eve  at  Concert  Hall  of  the  Whig  members  of  the 
Legislature,  &  some  other  Gentlemen.  Mann,  Rockwell,  Saltori- 
stall,  Lawrence  of  Hampshire,  Bates.  &c.  &c  —  addressed  the 
meet'g  with  energy  &  effect.  The  Governor  was  present,  &  told 
some  truths,  in  a  very  plain  manner.  He  said  we  had  noth'g  to 
hope,  now  or  at  any  time,  either  from  the  South  or  West,  in  his 
opinion.  The  general  feel'g  seemed  to  be  that  Massachusetts 
must  stand  alone,  if  she  stands  at  all. 

I  had  heard  that  a  Worcester  paper  had  contained  a  column  of 
censorious  remarks  on  your  vote  on  Mr.  Taney's  nomination,  but  I 
have  not  seen  anything,  myself,  in  any  of  the  papers.  I  have  been 
often  asked  for  the  reason  of  your  vote,  on  that  side,  &  have  al 
ways  said,  that  hav'g  lost  our  majority  in  the  Senate,  there  was 
no  hope  of  defeating  the  nomination,  &  no  arrangement  or  under 
standing  had  been  had  among  friends,  on  the  subjects  ;  &  that, 
besides,  you  probably  thought  that  if  Mr.  Taney  was  rejected, 
we  should  probably  have  a  worse  man ;  &  also  that  other  Whig 
Senators  voted  the  same  way.  At  proper  time,  friendly  papers 
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here  will  put  the  matter  right,  if  the  thing  does  not  die  away,  as 
it  probably  will.  I  did  not  think  the  vote  a  matter  of  any  conse 
quence  at  the  time,  but  am  now  rather  sorry  that  you  did  not  go 
with  a  majority  of  friends  in  the  Senate.  Still,  I  do  not  appre 
hend  any  considerable  evil.  As  to  business  —  I  sent  my  funds  to 
the  late  Branch  Bank  in  N  York  —  the  Cashier  has  written  to  me 
that  that  office  has  ceased  to  take  Deposites,  &  that  my  money  is 
deposited  in  the  Commercial  Bank ;  but  that  when  my  check 
comes  it  will  be  provided  for. 

My  wife  is  gett'g  well ;  but  she  has  sense  &  good  taste  enough 
to  stay  at  home ;  &  I  feel  ashamed  to  be  so  deficient,  myself,  in 
both,  as  not  to  stay  at  home  with  her.  My  best  respects  to  Mrs. 
Davis.  Yrs  Truly  DANL  WEBSTEB. 


WASHINGTON  AFFAIRS. 
To  Caroline  Le  Roy  Webster} 

SENATE.  Friday  morning  April  29.  '36 

MY  DEAR  CAROLINE,  —  I  reed  your  letter  of  Monday  Eve  this 
morning.  Fletcher  has  not  arrived,  but  I  shall  look  for  him  this 
Evening,  or  to-morrow.  We  have  had  a  week  of  mild  growing 
weather  —  a  reasonable  mixture  of  moisture  &  warmth. 

Today  we  hope  to  finish  the  land  bill,  if  Mr  Benton  should  not 
wear  us  all  out,  by  an  endless  speech  —  which  he  threatens  to  do. 
If  we  finish  the  Bill,  I  think  we  shall  adjourn  to  Tuesday,  to  give 
time  for  the  officer  of  the  Senate  to  take  up  the  carpet,  clean  the 
chamber  &c.  for  warm  weather. 

I  have  some  thoughts  of  running  down  the  river,  25  miles,  to  a 
place  of  Genl  Masons,  where  his  son  John  lives  —  a  great  shad 
fishery,  &  to  return  on  Monday.  It  now  looks,  however,  like 
rain  ;  &  if  that  should  come,  I  shall  stay  at  home. 

I  imagine  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  establish  your  head 
quarters  in  N  York  at  Mrs.  Edgars,  especially  as  Mrs.  Danl 
Le  Roy  appears  in  bad  health.  It  will  be  agreeable  to  you  to  be 
with  your  father.  I  think  you  will  find  it  pleasant  [to]  come  to 
N  York  sometime  next  week,  or  the  early  part  of  the  week  after. 
You  will  of  course  let  me  know  where  to  write  you  at  N  York. 

Commodore  Chauncy  had  a  party  to  dine  yesterday.  I  did  not 
make  one.  It  is  much  pleasanter  to  have  the  afternoon  to  walk 

i  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Histori 
cal  Society. 
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about  —  that  is,  all  that  is  left  of  it  after  a  short  session.  My 
health  is  at  present  very  good — but  I  wish  I  had  Sorrel  here.  I  hate 
to  ride  a  hack  home,  &  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  buying  one. 
I  think  I  may  hire  one,  under  Tweedy's  advice,  for  the  session. 

I  shall  of  course  write  to  you  at  Boston,  till  I  hear  to  the 
contrary.  Adieu !  love  to  Julia  —  how  can  you  get  on,  with  so 
small  a  household.  I  should  think  you  would  do  well  to  break 
up,  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently. 

Yrs  ever  truly  D  WEBSTER 


LEGAL  FEES. 

(          (  \  \       '      i  *>.  t .  i  V     /*          "t  !-*•"»(  (       "/  if.  J   t  1  V/  •  *V|  t  ••  »         v  *v      •,    ,      •  y      /  •»   i* 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

1836 

I  cut  the  enclosed  out  of  a  N.  0.  paper.2 

Mr.  Livingston  has  set  a  good  example.  I  had  just  as  much  to 
do  with  the  cause  as  he  had.  As  yet,  I  have  not  said  any  thing 
abt.  my  fee.  If  they  pay  Mr  Livingston  25.000,  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  give  me  also  a  pretty  handsome  sum.  But  probably  they 
will  cut  him  down,  not  a  little.  I  imagine  we  may  get  a  good  fee, 
however.  Keep  all  this  entirely  to  yourself.  D.  W. 


THE  PRESIDENCY. 

To  J.  Watson   Webb? 

WASHINGTON  May  6,  1836. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  My  son  is  quite  obliged  to  you,  for  giving  him 
a  letter  to  your  brother. 

As  to  the  subject  of  your  two  letters,  My  Dear  Sir,  all  I  can 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society.     It  bears  no  address,  but  the  initials  "  F.  W."  have  been  endorsed  in 
the  upper  left  hand  corner. 

2  Lines   in  ink  are  drawn  around  the  following  paragraphs  in  the  newspaper 
clipping  referred  to : 

"A  letter  from  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  was  received,  announcing  the  issue,  in 
favor  of  the  corporation,  of  suit  between  it  and  the  United  States,  and  which  had 
existed  since  so  many  years.  This  suit  will  bring  at  least  one  million  of  dollars  into 
the  coffers  of  the  city. 

"A  letter  was  also  read,  from  the  Hon.  Edward  Livingston,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  judgment  rendered  in  said  case.  He  had,  it  seems,  drawn  upon  the  city  for 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  as  his  fee  in  the  case. 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Labatot,  amended  by  Mr.  Pichot,  this  subject  was  referred  to  a 
special  committee,  with  instructions  to  enquire  as  to  the  total  amount  of  fees  paid 
to,  and  charged  by  lawyers  in  the  case." 

8  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society. 
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say  is,  that  I  pray  you  to  follow  the  course,  which  you  think  duty 
<fe  honor  point  out.  I  have  certainly  no  desire  that  any  effort 
should  be  made  for  me,  under  circumstances  which  leave  no  hope 
that  good  would  be  produced  by  that  effort. 

I  estimate  highly  your  assurances  of  continued  confidence  <% 
attachment.  I  shall  never  forget  the  regard  &  kindness  which 
you  have  manifested,  so  long,  &  so  steadily.  But  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  I  pray  you  to  feel  fully  at  liberty  to  act  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  and  the  cause,  without  reference  to  any 
expectations,  which  you  may  suppose  I  have  heretofore  formed, 
&  to  be  assured,  that  in  so  doing  you  will  meet  my  entire 
approbation.  You  probably  saw  my  letter  to  the  Whigs  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  It  spoke  my  undisguised  sentiments. 
I  should  have  withdrawn  from  the  canvass  altogether,  but  for  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Massachusetts,  &  the  opinions  of  friends  there. 

I  could  very  much  desire  to  pass  an  hour  with  you,  on  this  & 
some  connected  subjects.  Are  you  not  to  be  this  way  ? 


FRIENDSHIP  FOR  JUDGE   GASTON. 

To  William  Gaston.1 

WASHINGTON  May  19  '36 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  transmitted  your  letter  to  Mr.  Vaughan  & 
now  enclose  his  answer.  Of  the  things  which  would  much 
augment  my  happiness,  one  is,  that  I  should  hear  from  you  oftener 
&  another,  that  I  might  see  you  sometimes.  Shall  I  never  meet 
with  you  either  here  or  at  the  North  ?  As  it  is,  to  hear  o/you,  as 
I  do,  and  as  much  as  I  do,  is  no  small  gratification  to  the  feelings 
of  an  old,  &  true  friend.  Adieu ! 

Yrs  always  cordially  DANL  WEBSTER. 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE  PROPERTY. 

To   William  Anderson.2 

May  7.  [1836] 

SIR,  —  My  McMurphy  farm  is  for  sale,  unless  I.  W.  Kelly,  Esq., 
of  Salisbury,  may  have  given  some  encouragement  to  some  one 
inclined  to  purchase.  Mr.  K.  has  had  it  surveyed,  and  the  timber 
and  wood  estimated,  <fcc,  and  is  authorized  to  receive  proposals, 
though  not  to  conclude  any  bargain.  He  writes  me  that  some 

1  From  the  original,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Bronson. 

2  From  the  original,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Fitzroy  Kelly. 
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persons  have  lately  agreed  to  go  and  examine  it,  with  a  view  to 
purchase.  I  have  never  fixed  on  any  definite  price,  but  have  been 
waiting  for  offers.  You  know  much  more  about  the  land  than  I 
do,  but  I  know  enough  to  be  satisfied  there  is  not  such  a  timber 
lot  beside,  within  fifty  miles  of  it,  nor  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
Boston.  If  you  make  an  offer,  I  will  be  prepared  to  give  an  im 
mediate  answer,  as  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  K.  to  know  whether  any 
body  else  has  any  expectation  of  a  right  of  refusal. 

Yrs  respectfully,  D.  WEBSTER. 

To  Mr.  Murphy.1 

WASHINGTON  May  23.  1836 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  I  have  reed  yr  letter  of  the  16,  &  am  glad  to 
hear  from  you.  My  Londonderry  land  rises  every  day,  at  least  in 
my  own  estimation.  I  might  be  persuaded,  possibly,  to  take  40 
Dollars  an  acre  for  it,  now,  (tho*  I  do  not  engage  to  do  so)  be 
cause  I  want  money,  but  if  not  disposed  of  by  the  first  day  of 
July  its  price  will  be  50  Dollars  pr  acre,  &  from  that  day  nobody 
need  look  at  it  with  an  expectation  of  buying  it  for  less. 

We  have  very  hot  &  very  dry  weather  here.  Mrs.  Webster  & 
Julia  are  still  in  N.  York,  but  I  expect  them  here  this  week.  I 
fear  Congress  will  sit  to  the  end  of  June.  Yrs  D.  WEBSTER 

To  Israel  W.  Kelly. 

WASHINGTON  June  9.  1836 

DR  SIR,  —  The  difficulty  with  Josiah  White  is,  that  there  is 
neither  gratitude,  honesty,  or  truth  about  him.  I  have  written  to 
Dr.  Prescott  to  take  possession  of  all  the  wood,  which  is  cut,  & 
not  drawn  off.  By  your  account  he  expects  to  get  his  living  —  to 
buy  his  flour,  hay,  &c  —  by  cutting  &  selling  wood,  on  my  own 
land.  Let  me  know  if  the  writ  of  possession  is  yet  in  force,  or 
can  be  revived.  As  he  has  planted,  I  may  leave  him  through  this 
season,  if  he  behaves  well,  but  my  patience  is  exhausted  &  I 
will  have  no  more  to  do  with  him  Yrs  D.  W. 


WESTERN  LAND. 

To  Fletcher   Webster.2 

WASHINGTON,  June  12,  1836 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  Your  letters  to  Mr  Davis  &  Mr  Cramer,  (not 
Kramer)  were  reed  about  a  week  ago,  &  were  very  satisfactory  to 

1  This  and  the  letter  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  owned  by  Hon.  Charles  R.  Corning. 

8  From  the  original,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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the  Gentlemen.  They  praised  them  highly,  as  evincing  intelli 
gence,  on  your  part,  &  attention  to  the  important  business  in 
which  you  are  engaged.  Mr  Edward  Curtis  happened  to  be  here, 
&  perused  them,  &  still  more  regretted  that  he  was  not  with  you. 

I  have  no  letter  from  you  since  you  left  Toledo  ;  but  I  learn  by 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Davis  that  you  left  Detroit,  on  horseback,  about 
the  27th  of  May,  I  suppose  for  Bronson,  White  Pigeon,  &  so  on 
to  Michigan  City  &  Chicago.  At  the  latter  place,  you  will  have 
found  various  letters  from  us.  It  is  still  uncertain  when  Con 
gress  will  rise ;  but  various  things  call  me  to  the  North,  &  it  is 
my  purpose  to  depart  between  the  24th.  June  &  1st.  of  July.  We 
have  nothing  very  interesting.  It  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  dull 
&  barren  session,  with  this  exception,  that  it  will  have  ended 
with  the  creation  of  two  new  States.  The  Toledo  boundary,  I 
believe,  goes  according  to  the  Ohio  claim  entirely. 

We  hear  little  from  Boston.  At  last  dates  Mr  White's  family 
not  left  home,  five  days  ago.  I  believe  he  is  detained  by  Mr 
Delands  illness.  The  East  Boston  lots,  it  is  said,  sold  very  well. 

Under  another  cover,  you  will  find  a  communication,  upon  a 
particular,  &  new  undertaking.  As  Mr  Upton  has  brought  this 
about,  partly  for  the  reason  of  giving  you  business,  I  doubt  not 
you  will  do  your  very  best  to  accomplish  the  expectation  of  the 
parties.  You  will  continue  to  address  me  after  the  receipt  of 
this,  supposing  this  does  not  reach  you  till  after  the  24th,  as  I 
presume  it  will  not,  as  at  Boston.  Indeed  I  may  be  already  leav 
ing  Washington  when  this  reaches  Chicago. 

About  coming  home  —  when  may  we  look  for  you  ?  I  think, 
that  there  is  sometimes  fever  &  ague  in  the  lake  country,  &  as 
you  are  not  yet  well  (acclimated)  if  that  is  the  word,  you  would 
do  well  not  to  stay  too  long,  especially  if  it  should  be  probable 
that  the  affairs  which  you  will  have  on  hand  will  call  you  back  in 
the  fall.  It  is  expected  very  important  sales  will  take  place  in 
Wisconsin,  in  October,  as  you  will  have  learned,  &  a  great  many 
people  will  be  present.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  if  you  come  home 
in  August,  having  done  tolerably  well  so  far,  you  can  take  back  a 
good  deal  of  money  in  the  fall.  What  I  would  suggest  is,  that, 
with  the  advice  of  Harding,  &  other  friends  in  Chicago,  or  of 
Mr  Whitney  at  Green  Bay,  you  employ  one  or  two  good  men,  say 
two,  &  send  them  in  different  directions  to  explore  for  you,  in 
Wisconsin  in  the  tracts  which  are  expected  to  be  offered  for  sale. 
If  you  then  return  some  weeks  before  the  sale,  you  will  receive 
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their  report,  &  act  accordingly.  I  understand,  that  where  one  has 
the  requisite  previous  knowledge,  a  favorable  opportunity  of  enter 
ing  lands  exists,  just  at  the  close  of  the  public  sales,  while  others 
are  gone  into  the  woods  to  examine,  &c  —  all  these  things,  however, 
you  will  know  more  about,  than  I  can  tell  you.  Mr  Haight  leaves 
this  place  for  Wisconsin  this  week.  He  will  probably  find  you  at 
Chicago.  He  thinks  you  ought,  by  all  means,  to  attend  the  sale, 
as  he  thinks  the  Company,  assembled  on  that  occasion,  will  be 
willing  to  give  you  one  or  two  prime  chances.  There  is  some 
thing  in  this,  worthy  of  being  considered. 

In  all  your  operations,  you  should  appear  to  be  acting  for  your 
self  ;  or,  at  least,  for  yourself  &  me ;  and  as  it  is  very  probable 
that  this  business  may  induce  you  to  make  your  home  in  those 
regions,  at  least  for  some  time,  you  should,  on  all  occasions,  act 
as  much  [as]  possible  as  if  you  were  already  a  Western  man. 

Mr  Davis  intends  going  to  Detroit,  immediately  on  the  rising 
of  Congress.  Very  possibly,  you  may  fall  in  with  him,  some 
where.  I  think  it  likely  you  will  not  receive  this  letter,  till  you 
have  seen  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

Adieu !  My  Dear  Son.  I  shall  expect  to  receive  a  letter,  in 
5  or  6  days ;  announcing  your  arrival  in  Chicago. 

Your  affectionate  father  DANL  WEBSTER 

With  other  members  of  Congress,  I  have  taken  a  small  inter 
est  in  Winnebago  City.  This  is  fancy  stock.  I  expect  little  or 
nothing  from  it 

NOTE.  Mr.  Cramer's  address  is,  Honble  John  Cramer,  Water- 
ford,  Saratoga  Co.,  New  York.  He  will  be  here  of  course  till  the 
rising  of  Congress. 

INVITATION  TO  VISIT   MARSHFIELD. 

To  Hon.  John  Davis.1 

BOSTON  August  27,  1836. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  had  no  information  [of]  your  return  to  these 
parts,  until  I  received  it  two  days  ago ;  first  from  Mr.  Cogswell, 
who  saw  you  at  Northampton;  second  from  Mrs.  Parker,  who 
spoke  to  us  of  a  pleasant  visit  lately  made  at  your  house  by  her. 
These  persons  I  saw  at  Exeter.  I  denied  that  Mrs.  Parker  had 
seen  you  at  Worcester,  so  many  days  ago,  as  she  mentioned  ;  but 
she  was  plump  upon  the  fact,  &  I  yielded. 

i  From  the  original,  not  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  but  signed  by  him,  in  the 
Davis  Papers,  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester. 
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To-day  I  have  a  letter  from  P.  Davis,  of  the  18th  inst.  at  Detroit. 
He  says  he  shall  be  in  Boston  the  1st  of  September  or  thereabouts, 
&  that  you  will  accompany  him.  The  first  of  Sept.  will  be  next 
Thursday ;  that  is  to  say,  the  day  after  commencement.  I  do  not 
expect  to  be  at  commencement.  It  is  my  purpose  to  go  to  Marsh- 
field  to-day  &  to  return  to  Boston  on  Monday,  Sept  5th  in  the 
forenoon. 

Now  what  I  have  to  propose  is,  that  if  Mr.  P.  Davis  shall  make 
his  appearance,  by  the  middle  of  next  week,  you  bring  him  direct 
to  Marshfield.  This,  however,  is  a  small  matter.  The  great  thing 
is,  that  you  bring  Mrs.  Davis  also.  I  know  not  any  time,  when 
a  visit  from  you  &  her  would  be  more  agreeable  to  us,  although 
it  would  be  agreeable  at  all  times.  From  Boston,  you  take  the 
steam-boat,  at  9  o'clock,  to  Hingham,  affording  a  pretty  view  of 
Boston  harbor.  From  Hingham  a  stage  coach  will  jog  you  along 
slowly  through  Cohasset  &  Scituate,  &  bring  you  to  Marshfield  by 
three  o'clock.  When  you  are  ready  to  come  back,  we  will  bring 
you  in  our  wagon,  by  a  different  route.  On  receipt  of  this,  address 
me  a  line  at  Marshfield,  saying  that  we  may  expect  you. 

I  use  another  pen  for  the  writing  of  this  letter,  on  account  of 
a  visitation  of  influenza,  which  much  affects  my  eyes. 

Yours  always  truly         DANL  WEBSTER 


THE   PEACE   CONGRESS  DISSERTATIONS. 

To  John  Quincy  Adams.1 

BOSTON  Oct :  31  1836 

SIR,  — All  the  manuscript  dissertations  received  from  your  hand 
on  the  subject  of  a  Congress  of  Nations  for  the  amicable  settle 
ment  of  national  differences  &  the  abolition  of  War,  are  herewith 
returned.  My  engagements  have  allowed  me  not  as  much  time  for 
examining  them,  as  I  could  have  desired.  The  attention  which 
I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject  has,  however,  convinced 
me,  that  the  writers  generally,  have  not  come  up  to  the  probable 
expectation  of  the  donors  of  the  prize  ;  the  magnitude  of  which 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  bring  into  the  field  a  strong 
array  of  competitors.  In  many  of  these  productions  there  is  more 
of  declamation  than  of  argument ;  &  in  very  few,  if  in  any  of  them, 
is  there  that  profound  &  philosophical  investigation  of  the  subject 

1  From  the  original,  in  the  John  Quincy  Adams  Papers,  not  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  but  signed  by  him. 
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which  it  was  undoubtedly  the  object  of  the  prize-donors  to  encour 
age  &  reward.  There  is  moreover,  in  too  many  instances,  an 
•obvious  want  of  chasteness  &  good  taste,  &  even  of  grammatical 
accuracy,  in  the  composition. 

In  making  these  general  criticisms,  let  me  not  be  understood  as 
applying  them  indiscriminately,  &  with  equal  vigor,  to  each  of  the 
essays ;  nor  as  suggesting,  that  I  find  nothing  in  them  to  approve. 
While  I  note  their  faults,  I  acknowledge  that  they  have  their  mer 
its  also.  The  writer  of  the  essay  marked  "  I "  has  in  my  judg 
ment  rather  distanced  his  rivals,  &  to  him,  so  far  as  it  depends 
upon  me,  I  should  be  willing  to  award  the  prize. 

Your  obedient  Servant  DANL  WEBSTER. 


THE   MASSACHUSETTS   SENATORSHIP. 

To  H.  W.  Kinsman.1 

WASHINGTON  Feb.  1,  1837. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  On  reflecting  on  what  I  wrote  you  yesterday, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  are  one  or  two  points,  in  regard 
to  which  I  ought  to  say  something  more. 

It  may  be  thought,  possibly,  that  the  notice  of  my  intended  res 
ignation  is  sudden  &  unexpected  ;  so  that  the  Legislature  may  not 
be  prepared  to  fill  the  place.  Or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  thought  that 
the  State  elections,  next  fall,  would  be  more  safe,  if  it  were  known 
that  a  Senator  were  to  be  elected. 

If  our  friends,  generally,  should  entertain  these  opinions,  or 
either  of  them  ;  &  should  therefore  think  that  it  will  be  better  that 
I  should  not  resign  till  the  fall,  I  should  of  course  readily  adopt 
that  course.  I  do  not  wish  to  throw  out  these  ideas,  beforehand, 
because,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  better  that  I  should  resign  now. 
But  still,  if  our  friends  should  think  otherwise,  I  shall  yield  to 
their  judgment. 

You  will  use  what  I  have  said,  therefore,  if  you  find  it  necessary. 
But  if  there  should  be  a  ready  acquiescence  in  the  idea  of  my  pres 
ent  resignation,  it  will  not  be  necessary,  of  course. 

I  hope  you  and  other  friends  will  consult  freely  &  fully  and 
gather  the  general  sentiment  of  all  the  Whigs  &  let  me  know  the 
result,  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Yrs  truly        DANL  WEBSTER. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  collection  of  Hon. 
George  F.  Hoar. 
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GREEN   HARBOR. 
To  Charles  H.  TJiomas.1 

WASHINGTON,  February  4,  1837. 

DEAR  HENRY,  —  Although  I  have  no  letter  from  you  either 
yesterday  or  to-day,  I  must  still  commend  your  improved  habits. 
You  have  certainly  whipped  up  your  spirit  of  letter-writing  to  new 
speed,  so  that  I  get  two  letters  a  week,  at  least.  This  is  very 
pleasing.  There  have  been  times,  since  I  saw  you  last,  when  I 
have  doubted  whether  Marsh  field  and  I  could  hold  on  together  to 
the  end  of  my  life.  I  have  felt  in  those  moments  as  a  humility 
looks  when  she  spreads  out  her  wings  for  flight.  Even  now  some 
things  are  unsettled  in  my  brain.  I  keep  them,  however,  to  my 
self,  and,  except  you  and  one  other,  who  has  received  a  slight 
hint,  nobody  knows  of  the  existence  of  any  such  notions.  There 
are  temptations,  which,  if  Marshfield  were  not  what  it  is,  or  if  it 
were  to  cease  to  be  what  it  has  been,  might  induce  me  to  look 
upon  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  as  a  bright  spot,  in  the  journey 
of  life,  which  I  had  passed  through.  All  these  things,  however, 
are  to  be  buried  in  the  depth  of  your  faithful  bosom.  And,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  must  say  that  even  your  slightest  letters  afford  me 
pleasure.  Amidst  the  toil  of  law  and  the  stunning  din  of  politics, 
any  thing  is  welcome  which  calls  my  thoughts  back  to  Marshfield, 
though  it  be  only  to  be  told  which  way  the  wind  blows.  I  am 
suffering  from  a  cold,  and  for  two  days  have  not  been  out  of  my 
room.  Last  night  I  was  dreaming  of  you  all  night,  which  I  hope 
you  will  consider  as  a  very  great  compliment.  My  letters  from 
Boston  all  speak  of  your  mother.  She  seems  to  have  made  quite 
a  sensation  in  Summer  Street.  Captain  John  Thomas  will  find  it 
necessary  to  put  his  best  foot  forward  when  he  goes  to  Boston,  if 
he  does  not  mean  to  have  the  shine  taken  off  of  himself  by  his 
spouse. 

In  regard  to  farming  matters,  you  appear  to  be  doing  well. 
Some  of  your  kelp-drawing  days  have  showed  great  results.  If  I 
have  kept  the  account  right,  you  have  probably  secured  as  much 
kelp  as  will  be  a  decent  dressing  for  all  the  corn-land  you  pre 
pared  to  plant  at  Careswell.  By-the-way,  let  us  settle  names.  I 
am  tired  of  the  "  Soule  Place,"  and  the  "  Sprague  Place,"  and  the 
"  Widow  Winslow's  Thirds,"  and  so  many  other  names.  Let  us 
use  some  names  uniformly,  and  we  shall  save  time  and  breath. 

*  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  pp.  661-664. 
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According  to  the  proposed  plans  (which  I  hope  are  made),  there 
are  three  places : 

1.  The  homestead — that  is,  "Green  Harbor;"  and  any  man 
must  be  indicted  for  slander  who  gives  it  any  other  name. 

2.  Those  parcels   which   we   have  set  apart  for  a  mulberry 
farm.     This  may  be  called  "  The  Mulberry  Farm,"  or  it  may  be 
called  "  Winslow  Place,"  without  the  "  the,"  or  "  Pelham  Place," 
Pelham  being  a  distinguished  name  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Wins- 
low  family. 

3.  The    Soule   place  —  that  is   to    say,  the  house    and    land 
bought  of  Mr.  Soule,  and  what  we  have  attached  to  it  from  the 
Sprague  purchase  —  may  be  called  "  Careswell,"  which  I  do  [not] 
much  like,  or  "  The  Summer  Farm,"  which  I  like  better,  or  the 
"  Cottage  Farm,"  when  we  take  down  the  big  house. 

Consult  Captain  John  Thomas  and  Lucy,  his  wife,  on  these 
matters.  Let  me  know  what  they  and  you  and  Edward  think, 
and  we  will  give  these  places  fixed  names,  and  anybody  who  mis 
calls  them  is  not  to  be  answered  when  he  speaks  to  us.  Was 
Careswell  the  name  of  the  Winslow  property  generally,  or  did  it 
apply  only  to  a  part  of  it  ?  Ask  your  mother  to  explain  and 
expound.  And  now  to  return  to  the  kelp.  I  suppose  the  season 
may  be  pretty  nearly  over  for  it,  but  if  it  continue  to  come,  you 
will  be  ready  to  seize  it,  and  know  what  to  do  with  it.  When 
John  Taylor  comes  down  next  August  or  September,  I  want  him 
to  lose  himself  in  our  cornfields.  I  am  thinking  of  using  lime 
freely  at  Green  Harbor,  but  this  will  depend  on  the  cost.  I 
understand  it  can  often  be  had  at  less  than  a  dollar  a  cask  at 
Thomaston  —  sometimes  lower  than  eighty  cents.  A  cask  is  five 
bushels  of  unslacked  lime.  Of  course,  when  slacked,  there  will  be 
ten.  Suppose  the  price  a  dollar  a  cask,  the  slacked  lime  would 
be  ten  cents  per  bushel,  or  equal  to  that,  at  the  quarry.  Now, 
what  is  the  freight  worth  for  a  vessel  to  go  direct,  and  to  bring 
her  cargo  to  the  mouth  of  Green  Harbor  River  ?  This,  as  well  as 
the  actual  price  at  Thomaston,  you  can  readily  ascertain.  Please 
make  inquiries,  and  let  me  know.  The  Thomaston  lime  is  a  good 
deal  stronger  than  the  Pennsylvania  lime,  and  yet,  in  the  best 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  they  will  pay  twelve  or  fifteen  cents  a 
bushel  for  lime,  and  haul  it  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles,  for  corn, 
clover,  and  wheat.  Think  of  these  things,  and  count  the  cost. 
If  I  had  lime,  in  addition  to  using  it  with  mud  and  other  matter, 
I  should  use  it  by  itself,  thus :  I  should  spread  it,  thirty  or  forty 
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bushels  to  the  acre,  on  old  sward-land,  like  Stoughton  Island,  on 
the  old  orchard,  or  the  sheep-pasture ;  plough  it  in,  and  plant  the 
land  with  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  or  some  other  crop  requiring  the 
hoe,  according  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  land.  The  hoeing 
mixes  the  lime  with  the  land,  so  that  it  affects  the  whole  soil. 
On  such  land  as  the  sheep-pasture,  I  should  spread  twenty-five 
bushels  of  unslacked  lime  to  the  acre  ;  and  on  such  light  land  I 
think  I  should  plant  beans.  The  next  year  apply  manure  from 
the  barn-yard  as  plentifully  as  possible,  get  a  crop  of  oats,  and 
put  in  grass-seed.  Field  turnips  would  do  well,  instead  of  oats, 
or  part  might  be  put  into  each.  On  strong,  clayey  land,  I  should 
plant  corn  or  potatoes.  Ponder  these  matters. 

We  have  made  some  mistakes,  but  must  hope  to  grow  wiser. 
Never  again  sow  small  grains  on  long  manure.  Put  that  down  as  one 
maxim.  If  I  live,  and  am  well,  I  must  go  home,  either  in  March 
or  the  early  part  of  April.  Either  time  will  be  in  season  to  settle 
some  things.  If  I  should  be  in  Marshneld  in  March,  I  should 
expect  to  drive  the  team  once  off  the  beacli  with  a  load  of  kelp. 
The  oxen  which  you  destine  for  beef  next  fall  you  will,  of  course, 
ease  off  from  their  work  so  soon  as  you  can,  when  the  business 
of  kelp  is  over.  How  many,  and  which  is  it  best  to  turn  out  ? 
1.  There  are  the  old  oxen,  they  must  be  fatted,  of  course.  2.  The 
off  oxen,  bought  of  Captain  Stevens  (I  wish  we  had  the  black  ram 
to  go  with  them),  if  not  sold,  these  must  be  fatted.  3.  Then  there 
are  the  Princeton  oxen,  which  are  quite  old  enough  to  fat  well. 
Now,  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  sell  any  thing,  unless  it  be 
stock,  and  we  must  contrive  to  sell  something,  or  we  shall  all  be 
called  on  to  make  an  assignment.  These  off  oxen,  I  think,  will 
make  good  beef,  for  Captain  John  Thomas  and  his  wife  Lucy,  and 
for  me  and  wife  Caroline.  Suppose,  therefore,  we  devote  them  to 
the  captain's  u  powdering  tub,"  together  with  any  other  similar 
likely  thing  which  John  Taylor  may  happen  to  send  down  next 
fall  ?  And  then,  suppose  we  fat  the  old  oxen  and  the  Princeton 
oxen  for  the  market,  loosing  them  from  the  yoke  as  early  as  we 
can,  keeping  them  as  well  as  we  can  through  the  summer,  and 
keeping  them  on  roots  in  the  fall  and  winter,  until  they  are  fat 
enough  to  make  people  at  Brighton  "  open  their  eyes,"  as  Captain 
Thomas  would  say  ?  All  these  things  you  must  weigh.  I  don't 
mean  you  must  weigh  the  oxen  ;  they  are  too  poor  yet,  but  weigh 
these  hints.  But  I  must  stop  from  these  interesting  topics,  and 
pursue  them  no  further.  You  owe  the  trouble  of  reading  this  long 
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letter  to  my  being  unable,  from  my  cold,  to  go  either  to  the  court 
or  Senate,  and  to  my  having  positively  forbidden  Charles  to  let 
any  one  in  this  day.  I  am  tired,  too,  of  reading,  and  so  have  run 
on  with  this  incoherent  scribbling.  There  is  another  matter  on 
which  I  may  write  you  in  a  few  days  ;  but,  if  I  am  well  enough  to 
go  out  to-morrow,  I  shall  have  no  more  leisure  to  trouble  you  with  a 
long  letter  for  some  time.  Meanwhile,  I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to 
write  as  often  as  you  can.  Give  my  best  regards  to  your  wife, 
and  to  Ann  and  the  doctor,  and  to  your  father  and  mother,  and 
my  love  to  Edward.  I  suppose  you  all  receive  Charles's  com 
munications  in  sufficient  abundance.  Adieu  !  my  good  friend. 

DANL.  WEBSTER. 

WASHINGTON  AFFAIRS. 

To  Franklin  Haven,  Boston.1 

WASHINGTON  Feb.  27  1837. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter,  which  I  reed 
this  morning. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  have  called  up,  to  day,  the  Bill  for  paying 
off  the  French  Indemnities  ;  but  in  regard  to  this,  as  well  as  other 
matters,  we  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion,  by  the  vote  of  the 
H.  of  R.  tacking  another  Distribution  Bill  to  the  fortification  Bill. 
The  H.  passed  this  amendment,  by  23  votes  majority.  The 
Comee.  on  Finance  will  recommend  the  Senate  not  to  agree  to 
this ;  &  I  presume,  tho'  I  am  not  certain,  that  the  Senate  will  not 
agree  —  what  will  ensue  therefore,  I  cannot  foresee.  You  will 
lament,  with  me,  that  our  course  of  proceeding  is  so  irregular, 
&  that  we  attach  one  great  measure  to  the  tail  of  another.  But 
unhappily  the  state  of  things  in  the  other  House  is  such,  (and  is 
daily  growing  worse)  that  no  regularity  is  to  be  expected. 

This  vote  will  very  probably  have  much  bearing  on  the  passing 
of  the  land  Bill.  It  may  prevent  it.  If  the  land  Bill  should  fail, 
I  incline  to  think  we  may  look  out  for  a  veto,  on  the  Bill  rescinding 
the  Treasury  order.  On  the  whole,  My  Dear  Sir,  it  is  quite  un 
certain,  even  at  this  advanced  hour  of  the  Session,  what  will  be 
the  fate  of  all  the  great  measures. 

About  the  20th  of  April,  I  expect  to  leave  Boston  for  the  West ; 
&  at  that  time  should  be  glad  to  obtain  a  discount  at  your  Bank, 
pretty  large  for  me,  say  10.  or  20  thousand  dollars.  I  shall  have 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Franklin  Haven. 
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acceptances,  which  I  doubt  not  you  will  think  good ;  I  have  also 
my  scrip,  in  the  Detroit  Land  Co  (Mr.  Kerchenel's  Company)  <fc 
other  tilings,  which  I  would  leave  as  collateral.  I  mention  this 
now,  that  you  may,  with  your  usual  kindness,  keep  an  eye,  so  far 
as  proper,  to  the  state  of  your  funds  at  that  time,  in  connexion  with 
this  request.1 

It  seems  generally  understood,  that  Mr.  Butler  is  to  remain  in 
the  office  of  Atty  Geni  &  that  Mr.  Poinsett  is  to  be  Secretary 
of  War.  Probably  there  will  be  no  other  changes,  in  the  heads 
of  Departments.  Yrs  with  true  regard  DANL.  WEBSTER 


THE  NIBLO'S   SALOON   SPEECH. 

To  Hiram  Ifetchum.2 

WASHINGTON  Mar.  4,  1837 

DB  SIR,  —  I  have  reed  official  communications  from  Mr.  Ogden, 
&  Mr.  Hone,  which  I  have  answered. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  &  frankness,  manifested  in  your 
suggestions  as  to  what  the  address  shall  contain,  &  what  the 
answer  from  me  shall  be. 

In  another  sheet  you  will  receive,  under  certain  general  heads, 
a  brief  statement  of  what  I  should  probably  say,  if  I  said  anything, 
on  the  several  topics.  As  many  of  these  may  be  alluded  to  in  the 
address,  as  may  be  thought  proper  —  most  of  them  have  been  under 
consideration  in  Congress,  the  late  Session,  &  might  be  brought 
forward,  properly  enough,  by  any  general  reference  to  the  proceed 
ings  of  the  Session.  I  might  say  a  word  on  the  loss  of  the  Bill 

1  With  the  letter  is  the  following  memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Frank 
lin  Haven,  President  of   the  Merchants'  Bank,  Boston,  both  at  the  date  of  Mr. 
Webster's  letter  and  at  the  time  the  memorandum  was  written  : 

"  This  letter  refers  to  a  loan  for  Mr.  Webster.  All  loans  proposed  by  him  were,  at 
his  request,  acted  upon  by  the  Directors. 

"  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  loan  the  letter  refers  to.  If  it  was  made,  it  was 
flood,  and  was  duly  paid,  as  was  all  the  paper  that  the  Bank  ever  discounted  for 
Mr.  Webster.  I  do  not  think  he  owed  the  Bank,  at  any  one  time,  an  amount  so  large 
as  $10,000  dollars.  If  the  discount  mentioned  by  him  was  made  it  was  extraordinary 
in  amount  and  was  perfectly  satisfactory. 

"  I  write  this  memorandum  March,  1888,  51  years  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Webster's 
letter  to  me. 

"  Mt.  Vernon  Street." 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Greenough.     The  speech  was  delivered  March  15,  1837.    Mr.  Ketchum 
was  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  meeting  which  passed  resolutions  of  regret  regard 
ing  Mr.  Webster's  contemplated  resignation  from  the  Senate,  and  a  member  of  the 
Reception  Committee  appointed  at  the  meeting. 
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restoring  duties  on  burned  goods,  &  that  for  anticipating  payment 
of  the  French  Indemnities.  What  I  think  on  those  subjects  (as 
well  as  some  others)  you  may  learn  by  looking  at  the  Editorial 
Article  which  will  be  in  the  Nat.  Intell  on  Monday. 

I  expect  to  be  in  Philadelphia,  on  Thursday  or  Friday,  at  latest. 
Please  let  me  know,  soon  after  my  arrival  there,  what  will  be  the 
general  scope  of  the  address  ;  &  I  will  thank  you  also,  my  Dear 
friend,  to  write  me  as  fully  as  possible,  what  opinions  you  think  it 
well  to  advance,  &  on  what  subjects  to  be  silent.  I  feel  some 
anxiety  on  this  head,  as  I  shall  have  no  opportunity  to  confer  with 
friends,  after  arriving  in  the  City.  Let  me  know,  also,  for  how 
long  a  time  I  shall  be  endured.  I  am,  Dear  Sir,  very  truly  & 
gratefully  yours  D.  WEBSTER 

I  want  to  say  something  more  practicable  —  coming  more  to  the 
point — than  the  loose  generalities  of  the  Inaugural.  I  should 
like  to  make  the  Speech  good,  for  N  York,  &  not  lad  for  the  rest 
of  the  Country. 

A  JUDICIAL   APPOINTMENT. 

To  Edward  Everett.1 

WASHINGTON  March  4  1837 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  do  not  think  Mr  Davis  has  any  wish  to  be 
a  Judge. 

I  would  not  certainly  embarrass  you  by  too  warm  a  recommen 
dation  of  Mr.  Hoar  and  feel  the  force  of  the  local  considerations, 
suggested  by  Mr  Curtis.  Mr  Wells,  I  believe,  would  make  an 
excellent  Judge.  You  must,  of  course,  collect  the  general  senti 
ment  of  friends,  and  to  a  great  degree  respect  it.  I  regret  these 
local  feelings ;  but  they  do  exist,  and  have  much  influence. 

The  Inauguration  went  off,  I  thought  rather  coldly. 

Yours  truly  D  WEBSTER 


DECLINATION   OF   A  DINNER  AT   PITTSBURG. 

To  James  Ross  and  Others^  Citizens  of  Pittsburgh 

PITTSBURGH,  May  11, 1837. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  I  thank  you  for  the  welcome  with  which  you  are 
pleased  to  receive  me  on  my  arrival  in  Pittsburgh.  Your  kindness 
has  awakened  grateful  and  lively  recollections  of  a  former  occasion 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
«  Niles'  Register,  May  27,  1837. 
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on  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  of  its  citizens,  of  mak 
ing  their  acquaintance,  and  of  enjoying  their  hospitality  ;  and  I 
see  with  much  pleasure,  that  the  intervening  years  have  added 
greatly  to  the  extent,  business  and  general  prosperity  of  your  city. 

I  cannot  but  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  your  partiality  has  led 
you  to  speak  in  terms  quite  too  high  and  glowing  of  my  claims  to 
the  regard  of  yourselves  and  neighbors,  on  account  of  my  public 
services  ;  but  those  terms  do  not  exceed  the  limits  of  truth  when 
applied  to  my  desire  for  the  success,  in  their  various  pursuits  of 
industry,  of  this  busy,  active,  and  rapidly  increasing  community. 

You  will  allow  me,  gentlemen,  most  respectfully,  to  decline  the 
honor  of  a  public  dinner.  It  is  my  purpose  to  remain  here  through 
this  day,  and  tomorrow ;  and  it  will  afford  me  great  gratification 
to  see  any  of  your  fellow  citizens,  who  may  desire  to  meet  me,  in 
the  most  unceremonious  manner. 

I  take  the  opportunity  to  renew  to  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  my 
thanks  for  their  kindness  at  a  former  time,  which  has  left  an  abid 
ing  impression,  as  well  as  to  express  to  you  my  acknowledgments 
for  your  present  courtesy ;  and  I  leave  with  you  all  my  hearty 
good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your  city ;  for  its  escape  from 
threatened  dangers  and  distresses,  or  its  successful  struggle 
through  them ;  and  for  your  personal  health  and  happiness. 
Your  obliged  friend  and  fellow  citizen,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


FINANCIAL   MATTERS. 

To  franklin  Haven,  Boston* 

MARSHFIELD  Tuesday  Evening  [August,  1837] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  came  down  to  this  place  this  forenoon,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  my  family  here  for  the  residue  of  the  Summer ; 
&  this  evening  Mr.  Kinsman  has  sent  down  Mr.  Healey,  to  say 
that  he  thinks  I  must  come  immediately  back  to  town,  to  see 
about  these  most  unfortunate  protests  of  Turner's  drafts.  I 
intended,  fully,  to  have  called  at  the  Bank  yesterday ;  but  having 
been  out  in  the  morning,  I  felt  unwell,  &  returned  to  my  House 
at  11  o'clock,  &  staid  at  home  thro'  the  day. 

As  I  informed  you,  on  Saturday,  thro  J.  P.  Healey,  I  saw  Mr. 
Healey  in  N.  York.  We  conversed  on  this  subject,  &  I  told  him 
I  desired  to  see  him  &  you  the  moment  he  came  to  Boston,  & 

1  From   the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Franklin  Haven. 
VOL.  iv.  — 19 
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suggested  a  mode  of  payment,  in  case  the  drawer  or  acceptor 
should  not  take  up  the  drafts.  He  said  he  should  be  at  home  in 
a  few  days,  and  did  not  say  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
see  you,  before  he  arrived.  However  I  ought  to  have  seen  you,  as 
well  as  to  have  sent  you  word  that  I  had  seen  Mr.  Healey ;  and 
should  have  done  so,  but  for  the  reason  above  stated ;  and  I  will 
come,  now,  to  Boston  immediately,  if  you  think  it  will  not  do  to 
wait  for  Mr.  Healey 's  return  from  N.  York. 

I  saw  L.  C.  Turner  at  Chicago  about  the  1st  of  July.  He  had 
then  no  doubt  that  all  the  acceptances  would  be  promptly  paid. 
He  said  the  House  (the  acceptor)  had  stood  firm  thro  the 
severity  of  the  pressure ;  and  of  course  would  not  fail  now.  In 
fact  I  do  not  learn  that  it  has  failed ;  but,  as  happens  in  other 
instances,  the  acceptor,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  elects,  and  pays  when 
he  sees  fit,  and  neglects  to  pay  when  he  sees  fit. 

At  Detroit,  about  July  10th  I  first  heard  of  the  dishonor  of 
one  of  the  drafts.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Turner  immediately,  and  have 
written  again,  since.  When  I  left  him,  he  agreed  to  meet  me,  in 
relation  to  some  other  matters,  in  N.  Y.  or  Boston  by  the  middle 
of  August.  In  N.  York  I  learned  that  he  was  expected  in  that 
city  between  the  first  and  fifth.  As  I  know,  however,  that  he 
was  detained  in  Chicago  longer  than  he  expected,  I  do  not  think 
he  will  be  in  N.  Y.  or  Boston  before  the  10th. 

I  should  be  glad  to  stay  here,  for  the  residue  of  this  week,  for 
rest ;  but  if  necessary  will  come  up  immediately.  I  send  this  back 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Healey,  and  if  you  suggest  to  him  that  my  presence 
will  be  necessary,  or  even  in  any  degree  useful,  he  will  return, 
tomorrow,  or  send  me  word,  and  I  will  come  directly  to  town. 

I  have  still  the  fullest  faith  in  Turner,  both  in  respect  to  his 
integrity  and  good  intentions,  and  his  abundant  ability.  He  may 
be  under  the  like  difficulties,  as  others,  at  this  moment,  if  called 
on  to  raise  large  sums  suddenly ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
solidity  of  his  means.  Yrs  truly  DANL.  WEBSTER 


THE   CURRENCY. 

To  Mr.  Brewer?          BoST<w§  Aug  25>  1837 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  trouble 
in  procuring  &  sending  me  the  plan  of  Mr.  Wood's  House.  I 
enclose  the  amount  of  the  architect's  charge. 

1    From  the  original,  in  the  collection  of  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar. 
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Like  yourself ,  I  look  forward  with  much  concern  to  the  ensuing 
session  of  Congress.  That  there  has  been  a  considerable  change, 
in  public  opinion,  is  certain ;  that  this  may  produce  a  correspond 
ing  effect,  in  some  degree,  on  the  deliberations  of  Congress,  is  to 
be  hoped ;  but  whether  the  change  has  proceeded  so  far,  as  to 
justify  the  expectation  that  the  Country  is  now  ready  to  renounce, 
entirely,  the  folly  of  "  Experiments  "  on  the  currency,  &  to  re 
turn  to  the  former  well  approved  system  of  finance  &  currency, 
may  admit  of  doubt.  To  the  friends  of  the  right  cause,  however, 
there  remains  nothing  but  a  steady,  honest,  patriotic  adherence  to 
sound  policy  &  the  true  interests  of  the  Country. 

I  am,  Dr.  Sir,  with  regard  &  esteem  yr  ob  serv. 

DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


THE   WHIG  VICTORY. 

To  Henry  Edwards,  Esq.,  Chairman,  etc.,  Boston.1 

BOSTON,  Nov.  16th,  1837. 

SIR,  —  If  it  should  be  thought  advisable  to  hold  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens,  to  celebrate,  in  a  proper  manner,  the  recent  political 
success,  I  shall  cheerfully  attend  it,  if  I  should  be  in  the  city  at 
the  time.  Several  assemblages  have  been  already  convened,  which 
have  furnished  occasions  for  mutual  congratulations. 

Whether  anything,  more  formal  or  more  exclusively  confined  to 
the  object,  ought  further  to  be  done,  I  refer  to  the  feelings  and 
direction  of  others. 

Let  us  remember,  that  this  great  and  unprecedented  success 
has  been  obtained  clearly  and  distinctly  on  whig  grounds.  It  has 
been  the  result  of  no  yielding,  no  compromise,  no  abandonment 
of  our  principles. 

These  principles  have  now  received  decisive  proofs  of  the 
approbation  of  the  people ;  and  to  our  own  consciousness  that  they 
are  just,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  public  good,  we  may  now 
add  our  belief,  that  they  will  be  more  and  more  generally  adopted. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  to  adhere  to  these  principles  with 
unwavering  steadiness  and  constancy.  Thus  far,  they  have 
sustained  us,  and  for  one,  I  shall  not  consent  to  depart  from 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  our  duty  and  our  interest,  to 
conduct  towards  those  who  have  differed  from  us,  with  so  much 

1  Mes'  Register,  December  2,  1837. 
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moderation  and  kindness,  that  they  may  not  be  constrained  to 
keep  aloof.  May  we  not  hope,  that  many,  in  all  quarters,  who 
see  what  the  actual  condition  of  things  is,  and  how  wide  and  deep 
is  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with  recent  measures 
of  government,  will  now  join  us,  in  carrying  on  the  great  work  of 
restoring  the  government  to  its  well  tried  and  approved  policy, 
and  the  country  to  its  former  prosperity. 

To  consistency  of  principle,  then  let  us  add  all  reasonable  and 
practicable  conciliation.  Let  us  receive,  cordially,  and  without 
reproach,  all  who  will  unite  with  us  in  upholding  and  bearing 
onward,  the  whig  standard. 

Will  you  allow  me,  sir,  to  say  a  word  or  two,  on  another,  but  a 
connected  subject  ? 

We  are  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  correct,  what  we  honestly 
believe  to  be  important  errors,  in  the  administration  of  the 
government. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  we  can  rely  on  nothing  nor  do  we 
wish  to  rely  on  anything,  but  the  power  of  the  people. 

The  changes  which  we  have  witnessed  have  been  produced  by 
the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  breaking  through 
artificial  barriers  of  patronage  and  party,  and  sweeping  away  long 
established  political  combinations.  Our  farther  success  must 
depend  on  the  continued  operation  of  the  same  causes. 

We  have  nothing  either  to  carry  us  forward,  or  to  sustain  us 
where  we  are,  but  the  justice  of  our  cause,  the  wisdom  of  our 
measures,  and  the  popular  approbation. 

However,  it  may  be  with  that  of  others,  our  cause  is,  emphati 
cally,  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  and  let  it  be  one  of  our  fixed 
principles,  that  the  people  shall  be  heard ;  that  they  shall,  in  all 
things,  speak  for  themselves  ;  and  that  opinions,  in  regard  either 
to  men  or  measures,  shall  not  be  manufactured  for  the  many,  by 
the  few.  Let  the  popular  voice  prevail,  and  have  its  free  course, 
fairly  and  honestly,  without  control  and  without  elevation. 

We  have  accused  others  of  such  arrangements  and  such  combi 
nations  in  political  affairs,  as  have  produced  the  effect  of  giving, 
on  important  occasions,  the  people's  sanction  to  that  which  the 
people,  nevertheless  did  not  really  approve.  Let  us  take  care  that 
the  cause  of  the  whigs,  which  I  believe  to  be  at  present  the  true 
cause  of  the  country,  be  never  exposed  to  this  reproach. 

Yours,  with  very  true  regard, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 
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THE  TARIFF. 

To  Hiram  Ketchum.1 

WASHINGTON,  Monday  Morning,  January  18,  1838. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  In  December,  1832,  on  my  way  to  Washington,  I 
fell  in  with  Mr.  Clay  at  Philadelphia.  He  then  told  me  he  had 
conceived  a  plan  for  quieting  the  tariff  question,  which  he  would 
communicate  to  me  when  we  should  reach  Washington.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  session  I  learned  what  the  plan  was.  It  was 
first  explained  to  me  by  Mr.  Letcher,  to  whom  I  expressed  my 
astonishment  at  hearing  of  any  intention,  by  Mr.  Clay,  to  bring 
forward  such  a  proposition.  It  was  a  good  deal  talked  over, 
privately,  among  friends.  Mr.  Clay  put  the  proposed  bill  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Davis,  my  present  colleague,  then  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.2  Mr.  Davis  handed  it  to  me,  in  Mr.  Clay's  hand 
writing,  and  I  copied  it ;  and  that  copy  you  have.  When  the  bill 
was  afterward  introduced,  those  words  which  you  speak  of  were 
left  out.  The  bill  was  discussed  in  the  Senate,  referred  to  a  com 
mittee  (of  which  I  was  one),  and  again  reported  to  the  Senate; 
and  it  became  understood  that  it  would  pass  the  Senate.  I  had, 
however,  suggested  that  it  was  not  a  bill  which  could  constitution 
ally  originate  in  the  Senate  ;  and,  this  opinion  appearing  to  gain 
ground,  the  proceeding  in  the  Senate  stopped  all  at  once,  and  Mr. 
Letcher  introduced  the  measure  into  the  House,  had  it  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  as  the  rules  require,  but  with  instruc 
tions  to  report  the  same  bill,  without  amendment,  back  to  the  House. 
This  was  done  accordingly ;  the  bill  immediately  passed ;  came  to 
the  Senate,  and  passed  there  also.  In  a  day  or  two  I  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  bill,  as  Mr.  Clay  first  introduced  it  into  the 
Senate,  and  such  other  facts,  from  the  journals,  as  may  place  you 
in  possession  of  the  exact  history  of  the  bill.  But  if  you  will  look 
at  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  you  will  find  that  it  completely  nega 
tives  all  idea  of  protection  : 

1.  Because    it   expressly   confines    revenue   to    the   wants   of 
Government. 

2.  Because   it  expressly  rejects  discrimination,  which  is  the 
only  true  and  practical  mode  of  protection. 

Yours  truly,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  pp.  454-455. 

2  John  Davis,  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts  from  1835  to  1841  and  from  1845  to 
1853. 
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THE  CLAY  COMPROMISE  OF   1833. 
To  Hiram  Ketchum.1 

WASHINGTON,  January  20,  1838. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  iii 
1833,  as  originally  prepared  by  him.  The  copy  was  made  by 
me,  from  the  original,  in  Mr.  Clay's  own  handwriting.  Some 
alterations  took  place  before  the  measure  was  formally  brought 
forward,  as  others,  during  its  progress  in  Congress.  Neverthe 
less,  if  you  examine  the  law,  it  is  now,  in  truth,  an  attempt  by 
Congress  to  surrender  the  protecting  power,  and  strike  it  out  of 
the  Constitution.  I  opposed  this  bill  in  every  stage,  and  so  did 
three-fourths  of  the  tariff  interest  in  both  Houses.  All  the  South 
went  for  it ;  Mr.  Clay's  personal  friends  went  for  it,  and  a  few 
good  men  from  the  North  and  the  Centre,  from  various  motives, 
went  for  it  also ;  for  example,  Mr.  Bell,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

The  bill  passed  at  the  end  of  the  session.  I  took  my  notes,  etc., 
along  with  me,  and,  staying  a  day  or  two  at  Philadelphia,  sat 
down  to  write  out  my  speech  at  length.  A  friend  happened  to 
come  in,  and,  finding  out  what  I  was  about,  dissuaded  me  from 
it.  He  said  the  act  was  done,  the  thing  was  settled  ;  and  the  pub 
lication  of  my  speech  would  only  prove  a  wide  difference  to  exist 
among  friends.  I  acquiesced,  which  I  have  ever  since  regretted. 
When  I  reached  New  York,  I  had  conversation  on  the  subject 
with  Mr.  C.  King.  /  left  with  him  my  notes.  I  wish  they  could 
now  be  had.  I  think  he  once  told  me  he  could  lay  his  hands  on 
them.  This  copy  of  Mr.  Clay's  original  proposition  I  wish  you  to 
preserve.  I  can  send  you,  if  you  wish  it,  a  list  of  ayes  and  noes 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  both  Houses.  All  Massachusetts 
went  against  it.  Yours  truly,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


SLAVERY  AND   THE   CONSTITUTION. 

To  Benj.  D.  Silliman,  of  the  Assembly,  Albany,  N.  Y? 

WASHINGTON  Jan  29  1838 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  I  rec'd  your  letter  this  morning,  for  which  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  find  here  a  copy  of  my  speech,  in 
1830,  on  Foote's  Resolutions.  If  I  can  I  will  send  it  to  you. 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  pp.  455-456. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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I  think  you  would  be  very  safe  in  adopting,  in  your  House,  an 
Anti  Texas  Report.  As  to  slavery  I  think  it  very  safe  to  adopt  a 
Resolution,  condemning  Mr  Patton's  Resolution.  Whether  it 
will  be  best  to  go  farther,  you  who  are  on  the  spot,  can  best 
decide.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  Anti  Slavery  feeling  is  grow 
ing  stronger  &  stronger  every  day ;  &  while  we  must  be  careful 
to  countenance  nothing,  which  violates  the  constitution,  or  invades 
the  rights  of  others  it  is  our  policy,  in  my  opinion  most  clearly 
not  to  yield  the  substantial  truth,  for  the  sake  of  conciliating 
those  whom  we  never  can  conciliate,  at  the  expense  of  the  loss  of 
the  friendship  &  support  of  those  great  masses  of  good  men,  who 
are  interested  in  the  Anti  Slavery  cause. 

I  send  you  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  lately  addressed  by  me  to 
Mr.  Peck  of  the  H.  of  R.1  It  states  shortly  the  opinions,  which  I 
hold,  &  am  ready  to  express,  on  the  general  Slavery  question.  I 
refer  you,  also,  to  some  remarks  of  mine,  published  in  the  Intelli 
gencer,  upon  Mr.  Clay's  substitute  for  Mr.  Calhoun's  5th  Resolution. 

We  begin  the  proceedings  on  the  Sub  Treasury  Bill  tomorrow. 
It  will  probably  pass  this  House,  without  amendment,  by  2  or  3 
votes.  Its  fate  in  the  other  House  is  greatly  more  doubtful.  The 
decision  on  the  Mississippi  Election  is  expected  today  or  tomorrow. 
The  Sub  Treasury  Bill,  may,  perhaps,  be  a  good  [deal]  dependent 
on  this  decision 

I  will  look  round  for  a  copy  of  my  speech  of  1830,  &  write  you 
again  in  a  day  or  two.  Yrs  truly  DAN'L  WEBSTER 


WESTERN   LAND. 

To  N.  Ray  Thomas?' 

WASHINGTON  March  5.  1838 

Sm,  —  You  are  now  about  to  proceed  to  Illinois  and  other 
Northwestern  States  as  my  agent.  Your  principal  duties  will  be 
of  two  kinds. 

1st.  In  the  first  place  you  will  have  the  care  &  disposal  of  the 
land  lots  &  parcels  of  real  Estate  belonging  to  me  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan  &  Wisconsin  with  power  to  sell  excepting  the 
estate  or  farm  called  Salisbury  near  La  Salle.  You  take  with 
you  an  account  of  these  pieces  &  parcels  of  property  of  which 

1  For  this  letter  see  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  II.  pp.  31-33. 

2  From  the  original,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.     It  is  not  in 
Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  but  is  signed  by  hitu. 
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account  I  also  retain  a  duplicate.  You  take  also  the  Patents, 
Land  office  receipts  &  deeds  &  agreements  of  individuals  showing 
my  title.  There  are  shares  also  in  incorporations  and  Joint 
Stock  Companies  of  which  you  have  the  regular  evidences.  My 
design  is  that  you  should  sell  this  property  or  any  part  of  it  if 
opportunity  should  offer  which  you  think  favorable.  In  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  season  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  visit  most 
parts  of  the  country  where  this  property  lies  so  as  to  ascertain  its 
value  and  be  able  to  act  understandingly  in  the  sale  of  it.  You 
are  also  authorized  to  exchange  any  of  it  for  other  property  if  a 
favorable  opportunity  arises,  and  in  case  of  sale  of  any  part  you 
may  reinvest  in  other  purchases  in  your  discretion.  It  is  not  my 
wish  to  extend  my  interest  in  that  country,  but  rather  to  contract 
it,  and  to  dispose  of  a  great  part  of  what  I  own  as  soon  as  the 
times  shall  be  favorable ;  still  you  may  reinvest  in  cases  that 
seem  to  be  advantageous.  You  will  take  care  not  to  interfere 
with  my  agreements  with  Geo.  W.  Jones  &  Levi  C.  Turner  or 
other  persons  who  have  purchased  for  me  with  which  agreements 
you  are  acquainted.  In  case  of  sale  you  will  see  the  proper  com 
missions  paid  to  those  who  made  the  purchases,  according  to 
their  respective  agreements. 

2d.  Your  other  main  duty  will  be  to  carry  on  my  farm  called 
Salisbury.  You  will  look  at  the  Deeds  which  are  said  to  be  sent 
to  Ottawa,  —  see  what  land  they  contain,  and  see  what  land  they 
comprise.  My  wish  is  to  have  a  very  large  farm,  as  large  as  one 
active  man  can  well  superintend  the  management  of.  If  this 
estate  be  not  large  enough  at  present,  find  out  what  adjoining 
lands  may  be  bought  and  at  what  prices.  Fletcher  &  his  family 
live  in  the  house,  and  I  presume  you  will  live  with  them.  You 
will  keep  an  account  of  whatever  produce  of  any  kind  he  receives 
and  of  whatever  he  contributes  towards  the  pay  of  any  laborers  or 
for  other  purposes.  My  object  is  to  realize  an  income  from  this 
farm.  You  will  therefore  manage  it  with  economy  and  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  The  farm  must  be  well  stocked  —  you 
will  employ  your  own  laborers  and  will  have  no  master  over  you 
in  whatsoever  respects  the  farm,  but  will  of  course  consult  freely 
with  Fletcher  on  all  important  matters,  not  only  in  relation  to  the 
farm,  but  in  other  concerns  of  mine.  You  will  keep  accurate  & 
exact  accounts  of  expenses  &  income  from  the  farm  as  also  proper 
accounts  of  all  sums  received  &  paid  on  my  account  in  the  sale  or 
purchases  of  property  or  otherwise. 
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You  will  please  write  me  regularly  on  the  first,  fifteenth,  and 
last  days  of  every  month  and  oftener  if  occasion  requires. 

As  to  compensation  it  is  understood  between  us  that  you  shall 
receive  Two  thousand  dollars  for  one  year,  commencing  on  the  first 
day  of  January  last.  You  are  to  be  allowed  travelling  expenses 
from  Boston  to  La  Salle,  and  also  travelling  expenses,  and  all 
journeys  undertaken  from  La  Salle  on  my  business.  Your  per 
sonal  expenses,  clothing,  board  &c  you  will  defray  yourself.  You 
will  be  entitled  to  keep  a  horse  on  the  farm  for  your  own  use. 

Yours  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 


THE   CHEROKEE   TREATY. 

To  Hiram  Ketchum.1  May  12>  1838< 

DEAR  SIR,  —  This  Cherokee  subject  is  difficult  and  delicate. 
The  public  sympathies  are  aroused  too  late.  The  Whig  members 
of  Congress,  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  seeing  justice  done  to 
the  Indians,  are  worn  out  and  exhausted.  An  Administration 
man,  come  from  where  he  will,  has  no  concern  for  Indian  rights, 
so  far  as  I  can  perceive.  We  shall  endeavor  to  do  something  or 
to  say  something.  We  are  all  willing. 

You  think  that  I  ought  to  do  some  act  to  clear  myself  from 
the  shame  and  sin  of  this  treaty.  My  dear  sir,  I  fought  it  a  week 
in  the  Senate,  on  the  question  of  ratification.  We  came  near  pre 
venting  it,  and  should  have  done  so,  if  we  had  not  been  disap 
pointed  in  Mr.  Goldsborough's  vote.  We  relied  on  him  as  a  man 
of  honor  and  religion ;  but  he  voted  for  the  treaty,  and  turned  the 
scale  —  mortified  some  of  his  friends  severely  —  went  home,  and 
never  returned. 

On  all  occasions,  public  and  private,  I  pronounce  the  treaty  a 
base  fraud  on  the  Cherokee  Indians.  What  can  I  do  more  ?  Yet, 
I  am  willing  to  do  more,  if  any  good  can  be  effected  by  it.  ... 

Yours,  D.  WEBSTER. 

P.  S.  Please  not  to  mention  what  I  have  said  about  the 
Cherokee  Treaty  in  the  Senate,  because  I  do  not  know,  now, 
whether  the  injunction  of  secrecy  was  taken  off.  I  will  look  on 
Monday,  and,  if  it  was,  will  send  you  a  list  of  ayes  and  noes.  I 
think  it  was  taken  off,  and  that  the  ayes  and  noes  have  already 
been  published. 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  p.  576. 
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THE  NORTH  EASTERN  BOUNDARY. 

To  Joseph  Story.1 

WASHINGTON,  May  12, 1838. 

DB  SIK,  —  Help  me  to  make  a  speech.  I  wish  to  say  something 
on  this  N.  E.  Boundary ;  &  I  desire  to  be  able  to  resist,  in  limine, 
both  on  English  &  American  authorities,  one  of  the  principal  pre 
liminary  grounds  taken  by  the  English  diplomatists.  They  say, 

That  in  1783  the  relative  position  of  the  two  countries  was  this, 
"  the  mother  country  treating  with  colonies  not  yet  recognized, 
and  the  object  in  view  was,  not  to  designate  the  limits  of  the  ter 
ritories  reserved  to  the  mother  country  as  [but  ?]  to  assign  an 
appropriate  boundary  to  the  new  power.'* 

They  draw  important  inferences  from  these  premises. 

Now,  what  I  wish  is,  to  show  that  the  American  Revolution  was 
a  division  of  empire,  &  is  to  be  [so  ?]  regarded. 

You  have  the  cases,  English  &  American,  which  establish  this. 
^Please  refer  me  to  them.  I  must  have  an  answer  to  this  in  8 
days  to  be  of  any  use.2  Yrs.  D.  WEBSTER. 


THE  SUPPOSITITIOUS   SPEECH   OF  JOHN   ADAMS. 

To  Edgar  Needham,  Louisville,  Ky? 

WASHINGTON,  June  26,  1838 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  was  not  surprised  by  the  contents  of 
your  letter,  which  I  reed  this  morning,  similar  inquiries  having 
very  often  been  made  of  me. 

The  Congress  of  the  Revolution  sat  with  closed  doors  ;  of  course 
its  debates  were  not  reported.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  decided  advo 
cate  for  Independence,  &  is  known,  by  the  testimony  of  those 
who  heard  him,  to  have  spoken  on  the  subject  with  much  zeal  & 
ability.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  speech,  or  part  of  a 
Speech,  delivered  by  him,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  by  means 
of  any  report,  or  letter,  or  by  tradition,  or  any  other  mode  of 
preservation. 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XIV. 

2  Mr.  Webster  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  North  Eastern  Boundary,  June  14, 
1838.    In  the  Congressional  Globe  of  June  25,  it  is  stated  that  he  "  spoke  at  large  on 
the  subject,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  show  that  the  line  designated  by  the  treaty  of 
1783  was  well  defined  and  easily  and  readily  to  be  found."     The  speech  was  not 
reported. 

8  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
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In  writing  to  a  friend,  shortly  after  the  4th  of  July,  Mr.  Adams 
remarked,  that  the  Anniversary  of  that  Day  would  deserve  to  be 
celebrated,  by  illuminations,  &  bonfires.  And  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  being  told  that  the  guns  were  firing,  &  the  bells  ringing, 
on  account  of  Independence,  he  exclaimed,  tho'  very  weak, 
"  Independence  forever." 

This  paragraph  from  the  letter,  &  this  patriotic  ejaculation  of 
the  dying  Patriarch,  I  took  the  liberty  of  using. 

I  think,  too,  that  in  an  ardent  conversation  with  a  private  friend, 
on  the  Eve'  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Adams  made  use  of  the  expres 
sion  "  sink  or  swim,"  as  signifying  his  fixed  purpose  of  going  on, 
in  the  cause  of  the  Country. 

For  the  Speech,  as  it  stands  in  my  Discourse,  I  must  take  the 
responsibility.  It  was  written  by  me ;  as  was  that,  in  the  same 
Discourse,  which  is  therein  supposed  to  have  been  delivered,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question. 

I  am,  Dr  Sir,  with  regard  your  Ob-Servt. 

DANL  WEBSTER. 


WASHINGTON  AFFAIRS. 

To  Caroline  Le  Roy  Webster.1 

July  4,  [1838]  Wednesday  morning 

DEAR  CAROLINE,  —  I  rec'd  yr's  of  f riday  Eve  last  night  &  was 
glad  to  hear  you  were  safe  home.  We  are  here  yet,  quarrelling 
about  these  everlasting  questions,  &  I  see  no  end,  but  the  end  of 
the  session.  Mr.  Curtis  did  not  come  to  dinner  yesterday  till 
10  o'clock,  altho  we  had  invited  the  Commodore  &  his  son  & 
two  or  three  other  friends  to  dine  at  5.  At  ten,  Mr.  C.  Mr  Hoff 
man,  Mr  Jenifer,  &  Mr  Biddle  came  home  to  dine. 

The  weather  is  intolerably  warm.  I  never  knew  such  a  succes 
sion  of  hot  days  —  there  is  no  going  abroad  a  step,  in  the  sun. 

I  dare  not  say  a  word  about  the  time  of  getting  home,  because 
you  say  I  am  so  apt  to  disappoint  you.  I  shall  be  sure  to  leave 
Washington  as  soon  as  I  can,  &  to  hasten  home  as  fast  as  I  can 
but  I  must  stay  some  days  in  N  York  —  how  many,  I  do  not 
know.  But  few  members  have  left  yet.  I  look  for  Col.  Perkins 
this  way  today.  He  comes  here  and  then  goes  to  Wheeling. 
Nothing  further  from  Fletcher  but  hope  to  hear  today. 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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I  hope  you  and  Julia  are  safe  and  cool  down  at  Marshfield. 

Y'rs  ever  truly  D.  WEBSTER 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  White,  he  thinks  'he  shall  see  me, 
here,  or  at  N  York  but  I  do  not  depend  on  it. 

To  Caroline  Le  Roy  Webster. 

WASHINGTON  July  6,  1838 

DEAR  CAROLINE,  —  I  had  some  idea  of  getting  away  today,  but 
my  colleague  utterly  forbade  it,  on  acc't  of  a  Harbor  Bill,  pending 
in  the  Senate. 

The  weather  has  changed,  at  last,  &  today  the  wind  is  north 
ward,  &  cool.  I  feel  much  better  for  it.  I  think  my  health  im 
proves  daily.  If  it  were  not  so  late,  &  if  I  were  not  so  anxious 
to  get  home,  I  would  go  to  the  Warrenton  Sulphur  Springs,  for  a 
week.  But  as  it  is,  &  having  indispensable  business  in  N.  Y.  I 
must  go  Northward.  Col.  P.  returned  hither  last  Evening.  He 
passed  a  week  with  Mr.  Paiges  party  at  the  Hot  Springs.  By 
yesterdays  mail,  too,  I  received  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mrs.  P. 

Nothing  new  here,  of  any  interest,  except  that  Mr.  Grundy  is 
appointed  Att'y  Gen'l,  in  place  of  Mr.  Butler,  to  go  into  office 
Sep.  I.1 

Mr.  Curtis  continues  to  improve,  but  is  obliged  to  work  a  little 
too  hard. 

I  have  heard  nothing  of  y'r  horses  —  if  they  have  not  arrived, 
I  suppose  you  have  looked  up  some  other  pair  for  the  present. 

Yrs  always  truly  D.  W. 


THE  INDEPENDENCE   OF  TEXAS. 

To  Nicholas  Middle.2 

BOSTON,  September  10,  1838. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  received  your  favor  of  the  8th  instant. 
The  decision  of  the  Government  of  Texas  to  withdraw  its  appli 
cation  for  a  union  with  the  United  States  is,  in  my  judgment,  an 
event  eminently  favorable  to  both  countries.  She  now  stands  as 
an  independent  state,  looking  to  her  own  power  and  her  own 
revenues  to  maintain  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ; 
an  attitude  vastly  more  respectable  than  that  which  she  held  when 

1  Felix  Grundy,  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  appointed  Attorney  General  by  Presi 
dent  Van  Buren  in  place  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Butler  of  New  York. 

2  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  pp.  579-580. 
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solicitous  to  surrender  her  own  political  character,  and  become 
part  of  a  neighboring  country.  Seeking  thus  no  longer  a  union 
with  us,  and  assuming  the  ground  of  entire  independence,  I  think 
it  highly  important  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  that  Texas 
should  be  found  able  to  maintain  her  position.  Any  connection 
with  a  European  state,  so  close  as  to  make  her  dependent  on  that 
state,  or  to  identify  her  interests  with  the  interests  of  such  state, 
I  should  regard  as  greatly  unfortunate  for  us.  I  could  not  but 
regret  exceedingly  to  see  any  union  between  those  parts  of  our 
continent  which  have  broken  the  chain  of  European  dependence, 
and  the  Governments  of  Europe,  whether  those  from  which  they 
have  been  disunited  or  others.  You  remember  the  strong  opinion 
expressed  by  Mr.  Monroe,  that  the  United  States  could  not  con 
sent  to  the  recolonization  of  those  portions  of  this  continent  which 
had  severed  the  ties  binding  them  to  a  European  connection,  and 
formed  free  and  independent  governments  for  themselves ;  or  to 
the  establishment  of  other  European  colonies  in  America.  The 
spirit  and  the  reason  of  this  sentiment  would  lead  us  to  regard 
with  just  fear,  and  therefore  with  just  jealousy,  any  connection 
between  our  near  American  neighbors  and  the  powerful  states  of 
Europe,  except  those  of  friendly  and  useful  commercial  inter 
course. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  evils,  with  which  any  other  connection 
than  that  last  mentioned,  between  Texas  and  one  of  the  great 
sovereignties  of  Europe,  might  threaten  us.  Not  to  advert  to 
those  of  a  high  and  political  nature,  one  likely  to  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  our  commerce  and  prosperity  is  very  obvious.  I  mean 
the  effect  of  such  a  connection  on  the  great  staple  of  our  South 
ern  production.  Texas  is  destined,  doubtless,  to  be  a  great  cotton- 
producing  country  ;  and,  while  we  should  cheerfully  concede  to 
her  all  the  advantages  which  her  soil  and  climate  afford  to  her, 
in  sustaining  a  competition  with  ourselves,  we  could  not  behold 
with  indifference  a  surrender  by  her  of  her  substantial  independ 
ence  for  the  purchase  of  exclusive  favors  and  privileges  from  the 
hands  of  a  European  government. 

The  competency  of  Texas  to  maintain  her  independence  de 
pends,  I  think,  altogether  on  the  character  of  her  Government  and 
its  administration.  I  have  no  belief  at  all  in  the  power  of  Mexico 
to  resubjugate  Texas,  if  the  latter  country  shall  be  well  governed. 
The  same  consideration  decides  also  the  question  whether  a  loan 
to  Texas  would  be  safe.  I  have  supposed  that  her  new-found 
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Government  was  gradually  strengthening  and  improving  in  all  the 
qualities  requisite  for  the  respectable  exercise  of  national  power. 
That,  in  institutions  so  recent,  there  should  be  for  a  time  some 
irregularity  of  action,  is  to  be  expected.  But,  if  those,  to  whose 
hands  her  destinies  are  now  committed,  shall  look  steadily  to  two 
great  objects  —  first,  real  and  absolute,  as  well  as  nominal  national 
independence ;  and,  second,  the  maintenance  of  a  free  and  efficient 
Government,  of  which  good  faith  shall  be,  from  the  beginning,  a 
marked  characteristic  —  I  see  nothing  to  render  it  less  safe  to 
negotiate  money  transactions  with  her  than  with  the  governments 
of  other  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  spirit  of  speculation 
and  project  should  appear  to  actuate  her  councils,  if  she  should 
trifle  with  her  public  domain,  involve  herself  in  contradictory  ob 
ligations,  or  seek  to  establish  her  prosperity  on  any  other  foun 
dation  than  that  of  justice  and  good  faith,  there  would  then  be 
little  to  be  hoped,  either  in  regard  to  her  punctuality  in  pecuni 
ary  engagements,  or  to  the  probability  of  her  maintaining  an 
independent  national  character.  My  opinion  on  the  whole  is, 
that  the  prospects  of  Texas  are  now  far  better  and  brighter  than 
they  have  ever  been  before  ;  that  the  interest  of  our  own  country 
requires  that  she  should  keep  herself  free  from  all  particular 
European  connection ;  and  that  whatever  aid  can  be  furnished  to 
her  by  individuals  or  corporations  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
present  state  of  her  affairs,  to  enable  her  to  maintain  a  truly 
independent  and  national  character,  would  tend  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  Texas  herself. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  with  great  regard, 

D.  WEBSTER. 

THE  UNITED    STATES   BANK. 
To  Henry  Cowperthwaite.1 

N.  Y.  Sept  27.  1838  Thursday  Morning 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Parlor  No.  14  is  rather  dreary  this  morning,  in 
side  and  out.  It  has  ceased  to  rain,  but  the  fog  is  about  as  thick 
as  cream.  And  yet  the  Stonington  Boat  was  in  at  7  oclock  this 
morning  to  my  utter  surprise.  I  felt  concerned  for  you  yesterday, 
as  the  day  was  so  very  bad,  for  a  gentleman  with  a  cold,  and  an 
inflamed  throat.  I  hope  you  kept  dry,  and  reached  home  safe. 

The  "  New  Concern  "  opens  to  day.     I  was  out,  to  meet  a  con- 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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siderable  number  of  gentlemen  last  eve :  and  this  was  the  general 
topic.  Some  said  the  individual  Deposits,  to  day,  would  be  very 
great,  others  feared  that  the  Institution  would  be  so  annoying  to 
the  power  at  Albany,  that  they  would  yet  seek  to  embarrass  it, 
although  it  was  not  easy  to  see  how  they  could  do  so.  All  agreed 
it  was  an  important  operation,  promising  to  be  useful  and  likely 
to  produce  a  sensation,  right  and  left. 

I  shall  not  get  away  today,  on  account  of  the  weather  and  if  I 
hear  anything  worth  telling,  in  Wall  Street,  upon  the  go  off  of 
the  new  bank  of  the  U.  S.  in  N.  Y.  will  write  you  a  line. 

I  am  acting  on  the  presumption  (I  agree  I  am  presumptions) 
that  when  you  go  into  the  Marble  House  this  morning  you  will 
cause  a  trifling  error  to  be  corrected,  in  Mr  Andrews  account 

God  bless  you  D.  WEBSTER 


THE   ELECTIONS   OF   1838   AND   OTHER  MATTERS. 

To  Hon.  John  Davis}- 

BOSTON  Oct.  2,  1838. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  yesterday. 
It  is  our  full  purpose  to  make  a  visit  to  Worcester,  shortly,  &  we 
shall  of  course  go  strait  to  your  Home.  But  whether  we  shall 
be  able  to  go  next  week,  is  quite  uncertain.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  go  to  N.  Y.  from  which  I  returned  only  this  morn'g.  My  wife 
is  at  Marshfield,  &  I  must  go  there  tomorrow  —  then,  again,  it  is 
two  years  since  we  have  been  to  spend  a  day  in  N.  H.  &  I  must 
go  to  look  after  my  sheep  &  wool.  Perhaps  it  will  be  thought 
best  to  make  the  longer  excursions  first. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anyth'g  of  New  York  &  Penna. 
Both  sides  are  confident,  in  both  States,  &  in  N.  Jersey  also.  Our 
friends  real  [ly]  feel  confidence ;  it  is  possible  the  other  side  only 
affects  it.  In  all  these  three  States  the  contest  will  be  severe. 
I  hope  for  the  best,  &  cannot  but  be  encouraged,  by  the  strong 
assurance  of  success,  manifested  by  our  friends. 

I  regard  the  Spirit  Law  of  last  winter  as  unfortunate.  I  fear 
it  was  a  kind  of  over-strain'g,  which  may  hurt  the  cause  which  it 
was  intended  to  aid. 

It  would  do  you  good  to  see  how  I  have  picked  up.  If  a  week 
had  not  been  lost  by  this  journey  to  N.  Y.  I  should  have  made 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Davis  Papers,  Ameri 
can  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester. 
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nothing  of  a  five  barred  fence.  There  is  noth'g  in  this  world, 
or  at  least  for  me,  like  the  air  of  the  sea,  united  to  a  kind  of  lazy 
exercise,  &  an  absolute  forgetfulness  of  business  &  cares.  The 
mackerel  fishery  has  been  glorious.  I  have  had  some  success, 
also,  in  the  Tautog  way,  while  in  the  regular  line  of  cod,  haddock, 
&  halibut,  business  has  been  steadily  cheerful.  Little  done  in 
duck  shooting,  but  I  understand  that  in  my  absence  last  week,  a 
shade  of  improvement  was  discernible  in  this  branch.  I  cannot 
go  extensively  into  it,  this  year. 

Give  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Davis.     It  would  do  me  good  to 
see  &  hear  her  laugh.         Yours  ever  truly        DANL  WEBSTER. 


REPLY   TO   CALHOUN. 

To  Hiram  Ketchum.1 

[April]  Monday  Morning. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  received  yours  last  evening.  The  speeches  will 
go  to  all  the  printers  this  mail,  and  you  will  get  a  copy  also.  The 
reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  It  will  make 
a  speech  of  twenty  to  thirty  pages.2  The  speech  will  not  come 
quite  up  to  expectation.  It  has  been  too  much  praised.  If  you 
can  believe  it,  no  reporter  took  down  a  single  word  of  it.  I  had 
to  gather  it  together  from  my  own  notes,  my  own  recollection, 
other  friends'  recollections,  and  the  letters  of  the  letter-writers. 

I  shall  go  to  Boston  the  end  of  this  week  or  early  next ;  must 
see  you  for  an  hour  as  I  go  on,  though  I  shall  make  no  stay,  or  a 
very  short  one,  in  New  York.  Yours,  D.  WEBSTER. 


THE   MAINE   CONTROVERSY. 
To  D.  B.  Ogden,  New  York.3 

WASHINGTON,  March  11,  1839. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  be  thought  to 
have  become  heated  on  this  important  subject  of  the  Northeastern 
boundary,  or  to  have  used  expressions  either  leading  to  war  them 
selves,  or  manifesting  a  conviction  on  my  part  that  war  was  in- 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  p.  574. 

2  This  is  not  the  celebrated  Sub-Treasury  Speech  of  March  12,  but  the  speech 
of  March  22,  1838.     It  occupies  twenty-two  pages  in  the  Collected  Works. 

8  From  the  National  Intelligencer,  March  19,  1839.  Mr.  Webster's  remarks  on 
the  Maine  Controversy  having  been  construed  as  implying  a  warlike  tendency,  Mr. 
David  B.  Ogden  wrote  him  asking  for  an  expression  of  his  views  regarding  the 
termination  of  the  difficulties  with  England.  To  this  Mr.  Webster  made  the  above 
reply. 
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evitable.  You  know  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject  at  different 
times  through  the  winter.  I  have  never  seen  the  account  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Senate  to  which  you  refer.  I  am  certainly  of 
opinion  that  the  controversy  should  be  settled ;  but  I  have  never 
contemplated  it  as  a  probable  event,  that  two  great  nations  would 
go  to  war  to  the  inevitable  sacrifice  of  so  many  great  interests, 
and  to  the  agitation  of  the  whole  commercial  world  on  such  a 
question.  I  have  never  expected  such  a  result  and  do  not  expect 
it  now.  What  I  meant  to  say  on  the  occasion  referred  to  by  you, 
and  to  say  strongly,  was  this  —  that  it  was  high  time  for  the  two 
Governments  to  adjust  this  controversy ;  that  it  had  been  too 
long  bandied  between  them  as  the  subject  of  formal  and  pro 
crastinating  diplomacy ;  that  its  condition  was  every  day  growing 
worse  and  worse  and  more  and  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
both  nations ;  that  Maine,  having  explored  the  country  by  com 
missioners,  and  having  ascertained,  as  she  thought,  the  perfect 
practicability  of  finding  and  marking  the  true  original  treaty  line, 
was  naturally  becoming  more  and  more  dissatisfied ;  that  nego 
tiations  should  now  be  tried  with  something  of  a  more  earnest 
spirit ;  and  if,  unfortunately,  all  amicable  attempts  should  ulti 
mately  fail,  if  the  two  Governments,  much  as  it  was  to  be  desired 
and  hoped,  should  be  able  to  do  nothing  jointly  to  ascertain  or  fix 
the  boundary,  the  time  must  come  of  necessity  when  the  United 
States  must  perform  that  duty  for  themselves  ;  that  they  ought 
iii  that  case  to  explore  the  country  and  to  examine  the  question 
carefully  ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out,  as  I  believe  it  would,  that  the 
treaty  line  could  be  easily  and  certainly  found,  then  the  United 
States,  in  the  event  above  mentioned,  ought  to  mark  it  and 
assume  it  as  the  true  line,  and  to  take  possession  accordingly ; 
and  in  this  connection  I  mentioned  the  4th  of  July  as  a  day  in 
the  year  of  which  we  often  speak  as  suited  to  important  political 
decisions.  But  certainly  I  could  not  have  intended  to  say  that 
our  Government  ought  to  take  possession  of  the  disputed  territory 
on  the  fourth  day  of  July  next,  as  I  was  at  the  time  favoring  a 
proposition  for  sending  a  special  minister  to  England,  who  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  reach  London  much  before  that  time. 

It  may  be  hoped,  my  dear  sir,  that  what  has  occurred  and  is 
still  occurring  may  have  the  effect  of  bringing  about  an  early, 
satisfactory,  and  final  adjustment  of  the  whole  difficulty,  a  result 
which  no  one  can  desire  more  sincerely  than  myself. 

Yours  with  constant  regard,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

VOL.  IV.  —  20 
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MR.  WEBSTER'S   PURPOSE  TO  VISIT   ENGLAND. 

To  S.  B.  Ruggles^ 

BOSTON,  Mar.  23,  1839. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  quite  obliged  to  you  for  your  friendly 
letter  from  Albany,  of  the  19th  of  this  month. 

Be  kind  enough,  My  Dear  Sir,  to  advise  me  of  your  return  to 
N.  York,  as  it  is  my  purpose  to  go  to  that  city  immediately  to 
attend  to  the  subject  about  which  I  wrote  you,  &  which  is  im 
portant  to  me.  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  postpone  making  any 
proposition  to  the  Bank,  until  I  shall  first  have  arranged  the 
matter  of  the  Security. 

In  a  day  or  two,  I  will  send  you  an  abstract  of  the  property, 
which  I  propose  to  make  the  basis  of  the  operation. 

I  will  state  to  you,  in  entire  confidence,  that  it  is  my  purpose 
to  go  to  England.  You  know  what  rumors  are  afloat  respecting 
a  probable  occasion  to  go  thither  in  a  public  capacity.  Of  that 
I  do  not  allow  myself  to  entertain  any  strong  expectation ;  but 
probably  we  may  be  able  to  judge,  by  indications  which  will  soon 
be  made,  what  the  prospect  is.  If  we  should  learn  that  no  mis 
sion  will  be  dispatched,  or,  if  there  should  be  a  mission,  the 
appointment  will  fall  elsewhere,  I  should  then  desire  to  sail  at 
once,  in  a  private  character.  I  think  I  can  do  something  useful 
to  myself,  in  England,  and  it  is  possible  I  might  also  be  in  some 
measure  useful  to  my  friends. 

I  shall  proceed  to  N.  Y.  soon  after  learning  your  return  to  the 
city. 

Yours,  with  sincere  regard,  DANL  WEBSTER. 

To  S.  B.  Ruggles. 

BOSTON,  April  2,  1839. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  your 
friendly  letter  of  yesterday.  I  had  observed  the  manner  in 
which  your  political  adversaries  have  continued  to  assign  you 
a  duty  onerous,  and  not  belonging  to  you ;  and  I  am  rejoiced  that 
you  disappoint  their  hopes,  by  accepting  the  trust. 

I  exceedingly  regret  to  say  that  I  shall  not  be  ready  to  proceed 
to  N.  Y.  on  Monday,  the  8th,  nor  earlier  than  the  llth  or  12th. 
I  am  conscious,  My  Dear  Sir,  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  claim 
to  one  moment  of  your  time,  and  yet,  I  have  reason  to  think  that 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  Collection  of  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar. 
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some  assistance  from  you  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
me.  Considering  that  you  have  a  long  summer  before  you,  is  it 
not  possible  for  you  to  stay  in  N.  Y.  a  very  few  days  beyond  Mon 
day  ?  I  will  leave  here  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  at  the  farthest. 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  do  little  without  you,  and  I  have  such  letters 
from  England,  as  induce  me  to  think  it  would  be  quite  for  my 
interest,  to  make  the  trip.  By  the  10th  or  12th,  we  may  look  for 
the  Great  Western  &  by  her  I  shall  receive  communications  of 
importance. 

Forgive  my  importunity.  I  hope  your  wife  will  join  in  it ;  and 
if  we  both  can  prevail  to  detain  you,  a  few  days  beyond  Monday, 
the  8th,  I  shall  be  more  happy. 

Yrs  with  very  true  esteem  and  regard 

DANL  WEBSTER. 


IMPRESSIONS   OF  ENGLAND. 

To  Charles  H.  Thomas.1 

LONDON,  June  9, 1839. 

DEAR  HENRY,  —  I  must  not  permit  the  Liverpool,  which  is  to 
depart  on  the  13th,  to  return  without  a  line  to  Marshfield,  to  let 
you  all  know  that  we  had  a  most  safe,  mild,  and  rapid  passage  — 
fourteen  days  and  a  half  —  less  five  hours,  and  that  we  have  all 
arrived  in  London. 

The  sea  was  so  smooth  more  than  half  of  the  way,  that  Peterson 
could  have  rowed  me  along  in  my  boat.  Mrs.  W.  was  sick  the 
early  part  of  the  voyage,  Mrs.  P.  less  so,  Julia  not  at  all.  And, 
with  exception  of  one  day,  when  the  sea  and  other  causes  laid  me 
up,  I  was  fit  for  duty  the  whole  voyage.  We  have  stayed  a  day  or 
two  with  Mr.  Jaudon,  and  are  now  settled  in  our  lodgings,  Bruns 
wick  Hotel,  Hanover  Square.  From  Liverpool  we  came  mostly, 
not  altogether,  on  the  railroad.  We  first  went  to  Chester,  twenty 
miles  from  Liverpool,  the  oldest  town  in  England,  some  of  its 
buildings  going  back  for  their  date  to  Saxon  times,  say  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century.  We  then  struck  across  the  country  to  the 
railroad,  and  by  it  came  to  London.  The  usual  run  from  London 
to  Liverpool  —  two  hundred  miles  —  is  ten  and  a  half  hours.  Two 
things  have  struck  us  very  strongly  in  England,  and  I  will  mention 
them,  and  they  will  be  the  only  matters  I  can  now  write  about. 
First,  the  agricultural  beauty  and  richness  of  the  country.  For 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  pp.  6-8. 
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miles  together  the  country  appears  like  a  tasteful  garden.  Even 
the  wheat-sowing  and  potato-planting  are  all  done  so  nicely,  the 
ground  looks  as  if  it  had  been  stamped  as  people  stamp  butter. 
And  then  there  are  the  deep  green  of  the  fields,  and  the  beautiful 
hedges.  Of  cattle,  in  driving  over  so  great  a  part  of  this  little 
kingdom,  I  saw  many  varieties  and  of  different  qualities.  All 
around  Liverpool  the  Ayrshire  breeds  abound,  and  they  far  sur 
pass  any  thing  else  I  have  seen.  In  hundreds  of  flocks  every 
one  looks  as  if  William  Sherburne  had  been  feeding  and  carding 
it  for  six  months.  In  parts  of  Cheshire  and  some  other  places, 
I  saw  poor  cattle. 

The  other  thing  which  struck  us  is  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  England.  These  old  vast  cathedral  churches,  and 
smaller  churches,  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  which  have  stood  for  ages 
and  centuries,  are  such  objects  as  we  cannot,  of  course,  see  on  our 
side  of  the  ocean.  They  are,  some  of  them,  most  magnificent  and 
grand  spectacles.  We  have  yet  not  seen  much  of  London.  Many 
persons  have  called  on  us,  and  we  are  likely  to  be  busy  enough. 
For  the  two  days  we  have  been  here  I  have  been  poking  about 
incog.,  going  into  all  the  courts,  and  everywhere  else  I  chose,  with 
the  certainty  that  no  one  knew  me.  That  is  a  queer  feeling,  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  thousands,  and  to  be  sure  that  no  one 
knows  you,  and  that  you  know  no  one.  We  are  apt  to  feel  when 
we  come  among  great  multitudes  that,  of  course,  we  shall  recog 
nize  somebody.  But  a  stranger  in  London  is  in  the  most  perfect 
solitude  in  the  world.  He  can  touch  everybody,  but  can  speak  to 
nobody.  I  like  much  these  strolls  by  myself.  This  morning  we 
are  going  to  breakfast  with  Mr.  Kenyon,  where  we  are  to  meet 
Rogers,  the  poet,  Wordsworth,  etc.,  etc.  Yesterday  I  breakfasted 
with  Sydney  Smith,  long  known  as  the  greatest  wit  in  England. 
He  is  a  clergyman  of  much  respectability.  Among  other  persons 
there  was  Moore,  the  poet.  An  English  breakfast  is  the  plainest 
and  most  informal  thing  in  the  world.  Indeed,  in  England,  the 
rule  of  politeness  is  to  be  quiet,  act  naturally,  take  no  airs,  and 
make  no  bustle.  .  .  .  This  perfect  politeness,  has,  of  course,  cost 
a  good  deal  of  drill.  Fuss  and  fidgets  can  be  subdued  only  by 
strict  discipline.  We  all  go  to  dinner  on  Tuesday  where  we  are  to 
meet  —  who  do  you  think  ?  Boz  —  the  ladies  are  delighted  —  they 
expect  he  will  look  just  like  Mr.  Pickwick.  As  to  many  other 
things,  dear  Henry,  I  must  postpone  them  to  another  opportunity 
I  have  had  no  time  yet  to  think  of  an/  matters  of  business. 
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I  pray  you  to  give  my  love  to  your  mother,  your  wife,  and  the 
Dr.'s  family.  This  letter  must  leave  London  on  the  llth.  I  will 
leave  it  open  to  see  if  any  one  will  add  a  postscript. 

June  12,  Wednesday  morning.  —  I  have  nothing  to  add,  we  are 
all  quite  well.  Boz  looks  as  if  he  were  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
years  old,  is  somewhat  older,  rather  small,  light  complexion,  and 
a  good  deal  of  hair,  shows  none  of  his  peculiar  humor  in  conver 
sation,  and  is  rather  shy  and  retiring.  I  have  been  over  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  heard  a  debate.  To-day  we  are  going  to 
drive  out  to  Richmond  Hill.  Adieu !  write  me,  be  sure,  quite 
often. 

Yours  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 

To  John  P.  Healey.1 

LONDON,  June  9,  '39. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  On  Monday  morning,  the  2nd  inst,  we  ar 
rived  at  Lpool,  after  a  passage  of  14J  days,  or  rather  less,  from 
Pilot  to  Pilot.  For  a  great  part  of  the  way  we  had  calm,  the  rest, 
light  winds  ahead  ;  which  same  light  winds  have  so  retarded  the 
sailing  ships,  that  we  were  in  Lpool  several  days  before  the  N.  Y. 
Packet  of  May  1.,  tho'  we  left  the  18th.  We  staid  in  Lpool  2  days, 
went  to  Chester,  and  thence  struck  off  &  hit  the  Lpool  &  London 
Rail  Road,  &  got  to  London,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th.  The  sixth, 
it  was  rainy.  I  went  out,  quite  alone,  looked  into  all  the  Courts 
—  the  whole  four  were  sitting  —  I  saw  all  their  venerable  wigs. 
I  stayed  long  enough  to  hear  several  Gentlemen  speak.  They  are 
vastly  better  trained  than  we  are.  They  speak  short.  They  get 
up,  begin  immediately,  &  leave  off  when  they  have  done.  Their 
manner  is  more  like  that  of  a  school  boy,  who  gets  up  to  say  his 
lesson,  goes  right  through  it,  &  then  sits  down,  than  it  is  like  our 
more  leisurely  &  elaborate  habit.  I  think  Sergeant  Wilde,  who  is 
esteemed  a  long  speaker,  argued  an  insurance  question  in  15  min 
utes,  that  most  of  us  would  have  got  an  hour's  speech  out  of.  The 
rooms  are  all  small,  with  very  inconvenient  writing  places,  &  almost 
nobody  present,  except  the  wigged  population.  I  went  to  the  Par 
liament  Houses  (Houses  not  in  session).  They  are  very  small 
rooms.  Where  the  Lords  sit,  I  was  sure,  must  be  the  old  painted 
chamber  where  the  Comees.  of  conference  used  to  meet.  On  enter- 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Hon.  George  F. 
Hoar.  It  bears  no  address,  but  Peter  Harvey  quotes  from  it  in  his  Reminiscences 
of  Daniel  Webster,  and  states  that  it  was  written  to  Mr.  Healey. 
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ing  it,  I  asked  the  guide,  what  Comee.  room  that  was.  He  turned 
to  rebuke  my  ignorance,  &  exclaimed,  "  this  is  the  House  of 
Lords."  I  was  right>  however.  The  H.  of  C.  was  burnt,  you 
know,  some  time  ago,  &  the  H.  of  C.  now  sit  in  what  was  the 
H.  of  L.,  &  the  Lords  sit,  temporarily,  in  the  old  painted  chamber. 
All  these  accommodations  are  small  &  paltry  ;  &  new  buildings 
are  in  progress  for  the  use  of  both  Houses. 

The  political  state  of  things  is  quite  unsettled.  All  sorts  of 
expectations  exist,  as  to  what  shall  happen.  The  ministry,  most 
certainly,  are  very  weak,  in  public  estimation,  &  as  clearly  not 
very  strong  in  their  own.  But  Lord  Wellington,  whose  weight  & 
influence  are,  at  this  moment,  prodigious,  does  not  want  office  ; 
&  it  is  said  that  both  he  &  Sir  Robt.  see  the  difficulty  which  they 
would  be  obliged  to  encounter,  if  in  power,  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Connell  is  king  of  Ireland  ;  &  it 
is  thought  that  nothing  but  military  power  could  keep  the  peace 
in  that  kingdom  of  his  under  an  administration  which  he  should 
oppose.  Some  speak  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  —  others  say, 
the  Queen  will  rather  give  way  to  radicalism,  than  receive  the 
tories  into  power.  A  new  election,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  would 
give  the  Tories  a  working  majority  of  70  members.  On  all  these 
topics,  I  have  seen  too  little,  &  know  too  little,  to  be  able  to  form 
any  opinion  for  myself.  As  yet  I  have  not  attended  any  Debates 
in  Parliament,  but  purpose  to  go  to  the  H.  C.  tomorrow  Evening  to 
witness  a  second  Debate  on  the  Jamaica  Question.  As  to  private 
matters,  I  will  write  you,  if  possible,  in  season  for  the  same 
conveyance  which  takes  this,  —  if  not  I  will  write  by  the  next. 
I  propose  to  send  this  by  the  Lpool,  which  sails  on  the  13th. 

June  12. 

I  attended  the  Debate  on  the  Jamaica  Question.  The  great  guns 
were  not  fired,  but  the  Debate  was  handsomely  conducted.  Sir 
Ed.  Sugden  began  it.  He  is  not  remarkably  interesting  as  a  polit 
ical  Speaker.  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  George  Grey, 
all  young  men,  followed  &  spoke  well. 

Pray  remember  me  to  all  friends.  Write  me  often,  &  tell  me 
all  the  news.  Send  my  regards  Mr.  Blake,  &  let  me  know  how 
he  is. 

Yrs  truly  D.  WEBSTER 

Be  sure  to  let  no  one  single  thing  from  me  ever  get  into  the 
newspapers. 
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WITHDRAWAL   FROM   THE   PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDACY. 

To  John  P.  Healey.1 

LONDON,  June  12,  '39. 

DB  SIR,  —  Please  cause  the  enclosed  to  be  published,  the  same 
day,  in  all  the  Whig  newspapers  in  Boston,  &  as  soon  as  you 
receive  it.  Yrs  D.  WEBSTER. 

To  the  People  of  Massachusetts. 

Ifc  is  known  that  my  name  has  been  presented  to  the  Public,  by 
a  meeting  of  Members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  as  a  can 
didate  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  en 
suing  Election.  As  it  has  been  expected  that  a  Convention  would 
be  holden  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  composed  of  Delegates  from 
the  Several  States,  I  have  hitherto  thought  proper  not  to  antici 
pate,  in  any  way,  the  results  of  that  Convention.  But  I  am  now 
out  of  the  country,  not  to  return,  probably,  much  earlier  than  the 
period  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  and  do  not  know 
what  events  may  occur,  in  the  meantime,  which,  if  I  were  at  home, 
might  demand  immediate  attention  from  me.  I  desire,  moreover, 
to  act  no  part  which  may  tend  to  prevent  a  cordial  &  effective 
union  among  those,  whose  object,  I  trust,  is  to  maintain,  unim 
paired,  the  Constitution  of  the  Country,  and  to  uphold  all  its  great 
interests,  by  a  wise,  prudent,  and  patriotic  administration  of  the 
Government.  These  considerations  have  induced  me  to  withdraw 
my  name  as  a  Candidate  for  the  office  of  President  at  the  next 
Election.  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


HIS   VISIT   TO   ENGLAND. 

To  Virgil  Maxey,  Paris* 

LONDON  July  1.  39 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  from  Brussels,  of  the  25th  of  June.  My  present  pur 
pose  is,  to  stay  in  London  till  the  13th  of  this  month  —  then  to 
go  to  Oxford  —  to  return  about  the  22  or  23  —  &  to  leave  again 
for  a  tour  into  the  Provinces  about  the  1st  of  August.  How  long 
this  will  last,  I  do  not  know,  but  probably  a  month.  Afterwards, 
we  may  go  to  Paris  for  a  short  time,  probably  thro  Brussels. 
If  you  should  be  in  England,  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  as  you 

1  From  a  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar. 
a  This  letter  and  the  two  which  follow  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  "Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  Lenox  Branch. 
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suggest  is  probable,  you  would  probably  find  me  in  London.  At 
any  rate,  I  shall  not  be  far  from  it,  &  the  rail  road  cars  would 
speedily  bring  us  together.  My  wife  &  daughter,  &  our  rela 
tive  Mrs.  Paige  of  Boston,  are  with  me.  You  will  always  hear  of 
me,  by  inquiring  of  Mr  Jaudon,  &  if  you  write  to  me  continue 
to  address  to  his  care.  Yours  with  great  regard 

DANL  WEBSTER 
To  Virgil  Maxey. 

LONDON  Aug.  1,  1839 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  27th  July  ;  &  to  say  in  answer,  that  I  expect 
to  be  out  of  London  from  Aug.  5th.  to  Septr.  1st.  In  the  course 
of  September,  probably  not  earlier  than  the  middle,  we  propose 
going  to  the  Continent  for  a  very  short  time ;  but  by  what  route 
we  have  not  yet  settled. 

I  should  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  see  you  in  London,  especially 
if  there  should  be  any  prospect  of  doing  anything  with  the 
Glamorgan  scrip.  We  all  desire  our  best  regards  to  Mrs  Maxey 
&  your  family.  Yours  very  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Virgil  Maxey.          LONDON  Sep  25>  1839 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  leave  London,  for 
three  weeks,  &  can  hardly  say  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  be  at 
Brussells  at  all.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  here,  as  I  really 
desire  much  to  realize  something  out  of  the  Glamorgan  property, 
before  I  return  to  America.  I  have  a  very  excellent  letter  on  that 
subject,  from  Dr.  Lynn. 

Pray  inform  me  whether  you  think  of  coming  over  ? 

My  wife,  &  family,  will  go  next  week  to  the  Hague,  &  prob 
ably  thence  thro.  Brussells  to  Paris.  Circumstances  do  not 
allow  me  to  accompany  them.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
them  a  letter,  commending  them  to  yr  &  Mrs  Maxey's  kindness. 

I  am,  Dr  Sir,  with  great  regard,  yours  DANL  WEBSTER 


ENGLISH  AFFAIRS. 

To  J.  J.  Crittenden}     LoNDONf  July  31>  1839 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  received  yesterday  your  letter  by  Mr.  Burn 
ley,  whom  I  was  glad  to  see,  and  to  whom  it  will  give  me  pleasure 
to  render  any  service  in  my  power.  When  I  parted  with  you,  1 

1  Life  of  J.  J.  Crittenden,  by  Mrs.  C.  Coleman. 
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hardly  supposed  I  should  ever  write  to  you  from  London.  We 
have  been  here  now  nearly  two  months,  and  have  been  occupied 
with  seeing  and  hearing.  Political  excitement  and  the  state  of 
parties  here  made  it  rather  an  interesting  period.  I  have  at 
tended  the  debates  a  good  deal,  especially  on  important  occasions. 
Some  of  their  ablest  men  are  far  from  being  fluent  speakers.  In 
fact,  they  hold  in  no  high  repute  the  mere  faculty  of  ready  speak 
ing,  at  least  not  so  high  as  it  is  held  in  other  places.  They  are 
universally  men  of  business ;  they  have  not  six-and-twenty  other 
legislative  bodies  to  take  part  of  the  law-making  of  the  country 
off  their  hands ;  and  where  there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  it  is  in 
dispensable  that  less  should  be  said.  Their  debates,  therefore, 
are  often  little  more  than  conversations  across  the  table,  and  they 
usually  abide  by  the  good  rule  of  carrying  the  measure  under  con 
sideration  one  step,  whenever  it  is  taken  up,  without  adjourning 
the  debate.  This  rule,  of  course,  gives  way  on  questions  of  great 
interest.  I  see  no  prospect  of  any  immediate  change  of  adminis 
tration.  The  minority  acknowledges  itself  to  be  weak  in  the 
number  of  its  supporters  in  Parliament ;  but  their  opponents,  if 
they  should  come  into  power,  would  hardly  be  stronger,  without  a 
dissolution  and  a  new  election.  It  is  thought  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  conservative  interest  is  gaining  ground  in  the  country, 
especially  in  England.  Still,  the  leaders  of  the  party  feel  very 
little  inclined,  I  think,  to  be  eager  for  the  possession  of  power. 
Office  here  is  now  no  sinecure.  Business  matters  have  been  in  a 
bad  state,  and  money  remains  quite  scarce  ;  but  cotton  has  risen 
a  little,  and  some  think  the  worst  is  over.  I  expect  to  hear  bad 
news  from  the  United  States.  I  fear  greatly  for  many  of  the 
banks.  Nothing  can  be  done  with  the  securities  of  our  States, 
nor  can  anything  be  done  with  them  on  the  Continent,  though 
money  is  plenty  in  France  and  Holland.  My  dear  friend,  I  fear 
it  will  be  very  many  years  before  American  credit  shall  be  re 
stored  to  the  state  it  was  in  at  the  time  the  late  administration 
began  its  experiments  on  the  country. 

My  wife  and  daughter  are,  of  course,  much  pleased  with  what 
is  to  be  seen  in  London,  and  Julia  was  greatly  grieved  to  hear 
that  Cornelia  was  so  near  coming  the  voyage  hither  and  after 
wards  gave  it  up.  The  weather  is  hot ;  if  no  change  shall  come 
soon,  the  wheat  crop  will  be  in  danger. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  true  regard, 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 
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ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE. 

To  Mr. ! 

LONDON,  Sep.  20,  1839. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  reed,  your  letter,  respecting  the  two 
acceptances.  I  had  thought  they  were  both  provided  for.  As  the 
Boat  goes  to-morrow,  and  as  I  returned  to  London  only  last 
evening,  I  may  not  be  able  to  arrange  so  as  to  write  by  this  oppor 
tunity  ;  but  by  the  very  next,  I  will  cause  you  to  hear  from  me. 
We  have  been  about  six  weeks,  having  run  over  much  of  England, 
&  something  of  Scotland.  Of  course  we  could  stay  but  little  time 
in  any  one  place,  nor  were  we  able  to  see  much  below  the  surface 
of  things.  But  the  agriculture,  and  the  general  of  things,  in 
England  &  Scotland,  I  have  looked  at,  pretty  attentively.  Taken 
together,  England  exhibits  a  high  wrought,  exact,  elaborate  sys 
tem  of  art  &  industry.  Every  productive  power  is  carried  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  skill,  &  maintained  in  the  most  unceasing  ac 
tivity.  Constant  attention  &  close  calculation  pervade  everything. 
Rent  is  high,  but  prices  of  produce  are  high  also.  About  thirty 
shillings,  Sterling,  say  seven  dollars,  or  thereabouts,  may  be  re 
garded,  perhaps,  as  near  the  average  rent  of  good  land  in  Eng 
land.  In  some  parts,  it  is  much  higher,  say  ten  dollars,  or,  rent 
&  tithes  together,  perhaps  fifteen.  The  land  is  vastly  productive, 
&  prices  are  high.  A  gentleman  told  me  yesterday  that  he  had 
sold,  some  weeks  ago,  his  wheat  crop,  at  eleven  pounds  Sterling, 
pr  acre,  standing,  &  his  oat  crop  for  eight.  This  will  shew  you 
the  aggregate  of  product  &  price.  Forty  bushels  of  wheat,  & 
fifty  or  even  sixty  of  oats,  are  not  an  uncommon  yield  to  the  acre. 
The  land  is  naturally  good,  &  is  made  the  subject  of  the  most 
careful  &  skilful  cultivation.  In  the  course  of  forty  years,  the 
turnip  has  vastly  enriched  England.  It  feeds  millions  of  sheep, 
whose  wool  &  flesh  command  high  prices,  &  the  feeding  of  which 
in  the  field,  during  the  winter,  say  ten  sheep  to  the  acre,  enriches 
the  land,  for  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat.  Then,  too,  lime  is 
used  extensively,  &  every  bone  ground  up,  for  bone  dust,  which  is 
found  a  most  powerful  manure.  And  when  the  lands  require  it, 
a  complete  system  of  underground  draining  is  practised,  especially 
in  Scotland,  which  produces  the  best  effects.  Agricultural  labor 
is  not  more  than  half  as  dear  in  England,  as  in  the  U.  S. 

I  shall  add  a  P.  S.  if  I  learn  anything  before  this  P.  M.  of  this 
matter  of  the  U.  S.  Bank  &  Hottinguer. 

1  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar. 
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(4  P.  M.  Mr.  Jaudon  has  been  to  Paris.  Rothschilds  have 
accepted  the  Bills  of  the  Bk.  U.  S.  for  the  honor  of  the  Bank.  It 
is  thought  the  Bank  may  have  drawn,  under  an  understanding 
with  Hottinguer's  agt.  in  U.  S.  of  which  his  principals  were  not 
seasonably  advised.  It  is  an  unlucky  affair,  at  least,  &  will  much 
prejudice  American  interests  and  credits  here.  D.  WEBSTER. 


THE  DUTY  OF   THE  PRESS. 

To  Theophilus  Parsons.1 

WASHINGTON  Jan.  2.  1840. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  doubt  whether  I  can  give  you  any  useful 
advice,  touching  the  conduct  of  the  Daily.  It  is  a  very  respect 
able  print,  conducted  with  judgment  &  intelligence.  Mr.  Hale 
does  not  love  political  strife,  nor  is  he  willing  to  undertake  to 
give  a  lead  to  political  opinion.  He  does  not  think  much  of  us 
here,  &  therefore  does  not,  I  think,  give  great  room  for  Congress 
proceedings. 

I  wish  he  had  more  disposition  to  seize  on  great  national  ques 
tions,  discuss  them,  in  all  their  forms,  and  awaken  a  livelier 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Genl.  Govt. 

You  are  undoubtedly  right,  in  supposing  that  the  finance  ques 
tion  has  been  the  leading  cause  of  the  Revolution.  Why,  then, 
should  not  the  press  keep  the  thoughts  of  men  turned  to  that  sub 
ject  ?  Why,  for  example,  should  not  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  dis 
sect  the  Message,  &  the  Secretarys  Report,  exposing  errors  & 
enforcing  necessary  truths  ?  Why  should  not  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  for  the  currency,  be  every  day  urged  upon  the 
People  ?  Why  should  not  the  people  of  New  England  be  shown 
what  the  condition  of  their  manufactures  must  now  shortly  be,  by 
the  near-approach  of  the  penult,  &  indeed  ere  long  of  the  last  great 
reduction  of  duties  ?  Why  should  not  the  Press  raise  a  voice  agt 
the  miserable  policy  of  letting  in  free  such  enormous  amounts  of 
foreign  luxuries  ?  In  short,  My  Dear  Sir,  if  a  paper  is  intended 
to  be  a  mere  chronicle,  —  that  is  one  thing,  but  if  it  be  meant  to 
perform  a  political  part,  it  must  have  discussion,  spirited  para 
graphs,  &  the  power,  &  habit,  of  presenting  great  truths  in  a 
variety  of  form.  In  a  single  discourse,  repetition  is  in  bad  taste. 
But  the  press  cannot  be  effective  without  much  of  it.  It  must 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Chamberlain  Manu 
scripts,  Boston  Public  Library. 
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renew,  today,  the  arguments  of  yesterday,  &  thus  hold  up,  con 
stantly,  the  truths,  which  it  wishes  to  impress  on  the  public  mind. 
Well  conducted  efforts  of  this  kind  can  alone  constitute  what  we 
call  a  vigorous  Press. 

I  will  endeavor  to  send  you  the  Documents,  &  should  be  most 
ready  to  give  you  any  hints,  which  might  be  thought  useful. 

Congress  is  rather  inert.     A  degree  of  lassitude  seems  to  have 
followed  the  excitement  of  last  session,  &  the  summer  &  autumn. 

I  shall  be  content  with  whomsoever  you  send  me  for  a  Col 
league,  as  I  am  sure  he  will  be  some  good  man. 

Yrs  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 


TRIBUTE  TO   GOVERNOR  HAYNE. 

To  James  Long  acre.1 

WASHINGTON  Mar.  6,  1840. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  understand  you  are  about  publishing  an  Engrav 
ing  of  your  portrait  of  the  late  Govr.  Hayne,  whose  afflicting 
death  I  learned,  with  much  pain,  in  Europe  last  year. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  pass  several  years  in  public  life  with 
Gov.  Hayne ;  and  I  have  ever  entertained  for  him  a  very  high 
opinion,  as  a  man  of  distinguished  talents,  perfect  integrity, 
great  urbanity,  and  always  devoting  himself,  with  singular  zeal  & 
fidelity,  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

I  will  be  obliged  to  you  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Engraving. 
Yours  with  regard,  DAN.  WEBSTER 


THE   DEATH   OF   RAY  THOMAS. 

Letters  to  Charles  Henry  Thomas.2 

WASHINGTON,  March  10,  1840. 

DEAR  HENRY,  —  Ray  has  not  got  along  so  fast  as  I  hoped,  but 
still  he  seems  to  be  growing  better.  His  attack  was  severe,  and 
he  is  much  reduced.  He  has  a  tolerably  comfortable  room  at 
Brown's.  Charles  is  with  him  a  good  deal,  and  we  shall  take 
care  that  he  has  everything  comfortable.  Dr.  Sewall  says  he  is 
in  no  danger  now,  and  recovering  as  fast  as  could  be  expected. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Histori 
cal  Society. 

2  These  letters  and  those  to  Mrs.  Thomas  are  from  the  Life  of  Webster,  by 
George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  pp.  34-41. 
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Indeed,  he  has  never  thought  him  in  danger.  I  told  Ray,  if  he 
did  not  recover  faster,  I  should  send  for  you  to  come  to  him,  but 
he  did  not  think  it  at  all  necessary.  I  shall  write  you  every  day 
until  he  writes  you  himself.  He  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  medi 
cine,  and  is  weak. 

Yours  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 

WASHINGTON,  March  11,  1840. 

DEAR  HENRY,  —  I  am  sorry  to  say  Ray  has  had  a  very  sick  day. 
He  seemed  better  last  evening,  but  had  a  bad  night.  I  was  sent 
for  early  this  morning,  and  found  him  very  desponding,  nervous, 
and  wandering.  He  now  wishes  you  or  Mrs.  Porter  to  come  and 
see  him  as  soon  as  you  can ;  and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  set 
out  on  receipt  of  this.  I  have  been  with  him  all  day,  and  shall 
stay  with  him  all  night.  The  doctors  say  his  symptoms  are  more 
favorable  now  than  they  were  in  the  morning;  that  his  tongue,  his 
pulse,  and  his  skin,  are  all  better.  They  think  they  shall  get  him 
through,  and  I  think  so  too ;  but  he  is  still  a  very  sick  man,  and 
so  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  shall  not  recover  that  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  give  him  courage.  He  is  loath  to  have  me  leave  him  even 
for  a  short  time,  and  Mrs.  Curtis  is  staying  with  him  while  I  write 
this.  He  has  every  possible  attendance  and  assistance,  and  shall 
lack  for  nothing.  I  hope  you  will  come  on  as  soon  as  you  receive 
this.  I  shall  continue  to  write  you  every  day,  and  your  wife  can 
open  the  letters.  Do  not  let  your  mother  be  too  much  alarmed. 
Ray's  condition  is  dangerous,  certainly,  but  still  hopeful.  As  the 
mails  are  irregular,  you  may  not  receive  a  letter  every  day,  but  I 
shall  write  every  day. 

Yours,  D.  WEBSTER. 

As  I  shall  write  to  Mrs.  W.  every  day,  you  will,  of  course,  call 
upon  her  in  New  York,  at  her  father's,  and  will  have  the  latest 
accounts.  D.  W. 

Thursday  Morning,  Two  o'clock,  March  12,  1840. 

DEAR  HENRY,  —  I  hope  to  get  this  into  the  cars,  to  inform  you 
that  a  very  extraordinary  change,  apparently  for  the  better,  has 
taken  place  in  Ray  since  I  wrote  you  at  six  o'clock  last  evening. 
From  that  hour  he  seemed  to  be  growing  worse.  He  said  he  was 
just  about  to  die,  and  wished  to  die ;  that  he  had  had  sweet  visions 
of  the  other  world;  had  seen  his  father;  should  soon  join  him; 
and  should  die  happy.  He  gave  me  his  last  messages  for  you  all, 
and  said  he  should  never  speak  again.  From  that  time  he  went 
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on  groaning,  or,  rather,  screaming  like  a  woman  in  hysterics,  only 
a  great  deal  worse.  He  would  not  take  any  thing,  nor  attend  to 
any  thing  which  was  said ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  but 
to  let  his  delirium  exhaust  itself.  In  about  an  hour  he  appeared  to 
be  choking,  and  I  thought  he  would  strangle,  and  called  both  doc 
tors  immediately.  They  did  what  they  could  —  applied  mustard 
to  his  stomach,  etc.,  and  this  appearance  of  strangling  abated. 
His  dreadful  groanings,  or  screamings,  continued,  and  drew  a 
crowd  of  the  family  and  others  round  the  door  of  his  room.  Be 
tween  eight  and  nine  o'clock  he  was  taken  with  convulsions.  The 
most  violent  spasms  seized  his  whole  frame.  The  doctor  set  four 
persons  to  rub  his  limbs  with  hot  brandy ;  and  I  thought  he  would 
not  live  five  minutes.  I  went  to  the  door,  and  told  the  persons 
collected  there  that  he  was  dying.  The  doctor  was  himself  al 
most  equally  alarmed.  In  about  four  or  five  minutes  this  spasm 
ceased,  his  arms  dropped,  and  he  lay  quite  still,  and  apparently 
senseless.  His  eyes  were  wide  open,  but  he  did  riot  seem  to  hear 
or  know  any  thing.  After  lying  in  this  way  a  little  time,  when  I 
should  have  thought  he  was  breathing  his  last  but  from  his  pulse, 
he,  all  at  once,  as  suddenly  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  seemed  to 
receive  his  mind  back.  He  turned  over,  smiled,  called  me  by 
name,  looked  quite  natural,  and  said  he  had  been  in  a  strange 
condition ;  that  he  had  been  trying  to  die ;  knew  that  he  had 
been  wandering,  but  now  felt  very  much  better.  So  sudden  a 
change  seemed  almost  a  miracle.  He  remembered  all  that  had 
happened,  but  remembered  it  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  trance.  The 
doctor  immediately  gave  him  an  anodyne,  and  pretty  soon  he  fell 
asleep,  and  slept  some  time.  He  is  now  very  quiet,  and  very  much 
disposed  to  repose.  I  leave  him  with  Mr.  Evans  and  his  nurse  till 
I  write  this,  and  Charles  goes  to  try  to  get  it  into  the  cars.  I 
never  saw  such  a  sudden  change.  He  seemed  like  one  raised  from 
the  dead.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  distress  he  was  in, 
or  how  instantaneously  his  state  was  changed  for  calmness,  com 
posure,  and  freedom  from  pain.  He  sends  love  to  you  all,  and 
desires  me  to  tell  you  how  much  better  he  is.  Let  us  all  devoutly 
thank  God  that  the  life  of  one  we  so  much  love  is  likely  to  be  pre 
served.  He  has  had  two  doctors  with  him  pretty  much  all  day, 
and  I  have  not  left  him.  I  shall  now  lie  down,  leaving  him  with 
Mr.  Evans,  Charles,  and  his  nurse,  to  be  called  if  his  mind  wan 
ders  again.  He  says  he  thinks  it  will  not.  Good-night.  God 
bless  you  all!  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 
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WASHINGTON,  March  12,  1840,  Five  P.M. 

DEAR  HENRY,  —  Ray  has  got  through  the  day  so  far  tolerably 
well.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  fever,  and  his  nervous  turns  have 
also  been  frequent,  but  far  less  violent  than  yesterday.  I  have 
been  with  him  since  morning ;  he  has  not  lost  the  balance  of  his 
mind  any  time  to-day,  which,  I  suppose,  is  a  good  symptom.  We 
find  difficulty  in  getting  proper  attendance,  as  he  wants  somebody 
besides  nurses  and  servants  all  the  time,  to  keep  up  his  spirits. 
He  is  a  good  deal  desponding  to-day,  but  not  as  much  as  yester 
day.  Mr.  Curtis  and  myself  shall  be  with  him  to-night  by  turns. 

Yours,  D.  WEBSTER. 

Letters  to  Mrs.  Charles  Henry  Thomas. 

WASHINGTON,  March  13,  1840,  Friday  Evening,  Six  o'clock. 

I  wrote  last  evening  at  five  o'clock,  and  had  scarcely  finished 
my  letter  when  I  was  sent  for  to  go  to  Ray's  room.  He  was 
worse.  He  had  had  a  sudden  access  of  fever,  and  was  very  wild ; 
and  it  was  difficult  to  keep  him  in  bed,  and  keep  the  clothes  on 
him.  After  a  while,  however,  he  grew  composed,  quiet,  and 
patient.  In  a  few  hours  he  got  one  short  period  of  repose.  Mr. 
Evans  stayed  with  him  till  ten  o'clock ;  Mr.  Curtis  then  went  to 
him,  and  stayed  till  four  this  morning;  when  I  went,  and 
stayed  till  five  this  P.M.  After  I  went  to  him,  and  along  in  the 
morning,  he  slept  considerably,  and,  through  the  day,  has  been 
more  comfortable  a  good  deal  than  yesterday.  This  afternoon,  as 
was  expected,  he  had  some  fever  again,  but  lighter  than  yesterday  ; 
and  he  can  command  his  mind  much  better.  If  the  poor  young 
man  shall  survive  this  sickness,  he  will  be  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Evans  and  Mr.  Curtis.  Though  comparatively  strangers,  es 
pecially  Mr.  Evans,  they  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  pres 
ervation  of  his  life,  and,  notwithstanding  their  important  duties, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  him  with  paternal  affection  and  solici 
tude.  Mr.  Curtis  is  now  with  him,  Mr.  Evans  goes  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  I  return  at  four  in  the  morning.  We  have  nurses  and  ser 
vants  enough,  but  he  needs  somebody  with  him  every  moment  in 
whom  he  has  confidence.  The  thought  of  being  left  without  one 
of  us  with  him  distresses  him  very  much.  He  has  struggled 
to-day  wonderfully  against  hallucination  of  mind,  and  has  suc 
ceeded  much  better  than  heretofore. 

He  knows  when  these  nervous  affections  are  approaching,  and 
arms  himself  against  them  as  resolutely  as  possible.  The  doctors 
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say  his  important  symptoms  are  decidedly  better,  and  I  trust  in 
Providence  we  may  get  him  through.  If  human  means  can  pre 
serve  him,  he  will  not  die.  He  is  really,  I  think,  much  better 
to-day,  though  a  very  sick  man.  I  hope  Henry  is  swiftly  on  his 
passage  hither.  He  will  be  very  much  wanted,  even  if  Ray 
should  get  along  as  well  and  as  fast  as  our  utmost  hopes  would 
anticipate. 

P.  S.  —  Seven  o'clock :  Charles  has  just  come  from  Ray.  He  is 
quite  calm  compared  to  what  he  was  last  night  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  and  all  his  family  are  sick  with  danger 
ous  fevers.  Some  appear  to  be  recovering,  but  he  himself  is  quite 
ill  indeed.  As  soon  as  I  close  this  letter  I  am  going  to  bed,  as  I 
had  little  sleep  last  night.  God  bless  you  all. 

D.  WEBSTER. 

We  were  able  to  move  him  to-day  into  a  better  room,  change  his 
clothes,  and  make  him  more  comfortable.  D.  W. 

WASHINGTON,  March  14,  1840,  Saturday  Evening,  Ten  o'clock. 

I  have  just  left  Ray,  having  been  with  him  since  five  o'clock 
this  morning,  excepting  time  enough  for  a  short  breakfast  and 
dinner.  I  do  believe  he  is  better,  and  that  we  have  got  him 
through  the  worst  of  it  by  the  leave  of  a  kind  Providence,  but  I 
cannot  tell.  The  doctors  say  his  physical  symptoms,  so  to  speak, 
are  better ;  that  is  to  say,  his  pulse,  his  skin,  and  his  tongue  are 
all  improved.  On  the  whole,  he  has  not  been  so  much  bewildered 
in  mind  as  yesterday,  though  he  had  a  very  violent  paroxysm  this 
morning  early.  In  these  moments  of  mental  bereavement  he  is 
sometimes  angry,  sometimes,  though  seldom,  exhilarated ;  but,  in 
general,  the  tone  is  that  of  querulousness  and  depression.  He 
has  talked  rationally  very  much  to-day.  He  has  feared  very 
much  the  return  of  his  nervous  or  spasmodic  affections,  and, 
on  that  account,  cannot  bear  to  be  left  without  somebody  with 
him  besides  nurses  and  attendants.  I  have  left  Mr.  Curtis  with 
him  till  three  or  four  o'clock,  when  I  shall  take  his  place.  There 
is  not  much  for  us  to  do  except  constant  watchfulness,  as  there 
are  enough  men  and  women  to  perform  all  that  is  required.  He 
manifests  more  hope  of  getting  well  to-day  than  he  has  done  be 
fore.  May  Heaven  preserve  him  and  all  of  us !  Mr.  Lawrence 
and  his  sick  family  are  thought  to  be  better.  I  hope  Henry  re 
ceives  my  letter  to-night,  and  will  leave  Boston  on  Monday. 
Adieu !  D.  WEBSTER. 
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WASHINGTON,  March  16,  1840,  Two  o'clock  p.  M. 

I  did  not  write  yesterday,  having  put  the  duty  off  to  a  late  hour 
in  the  day,  and  then  had  not  leisure.  I  went  to  him  yesterday 
morning  at  four  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Curtis  left  him.  He  had  had 
some  sleep  during  the  night,  at  different  periods ;  and  in  the 
morning,  after  I  went  to  him,  he  had  quite  a  refreshing  repose, 
and  awoke  much  better  than  I  had  seen  him.  However,  his  fever 
came  on  before  long,  and  he  passed  a  very  unquiet  day.  At  night 
his  fever  went  off  and  he  became  composed  —  passed  a  good  night, 
and  seemed  to  be  decidedly  better  this  morning.  He  has  a  little 
fever  now,  which  will  probably  go  off  at  night,  and  I  am  quite  in 
hopes  he  is  substantially  better.  We  had  him  shaved,  etc.,  and 
he  looks  much  improved.  We  have  got  a  good  nurse  for  him. 
Charles  is  with  him  a  good  deal,  and  another  man  pretty  con 
stantly.  Hitherto  it  has  been  necessary  that  two  men  should 
be  always  at  hand.  He  inquires  frequently  for  Henry,  whom  I 
expect  to  see  by  Wednesday.  Yours  very  truly. 

DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

WASHINGTON,  Monday  Evening,  Nine  o'clock. 

I  am  grieved  to  say  that  Ray  has  been  very  ill  all  this  after 
noon.  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  his  case.  He  seems 
to  lie  in  a  sort  of  trance  —  says  nothing,  will  take  nothing.  His 
pulse  is  quite  irregular,  and  he  is  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspira 
tion.  The  doctors  are  applying  blisters  to  the  back  part  of  his 
neck.  I  am  greatly  concerned  at  this  new  turn  which  his  disease 
seems  to  have  taken.  I  really  thought,  this  morning  that  he  was 
on  the  fair  way  to  recovery :  what  to  think  now,  I  know  not 

D.  WEBSTER. 

WASHINGTON,  March  16,  1840,  Monday  Evening,  Eleven  o'clock. 

Ray  is  growing  worse  very  fast.  I  do  not  think  he  can  live  till 
morning.  D.  WEBSTER. 

He  is  taken  with  violent  convulsions,  and  must  die  if  they 
continue. 

WASHINGTON,  March  17,  1840,  Tuesday  Morning,  Five  o'clock. 

Poor  Ray  still  lives,  but  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  be 
able  to  write  and  say  so.  A  most  awful  change  has  taken  place 
since  yesterday  morning.  We  all  then  thought  him  out  of  dan 
ger.  He  was  then  quite  rational,  had  strength  left,  and  disposi 
tion  enough  to  take  nourishment.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  went  to 
the  Senate  for  the  first  time  for  many  days,  and  wrote  a  letter  at 

VOL.  IV.— 21 
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the  Senate  at  two  o'clock.  Just  about  that  time  he  was  taken 
with  a  violent  return  of  fever.  I  went  to  him  between  three  and 
four,  and  saw  that  he  was  very  sick  again  and  growing  worse. 
From  that  hour  to  this  he  has  been  hastening  to  the  unavoidable 
result.  He  has  been  insensible  for  some  hours.  He  has  frequent 
spasms,  but,  when  they  are  off,  a  serene  smile  is  on  his  face. 
May  God  prepare  us  all  to  meet  this  blow  with  Christian  resigna 
tion  !  Affectionately  yours,  DANL.  WEBSTER. 

WASHINGTON,  March  17,  1840,  Tuesday  Evening,  Eight  o'clock. 

Contrary  to  my  expectations  when  I  wrote  at  five  o'clock  this 
morning,  Ray  is  still  living.  I  dare  not  hope  that  he  is  substan 
tially  better,  or  that  the  final  result  is  more  doubtful  than  I 
thought  it  yesterday,  although  we  know  not  what  the  infinite 
goodness  of  God  may  design  ;  but  his  condition  is  changed ;  he  is 
more  quiet,  and  apparently  more  free  from  pain ;  and  it  is  a  con 
solation  to  know,  even,  that  he  is  likely  to  go  out  of  life  with  less 
excitement  and  agitation  than  were  upon  him  yesterday.  The 
nurse,  an  excellent  woman,  who  has  stood  over  him  for  the  last 
thirty-six  hours,  says  his  appearance  is  certainly  softer  and 
milder  than  it  was  twenty-four  hours  ago.  It  would  be  a  great 
comfort  if  he  should  live  till  Henry  arrived,  whom  I  expect  to 
morrow  night.  Ray  has  the  best  possible  attendance  from  physi 
cians,  nurses,  and  friends.  Everything  that  can  be  done  is  done. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  be  with  him  myself  so  much  to-day  as 
heretofore,  having  become  a  good  deal  worn  down  by  anxiety.  I 
cannot  sleep  while  he  remains  in  this  situation.  Let  us  trust  him, 
and  let  us  trust  ourselves,  my  dear  friends,  in  the  arms  of  God's 
mercy  and  goodness.  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

WASHINGTON,  Wednesday  Evening,  March  18th,  Eight  o'clock. 

The  scene  closed  a  few  minutes  after  eleven  o'clock  last  even 
ing,  when  Ray  breathed  his  last  breath.  No  great  change  pre 
ceded  this  event,  but  for  some  time  he  had  been  more  quiet.  Mr. 
Evans  had  just  left  him.  I  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  bed,  from 
exhaustion  and  fatigue.  Mr.  Curtis  reached  his  room  shortly 
after  his  decease.  Two  or  three  persons  besides  the  nurse  and 
servants  were  with  him  in  his  last  moments.  He  had  not  been 
sensible  for  some  time.  He  spoke,  but  not  coherently.  The  last 
time  I  talked  with  him,  when  he  appeared  altogether  rational,  was 
Monday  morning,  the  16th,  as  I  have  already  written.  I  yet  hear 
nothing  from  Henry,  and  am  obliged  to  act  on  my  own  judgment 
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under  the  melancholy  circumstances.  I  have  directed  every  thing 
to  be  so  prepared  and  arranged,  that  he  may  be  taken  to  Marsh- 
field  and  buried  by  the  side  of  his  father.  I  cling  to  the  hope 
that  Henry  will  be  here  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock.  In  that 
case  he  can  take  the  direction  into  his  own  hands.  If  he  should 
not  arrive  by  that  time,  I  shall  have  the  coffin  placed  in  a  vault, 
whence  it  can  be  taken  any  time,  to  be  removed  to  Marshfield. 
I  feel  a  good  deal  overcome,  and  can  only  send  you  all  my  deepest 
sympathy.  The  loss  of  Ray  is  to  me  like  the  loss  of  a  son.  But 
God's  will  be  done.  It  is  a  mysterious  providence,  but  what  we 
know  not  now  we  shall  know  hereafter.  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

WASHINGTON,  March  19, 1840,  Thursday  Evening,  Seven  o'clock. 

DEAR  MRS.  THOMAS,  —  I  have  been  greatly  troubled,  since 
Ray's  death,  to  know  how  1  ought  to  act.  For  two  days  I  have 
looked  anxiously  for  Henry,  but  he  does  not  come,  and  it  is  now 
necessary  either  to  inter  the  body  or  send  it  home.  I  have 
thought,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to  you  and 
the  family  that  it  should  be  sent  home,  and  have  therefore  en 
gaged  Mr.  Haight,  whom  you  know,  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the 
Senate,  to  accompany  it,  hoping  that  he  may  meet  Henry  on  the 
way.  If  he  should  not  meet  him,  he  will  go  to  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  will  then  see  the  coffin  conveyed  to  Duxbury,  but  I  trust 
he  will  meet  Henry.  I  pray  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Thomas,  to  sup 
port  yourself  as  well  as  you  can,  and  help  to  support  others  under 
this  affliction.  For  myself,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  lost  a  beloved  son. 
With  great  sympathy,  and  much  respect  and  affection  for  you  all, 

I  am,  my  dear  Mrs.  Thomas,  Yours,          D.  WEBSTER. 

To  Charles  Henry  TJiomas. 

WASHINGTON,  March  24,  1840. 

DEAR  HENRY,  —  Mr.  Haight  returned  last  evening,  and  in 
formed  me  of  the  progress  of  his  mournful  journey.  I  was  afraid 
he  would  pass  you,  but  could  wait  no  longer,  and  am  happy  that 
no  greater  inconvenience  occurred,  than  an  unnecessary  passage 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

I  did,  not  know  what  to  do  about  sending  the  body  home.  The 
expense,  I  was  aware,  would  be  considerable,  and  I  had  nobody 
to  advise  and  consult  with.  Finally,  I  acted  as  I  thought  would 
be  most  agreeable  to  your  mother,  your  sisters,  and  yourself ;  and 
as  I  should  wish  that  others  might  act  toward  me  in  like  circum 
stances.  To-day  you  will  reach  home ;  you  will  soon  perform  the 
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last  solemn  rites,  and  leave  your  beloved  brother  to  sleep  with 
kindred  dust.  You  will  then,  my  good  friend,  have  done  all  that 
love  and  friendship  can  do,  and  must  reconcile  yourself,  without 
murmuring,  to  the  will  of  God.  This  providence  is  mysterious, 
but  that  which  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know  hereafter.  Every 
thing  is  well,  because  every  thing  is  in  His  hands,  without  whose 
knowledge  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground. 

I  am  aware  that  your  mother,  Mrs.  Porter,  and  the  other  sis 
ters,  will  be  penetrated  with  a  most  profound  grief.  They  will 
shed  many  tears,  but  pray  them  to  be  comforted,  and  enjoy  grate 
fully  the  recollection  connected  with  the  beloved  object,  now  that 
they  can  see  his  face  no  more.  I  have  lost  children,  as  dear  to 
me  as  the  drops  of  my  own  blood.  I  have  lost  other  relatives  and 
friends,  sometimes  cut  down  by  most  sudden  and  awful  strokes, 
and  I  have  suffered  most  keenly  from  these  bereavements,  yet  I 
thank  God  that  those  children  and  those  friends  have  lived.  The 
pain  occasioned  by  their  loss  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
pleasure  of  being  conscious  that  they  have  lived,  and  that  they  do 
live,  and  that  the  death  of  the  body  cannot  annihilate  their  spiri 
tual  existence.  There  is  a  gratification,  though  a  melancholy  one, 
in  the  recollections  connected  with  a  beloved  object  deceased.  The 
past  is  a  treasure  well  secured  and  safe  against  all  occurrences. 

Poor  Ray's  last  moments  of  calmness  were  occupied  with 
thoughts  upon  you  all,  and  with  calm  and  resigned  reflections 
upon  his  own  situation.  He  did  not  appear  unwilling  to  die,  if 
such  were  the  will  of  God,  but  for  your  sakes  he  wished  to  live. 
He  spoke  of  his  mother,  his  sisters,  his  brother,  and  of  the  society 
of  Duxbury,  to  which  he  seemed  very  much  attached.  He  spoke 
of  Mr.  Ware,  and  said  he  would  doubtless  preach  a  funeral  ser 
mon  on  the  occasion.  He  spoke  a  good  deal  of  religious  matters, 
incoherently  in  his  fits  of  wildness,  and  at  other  times  connectedly 
and  soberly,  and  said  he  wished  to  impress  on  all  the  duty  of  liv 
ing  in  this  world  as  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  another.  He 
told  me  where  I  should  find  all  my  papers  which  were  in  his  pos 
session,  and  said  what  he  thought  necessary  in  regard  to  my  busi 
ness.  For  some  hours  before  his  death  he  was  not  sensible,  but, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  his  countenance,  he  sometimes  ap 
peared  distressed,  at  other  times  free  from  pain.  When  the  latter 
was  the  case,  a  serene  and  happy  smile  was  on  his  countenance, 
and  I  had  no  doubt  but  he  had  before  his  contemplation  those 
happy  visions,  which,  in  an  earlier  period  of  his  sickness,  he  said 
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had  been  revealed  to  him,  and  of  which  he  continued  to  speak 
often  in  his  quiet  moments.  He  left  no  particular  message  for 
any  of  the  family,  but  was  abundant  in  pouring  out  his  last  bless 
ings  upon  you  all.  And  now,  dear  Henry,  dear  Mrs.  Thomas, 
dear  Ann,  and  all  the  members  of  the  family,  since  love  and  affec 
tion  can  do  no  more,  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  God.  Be  thankful 
that  he  has  lived  on  earth  so  long,  and  weep  not  as  those  without 
hope.  That  death  which  has  happened  early,  must  have  happened 
some  time,  and  of  the  proper  time  God  is  the  only  judge.  And 
may  His  blessing  be  with  you  and  with  us  all. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


THE  TIPPECANOE   CONVENTION. 

To  Gentlemen  of  Indiana.1 

BOSTON,  April  17,  1840. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  Being  here  on  a  short  visit  from  Washington,  I 
have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  under 
date  of  the  23d  of  March,  inviting  me  to  attend  the  convention  of 
the  young  men  of  Indiana,  to  be  held  on  the  Tippecanoe  battle 
field,  on  the  29th  of  next  month.  Public  duties  render  compliance 
with  this  kind  request  impossible ;  but  I  feel,  nevertheless,  that  it 
would  afford  me  very  high  pleasure  to  meet  the  young  men  of 
Indiana,  who  constitute  so  great  a  portion  of  the  best  and  richest 
hopes  of  the  country,  on  a  spot  signalized  by  the  success  of  Amer 
ican  arms,  under  the  lead  of  a  gallant  veteran,  now  prominently 
before  that  country  as  a  candidate  for  the  highest  honor  which  she 
can  confer  on  patriotism  and  merit.  My  sympathies,  my  hopes, 
my  hearty  cheering,  will  all  be  with  you. 

Gentlemen :  many  hundreds  of  miles  separate  us  ;  and  although 
I  have  numerous  highly  valued  friends  in  your  State,  yet  my  per 
sonal  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  Indiana  generally,  is,  of 
necessity  small  and  limited.  But  this  circumstance  produces,  I 
am  sure,  neither  with  you  nor  with  me,  any  abatement  of  that 
feeling  of  common  interest  and  common  country,  which  so  natu 
rally  and  so  strongly  unites  us,  and  which,  at  the  present  moment, 
directs  our  hopes  and  our  efforts  to  the  same  end. 

If  I  desire  the  success,  as  I  most  anxiously  do,  of  the  Whig  can 
didate  now  in  nomination  for  the  presidency,  it  is  because  he  would 
be  president  of  the  whole  people ;  that  his  administration  would 

1  From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  June  18,  1840. 
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be  just, liberal  and  comprehensive;  that  his  election  would  tend  to 
remove  evils  which  bear  on  us  all,  and  to  promote,  in  every  part 
of  the  country  objects  of  interest  and  importance.  The  commer 
cial,  navigating  and  manufacturing  States  possess  great  interests, 
always  liable  to  be  affected,  for  good  or  for  evil,  by  the  measures 
of  the  general  government.  These  interests,  although  locally 
existing  in  some  parts  of  the  country  more  than  in  others,  are  yet 
all  national  interests.  The  great  agricultural  States  have  also 
high  interests  to  be  protected  ;  and  especially  the  new  and  fast 
growing  States  of  the  West,  of  which  Indiana  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  local  centre,  have  objects  of  high  importance  to  themselves, 
loudly  calling  for  the  care  of  Congress,  and  in  my  judgment 
clearly  within  its  constitutional  power,  and  the  circle  of  its  duties. 
For  myself,  I  wish,  with  equal  earnestness,  for  the  success  of  all 
these  objects.  And  we  have,  moreover,  an  identity  of  interests  in 
the  great  question  of  a  uniform  currency ;  in  the  great  question 
of  a  competent  revenue,  economically  administered ;  and  in  the 
great  question  of  maintaining  the  general  character,  honor,  and 
good  faith  of  the  country.  These  are  sentiments,  gentlemen,  in 
which  I  am  sure  of  your  concurrence,  and  which  inspire  me  with 
the  strongest  desire  for  the  triumphant  success  of  the  Whig 
nomination. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  a  country  of  unexampled  capacity  for  the 
promotion  of  human  happiness.  We  have  a  country,  in  which 
frugality  is  sure  to  lay  up  resources  for  itself,  and  where  honest 
industry  and  labor,  under  the  influence  of  just  and  wholesome 
laws,  never  need  fear  want  or  distress.  We  have  a  constitution  of 
government,  the  glorious  fabric  reared  by  our  fathers,  which  has 
proved  itself,  for  fifty  years,  capable  of  bringing  out  these  natural 
resources,  and  carrying  onward,  and  forward,  with  unprecedented 
rapidity,  the  cause  of  general  prosperity  and  happiness.  These 
natural  resources  are  not  yet  dried  up  nor  cut  off.  This  glorious 
fabric  of  a  political  constitution  still  stands ;  and,  for  one,  I  am 
honestly  and  fully  persuaded,  —  it  is  among  the  deepest  and  most 
unalterable  of  my  convictions,  —  that  this  constitution  of  govern 
ment  is  still  capable,  under  a  wise  and  just  administration,  of 
reproducing,  affirming,  and  establishing  our  general  prosperity, 
such  as  it  has  heretofore  existed,  in  its  most  palmy  days. 

We  need  a  practical  administration  of  the  government,  accord 
ing  to  its  true  spirit.  We  need  the  prudent  exercise  of  all  its 
proper  powers.  We  look  to  the  general  government,  for  those 
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measures,  which  are  indispensable  to  our  prosperity,  and  for  which 
we  cannot  look  elsewhere.  We  need  an  administration,  full  of 
the  spirit  of  former  times;  and  if  I  could  have  the  pleasure 
of  being  with  you,  on  the  day  of  your  convention,  I  know  not 
whether  any  sentiment  would  be  warmer  in  my  bosom  than  this : 

Gen  Harrison:  As  a  military  man, he  received  his  first  commis 
sion  from  the  hand  of  Washington  ;  as  a  civilian,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  we  believe  he  will  resemble  his  great  bene 
factor,  in  his  attachment  to  the  constitution  —  the  whole  consti 
tution  ;  and  that  he  will  seek  to  administer  it,  by  the  exercise  of 
a  system  of  impartial,  upright,  manly  and  liberal  policy 

Gentlemen  :  the  time  has  come.  Let  us  restore  the  country  to 
its  former  prosperity  ;  and  let  us  do  it  now. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obliged  friend  and  fellow-citizen,         DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


PLANS  FOR  HIS   SON. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

WASHINGTON  May  31.  1840 

MY  DEAR  SON, — I  have  reed  your  letter  of  the  16th  of  this 
month,  &  also  Caroline's  enclosing  one  to  her  father.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  Whigs  are  stirring,  in  your  quarter.  Your  Sena 
tors,  I  believe  are  still  confident  that  the  vote  of  the  State  will  be 
given  to  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  but  Mr  Stuart  thinks  otherwise.  Our 
intelligence  is  encouraging,  from  all  quarters,  &  I  have  no  doubt, 
or  very  little,  at  present,  that  Gen'l  Harrison  will  be  elected. 

You  seem  to  be  hesitating  about  coming  East.  No  doubt,  it  is 
a  subject  demanding  due  consideration.  You  seem  also  to  think 
that  you  prefer  Peru  to  any  place  East,  except  N.  York  or  Wash 
ington.  I  believe  you  can  get  a  living  in  N.  York,  but  there  is  not 
a  very  extensive  field  of  local  practice,  in  Washington.  It  is,  how 
ever,  a  good  spot  for  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court,  &  I  believe 
money  is  occasionally  made  by  attention  to  claims  pending  before 
Congress.  But  for  political  objects,  neither  N.  Y.  or  Washington  is 
so  good  as  Boston,  or  Lowell.  In  either  of  these  last,  you  would  go 
immediately  into  the  State  Legislature,  &  have  a  chance  to  show 
yourself,  and  in  either  of  them,  you  could  by  diligence  &  hard 
labor  get  a  living.  Middlesex  is  not  full  of  talent,  &  I  should  es 
teem  Lowell  quite  a  good  place,  for  a  promising  &  resolute  young 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 
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man.  With  you  politics  must  be  subordinate  to  law.  Your  first 
study  must  be  to  live. 

Perhaps  you  will  not  find  yourself  ready  or  able  to  make  up  your 
mind,  definitely,  until  I  see  you.  Much  ought  to  depend  on  what 
you  think  of  the  healthfulness  of  Peru.  My  property  in  the  West 
will  want  attention  from  somebody,  &  since  Ray's  death  I  have 
thought  of  no  way  but  of  putting  it  with  your  management.  At 
any  rate,  I  must  see  you,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  we  must 
settle  upon  something.  If  you  could  send  your  family  East,  at  the 
same  or  as  little  expense  as  you  can  send  them,  &  support  them, 
at  the  North,  we  will  find  a  corner  for  them  at  Marshfield  till 
autumn.  I  do  not  know  the  arrangement  of  your  courts,  &  there 
fore  cannot  say  when  you  yourself  can  best  leave  home,  Many 
things  depend  on  the  result  of  the  ensuing  election.  If  that  should 
go  against  us,  I  should  know  pretty  well  what  to  do  myself,  &  what 
to  recommend  you  to  do.  If  it  should  go  for  us,  different  ques 
tions  would  arise.  I  hope  you  will  think  of  all  these  things,  & 
write  to  me  often  Yours  Affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER 

Is  there  any  other  place  in  the  West,  where  you  think  you  can 
do  better  than  in  Peru  ? 

Do  you  know  anything  of  Madison  City,  Wisconsin  ? 


THE  BANKRUPT   BILL. 

To  Peter  Harvey.1 

May  24,  [1840] 

D'B  SIR,  —  The  Salmon  arrived  safe,  &  was  good,  but  it  did 
not  get  here  till  Saturday,  instead  of  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 
These  transport  cars  cannot  be  trusted.  If  I  try  again,  the  box 
must  be  put  into  the  passenger  train,  under  the  care  of  somebody, 
who  can  bring  it  right  on.  When  Salmon  gets  down  to  25  cts,  if 
Mr  Appleton  could  get  me  one  quite  fresh,  especially  a  Merrimac 
River  one  —  &  could  send  it  with  despatch  —  I  should  like  it,  all 
which  you  may  say  to  him. 

We  shall  probably  pass  the  Bankrupt  Bill  thro  the  Senate  — 
voluntary  only  —  &  without  including  the  Banks.  Look  out  for 
my  little  speech  in  the  Nat.  Int.  of  Wednesday.2 

Yrs  D  WEBSTER 

Mrs.  Webster  sends  her  love 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 

2  Speech  on  a  Uniform  System  of  Bankruptcy,  May  18, 1840.   See  Collected  Works. 
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GENERAL   HARRISON. 

To  Gen.  James  Miller,  Salem.1 

BOSTON,  June  29, 1840. 

MY  DEAR  GENERAL,  —  I  address  you  with  the  frankness  which 
one  old  friend  may  use  toward  another.  My  object  is  to  learn 
what  you  think  of  the  recent  attacks  on  the  military  character  of 
Gen.  Harrison.  I  believe  you  were  in  the  army  in  the  West,  in 
the  campaign  of  Tippecanoe ;  although  I  do  not  remember  that 
you  served  with  him  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  England  ; 
but,  as  a  military  man,  forming  your  judgment  impartially  and 
when  the  facts  were  recent,  your  opinion  would  be  of  great  value. 
If  there  be  any  blot  on  his  military  fame,  it  ought  to  be  known ; 
if  there  be  not,  you  will  feel  that  an  old  soldier  ought  not  to  be 
unjustly  and  rudely  attacked.2 

Gen.  Harrison  is  before  the  country  for  the  Presidency.  I  do 
not  know  that  we  shall  elect  him,  but  I  can  say  in  your  own 
language,  my  dear  General,  that  "  we  '11  try." 

Yours  with  unceasing  regard,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

1  From  the  Boston  Atlas,  July  4,  1841. 

2  General  Miller  replied  June  30,  that  his  first  acquaintance  with  Gen.  Harrison 
was  in  1811,  when  he  was  on  duty  in  the  4th  regiment  of  Infantry,  under  orders  to 
proceed  to  Vincennes  and  there  report  to  Gen.  Harrison.    The  regiment  remained 
at  Vincennes  some  days,  devoting  the  time  to  organization  and  drill,  and  then  took 
up  the  line  of  march  for  the  Indian  country,  proceeding  about  seventy  miles  up  the 
Wabash  toward  Tippecanoe,  there  throwing  up  a  stockaded  work,  called  Fort  Harri 
son.     He  stayed  there  until  the  army  returned  from  Tippecanoe  after  the  battle. 

"  Although  I  was  not  in  the  battle,"  continued  Gen.  Miller,  "  still  I  took  great 
interest  in  it ;  had  much  conversation  with  all  the  officers  on  their  return  ;  and  made 
every  inquiry  I  could  think  of  respecting  their  movements  and  encampments,  the 
attack  and  defence,  and  the  operations  of  the  battle  throughout ;  and  I  made  up  my 
mind,  unhesitatingly,  that  the  campaign  had  been  conducted  with  great  bravery, 
skill  and  judgment,  and  that  nothing  was  left  undone  that  could  be  done  consist 
ently  with  the  General's  express  orders  from  the  War  Department  which  I  saw  and 
read.  Nor  have  I  ever  known  or  heard  of  any  act  of  his  which  has,  in  the  least 
degree,  altered  the  opinion  I  then  formed  of  him.  I  will  add  that  if  I  ever  had  any 
military  skill  I  am  more  indebted  for  it  to  Gen.  Harrison  than  to  any  other  man. 
Soon  after  the  battle  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Gen.  Benjamin  Pierce,  late  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  —  my  military  father,  as  I  call  him  —  giving  a  somewhat  detailed  account 
of  the  campaign  of  Tippecanoe.  That  letter  was  preserved  by  Gen.  P.  and  might 
now  probably  be  found  among  his  papers.  If  it  is  in  existence  it  will  show  what 
were  my  opinions  at  that  time,  as  would  also  several  other  letters  then  written  by 
me  to  various  friends.  In  those  days  I  never  heard  that  Gen.  Harrison  was  a  coward, 
or  wore  petticoats. 

"  To  conclude,  I  freely  express  my  opinion,  after  following  him  through  all  his 
civil  and  military  career,  after  living  with  him  in  his  family  more  than  six  months, 
that  Gen.  William  Harrison  is  as  free  from  stain  or  blemish  as  it  falls  to  the  lot  of 
man  to  be." 
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GENERAL   WILSON. 

To  Charles  H.  Warren.1 

BOSTON-,  July  12,  1840. 

MY  DEAR  Sm,  —  Night  before  last  I  passed  with  General  Wilson2 
at  his  own  house,  and  parted  with  him  yesterday  at  Peterborough, 
at  10  o'clock.  I  understand  a  campaign  is  arranged  to  commence 
at  Taunton,  extend  to  Nantucket,  and  terminate  at  Plymouth.  I 
rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  move  to  strike  out  u  Plymouth,"  and  insert 
"  Duxbury."  Wilson  is  a  field  officer,  and  entitled  to  a  corres 
ponding  command.  Fix  his  H.  Q.  for  the  day  at  Duxbury,  and  he 
will  embrace  in  his  operations  the  whole  world  from  Hingham  to 
Plymouth,  and  back  to  Hanson,  Halifax,  etc.  Henry  Thomas  is 
here,  going  home  today,  and  I  shall  ask  him  to  correspond  with  S. 
Lincoln.3  I  pray  you,  put  yourself  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Hedge.4  On  his  return  from  Nantucket  I  meet  General  W.  and 
take  him,  with  you,  to  Marshfield.  I  should  be  glad  to  [have]  an 
opportunity  also  of  inviting  F.  Baylies.5  We  will  either  take  you 
in,  or  put  you  out. 

We  had  a  time,  and  a  scene,  on  the  Mountains,  not  to  be 
described.  Only  think  of  3000  men,  encamped  for  two  days  on 
the  very  top  of  the  ridge  of  the  G.  Mountains !  Nothing  but  a 
Nashon  Hunt  can  come  up  to  it  in  grandeur  and  heroism.  All 
things  went  well  also  at  Keene.  General  W.  in  all  that  region, 
tho  like  other  good  Kings  conceals  his  authority,  is  nevertheless  a 
kind  of  elected  monarch. 

The  general  spirit  where  I  have  been  is  extraordinary,  marvel 
lous,  unprecedented.  We  are  either  on  the  high  road  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  greatest  civil  revolution  ever  yet  achieved 
in  this  country,  or  else  we  are  in  enchanted  ground,  surrounded  by 
fairies,  fancies,  phantoms  and  dreams.  May  it  please  your  Honor, 
judge  how  this  is.  Decide  the  matter  ;  —  is  it  fact,  or  only  fancy's 

sketch. 

"  Dispel  this  gloom,  the  light  of  heaven  restore, 
Give  me  to  see." 

And  so  I  say  no  more. 

Yrs.  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XV. 

2  General  James  Wilson,  Jr.,  of  Keene,  N.  H. 

3  Hon.  Solomon  Lincoln  of  Hingham,  Mass,  (born  Feb.  28, 1804 ;  died  Dec.  1, 1881). 

4  Isaac  L.  Hedge  of  Plymouth. 

5  Hon.  Francis  Baylies  of  Taunton. 
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AMERICAN   CREDIT. 

To  Nicholas  Biddle,  Andalusia,  Pa.1 

BOSTON,  August  3,  1840. 

DEAR  SIR, —  When  I  came  through  Philadelphia  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  it  was  my  expectation  to  return  again  to  Washing 
ton,  and  my  intention,  on  such  return,  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  you.  Among  the  reasons  for  desiring  to  see  you,  one  was 
to  thank  you  for  your  address  at  the  Tide  Water  celebration,  and 
for  your  manly  and  just  defence  therein  of  American  credit. 
Almost  the  only  unkind  feeling  which  I  brought  from  Europe,  was 
no  small  degree  of  indignation  at  the  injustice  and  arrogance 
of  certain  European  journals,  whenever  they  speak  of  American 
credit,  or  the  responsibility  and  integrity  of  the  governments  of 
the  American  states. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  there  must  be  lurking  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this  a  strong  desire  to  disparage  free  institutions,  by  repre 
senting  them  as  unworthy  of  reliance,  on  the  part  of  foreigners, 
and  unsteady  to  the  sacred  obligations  of  public  faith.  It  is  true, 
at  the  same  time,  and  cannot  be  too  much  lamented,  that  a  few  — 
I  hope  a  very  few  —  among  ourselves  have  been  found  to  utter 
sentiments  totally  subversive  of  the  foundations  of  that  public 
faith,  and  indeed  of  all  social  obligations.  But  there  are  such  dis- 
organizers  in  all  countries.  I  wish  we  could  find  more  leisure, 
from  our  domestic  controversies,  to  direct  the  public  attention,  as 
it  ought  to  be  directed,  against  those  foreign  misrepresentations. 

The  recent  proceedings  of  your  legislature  have  given  me  great 
pleasure.  Amid  all  the  fierce  contests  of  party,  Pennsylvania 
seems  to  have  remembered  that  she  is  Pennsylvania  —  that  she 
has  a  character  to  preserve,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  great 
interests  to  be  maintained,  which  can  be  maintained  only  by  up 
holding  that  character.  I  take  for  granted  your  people  will  cheer 
fully  pay  the  very  small  tax  required  for  these  high  purposes,  and 
am  quite  sure  that  this  example  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  of  exten 
sive  usefulness.  It  is  my  purpose  to  be  at  home  through  this 
month  and  the  next,  as  much  as  possible,  although  I  may  possibly 
have  occasion  to  go  to  New  York,  and  perhaps  to  Philadelphia, 
for  a  day  or  two.  If  you  can  persuade  yourself  to  exchange  your 
highly  cultivated  ground  and  gardens,  for  a  plain  farmer's  resi 
dence,  cooled  by  the  sea  breezes,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you 
at  Marshfield.  Yours,  very  truly,  always,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

i  Niles'  Register,  Sept.  12, 1840. 
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INVITATION  TO   TRUMBULL   COUNTY,  OHIO. 

To  Messrs,  Whittlesey^  ffubbard,  and  others.1 

BOSTON,  Aug.  3,  1840. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  communication  of  July  27th. 

No  one  can  appreciate  more  highly  than  I  do  the  great  objects 
intended  to  be  advanced  by  the  proposed  meeting  at  Warren  on 
the  25th  of  this  month.  The  distress  of  the  Country  is  great ;  the 
maladministration  of  the  Government,  especially  in  all  that  re 
lates  to  currency,  finance,  and  revenue,  in  my  opinion  apparent 
and  flagrant.  I  know  no  apology  for  much  which  has  been  done ; 
I  know  no  preventive  of  future  evils  but  a  change  of  men.  When 
your  friends  of  Trumbull  County,  and  of  the  neighboring  Counties 
of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  shall  be  assembled  on  the  25th  at 
Warren,  I  hope  there  will  be  among  them  many  who  have  hereto 
fore  supported  the  present  administration,  but  who  are  honest  and 
candid  inquirers  after  truth ;  and  I  hope  all  such  will  suffer  them 
selves  to  be  asked,  with  sobriety  and  kindness :  "  How  has  all 
this  difficulty  arisen  ?  Why  is  the  currency  so  much  deranged  ? 
Why  is  all  business  so  stagnant  ?  Why  is  the  price  of  labor,  and 
of  products  so  low  ?  May  it  not  be  that  all  this  has  come  from 
injudicious  meddling  with  the  currency  ?  Was  it  so  in  former 
times,  when  other  counsels  prevailed  ?  Were  not  these  conse 
quences  foreseen,  and  clearly  pointed  out,  when  the  Government 
began  with  its  experiments  ?  And  is  there  now  any  hope  of  perma 
nent  relief,  but  by  a  change  of  men,  and  a  change  of  measures  ?  " 

Gentlemen,  your  own  noble  State,  young,  vigorous,  and  already 
powerful,  has  much  to  do  in  producing  such  change.  Let  me 
cordially  exhort  you  and  your  friends,  when  you  separate  at 
Warren,  to  remember  that,  like  other  good  citizens,  you  have  a 
high  duty  to  perform ;  a  duty  of  disseminating  truth,  a  duty  of 
convincing  honest  opponents,  and  a  duty  of  rescuing  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  Government  from  the  hands  of  those  whose  measures 
have  proved  so  prejudicial,  and  of  restoring  it  again  to  its  ancient 
principles,  and  its  well  approved  policy. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  with  much  regard,  your  friend, 

DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Miss 
Helen  Richards  Healey,  granddaughter  of  the  late  John  P.  Healey,  Mr.  Webster's 
law-partner  and  friend. 
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DESIRE   THAT   NEW  HAMPSHIRE    SHOULD   GIVE   ITS 
VOTE  FOR  HARRISON. 

To  George  W.  Nesmith,  Salisbury,  N.  H.1 

FRANKLIN  Oct  26  [1840]  Monday. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  It  is  with  unfeigned  disappointment  &  grief, 
that  I  find  myself  unable  to  attend  your  meeting  today.  The 
state  of  my  health  absolutely  confines  me  to  my  room. 

I  was  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  close  my  efforts  in  the 
great  contest  now  going  on  by  an  Address  to  the  citizens  of  my 
native  town  &  of  the  towns  in  its  vicinity.  But  Providence  has 
ordered  it  otherwise. 

I  confess,  My  dear  Sir,  I  feel  an  interest,  in  the  result  of  the 
Election  in  New  Hampshire,  far  beyond  the  importance  of  her  Elec 
toral  votes.  Those  votes,  indeed,  cannot  affect  the  result.  The 
question  is  already  substantially,  &  fully  settled.  Genl  Harrison 
will  be  elected  by  a  majority  never  witnessed  before,  in  any  con 
tested  election  for  the  Presidency.  I  have  lately  passed  through 
many  of  the  Atlantic  States ;  I  have  information  from  other 
States,  as  correct,  perhaps,  as  that  of  any  other  gentleman. 
And  my  opinion  is,  that,  if  New  Hampshire  chuses  to  stand  out 
and  refuse  her  vote  to  Gen  Harrison,  among  all  the  old  Thir 
teen  States,  that  accomplished  the  Revolution,  she  will  find  but 
one  State  by  her  side  ;  and  that  is  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
Some  believe  that  Pennsylvania  may  be  an  exception  to  this 
remark  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  But,  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  the 
case,  it  cannot  possibly  affect  the  result.  And,  then,  look  to  the 
West,  to  the  majorities  in  Indiana  &  Kentucky,  &  now  the  over 
whelming  Majority  in  Ohio.  No  intelligent  and  candid  man  can 
doubt  or  deny,  that  the  whole  country  is  going,  as  by  one  consent, 
for  Genl  Harrison.  It  is  not,  therefore,  for  the  cause,  but  for  the 
State  itself,  that  I  feel  so  anxious  for  the  result  of  the  approach 
ing  Election  in  New  Hampshire.2  Genl  Harrison,  &  all  his  friends, 
have  been  treated,  in  this  State,  by  the  Administration  Press,  and 
administration  orators,  with  more  calumny,  slander,  &  wilful  & 
wicked  falsehood,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Country.  The 
whole  country  sees  this ;  &  cries  out,  "  foul  Shame  upon  such 
miserable  detractors ! "  But  suppose  all  this  should  succeed, 

1  From  the  original  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  not  in  Mr. 
Webster's  handwriting,  but  signed  by  him. 

a  Martin  Van  Buren  carried  New  Hampshire  by  a  large  majority. 
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what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  It  would  only  be  to  place  New 
Hampshire  in  an  attitude  of  angry,  bitter  personal  opposition  to 
the  new  President.  It  would  only  be,  on  this  account,  to  expose 
herself  further  to  the  disapprobation  &  reproach  of  the  Country. 
It  was  my  intention,  on  this  &  on  other  topics  to  address  my 
fellow-citizens  to  day.  I  had  hoped  that  some  of  the  honest 
farmers  of  the  vicinity,  who  have  hitherto  supported  the  measures 
of  the  Administration  would  do  me  the  honor  to  attend.  And,  if 
any  such  should  be  present,  when  this  letter  shall  be  read,  I  pray 
them  to  pause,  to  reflect  &  to  consider,  I  would  ask  them,  what 
desirable  object,  if  they  could  secure  Mr.  Van  Buren's  reelection, 
they  propose  to  themselves  ?  But  then,  that  is  impossible.  He 
cannot  be  reelected.  And,  therefore,  I  would  ask  them,  with 
still  greater  fervor  &  earnestness,  what  possible  advantage  they 
propose  to  the  State  by  placing  it  in  opposition  to  the  new 
Administration  ? 

My  dear  Sir,  I  am  wearied,  even  with  the  effort  of  dictating 
this  short  letter.  My  best  wishes  will  be  with  you ;  &  with 
those  eminent  townsmen  of  ours,  who  are  to  address  you  today. 
I  am  distressed  in  not  being  able  to  hear  them,  and  to  join 
them,  in  as  fervent  an  exhortation  to  the  people  who  may  be 
assembled  as  it  might  be  in  my  power  to  make.  May  Heaven 
prosper  our  State  and  enable  her  citizens,  one  and  all,  to  see  their 
own  best  interests.  Yours  truly  DANIEL  WEBSTER 


POLITICAL   AFFAIRS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

To  Charles  H.  Warren.1 

N.  YORK,  Aug.  15, 1840. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  may  as  well  confess,  and  give  up  first  as  last. 
I  cannot  go  to  Nashon  the  first  of  September.  I  saw  Mr.  Swain  2 
here  four  days  ago,  and  told  him  my  distress.  In  addition  to 
what  I  mentioned  to  him,  I  am  pressed  so  hard  to  show  myself  in 
important  and  doubtful  places  that  I  am  obliged  to  give  a  strict 
account,  almost  upon  oath,  of  my  engagements  every  day  for  the 
next  six  weeks.  And  if  I  would  say  that  I  intended  four  days  for 
a  hunt,  or  a  recreation,  on  Nashon,  they  might  shoot  me.  That 
they  would  follow  me  there,  and  bring  me  away,  is  certain.  You 
never  saw  such  a  commotion  as  is  hereabouts.  Here  come  a 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XV. 

2  William  W.  Swain  of  New  Bedford,  who  owned  Naushon  Island.     He  was 
familiarly  called,  by  his  friends,  "Governor  Swain." 
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Committee  from  Utica,  250  miles,  and  as  N.  Jersey  would  not 
quit  their  hold  on  me,  they  snatched  up  Fletcher,  and  carried  him 
off  in  an  instant,  as  ravenous  wolves,  when  they  cannot  seize  the 
adults  of  the  flock,  run  away  with  innocent  lambs ! 

I  am  most  awfully  pressed  to  meet  a  Convention  of  three 
Counties,  on  the  River  ahove  us  here  on  the  3d.  They  say, 
"  Schoharie,  Greene  and  Columbia  form  a  double  Congressional 
District.  Our  opponents  carried  it  in  1838.  We  believe  if  you 
will  come  and  address  the  people,  we  can  carry  the  District."  I 
have  written  that  I  cannot  go  ;  but  if  these  good  Whigs,  who  are 
tugging  with  all  their  might  to  make  up,  in  part,  in  their  District, 
for  the  expected  loss  of  four  members  in  this  City,  should  find 
that  I  was  recreating  on  Nashon,  they  would  never  forgive  me. 
I  must  try  to  keep  well  with  N.  York.  Pray  signify  my  case  as 
early  as  possible  to  Mr.  Swain,  as  I  do  not  know  where  to  address 
him.  Tell  him  to  spare  me  till  this  fight  is  over,  and  then  he  may 
throw  me  into  the  sea,  if  he  chooses,  at  Tarpaulin  Cove. 

Yours  always,  truly,  though  for  the  present  a  good  deal  mortified. 

DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


FOREIGN  AND   DOMESTIC   TRADE. 

To  S.  B.  Ruggles.1 

WASHINGTON  Deer.  24,  '40. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  conception  of  a  large  and  useful  object, 
&  the  judicious  resort  to  means  calculated  to  effect  that  object, 
constitute  merit.  This  you  will  admit.  Now  I  claim  this  merit. 
I  have  in  my  mind  an  object  of  much  utility,  as  I  think,  and  the 
means  which  have  occurred  to  me  are  admirable.  You  shall  see. 

1.  The  object.  It  is  to  present  a  view  —  a  comparative  view  — 
of  the  importance  of  our  foreign  trade,  &  our  domestic  trade. 

The  amount  of  our  foreign  commerce  is  easily  seen,  as  the 
Annual  Documents  show  it. 

But  how  do  I  propose  to  get  at  any  tolerable  estimate  of  our 
Domestic  Intercourse  ?  This  is  the  difficult  point ;  and  here 
my  singular  skill  manifests  itself.  I  propose  to  obtain  such  an 
estimate  by  requesting  S.  B.  Ruggles  to  make  it  for  me  !  There  is 
ingenuity ! 

Materials : 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Hon.  George 
F.  Hoar. 
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1.  Amount  of  coasting  tonnage,  &  estimate  of  the  number  of 
voyages  annually. 

2.  An  estimate  of  the  freight  earned  by  coasting  vessels. 

3.  An  estimate  of  Steam  Boat  transportation,  &  freight  earned. 

4.  The   amount  of  the  annual   receipt  of  canal  tolls,  in  all 
the  U.  S. 

5.  Do.     R.  Roads. 

6.  Amount  of  Cotton,  Rice  and  Tobacco,  Corn,  Naval  Stores, 
<fcc.  purchased    by  the  North  of  the  South,  as   far   as   can  be 
estimated  or  guessed  at. 

7.  Vice  versa,  the  sales  of  fish,  manufactures,  &c.  of  the  North 
sold  in  the  South. 

To  be  serious,  My  Dear  Sir,  I  am  anxious  to  say  something, 
about  the  end  of  next  month,  upon  the  subject  intimated  above, 
&  I  should  be  very  glad  of  any  aid  you  can  give  me,  in  getting 
materials  together.  Yours  truly  DANL.  WEBSTER. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA   BANQUET   SPEECH. 

To  J.  R.  Chandler  >  Philadelphia.1 

PHILA  Dec  4  1840. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  must  not  omit  to  express  my  personal  obliga 
tion  to  you  for  your  very  great  &  successful  effort  to  bring  out  a 
correct  &  early  publication  of  my  speech.     I  am  not  aware  that 
I  have  known  a  thing  of  that  kind  quicker  or  better  done. 
I  shall  take  occasion  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Harten. 
If  you  have  extra  copies  of  the  paper,  I  should  be  glad  of 
a  few.  Yours  very  truly  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


JOHN   QUINCY  ADAMS   AND   THE   SENATORSHIP. 

To  Hon.  Solomon  Lincoln.2 

WASHINGTON,  January  15,  1841. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  You  are  aware  of  my  intention  to  vacate  my 
seat  in  the  Senate,  in  such  season  as  that  it  may  be  filled  before 
the  3d  of  March. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  the  Histor 
ical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr.   Chandler   was   a   well  known  Fhiladelphian, 
and  the  Editor  of  the  United  States  Gazette.     The  speech  referred  to  is  that  de 
livered  at  the  Public  Dinner  given  Mr.  Webster  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  2,  1846,  and 
printed  in  the  United  States  Gazette,  December  2.     See  Collected  Works. 

2  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  pp.  66-57. 
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As  this  is  generally  expected,  it  is  natural  that  the  thoughts 
of  members  of  the  Legislature  should  be  turned  toward  the 
subject  of  the  selection  of  a  successor. 

With  such  elections  I  have  never  interfered,  nor  do  I  intend 
to  interfere  now,  any  further  than  will  appear  from  the  sequel  of 
this  letter. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Adams  will  be  among  the  candidates,  out 
of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made.  Some  years  ago,  as  you  well 
know,  an  incident  occurred  which  interrupted  intercourse  between 
Mr.  Adams  and  myself  for  several  years,  and  wounded  the  feel 
ings  of  many  of  my  friends  as  well  as  my  own.1  With  me  that 
occurrence  is  overlooked  and  forgotten.  I  bury  all  remembrance 
of  it  under  my  regard  for  Mr.  Adams's  talents,  character,  arid 
public  services. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  express  a  hope  that  no  friend 
of  mine  will  suffer  the  recollection  of  it  to  influence  his  conduct. 
Perhaps  I  am  guilty  of  presumption,  in  supposing  that  my  friends 
might  desire  this  declaration  from  me ;  but,  in  that  case,  it  will 
only  be  superfluous,  not  harmful.  Mr.  Adams's  great  knowledge 
and  ability,  his  experience,  and  especially  his  thorough  acquaint 
ance  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  and  the  zeal  which 
he  manifests  for  the  good  cause  of  the  country,  will  undoubtedly 
make  him  prominent  as  a  candidate ;  and  I  wish  it  to  be  under 
stood  that  his  election  would  be  personally  altogether  agreeable 
to  me.  I  shall  write  to  nobody  else,  my  dear  sir,  on  this  subject. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  communicate  the  substance  of  this  letter 
whenever  you  may  think  it  necessary ;  but  I  do  not  wish  any 
publicity  about  it,  nor  any  use  made  of  it  not  called  for  by 
circumstances.  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  true  friendship  and  regard, 
Yours,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


THE  NORTH   EASTERN  BOUNDARY. 
To  Charles  Francis  Adams? 

WASHINGTON  Jan  :  30  1841 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  reed  your  letter  of  the  26th,  &  am 
happy  to   find   that  the   important   &   delicate   business   of  the 

1  Probably  the  Speech  on  the  Failure  of  the  Fortification  Bill,  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Adams  in  1836.     See  Mr.  Webster's  letter  in  which 
this  is  referred  to,  pp.  264-265. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Hon. 
Charles  Francis  Adams. 

VOL.  IV. — 22 
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Boundary  falls  into  the  hands  of  an  able  &  discreet  Committee. 
In  answer  to  a  letter  from  Mr  Parsons,  I  wrote  him  yesterday, 
stating  my  general  views  on  the  subject,  &  as  he  is  with  you  in 
the  Committee  he  will  doubtless  communicate  the  letter  to  you.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  think  the  business  is  in  a  very  promising  train. 
The  two  Governments  have  agreed  to  enter  into  a  negotiation,  as 
you  know  for  a  joint  Commission,  but  this  negotiation,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  makes  very  slow  progress.  It  must,  nevertheless,  go 
on,  as  a  manner  of  settlement  already  agreed  to,  &  all  due  pains 
should  be  taken  to  hasten  it. 

As  suggested  in  my  letter  to  Mr  Parsons,  I  see  little  more  to 
be  done  by  the  Legislature  at  present,  than  to  make  a  firm  & 
temperate  expression  of  its  settled  opinion  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  our  side,  &  rather  a  warm  &  urgent  remonstrance  against  all 
unnecessary  delay  in  bringing  this  dispute  to  a  close.  I  do  not 
look  for  any  further  communication  on  the  subject  from  the  Presi 
dent  at  this  session.  When  I  wrote  to  Mr  Parsons,  I  had  not 
seen  Govr  Davis'  message.  I  now  find,  that  he  has  referred  to  the 
Report  of  the  British  commissioners,  a  paper,  very  bad  in  its 
spirit,  &  shallow  &  miserable  in  its  reasoning.  There  can  be  no 
harm,  probably,  in  your  giving  that  in  a  Report,  such  a  Review  as 
it  deserves  ;  but  I  recommend  that  the  direct  proceeding  of  the 
Legislature  by  way  of  Resolution  be  confined  to  the  two  points 
above  mentioned. 

I  am  Dear  Sir,  with  much  true  regard  yours 

DANL  WEBSTER 


RESIGNATION  FROM  THE   SENATE. 

To  his  Excellency  John  Davis,  Governor  of  Massachusetts.1 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  10,  1841. 

SIR,  —  Events  being  likely  to  take  place  which  will  necessarily 
cause  my  retirement  from  the  Senate,  I  have  thought  it  proper 
that  I  should  anticipate  their  actual  occurrence,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Legislature  to  fill  the  place,  should  such  be  its 
pleasure,  during  its  present  session. 

The  object  of  this  communication,  therefore,  is  to  say  that,  on 
the  twenty-second  day  of  this  month,  my  resignation  will  be  made 

1  From  the  National  Intelligencer,  Feb.  23,  1841. 
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known  to  the  Senate,  and  that  from  that  day  my  seat  will  be 
vacant. 

My  immediate  purpose  would  be  fulfilled  were  I  now  to  say  no 
more,  but  I  confess  I  do  not  find  myself  able,  without  violence  to 
my  feelings,  to  sever  the  tie  of  public  service  which  has  so  long 
connected  me  with  Massachusetts,  by  a  mere  formal  notice  of 
resignation. 

A  sense  of  the  obligation  I  am  under  to  the  Legislature  and  the 
people  of  that  State  has  sunk  deep  into  my  heart,  and  I  hope  it 
may  not  be  unbecoming  in  me  to  give  it  utterance  on  this  occa 
sion. 

Coming  originally  from  another  State,  and  only  an  adopted 
fellow-citizen,  the  people  of  Boston  bestowed  on  me  the  high  dis 
tinction  of  representing  them  in  Congress,  and  thus  gave  an 
unexpected  turn  to  the  course  of  my  life.  This  honor  they  saw 
fit  to  repeat  more  than  once,  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
satisfy  my  highest  ambition,  and  awaken  my  warmest  gratitude. 

At  a  later  period,  it  pleased  the  Legislature  to  appoint  me  to  a 
seat  in  the  Senate,  which  I  have  now  holden,  under  that  and  sub 
sequent  appointments,  for  fourteen  years;  eighteen  years  have 
elapsed  since  I  first  came  into  Congress  from  Massachusetts.  These 
have  been  years  of  labor,  responsibility,  and  anxiety  ;  but  they  have 
brought  along  with  them  solid  gratification,  in  proportion  to  the  con 
sciousness  which  I  have  been  able  to  feel  that  my  public  conduct 
has  met  with  the  approbation  of  my  constituents,  and  has  not 
been  thought  prejudicial  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country. 
And  if  it  be  now,  and  shall  continue  to  be  hereafter,  the  judgment 
of  Massachusetts  that  her  prosperity  has  not  been  impaired,  nor 
her  honor  tarnished,  by  being  trusted,  in  some  degree,  to  my 
hand,  and  that  I  have  deserved  well  of  that  common  country  to 
which  we  are  all  bound  by  so  many  ties  of  interest  and  affection, 
I  shall  be  richly  compensated  for  all  labor,  and  all  sacrifices. 
Proud  to  be  one  of  her  citizens,  proud  to  serve  her,  proud  to  con 
nect  myself  honorably,  if  such  may  be  my  good  fortune,  with  her 
name  and  character,  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  penetrated  with  the 
profoundest  conviction  of  duty  towards  her,  nor  fail  to  supplicate 
the  Divine  Goodness  for  favor  and  blessings  upon  her  Govern 
ment  and  People. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  Excellency's  obedient  and  very 
humble  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 
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THE  APPOINTMENT   OF  A  RECEIVER   GENERAL. 

To  Franklin  Haven,  Boston.1 

Feb.  25  '41 

DEAR  SIR, —  I  asked  a  friend  to  inquire  of  you  whether  you 
would  consent  to  be  Receiver  Genl,  in  Boston,  for  the  short 
period  which  may  elapse  before  the  law  is  repealed. 

I  did  this  from  an  apprehension,  that  it  will  be  deemed  proper, 
out  of  mere  regard  to  security,  to  make  a  change.  Anything  you 
may  say,  in  reply  to  this  shall  be  considered  as  strictly  confidential 
as  I  wish  you  to  regard  this. 

Yrs  D.  W. 


THE  RHODE   ISLAND   AND   MASSACHUSETTS   CON 
TROVERSY. 

To  Hon.  John  Davis? 

April  16.  '41. 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  —  I  have  duly  reed  your  letter  of  the  9th.  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  whole  country  should  be  filled  with  appre 
hension  at  the  present  state  of  things.  I  do  not  feel  able  alto 
gether  to  allay  them,  although,  so  far,  the  Presidents  proceedings 
are  satisfactory. 

Towards  those  of  [us]  who  fill  the  Departments,  I  believe  he 
feels  kind,  &  confiding.  In  this  respect,  we  see  no  difficulty  ahead. 
But  the  great  question,  is,  his  opinion  upon  measures ;  &  in  regard 
to  this  I  do  not  think  enough  is  developed  to  enable  us  to  judge. 
If  it  were  not  for  past  opinions  &  commitments,  I  believe  he  would 
be  prepared  to  [go]  ahead,  in  accordance  with  the  general  Whig 
sentiment  of  the  Country.  My  hope  is,  that  he  will  consider  him 
self  instructed,  not  by  one  single  state,  but  by  the  Country.  In  the 
matter  of  a  Bank,  my  opinion  is,  he  will  view  whatever  Congress 
may  agree  upon,  but  I  fear  he  would  wish  the  Bank  to  be  in  this 
District,  or  recommend  some  other  escape  from  the  old  question. 

Among  ourselves,  we  are  quite  harmonious,  &  get  on  without 
jarring;  but  indeed  we  have  done  little  except  settle  questions  of 
appointment,  &  I  do  not  see  when  we  shall  find  an  end  of  that 
most  disagreeable  business. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Franklin  Haven. 

2  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  Davis  Papers,  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester. 
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You  have  had  some  taste  of  the  pleasures  of  importunity,  & 
know  how  to  pity  us. 

As  to  the  R.  I.  &  Mass,  controversy,  the  first  th'g  I  have  to  say 
is,  that  I  am  ashamed  of  the  Court.  These  two  last  questions 
they  have  decided  flagrantly  wrong.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it. 
But  an  Answer  is  ordered,  &  must  be  prepared.  Though  a  work 
of  some  labor,  it  will  not  be  difficult.  The  material  for  framing  it 
is  almost  entirely  to  be  found  in  the  Plea.  I  am  will'g  to  con 
tinue  my  services  in  the  case,  &  to  consult  on  form'g  the  answer, 
but  I  hardly  know  whether  I  should  have  time  to  go  through  the 
manual  service  of  writing  it.  Perhaps  I  might,  or  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have  another  hand.  To  tell  you  frankly  what  I 
think,  I  do  not  see  any  use  in  retain'g  the  services  of  the  Atty 
Genl  further.  If  it  strikes  you  satisfactorily,  the  business  may 
take  this  Course  ;  the  case  may  be  left  wholly  in  my  hands,  &  out 
of  my  fees  I  will  pay  somebody,  either  here  or  in  Boston,  for 
doing  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work.  This  will  leave  Mr. 
Austin  noth'g  to  complain  [of].  Perhaps  I  may  get  a  little  aid 
from  Mr  Mason,  who  has  already  been  spoken  to. 

I  dislike  to  say  anything  about  fees,  but  if  you  approve  of  what 
is  above  said,  &  think  I  deserve  anything,  you  may  send  it  to  me. 
You  will  see  what  I  have  reed  already.  I  have  argued  the  case 
three  times,  besides  drawing  the  plea  originally,  which  was  a 
fortnight's  work,  the  Demurrer  <fec.  Public  bodies  are  poor 
clients,  &  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  anything,  which  may  subject 
either  you  or  me  to  remarks,  &  let  me  add  in  conclusion,  that  if 
you  can  arrange  the  matter  better  by  allowing  me  to  go  out  of  the 
cause,  I  am  ready  to  be  discharged. 

I  pray  you  remember  me  to  your  good  wife.     I  hope  to  go  home 
for  a  few  days  about  the  first  of  May,  &  hope  to  see  you. 
Yrs  always  truly 

D  WEBSTER. 

To  Hon.  John  Davis. 

WASHINGTON  May  29,  1841. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  do  not  hear  from  you  yet,  about  your  final 
arrangement  for  the  preparation  of  the  answer  in  the  suit  with 
Rhode  Island.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Austin  wishes  me  to  tell  him 
whether  it  is  my  wish  that  he  should  prepare  it.  I  write  him 
that  I  refer  the  matter  to  you. 

Mr.  White  of  Kentucky,  is  likely  to  be  speaker,  &  F.  0.  J. 
Smith  Clerk  of  the  H.  of  R.  The  Whig  members  come  on,  in 
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very  good  spirits.  You  will  see  my  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Fox,  on  the  McLeod  case,  &  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  think 
about  it.  Yrs  truly  DANL  WEBSTER. 


THE  McLEOD   CASE. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

BOSTON,  May  10,  1841. 

MY  DEAR  SON, —  I  rec'd  this  morning  your  letter  of  the  7th 
instant. 

McLeod's  affair  stands  well,  at  present,  and  I  hope  the  Pres 
ident  will  be  cautious  of  holding  correspondence  with  the  Gov 
ernor  of  New  York,  on  the  subject.  If  the  President  will 
re-peruse  my  letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  instructions  to  Mr. 
Crittenden,  and  read  my  letter  to  Mr.  Joshua  A.  Spencer,  he  will 
find  I  think,  that  they  are  all  congruous,  and  that  they  leave  us 
exactly  right. 

McLeod  will  apply  by  his  own  counsel,  and  we  shall  do  nothing 
but  furnish  proper  evidence.  He  is  before  the  New  York  Court, 
and  that  tribunal  must  take  the  responsibility.  We  have  nothing 
to  ask  of  N.  Y.  except  that  her  courts  administer  the  law  prop 
erly,  and  I  do  not  wish  it  to  appear  that  anything  is  done  on  our 
application.  It  will  be  made  to  appear  before  the  Court,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Caroline  was  a  public  act  of  the  British  Govern 
ment,  fully  owned  as  such ;  that  it  was  an  act,  against  which  the 
Government  of  the  U.  S.  made  public  remonstrance,  and  that  it 
now  constitutes  a  national  question,  actually  under  discussion 
between  the  two  Governments.  All  this  appearing,  it  will  be  for 
the  Court  of  New  York,  upon  its  own  responsibility,  without  any 
asking  from  us,  to  apply  to  the  case  the  general  principle  of  the 
law  of  Nations.  Let  us,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  the  appearance 
of  anything 's  being  done,  on  any  particular  request  of  ours. 

I  wish  you  to  show  this  letter  to  the  President,  and  suggest  to 
him  that  I  shall  be  in  N.  York  in  season  to  confer  with  gentlemen 
before  the  15th,  the  day  fixed  for  the  hearing ;  and  if  he  has  any 
wishes  on  the  subject,  they  may  be  communicated  to  me  there. 
And  I  will  be  obliged  to  you  to  lose  no  time  in  replying  to  this, 
under  my  address  to  the  Astor  House. 

I  am  well,  notwithstanding  the  weather,  but  am  excessively 
busy  with  divers  things.  Yours  affectionately, 

1  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Helen 
Richards  Healey. 
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To  Joshua  A.  Spencer,  Utica,  N.  Y.1 

WASHINGTON,  July  15.  1841 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I   have   to  acknowledge  the   receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  12th  instant. 

Officially,  I  have  of  course  no  advice  to  give,  on  the  subject  of 
further  proceedings  in  McLeod's  case.     But  my  private  opinion  is 
clear,  that  the  true  course  is  to  go  to  trial,  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Yours  with  regard,  DANL  WEBSTER. 


THE   SIXTH   CENSUS. 
To  Hon.  John  0.  Spencer.2 

DKPT.  OF  STATE.  WASH.  17  June  1841 

SIR,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  full  printed  copies 
of  the  enumeration  of  persons  in  the  two  Districts  of  New  York, 
made  under  the  Law  for  taking  the  Sixth  Census ;  and  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  comply  with  your  request,  as  expressed  in  your  letter 
of  the  14th  ins't,  in  a  manner  likely  to  be  convenient  to  you. 
I  am,  with  much  true  regard 

Your  Ob't  Serv't  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


THE  "HUNTER'S  LODGES"   AND   OTHER  SOCIETIES. 

To  John  Tyler? 

July  1841 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  think  I  have  learned,  pretty  fully,  the  real 
objects  &  plan  of  operation,  of  these  "  Hunter's  Lodges,"  "  Patri 
otic  Societies,"  &c,  which  are  in  existence  all  along  the  Northern 
frontier,  from  Maine  to  Wisconsin. 

1.  They  are  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  disaffected 
in  Canada  ;   &  these  disaffected  persons  come  over  the  line,  & 
harangue  them,  in  their  secret  meetings. 

2.  They  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  invade  Canada,  with  any 
hope  of  success,  unless  War  break  out,  between  Canada  £  the 
United  States  ;  but  they  desire  that  event,  above  all  thing*,  &  to 
bring  it  about  will  naturally  join  in  any  violence,  or  outbreak,  if 
they  think  they  can  do  so,  with  impunity.     They  may  even  at- 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania. 

8  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society.  "  About  July,  1841,"  is  endorsed  in  another  hand. 
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tempt  violence  upon  McLeod,  should  he  be  discharged  by  the 
Courts,  or  on  his  way  from  the  Prison  to  the  place  where  the 
Court  shall  be  sitting. 

The  aggregate  of  the  members  of  all  these  clubs  is  probably 
not  less  than  ten  thousand.  Cleveland  is  rather  their  head 
quarters.  If  war  breaks  out,  these  persons  do  not  propose  to 
join  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  but  to  unite  themselves  to 
the  disaffected  in  Canada,  declare  the  Provinces  free,  &  set  up 
another  Government.  I  am  told  that  Regimental  officers  are 
already  designated,  for  the  command  of  these  volunteers. 

That  such  as  above  described,  is  the  real  state  of  things,  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

It  is  evidently  full  of  danger,  &  I  am  quite  surprised  at  the 
apparent  ignorance  or  supineness  of  the  Govt  of  N.  Y.  who 
represent,  constantly,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  any  violence. 

Our  duty  is,  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  officers  all  along 
the  frontier,  in  whom  we  have  confidence,  &  to  let  them  under 
stand  that  there  is  danger. 

In  the  next  place  it  becomes  us  to  take  all  possible  care  that  no 
personal  violence  be  used  on  McLeod.  If  a  mob  should  kill  him, 
War  w'd  be  inevitable,  in  ten  days.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt. 

I  regret  that  the  Atty  Genl  did  not  go  on  &  confer  with 
McLeod's  Counsel,  notwithstanding  the  postponement  of  the  trial. 
They  appear  to  me  to  be  men  of  no  great  force,  &  who  place  their 
main  reliance  on  being  able  to  prove  an  alibi  for  their  clients. 
But  such  a  defence  does  not  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case,  nor 
fulfil  the  duty  of  this  Govt.  I  must  pray  your  early  considera 
tion  of  this  subject  &  shall  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  for  consul 
tation  &  for  taking  your  direction. 


THE  UNITED   STATES  BANK   QUESTION. 

To  Hiram  Ketchum.1 

WASHINGTON,  July  16,  1841. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  quite  willing  to  answer  your  questions, 
and  give  you  my  opinions  fully  on  the  bank  subject.  Without 
replying  to  your  inquiries  in  their  order,  the  object  of  the  whole 
of  them  may  be  met  by  some  general  remarks. 

No  man  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  late  Administration  was 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  The  Life  of  Webster,  by 
George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  pp.  72-77. 
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overthrown,  chiefly,  by  a  feeling;  of  opposition  to  its  policy  in  re 
gard  to  finance  and  currency.  Other  causes  cooperated ;  but  this 
must  be  admitted  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  general  and  the 
most  powerful.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  a  thorough  change 
of  this  policy  is  demanded  by  the  people  of  the  present  Gov 
ernment,  and  that,  if  this  end  be  not  attained,  the  greatest  pur 
pose  of  the  revolution  will  be  defeated.  All  this  is  obvious  enough. 

It  is  true  also  that,  among  those  who  sought  by  a  change  of 
counsels  to  effect  a  salutary  change  in  respect  to  finance  and  cur 
rency,  a  great  majority  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  agency  of 
a  bank  was  indispensable.  But  this  sentiment  was  not  unani 
mous.  Many  of  the  Southern  opposers  of  the  policy  of  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  were  not  bank  men.  Your  memory 
will  immediately  supply  you  with  a  long  list  of  persons  of  this 
class  in  that  quarter  of  the  country  ;  and  though  sentiment  was 
more  united  in  the  North,  yet  even  there  exceptions  existed. 
The  distinguished  Whig  Senator  from  your  own  State  had,  even 
after  coming  to  the  Senate,  maintained  the  unconstitutionality  of 
all  bank  charters  under  this  Government.  The  failure  of  the 
deposit  system  in  1837  probably  increased  the  number  of  the 
friends  of  a  bank  ;  but  still  there  remained  many  individuals  who, 
if  convinced  of  the  expediency,  did  not,  nevertheless,  admit  the 
constitutional  power  to  establish  such  an  institution. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Whig  Convention  met  at  Har- 
risburg,  in  December,  1839,  and  nominated  General  Harrison  and 
Mr.  Tyler  as  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-P resident.  The 
opinions  of  these  gentlemen  were  generally  known  on  all  political 
subjects,  and  those  of  the  latter  gentleman,  especially,  on  the  bank, 
were  as  well  known  as  the  sentiments  of  any  public  man  on  any 
subject  whatever.  From  1819  to  the  day  of  the  nomination,  those 
sentiments  had  been  expressed  and  repeated  in  all  forms,  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress.  The  convention  nominated  both  these  gen 
tlemen  without  asking  or  receiving  pledges,  and  solely  on  the 
ground  of  their  known  characters  and  opinions  ;  and  on  this 
ground  the  canvass  was  commenced  and  carried  on.  In  the  course 
of  it,  opinions  were  frequently  called  for,  and  expressed,  especially 
by  General  Harrison.  Now,  without  going  into  particulars,  a  fair 
account  of  General  Harrison's  opinions  is,  that  with  strong  lean 
ings  against  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  yet,  if  it  should  be  found 
necessary,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Government  successfully,  he 
would  sanction  it.  And  for  the  same  reason  he  would  consent  to 
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give  to  the  bank  such  powers,  and  no  others,  as  should  be  found 
to  be  indispensably  necessary.  This  is  the  general  doctrine  of  his 
speech  at  Dayton,  and  is  in  consonance  with  opinions  expressed 
by  him  on  other  occasions.  He  will  thus  be  seen  to  have  placed 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  bank  upon  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  authorizes  it  to  pass  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  the  powers  of  Government  into 
effect.  This  was  General  Harrison's  ground,  and  on  this  ground 
we  fought  the  battle  for  him.  We  elected  him,  we  saw  him  inau 
gurated,  we  saw  him  surround  himself  with  a  Cabinet,  and  enter 
upon  his  high  duties,  but  death  terminated  his  career,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  month  of  his  administration. 

The  executive  power  devolved  on  the  Yice-President.  He  re 
paired  to  Washington,  found  an  extra  session  of  Congress  already 
summoned,  and  requested  the  continued  services  of  those  heads 
of  departments  who  had  been  appointed  by  General  Harrison. 

Now,  what  was  it  the  duty  of  these  gentlemen  to  do  ?  I  do  not 
propose  to  answer  this  question,  for  several  reasons.  But  I  leave 
it  for  your  own  reflections,  and  I  repeat  it,  what  were  they  to  do  f 
On  the  bank  question,  that  is,  on  the  extent  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress,  they  differed  from  the  President,  and  it  may 
readily  be  supposed  that,  where  there  was  mutual  respect  and 
confidence,  all  practicable  means  of  approximation  and  agreement 
were  honestly  and  candidly  exerted.  Nor  can  it  be  at  all  doubted 
that  the  President,  from  deference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  peo 
ple,  who  had  elected  General  Harrison,  would,  as  far  as  possible, 
forbear  from  disturbing  any  thing  settled  by  him,  and  also  that 
he  would  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  within  the  limits  of  his 
conscience,  do  every  thing  to  fulfil  those  public  hopes  which  his 
election  had  inspired.  But  he,  too,  had  been  elected  to  the  second 
office,  by  the  people,  with  well-known  opinions  on  this  great  con 
stitutional  matter,  any  modification  of  which  must  be  left  to  his 
own  reflections  and  his  own  conscience.  The  power  of  approving 
or  disapproving  acts  of  Congress  is  a  power  belonging  to  the 
President  alone.  He  may  advise  with  his  Cabinet,  but  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  final  decision  rests  with  him. 

But  the  position  of  the  President,  in  regard  to  the  bank  ques 
tion,  was  not  the  only  difficulty.  Important  Whig  members,  in 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
this  question  as  the  President.  I  need  not  name  particular  gen 
tlemen  ;  but  there  was  good  reason  to  believe,  from  the  first,  that 
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a  bank  charter,  without  some  essential  alterations  from  the  old 
forms,  would  not  even  get  through  Congress. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
called  on  for  his  plan  for  a  bank,  and  two  sets  of  opinions  exist 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  ought  to  have  executed  his  duty. 

First,  there  are  those  who  think  that,  regardless  of  any  other 
opinions,  or  of  the  probability  or  improbability  of  its  final  passage 
into  a  law,  the  Secretary  ought  to  have  reported  a  bill  of  the 
strongest  character,  giving  the  bank  all  the  powers  of  former 
charters  ;  that  he  ought  to  have  done  this  merely  by  virtue  of  his 
own  office,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  proper  powers. 

But  there  were  others  who  were  of  a  different  opinion.  They 
wished  to  avoid  the  incongruity  and  unseemliness  of  that  which 
happened  in  General  Jackson's  time,  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  recommended  a  bank,  and  the  President  vetoed  the  bill ! 
They  regarded  it  as  all-important  that  the  Whigs  should  agree 
beforehand  upon  some  measure  which  they  could  carry  by  their 
own  strength,  and  not  by  their  own  dissensions  throw  themselves 
and  the  country  into  the  power  of  the  opposition.  They  knew  to 
what  extent  the  declared  sentiments  of  the  President  had  gone  ; 
they  knew  the  opinions  of  certain  Whig  members  of  Congress, 
especially  in  the  Senate,  whose  votes  could  not  be  spared ;  they 
felt  that  both  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Whig  party  required  that  something  should  be  done ;  and  they 
had  the  fullest  conviction,  which  every  succeeding  day  has 
strengthened,  that  if  the  Whigs,  in  and  out  of  Congress  would 
support  the  plan  as  it  came  from  the  Treasury,  with  some  altera 
tions  which  all  agreed  to,  the  great  object  in  view  would  be  fully 
accomplished.  And  they  thought,  finally,  that,  in  the  present 
most  important  and  critical  state  of  affairs,  the  true  POSTURE  OP 
OPINION,  as  well  as  the  true  state  of  things,  ought  to  be  made 
known  to  the  people,  that  they  might  not,  on  the  one  hand,  be 
carried  away  by  imaginary  fears,  nor,  on  the  other,  deluded  by 
false  hopes. 

The  main  difference,  between  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  and 
that  plan  which  has  been  struggling  for  three  weeks  in  the  Senate, 
consists  in  this :  the  Secretary's  plan  gives  the  bank  power  to 
establish  offices  of  discount  in  the  States,  with  the  consent  of  the 
States  ;  the  Senate  bill  authorizes  it  to  exercise  that  power,  with 
out  the  consent  of  the  States.  This  is  the  difference. 

You  know  very  well  my  own  opinion  of  the  constitutional  power 
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of  Congress  in  this  particular  ;  and,  believing  the  power  a  useful 
one,  if  all  others  thought  like  nie,  the  bill  would  contain  it.  But 
is  this  power  absolutely  essential  ?  Is  its  insertion  matter  of 
necessity  ?  Is  any  great  and  important  constitutional  principle 
surrendered  by  its  omission  ?  Is  the  existence  of  the  power  so 
clear  that  no  respect  is  due  to  him  that  doubts  ?  Will  the  bill 
be  good  for  nothing  without  this  power  ?  And,  if  we  cannot 
get  a  bill  containing  it,  is  it  better  that  we  should  have  no  bank  ? 
What  is  this  power  of  discount  ?  How  far  is  it,  of  itself,  a 
national  matter  ?  How  far  is  it  connected  with  the  power  and 
duty  of  collecting  and  disbursing  revenue,  or  with  the  duty  of 
regulating  commerce  between  the  several  States  and  with  foreign 
nations  ?  These  are  questions  which  press  upon  us,  and  ought  to 
be  conscientiously  considered.  I  commend  them,  my  dear  sir, 
to  your  earnest  attention,  and  may  trouble  you  with  my  own 
thoughts  upon  some  of  them,  in  another  letter. 

I  am,  with  regard,  yours,  D.  WEBSTER. 

To  Hiram  Ketchum. 

WASHINGTON,  July  17, 1841. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  bank 
rests  on  two  propositions ; 

1.  That  a  bank  is  a  necessary  and  proper  agent,  in  the  collec 
tion  and  disbursement  of  revenue. 

2.  That  it  is  a  proper  and  useful  means  of  regulating  commerce 
between  the  several  States,  and  with  foreign  nations,  by  furnish 
ing  currency  and  exchange. 

There  is  no  other  lawful  object  for  a  bank,  because  the  consti 
tutional  power  extends  to  no  other  object.  Revenue  and  commer 
cial  regulation  comprise  the  whole  power.  A  constitutional  bank, 
then,  must  be  limited  to  these  purposes. 

For  revenue  a  bank  is  necessary :  1.  For  the  safe-keeping  of 
the  public  money ;  2.  For  its  cheap  transmission  from  place  to 
place ;  3.  For  furnishing  a  convenient  circulating  paper  medium, 
equivalent  to  specie,  and  which  shall  be  of  equal  and  uniform 
value,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  which  may  safely  be 
made  receivable  in  debts  and  dues  to  Government. 

These  are  the  uses  of  a  bank,  as  connected  with  the  operations 
of  the  Government  itself,  and,  I  conceive,  no  others.  And  only 
one  of  these  is  provided  for  in  Mr.  Uwing's  Bill.1 

1  This  refers  to  the  bill  prepared  by  Mr.  Ewing  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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To  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  a  bank  is  useful,  and 
in  my  opinion  indispensable,  in  three  respects  : 

1.  By  dealing,  on  a  considerable  capital,  in  domestic  exchanges, 
it  keeps  these  exchanges  steady  and  at  low  rates.     Our  experience 
has  sufficiently  shown  the  incalculable  value  of  a  well-conducted 
national  institution  in  this  respect. 

2.  By  issuing  paper,  or  notes,  for  general  currency  and  circula 
tion,  having  a  national  stamp,  and  therefore  everywhere  of  equal 
value,  most  essentially  benefits  the  currency  of  the  country. 

3.  By  repressing,  through  the  gentle  and  quiet  means  of  its  own 
circulation  in  our  business,  the  issue  of  local  institutions,  it  tends 
to  secure  the  whole  mass  of  circulating  paper  against  excess. 

Now,  Mr.  Evving's  bill  gives  the  power  of  dealing  in  exchanges, 
without  limit,  and  it  gives  also  the  power  of  issuing  paper  for  cir 
culation.  In  what,  then,  is  it  wanting  ?  It  wants  the  power  of 
local  discount,  or  the  loaning  on  local  notes,  without  the  consent 
of  the  States,  and  the  omission  of  this  power  is  said  to  be  a  sur 
render  of  a  great  principle.  Let  us  examine  this.  The  bank  can 
buy  and  sell  exchange,  and  it  can  issue  its  own  notes  for  currency. 
It  may  deal  in  exchanges  to  the  amount  of  many  millions  a  year, 
as  the  late  bank  most  usefully  did ;  it  may  receive  deposits  at  its 
agencies  as  well  as  at  the  bank  itself,  and  it  may  issue  its  own 
notes,  for  deposits,  for  specie  received,  and  for  any  of  its  own 
debts.  But  it  cannot  make  a  local  loan.  It  cannot  establish  a 
branch  in  Wall  Street,  and  there  loan  money  on  a  note  given  by 
one  Wall  Street  merchant  to  another  Wall  Street  merchant ;  and, 
because  this  power  is  denied,  it  is  said  a  great  constitutional  ques 
tion  is  ignominiously  surrendered ! 

That  this  may  be  a  useful  power  (most  useful  to  the  people  and 
to  the  State)  I  fully  believe,  but  is  no  respect  due  to  that  intellect 
which  cannot  perceive  how  this  power  of  local  lending  is  a  na 
tional  power,  or  how  it  is  connected  with  the  duties  of  Congress  ? 
Suppose  Congress  were  to  establish  a  bank  with  no  other  power 
but  this,  viz.,  a  power  to  establish  an  office  in  the  States,  and  to 
loan  money  on  notes,  given  by  one  citizen  of  the  State  to  another, 
would  anybody  say  that  the  creation  of  such  a  bank  was  within 
the  authority  of  Congress  ?  Certainly  not.  If  the  same  power, 
then,  be  inserted  among  other  powers,  which  are  constitutional, 
does  this  power  itself  thereby  cease  to  be  unconstitutional  ?  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  these  questions  cannot  be  answered  by  those 
who  seem  in  such  hot  haste  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  supposed 
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opinions  of  the  President ;  but  I  say  that  they  require  clear  rea 
soning,  the  cue  of  distinct  ideas  and  fair  exposition ;  and  that 
they  are  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  contemptuous  sneer.  And  so, 
I  think,  the  people  will  decide. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  power  of  creating  local  corporations, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  money  and  circulating  bills,  does 
belong  to  the  States.  The  States,  in  fact,  exercise  this  power, 
and  many  of  them  derive  a  great  part  of  their  revenue  from  it. 
In  the  Eastern  States,  for  example,  bank  capital  is  taxed.  This 
capital  is  employed  mostly  in  these  very  local  loans.  To  put  five 
millions  of  untaxed  capital  into  Boston,  there  to  be  used  in  these 
local  loans,  diminishes  by  so  much  the  capital  on  which  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  levies  her  tax,  and  to  that  extent  directly  affects 
her  public  revenue ;  this  does  not  prove  that  the  power  does  not 
exist,  I  admit;  but  it  shows  that  there  are  considerations  con 
nected  with  the  subject,  which  wise  and  moderate  men  ought  to 
respect.  I  will  not  conceal  my  opinion  that  the  power  may  be 
defended  on  the  ground  of  its  being  necessary  to  the  efficient  exe 
cution  of  the  other  powers ;  but  I  could  never  put  it  on  any  other 
ground  than  that,  and  have  always  been  aware  that  strict  interpre 
ters  of  the  Constitution  insist  that  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  dan 
gerous,  as  it  attaches  one  incidental  power,  raised  by  argument,  to 
another  incidental  power,  previously  raised  by  argument,  and  may 
thus  run  on  indefinitely,  till  it  draws  along  all  sorts  of  powers 
in  its  train.  My  own  opinion  is,  however,  that  whatever  is  nec 
essary,  must  be  taken  to  be  granted.  And  this  brings  us  back  at 
once  to  General  Harrison's  ground,  and  calls  upon  us  to  decide 
whether  this  is  necessary.  Now,  there  are  those  who  think  it  is 
not,  and  therefore  think  that  its  exercise  cannot  be  justified.  Or, 
if  it  be,  that  objections  from  the  States,  or  many  of  them,  are 
not  to  be  expected ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  difficulty  may  in  that 
way  be  avoided.  On  this  last  point,  the  probability  of  the  States 
objecting  or  not  objecting,  I  know  nothing  which  can  enlighten 
your  own  opinion,  but  for  myself,  notwithstanding  I  foresee  some 
embarrassments,  I  fully  believe  that,  if  the  Whig  party  chose  to 
take  up  the  matter  energetically,  they  can  carry  it  through,  and 
put  the  bank  into  successful  operation  in  a  few  months.  But  while 
they  continue  to  differ  and  to  discuss  their  differences,  while  some 
adhere  to  what  they  call  (erroneously,  I  think)  principle,  and 
others  exert  themselves,  but  are  obliged  to  exert  themselves  with 
out  the  aid  of  their  brethren,  for  what  they  think  practicable  and 
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attainable,  while  one  says  he  is  of  Paul,  and  another  that  he  is  of 
Apollos,  not  only  does  time  run  by,  leaving  nothing  done,  but  a 
wily  and  reckless  adversary  is  heading  in  upon  our  ranks  and  is 
very  likely  to  be  able  to  thwart  every  thing.  Union,  decision, 
and  energy,  are  all  indispensable.  But  UNION  is  first.  If  we  will 
but  UNITE,  we  can  form  decisive  purposes  and  summon  up  our 
energies.  But  how  can  we  rally  one  set  of  friends  against  an 
other  set  of  friends  ?  Of  what  use  are  decision  and  energy  in  our 
own  family  differences  ?  My  dear  sir,  there  is  but  one  path  out 
of  this  labyrinth.  There  is  but  one  remedy  for  the  urgent  neces 
sities  of  the  country,  but  one  hope  of  the  salvation  of  the  Whig 
party  —  it  is  union,  immediate  UNION.  Let  us  try  such  a  bank  as 
we  can  agree  upon  and  can  establish.  If  it  fails  for  want  of  any 
particular  power,  then  the  necessity  for  such  power  will  have 
been  ascertained  and  proved,  and  Congress  will  meet  again  in  the 
winter,  with  power  to  revise  their  own  work.  The  season  is 
advancing  and  the  weather  is  hot  —  but  nothing,  nothing  should 
induce  Congress  to  rise,  leaving  this  great  work  wholly  undone. 
Yours  with  constant  regard,  D.  WEBSTER. 


THE   UNITED   STATES   BANK. 

To  Hiram  Ketchum.1 

I  see  that  our  friend  King  will  continue  to  advise  us  to  go 
ashore,  all  standing,  and  be  drowned  together.  I  confess  his 
course  quite  surprises  me.  Might  he  not  take  it  for  granted  that 
we  have  learned,  exactly,  what  can  be  done,  and  all  that  can  be 
done,  and  have  acted  accordingly  ?  If  he  wishes  to  assist  ...  in 
breaking  up  the  Administration,  and  in  getting  no  Bank  he  acts 
wisely  to  that  end. 

However,  it  is  not  my  wish  that  you  should  say  a  word  to  him ; 
that  would  do  no  good.  My  only  purpose  is  to  express  the  pain, 
the  deep  pain,  with  which  I  notice  his  remarks.  After  all  my 
opinion  is  that  we  shall  have  a  Bank  essentially  on  Mr.  Ewing's 
plan,  and  I  fully  believe  it  will  be  a  better  Bank  than  we  ever 
have  had.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  coerceive  Branches  would  not 
be  useful,  but  I  do  mean  that  taking  the  Bank  as  a  whole,  it 
will  work  better  than  its  predecessors.  Such  is  my  opinion.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  in  one  point,  I  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  we 
shall  have  some  such  Bank  or  none  at  all. 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  pp.  71-72. 
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There  are  doubtless  man}7  persons  in  N.  Y.  connected  with 
State  Institutions,  who,  whatever  they  say,  would  not  be  very 
sorry  if  there  were  to  be  no  National  Bank.  These  persons' 
designs  are  not  concealed  so  deep  as  they  think.  D.  W. 


WASHINGTON  AFFAIRS. 
To  Caroline  Le  Hoy  Webster.1 

Wednesday  Eve',  Aug  4  [1841]  8  o  clock  p.  M. 

DEAR  CAROLINE,  —  I  was  not  well  when  I  left  you,  this  morn 
ing,  &  had  a  hot  time  up.  But  after  I  arrived,  &  got  cool,  & 
dressed,  I  felt  better,  &  am  now  pretty  well.  On  my  arrival,  I 
went  immediately  to  the  Presidents,  &  staid  till  3  o  clock. 

It  looks  lonely  enough,  here.  We  are  having  a  fine  shower,  & 
nobody  in  the  House  but  Fletcher  &  my  self.  I  learned  no  news 
this  morning,  not  a  word  said  about  the  Bank.  The  H.  of  E.  is 
still  in  Session,  Debating  that  subject.  In  the  Senate,  nothing 
done  but  to  consider  the  Fortification  Bill.  The  late  sitting  of 
the  House  intimates  a  disposition  to  press  the  Bank  subject 
through,  this  week ;  nothing  is  yet  heard  of  the  Delaware. 

I  have  met  with  Dr.  Lindsley.  He  says  the  City  is  very 
healthy ;  that  Capitol  Hill  is  a  healthy  place  for  this  season  ;  but 
that  if  I  could  go  into  the  Country,  three  or  four  miles,  so  as  to 
come  in  &  go  out  every  day,  it  would  be  better.  If  I  feel  unwell, 
I  shall  follow  his  advice. 

I  pray  you  to  see  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bates,  &  to  give  them  my  kindest 
regards.  I  have  sent  Despatches  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  to  go  by 
Mr.  Bates. 

We  miss  you  very  much,  &  miss  Grace  also,  who,  I  hope,  is  a 
good  girl,  &  we  send  her  six  kisses,  not  to  say  that  we  miss  Ann. 
Gray  is  trying  to  find  out  about  my  things,  &  to  be  familiar  with 
the  bureau. 

Nobody  has  come  in  this  eve',  as  it  rains  hard,  and  as  the  House 
is  still  sitting.  I  have  been  looking  over  the  English  papers, 
reed  today,  &  Fletcher  is  engaged  with  his  French.  If  this 
reaches  you  before  Miss  Seaton  leaves  you,  pray  give  her  my 
remembrances  &  regards.  If  it  ceases  to  rain  F.  will  go  up  to  see 
her  mother.  Yrs  affectionately,  always  D  WEBSTER 

I  have  no  private  letters  of  any  consequence  from  England. 

1  This  letter  and  the  two  letters  which  follow  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr. 
Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Societj. 
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To  Caroline  Le  Roy  Webster. 

Monday  Morning  Aug  16.  1841 

DEAR  CAROLINE,  —  A  week  has  run  away  without  ray  writing  to 
you.  It  has  been  an  anxious  week,  on  acct  of  the  Bank  Bill ;  but 
the  question  is  settled,  <fe  a  Veto  will  be  sent  in  today.  I  hardly 
know  what  may  [be]  the  consequences,  but  the  general  feeling  is 
not  so  much  irritated  as  it  was  a  week  ago.  They  may,  perhaps, 
try  another  Bill,  with  modifications.  Some  of  Mr.  Clay's  friends 
are  particularly  angry,  &  this  makes  it  doubtful  whether  anything 
will  be  done.  It  is  feared,  also,  that  the  fate  of  this  measure  may 
have  a  bad  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Bankrupt  Bill,  &  other 
Measures.  On  the  whole,  we  have  an  anxious  &  unhappy  time,  & 
I  am  sometimes  heart-sick.  I  hope  Congress  will  get  away  in 
a  fortnight 

I  send  you  the  Intelligencer  of  this  morning,  that  you  may  read 
the  account  of  our  trip  to  Annapolis.  The  President  did  not  go, 
as  the  Senate  did  not  adjourn  over,  &  he  was  much  Engaged. 
There  were  very  few  Ladies  —  Mrs  Crittenden,  Mrs  Clark,  Miss 
White,  Miss  Yeatman,  &c. 

Yesterday  morning  I  rode  out  to  Mr.  Aggs  as  the  day  was  cool 
&  agreeable.  I  generally  ride  to  the  office,  in  the  morning,  & 
sometimes  walk  home  when  it  is  not  too  hot.  My  health  is  good, 
except  that  my  rheumatic  shoulder  troubles  me  a  good  deal. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  invite  the  Whig  members  to  a  man 
party,  tomorrow,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  good  temper.  Charles 
is  to  buy  some  hams,  &  bread,  &c.  —  no  ices,  &  no  fruits  —  &  set 
them  on  the  table  down  stairs  where  people  may  help  themselves. 

The  House  gets  along,  pretty  well.  Of  course  the  painting  in 
side  is  not  yet  finished,  as  it  takes  time  for  the  paint  to  dry. 

I  notice  what  you  say  about  papering  the  rooms.  You  may  have 
it  arranged  as  you  please.  I  will  write  tomorrow,  saying  what  day 
Mr.  Stubbs  will  be  in  N.  Y.  about  the  carpets.  He  has  been  sick, 
&  is  now  out  again. 

Fletcher  may  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  N.  Y.  on  account  of  Mr. 
White's  death  —  but  he  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind,  not  having 
heard  from  Mr.  Paige. 

It  is  likely  that  Capt.  Clements  will  break  up  here  the  first  of 
next  month.  Where  I  shall  go,  if  I  cannot  go  North  by  that  time, 
I  know  not.  If  Mr.  Whitwell  takes  the  house,  as  is  expected,  I 
presume  your  things  can  all  remain  where  they  are.  I  will  try  to 
write  you  again  tomorrow.  Yrs  ever,  D.  WEBSTER. 

VOL.  iv.— 23 
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To  Caroline  Le  Roy  Webster. 

Thursday  3J  o'clock  [August  19, 1841]  1 

DR  WIFE,  —  Fletcher  has  written  you  a  word,  to  say  that  Mr. 
Stubbs  would  be  at  Astor  House,  next  Wednesday  morning.  I  am 
well  but  most  dreadfully  hard  worked.  The  Bankrupt  Bill  is 
signed  —  another  attempt  will  probably  be  made  for  a  Bank.  The 
Whigs  appear  to  be  in  great  spirits. 

My  party  went  off  well  —  almost  all  were  there. 

Yrs        D.  W. 


THE  FISCAL   BANK   BILL. 

To  John  Tyler? 

11  o'clock,  August  20th.  [1841] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  promised  a  copy  of  the  paper  (the  bill)  by 
twelve  o'clock,  or  a  few  minutes  after,  and  have  left  a  messenger 
to  bring  it  immediately  to  me.  It  is  uncertain  whether  anything 
will  be  done  to-day,  but  I  understand  there  is  a  strong  desire  for 
immediate  action.  The  alterations  which  I  suggested  were  as 
sented  to  at  once,  so  far  as  the  gentleman  himself  was  concerned 
to  whom  the  suggestions  were  made.  I  have  done  or  said  nothing 
as  from  you  or  by  your  authority,  or  implicating  you  in  the  slightest 
degree.  If  any  measure  pass,  you  will  be  perfectly  free  to  exercise 
your  constitutional  power  wholly  uncommitted,  except  so  far  as  may 
be  gathered  from  your  public  and  official  acts. 

I  am,  most  truly  and  faithfully,  yours,         DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


THE   WHIGS  AND   THE   BANK  BILL. 

To  Messrs.  Bates  and  Choate,  Senators  from  Massachusetts? 

August  25, 1841. 

GENTLEMEN,*  —  As  you  spoke  last  evening  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  Whigs,  under  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  relative  to  the 

1  The  date,  "  Fall  of  1842,"  has  been  endorsed  in  another  hand,  but  the  Bankrupt 
Bill  referred  to  in  the  letter  passed  the  House  Tuesday,  Aug.  17,  1841,  showing  that 
the  correct  date  of  the  letter  is  Aug.  19,  1841. 

2  Letters  and  Times  of  the  Tylers,  Vol.  II.  pp.  85-86. 

8  From  the  National  Intelligencer,  Aug.  25,  1841.  The  letter  was  written  while 
the  Fiscal  Corporation  Bill,  which  had  passed  the  United  States  House  of  Represen 
tatives,  was  pending  in  the  Senate. 

4  In  a  copy  of  this  letter  in  the  Greenough  Collection  the  following  words  are 
inserted  at  this  point :  "  I  should  not  volunteer  my  opinions  to  you  in  any  matter 
respecting  the  discharge  of  your  public  duties,  in  another  Department  of  the  Gov 
ernment,  but  —  "  The  letter  then  follows  as  printed  in  the  Intelligencer. 
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Bank  Bill,  I  am  willing  to  place  you  in  full  possession  of  my 
opinion  on  that  subject. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  back  into  the  history  of  the 
past,  than  the  introduction  of  the  present  measure  into  the  House 
of  Representatives.  That  introduction  took  place  within  two  or 
three  days  after  the  President's  disapproval  of  the  former  bill ;  and 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  was  honestly  and  fairly  in 
tended  as  a  measure  likely  to  meet  the  President's  approbation. 
I  do  not  believe  that  one  in  fifty  of  the  Whigs  had  any  sinister 
design  whatever,  if  there  was  an  individual  who  had  such  design. 

But  I  know  that  the  President  had  been  greatly  troubled  in  re 
gard  to  the  former  bill,  being  desirous,  on  the  one  hand,  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  his  friends,  if  he  could,  and,  on  the  other,  to  do  jus 
tice  to  his  own  opinions. 

Having  returned  the  first  bill,  with  objections,  a  new  one  was 
presented  in  the  House,  and  appeared  to  be  making  rapid  progress. 

I  know  the  President  regretted  this,  and  wished  that  the  whole 
subject  might  have  been  postponed. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  he  was  disposed  to  consider,  calmly 
and  conscientiously,  whatever  other  measure  might  be  presented 
to  him. 

But  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Botts'  very  extraordinary  letter  made 
its  appearance.  Mr.  Botts  is  a  Whig  of  eminence  and  influence 
in  our  ranks.  I  need  not  recall  to  your  mind  the  contents  of  the 
letter.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  purported  that  the  Whigs 
designed  to  circumvent  their  own  President ;  to  "  head  him," 
as  the  expression  was,  and  to  place  him  in  a  condition  of 
embarrassment. 

From  that  moment  I  felt  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Whigs  to 
forbear  from  pressing  the  Bank  Bill  further,  at  the  present  time. 

I  thought  that  it  was  but  just  in  them  to  give  decisive  proof  that 
they  entertained  no  such  purpose  as  seemed  to  be  imputed  to  them. 
And  since  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  President  would  be 
glad  of  time,  for  information  and  reflection,  before  being  called  on 
to  form  an  opinion  on  another  plan  for  a  Bank  —  a  plan  somewhat 
new  to  the  country  —  I  thought  his  known  wishes  ought  to  be 
complied  with.  I  think  so  still.  I  think  this  is  a  course  just  to 
the  President,  and  wise  on  behalf  of  the  Whig  party. 

A  decisive  rebuke  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  given  to  the 
intimation,  from  whatever  quarter,  of  a  disposition  among  the 
Whigs  to  embarrass  the  President. 
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This  is  the  main  ground  of  my  opinion;  and  such  a  rebuke, 
I  think,  would  be  found  in  the  general  resolution  of  the  party  to 
postpone  further  proceedings  on  the  subject  to  the  next  session, 
now  only  a  little  more  than  three  months  off. 

The  session  has  been  fruitful  of  important  acts.  The  wants  of 
the  Treasury  have  been  supplied ;  provisions  have  been  made  for 
Fortifications  and  for  the  Navy ;  the  repeal  of  the  Sub-Treasury 
has  passed ;  the  Bankrupt  Bill,  that  great  measure  of  justice  and 
benevolence,  has  been  carried  through  ;  and  the  Land  Bill  seems 
about  to  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

In  all  these  measures,  forming  a  mass  of  legislation  more  impor 
tant,  I  will  venture  to  say,  than  all  the  proceedings  of  Congress 
for  many  years  past,  the  President  has  cordially  concurred. 

I  agree  that  the  currency  question  is  nevertheless  the  great 
question  before  the  country,  but  considering  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  regard  to  other  things,  considering  the  dif 
ference  of  opinion  which  exists  upon  this  remaining  one,  and  con 
sidering  especially  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Whigs  effectually  to 
repel  and  put  down  any  supposition  that  they  are  endeavoring 
to  put  the  President  in  a  condition  in  which  he  must  act  under 
restraint  or  embarrassment,  I  am  fully  and  entirely  persuaded  that 
the  Bank  subject  should  be  postponed  to  the  next  session. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS  WHIGS   AND  THE   TYLER   CABINET. 

To  Peter  Harvey.1 

September  10  [1841] 

Do  the  Whigs  of  Mass,  think  I  ought  to  quit  or  ought  to  stay  ? 

Yrs,  D.  W. 


THE  RESIGNATIONS  FROM  THE  TYLER  CABINET. 

To  Hiram  Ketchum? 

WASHINGTON,  Sept  11,  1841. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  friendly  letter. 
You  will  have  learned  that  Messrs.  Ewing,  Bell,  Badger,  and 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 

2  From  the  original  in  the  Greenough  Collection;  not  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwrit 
ing,  but  signed  by  him. 
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Crittenden,  have  resigned  their  respective  offices.  Probably  Mr. 
Granger  may  feel  bound  to  follow  the  example.  This  occurrence 
can  hardly  cause  you  the  same  degree  of  regret  which  it  has 
occasioned  to  me ;  as  they  are  not  only  my  friends,  but  persons 
with  whom  I  have  had  for  some  time,  a  daily  official  intercourse. 
I  could  not  partake  in  this  movement.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
justified,  I  presume,  by  the  differences  which  have  arisen  between 
the  President  and  Congress,  upon  the  means  of  establishing  a 
proper  Fiscal  agency,  and  restoring  a  sound  state  of  the  currency  ; 
and  collateral  matters,  growing  out  of  those  differences.  I  regret 
these  differences  as  deeply  as  any  man ;  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  see,  in  what  manner  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  was  likely 
either  to  remove  or  mitigate  the  evils  produced  by  them.  On  the 
contrary,  my  only  reliance  for  a  remedy  for  those  evils  has  been, 
and  is,  on  the  union,  conciliation,  and  perseverance  of  the  whole 
Whig  party ;  and  I  by  no  means  despair  of  seeing  yet  accom 
plished,  by  these  means,  all  that  we  desire.  It  may  render  us 
more  patient  under  disappointment  in  regard  to  one  measure,  to 
recollect,  as  is  justly  stated  by  the  President  in  his  last  message, 
how  great  a  number  of  important  measures  has  been  already  suc 
cessfully  carried  through.  I  hardly  know  when  such  a  mass  of 
business  has  been  despatched  in  a  single  session  of  Congress. 

The  annual  winter  session  is  now  near  at  hand;  the  same 
Congress  is  again  soon  to  assemble ;  and  feeling  as  deeply  as  I 
ever  did,  the  indispensable  necessity  of  some  suitable  provision 
for  the  keeping  of  the  public  money,  for  aid  to  the  operation  of 
the  Treasury,  and  to  the  high  public  interests  of  currency  and 
Exchange,  I  am  not  in  haste  to  believe  that  the  party,  which  has 
now  the  predominance,  will  not,  in  all  these  respects,  yet  fulfil 
the  expectations  of  the  country.  If  it  shall  not,  then  our  condi 
tion  is  forlorn  indeed.  But  for  one,  I  will  not  give  up  the  hope. 

My  particular  connection  with  the  Administration,  however,  is 
in  another  Department.  I  think  very  humbly,  —  none  can  think 
more  humbly  —  of  the  value  of  the  services  which  I  am  able  to 
render  to  the  public,  in  that  post.  But  as  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
on  all  subjects  affecting  our  foreign  relations,  a  concurrence  in 
opinion  between  the  President  and  myself,  and  as  there  is  nothing 
to  disturb  the  harmony  of  our  intercourse,  I  have  not  felt  it  con 
sistent  with  the  duty  which  I  owe  the  country,  to  run  the  risk,  by 
any  sudden  or  abrupt  proceeding,  of  embarrassing  the  Executive, 
in  regard  to  subjects  and  questions  now  immediately  pending, 
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and  which  intimately  affect  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
country.     I  am,  Dear  Sir,  with  constant  regard,  yours  &c.  &c. 

DANL.  WEBSTER 


ON  REMAINING  IN   MR.   TYLER'S  CABINET. 

To  Messrs.  Crales  and  tSeaton.1 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  13th  1841 

GENTLEMEN,  —  Lest  any  misapprehension  should  exist  as  to  the 
reasons  which  have  led  me  to  differ  from  the  course  pursued  by 
my  late  colleagues,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  remain  in  my  place,  first, 
because  I  have  seen  no  sufficient  reasons  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  late  Cabinet  by  the  voluntary  act  of  its  own  members. 

I  am  perfectly  persuaded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  institu 
tion  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  to  aid  revenue  and  financial 
operations,  and  to  give  the  country  the  blessings  of  a  good 
currency  and  cheap  exchanges. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  passed  I  have  confidence  that  the 
President  will  cooperate  with  the  Legislature  in  overcoming  all 
difficulties  in  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  and  it  is  to  the 
union  of  the  Whig  party,  by  which  I  mean  the  whole  party,  the 
Whig  President,  the  Whig  Congress,  and  the  Whig  People,  that  I 
look  for  a  realization  of  our  wishes.  I  can  look  nowhere  else. 

In  the  second  place,  if  I  had  seen  reasons  to  resign  my  office,  I 
should  not  have  done  so  without  giving  the  President  reasonable 
notice,  and  affording  him  time  to  select  the  hands  to  which  he 
should  confide  the  delicate  and  important  affairs  now  pending  in 
this  Department. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  respectfully  your  obedient  servant 

DANIEL  WEBSTER 

To  Messrs.  Crales  and  Seaton.2 

Sept.  14,  [1841] 

I  observe  a  paragraph  in  your  paper  this  morning  in  which  my 
name  is  mentioned.3 

1  From  the  National  Intelligencer,  Sept.  14,  1841. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr..  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  Lenox  Branch. 

8  This  evidently  refers  to  the  following  paragraph  printed  in  the  National  Intelli 
gencer  of  Sept.  14 : 

"  We  are  requested  to  say  that  Mr.  Webster  will  remain  at  the  head  of  the  new 
organization  of  the  Cabinet,  equally  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  President 
and  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  his  (Mr.  W.'s)  private  friends." 
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I  had  understood  that  something  of  that  sort  was  proposed, 
though  certainly  not  at  my  request. 

The  object  of  this  note  is  to  inquire,  whether  the  paragraph  is 
published  in  the  words,  in  which  it  was  sent  to  your  office. 

Yrs  respectfully  DANL  WEBSTER 


THE   McLEOD   CASE. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

MARSHFIELD  Oct  6  Wednesday  Eve  5  oclock.  [1841] 

MY  DEAR  SON, —  The  Acadia  arrived  in  Boston  yesterday,  at 
3  oclock,  &  Mr  Zantzinger  has  brought  me  down  the  foreign 
letter  bag.  I  send  to  you  every  thing  belonging  to  the  Depart 
ment  except  copies  of  Mr  Stevenson's  correspondence  with  Lord 
Palmerston  on  the  subjects  of  the  Caroline  &  the  African  seizures. 
The  correspondence  on  these  subjects  is  voluminous,  &  I  retain 
it  a  day  or  two  for  perusal.  You  will  find  a  despatch  from  Mr 
Stevenson,  &  a  letter  written  by  Mr  C  Hughes,  in  London,  marked 
for  the  President's  perusal,  which  please  lay  before  him.  I  have 
not  opened  the  Newspapers,  but  you  will  see  by  the  letters  that 
the  McLeod  affair  is  the  great  subject  of  interest  in  England,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Zantzinger  returns  to  town  with  the  bag  in  the  morning 
Yrs  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

Thursday  noon  [Oct  1841]  3 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  I  reed  yrs  this  morning,  with  copy  of  note 
to  Mr.  Fox,  which  is  very  well.  I  had  just  finished  a  draft  my 
self,  which  I  send  you,  though  now  it  is  of  no  use. 

I  am  better  today  than  yesterday,  though  now  very  weak  & 
exhausted.  It  is  tiresome,  to  go  down  stairs.  If  the  weather 
clears  off,  I  shall  go  to  Boston  tomorrow  evening,  &  thence  straight 
to  Marshfield. 

Accounts  are  rather  favorable  from  Utica.  The  general  opinion 
is,  McLeod  will  be  acquitted. 

Kavanaugh  gave  me  the  key  to  the  foreign  letter  bag,  but  I  have 
mislaid  it.  Pray  send  me  another  to  Boston. 

Yrs  D.  W. 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Web 
ster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  The  date  has  been  endorsed  in  another  hand. 
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DEPOSIT  OF  PUBLIC  FUNDS  AT  PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

MARSHFIELD,  Oct.  25,  1841 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  I  have  reason  to  think  that  some  very  meddle 
some  people,  in  Portsmouth,  N.  Hamp.  are  interfering  with  the 
Navy  Agent,  at  that  place,  in  regard  to  his  selection  of  a  Bank 
for  the  deposite  of  the  public  funds,  entrusted  to  him. 

I  will  be  obliged  to  you  to  say  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that 
Genl.  Upham,  the  Navy  Agent,  is  entirely  trust-worthy,  &  dis 
creet  ;  &  that  I  should  regret  that  any  change,  in  the  arrange 
ments  made  by  him,  should  be  thought  advisable ;  at  least,  before 
I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Secretary 

Yrs  DANL  WEBSTER 


CONSULAR  APPOINTMENTS. 

To  John  Tyler.2 

Nov  25,  1841 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  rec'd  your  note  last  evening  by  Mr.  Black- 
ford.  Mr  Semple  has  signified  his  wish  to  return  to  the  U. 
States.  Mr  Blackford,  therefore,  can  be  nominated  to  fill  his 
place,  if  you  so  incline. 

You  think  I  propose  "  hard  conditions  "  as  connected  with  this 
appointment.  Of  course,  my  dear  Sir,  I  only  intended  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  true  state  of  the  case.  In  addition  to  the 
five  Charge's,  already  appointed  from  the  South,  Mr.  Hilliard 
expects  to  go  to  Brussells,  making  six  &  Mr.  Blackford's  appoint 
ment  will  make'  seven. 

You  know  these  three  appointments  are  eagerly  sought  &  that 
there  are  pressing  Candidates  from  many  States,  especially  the 
two  good  states  of  Vermont  &  Connecticut  for  neither  of  which 
have  we  done  anything. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Blackford  must  be  provided  for,  but  if  so,  other 
offices  I  think,  should  be  distributed  in  other  places.  As  to  Con 
suls  we  must  remember  that  out  of  the  three  most  desirable 
Consulships  a  Citizen  of  Georgia  holds  one  (Havannah)  a  citizen 
of  Virginia  another  (Hanse) :  &  I  do  think  it  w'd  give  dissatis- 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Histori 
cal  Society. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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faction  to  appoint  Mr.  Haggerty  to  the  third.  It  would  give 
offence  to  many  who  did  what  he  did  not  —  give  time  pains  & 
trouble  to  effect  the  Revolution  of  1840.  I  really  think  it  much 
better  for  the  Administration  to  leave  Mr.  Schuyler  where  he  is 
than  to  recal  him  &  appoint  Mr.  Haggerty  in  his  place.  These 
things  are  stated  for  your  reflection ;  &,  as  you  say  "  we  can  talk 
about  them  "  hereafter 

Yrs  faithfully  DANL  WEBSTER 


CURRENCY   AND  FINANCE. 

To  General  John  Wilson,  Neiv   Orleans.1 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  9,  1842 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  rec'd  your  letter  of  the  27th  of  January. 
While  I  very  much  lament  that  you  do  not  approve  of  recent  steps, 
taken  here,  in  regard  to  the  important  subjects  of  currency  & 
finance,  I  have  no  right  to  complain,  nor  would  I  desire  you  to 
withold  your  opinions,  however  they  may  differ  from  mine.  The 
state  of  the  Country  is  known  to  us  all ;  we  all  know  the  failure, 
thus  far,  of  all  attempts  at  relief;  &  yet,  for  one,  I  have  not 
thought  it  a  part  of  duty  to  give  up  hope,  or  relax  all  effort. 
I  certainly  concurred,  in  the  President's  recommendation  of  the 
plan  now  before  Congress ;  &  this  you  think  inconsistent  with 
former  opinions  of  mine.  On  this  part  of  your  letter,  I  will  say 
a  word  or  two.  Genl  Jackson's  proposition,  so  far  as  it  was 
stated  by  him,  was  for  a  Bank,  founded  on  the  credit  &  revenues 
of  the  Govt,  &  to  carry  on  the  common  business  of  a  Bank ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  to  be  a  Bank  of  Loans  &  Discounts. 

Now,  the  plan  suggested  by  the  President  proposes  no  loans, 
no  discounts,  in  the  way  of  common  Bank  operations.  It  seeks  to 
help  the  country,  by  furnishing  Exchange,  as  far  as  its  means,  & 
a  due  regard  to  safety,  will  allow,  —  and  beyond  this,  it  refrains 
from  all  loans  or  advances  to  individuals.  This  distinction 
appears  to  me  to  be  broad  &  clear. 

I  cannot  help  hoping,  on  the  whole,  that  you  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  plan  before  Congress  2  is  the  most  likely  to  be 
useful  to  the  Country,  of  any  thing  that  can  now  be  suggested. 

Yrs  respectfully         DANL  WEBSTER 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 

2  The  Exchequer. 
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THE  EXAMPLE  OF  WASHINGTON. 
To  Samuel  Rush  and   Others.1 

WASHINGTON  Feb.  19,  1842. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  join  you,  in 
your  proposed  commemoration  of  the  Birth  Day  of  Washington  ; 
but  public  duties  deprive  me  of  that  satisfaction. 

Every  revolving  year  evinces,  more  &  more  clearly,  the  wisdom, 
&  virtue,  &  patriotism,  of  that  illustrious  man,  and  instead  of 
offering  you  any  sentiments  of  my  own,  to  be  announced  at  your 
celebration,  will  you  allow  me  to  transcribe  a  paragraph  from  his 
Farewell  Address  (here  copy  as  marked,  pp.  57,  58). 

There  is  no  one  of  these  sentiments,  Gentlemen,  which  does  not 
enter  into  my  convictions,  &  sink  deep  in  my  heart.  They  have 
constituted,  &  so  long  as  I  live,  will  constitute  the  principle  of 
my  political  conduct,  whether  in  public  or  private  life.  If  we 
can  maintain  these  sentiments,  if  we  can  keep  their  lodgment 
high,  secure,  &  unshaken  in  the  affections  of  the  American 
People,  we  need  not  fear  that  patriotism  &  good  counsels  will 
bring  the  Country  triumphantly  out  of  all  difficulties,  &  carry  it 
ever  onward  in  its  bright  career  of  prosperity  &  renown.  But 
if  these  sentiments  shall  be  abandoned,  we  may  be  assured  that 
there  will  come  consequences,  amidst  which  I  know  not  on  what 
plank  Patriotism  itself  may  hope  to  stand,  for  its  last  effort,  or 
how  the  voice  of  the  wisest  counsels  may  expect  to  be  heard, 
above  the  howling  of  the  storm. 

Your  invitation  intimates,  Gentlemen,  that  the  company  will  be 
composed  of  the  Friends  of  President  Tyler's  Administration.  Of 
that  Administration,  its  character,  its  purposes,  or  its  hopes  of 
success,  it  may  become  me  to  say  little.  In  the  events  which  have 
happened,  &  amidst  the  circumstances  which  surround  it,  it  asks 
one  thing  from  the  American  People ;  &  that  is,  a  fair  trial. 

If  they  will  protect  it  against  the  efforts  of  unjust  denunciation 
in  advance,  &  judge  of  its  merits  or  demerits,  as  they  may  be  dis 
closed  in  the  sequel,  it  will  have  no  right  to  complain,  &  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  will  not  complain  of  the  final  judgment  of  the 
Country. 

Let  it  be  judged  by  its  measures  ;  by  the  degree  of  care  it  shall 
manifest  to  maintain  the  honor  &  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
their  Foreign  Relations  ;  by  the  disposition  it  shall  evince  towards 

1  From  the  draft  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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a  reasonable  provision  for  public  defense,  on  the  land  &  on  the 
water ;  by  its  recommendations  on  the  great  subjects  of  revenue 
&  finance ;  by  its  cooperation  in  all  practicable  means  of  retrench 
ment  &  reform ;  by  its  impartial  regard  to  all  interests,  &  all  parts 
of  the  Country ;  and,  above  all,  by  its  remembrance  or  its  forget- 
fulness,  of  the  solemn  admonition  of  Him,  whose  ever  glorious 
name  &  services  you  commemorate,  that  the  main  pillar  of  our 
Independence,  Prosperity  &  Happiness  will  ever  be  found  to 
be  that  "  UNITY  OF  GOVERNMENT  WHICH  CONSTITUTES  us  ONE 
PEOPLE." 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obliged  friend  &  fellow  citizen 


THE   SPANISH   MISSION. 

To   G-eorge  Ticknor.1 

Feb.  18,  1842. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  The  mission  to  Spain  is  fixed  off  as  you  wished.2 
Mr.  Cogswell  is  nominated  for  Secretary.  I  am  happy  in  having 
had  some  agency  in  bringing  into  the  public  service  gentlemen  of 
worth  and  distinction,  whose  appointment  is  likely,  not  only  to  be 
useful  to  the  country,  but  to  gratify  a  high  feeling,  by  showing  a 
respect  to  scholars  and  men  of  letters.  Madrid  is  likely  enough 
to  be  an  important  point  in  our  foreign  relations. 

I  am  not  ashamed  of  London,  Madrid,  or  Copenhagen.  Wheaton  3 
does  us  honor  at  Berlin,  Mr.  Cass  *  is  respectable,  I  believe,  in 
Paris,  and  as  for  the  rest,  I  will  be  diplomatic,  and  speak,  if  I 
speak  at  all,  by  the  card. 

Remember  me  most  kindly  to  Mrs.  Ticknor.  When  the  Spring 
comes,  come  with  it,  and  look  at  us.  And  in  the  mean  time,  and 
always,  be  assured  of  my  attachment  and  regard. 

DANL.  WEBSTER. 

THE   CREOLE   CASE. 

To  Joseph  Story. ,5 

WASHINGTON,  Mar.  17,  [1842.] 

DEAR  SIR, — You  will  have  read  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  Creole  subject,  and  see  that  the  learned  Lords  who 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection. 
a  Washington  Irving  was  commissioned  Minister  to  Spain,  February  10,  1842. 

3  Henry  Wheaton  of  New  York,  Minister  to  Russia  from  1837  to  1846. 

4  Lewis  Cass,  Minister  to  France  Oct.  4,  1836,  to  Nor.  12,  1842. 

6  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XIV.; 
not  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  but  signed  by  him. 
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spoke  on  that  occasion  have  quite  missed  the  point.  We  have  not 
considered  as  fugitives  from  justice  either  the  slaves  who  were 
concerned  in  the  mutiny  or  those  who  were  not,  and  therefore 
have  made  no  demand  for  the  delivery  up  of  either.  I  look  upon 
it  that  the  British  government  should  have  delivered  the  muti 
neers  to  the  American  consul  to  be  sent  home.  I  did  not  choose 
to  demand  it  because  I  did  not  wish  by  making  such  a  demand  to 
weaken  our  claim  for  compensation  for  the  rest  of  the  slaves.  I 
now  desire  to  make  a  strong  case  against  England  on  the  subject 
of  procuring  indemnification  for  the  pirates  and  murderers.  I 
want  to  know 

First,  whether  the  law  of  nations  does  not  make  a  difference 
between  the  case  of  ordinary  fugitives  from  justice  and  the  case 
of  persons  committing  offences  on  the  high  seas. 

Second,  what  cases  you  recollect  of  sending  home  persons  of 
the  last  description  for  trial,  and  particularly  what  you  remember 
of  the  case  of  the  Plattsburg.1  Yrs.  truly.  DANL  WEBSTER. 

1  The  following  letter  from  Judge  Story  in  reply  is  printed  from  a  copy  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

CAMBRIDGE  March  26.  1842. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Accidental  circumstances  have  prevented  me  from  before  answering 
your  letter  of  the  17th.  instant.  I  now  do  it  with  great  pleasure. 

The  first  part  of  your  Inquiry  is  whether  the  Law  of  Nations  does  not  make  a 
difference  between  the  case  of  ordinary  fugitives  from  justice,  and  the  case  of  per 
sons  committing  offences  upon  the  high  seas.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  such  distinc 
tion  has  ever  been  made  theoretically,  or  even  practically,  except  so  far  as  Piracy 
(which  I  will  presently  consider)  may  be  supposed  to  constitute  an  exception. 
Offences  committed  on  the  high  seas  are  exclusively  cognizable  by  the  Courts  of 
the  Nations,  to  which  the  Ships,  on  board  of  which  they  have  been  committed,  be 
long.  Such  ships  are  treated  as  being  subject  to  the  municipal  laws  of  their  own 
Country,  and  to  none  others.  No  other  nation  has  any  right,  or  duty  to  take  cogni 
zance  of,  or  to  punish  such  offences.  And  on  this  account;  as  the  offences  are 
merely  municipal,  no  distinction  has  been  taken  between  fugitives  from  justice, 
violating  municipal  laws,  on  the  ocean,  and  those  violating  those  laws  on  land. 
This  subject  was  a  good  deal  considered  in  the  case  of  the  U.  S.  v.  Palmer  (3 
Wheat.  B.  610)  and  U.  S;  v.  Klintork  (5  Wheat.  R.  144.)  and  U.  S.  v.  Furlong 
(5  Wheat.  R.  184.). 

But  wherever  the  Crew  of  a  Ship  of  any  nation  have  usurped  the  command 
thereof,  and  assumed  the  character  of  pirates,  there,  the  general  rule  has  been  that 
all  nations  may  take  cognizance  of,  and  punish  their  subsequent  piratical  acts ;  for 
the  ship  has  then  lost  her  national  character.  This  was  expressly  held  in  U.  S.  v ; 
Klintork  (5  Wheat.  B.  610.)  U.  S.  v.  Smith  (5.  Wheat.  B.  154.)  and  U.  S.  v.  Furlong, 
&  als.  (5  Wheat.  B.  144)  and  U.  S.  v.  Holmes  (5  Wheat.  B.  412.).  It  has,  therefore, 
become  a  common  practice  for  all  nations  to  take  cognizance  of  and  to  punish  pirati 
cal  offences,  although  committed  on  board  of  Ships,  which  originally  belonged  to 
another  foreign  nation,  the  ship  having  by  force  or  usurpation  lost  her  national 
character. 

But  although  every  nation  is  deemed  thus  at  liberty  to  punish  piracy,  whenever 
the  pirates  are  brought  within  its  own  dominions,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a 
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nation,  under  such  circumstances,  to  remit  the  offenders  for  trial  to  the  Country,  to 
which  the  ship  belonged.  This,  however,  lias  always  been  understood  to  be  a  matter 
of  comity  and  discretion,  and  not  of  national  duty.  {Several  cases  have  occurred  in 
the  Circuit  Court,  in  my  circuit,  where  this  has  taken  place.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
U.  States  v.  Tully ;  the  Prisoners  were  arrested  in  St.  Luccia,  and  sent  to  the  U. 
States  and  were  there  tried  and  convicted.  The  Case  of  U.  S.  v.  Ross  was  a  case 
where  a  South  American  Govt.  (I  forget  which  one)  sent  home  the  offenders  for  trial. 
But  the  most  striking  case  was  that  of  U.  S.  v.  Gibert  2d.  Sumner  R.  20  &c,  where 
the  British  Government  ordered  the  Spanish  Pirates,  who  plundered  the  Brig  Mexi 
can  of  Salem,  to  be  sent  to  Boston  for  trial  and  they  were  accordingly  sent  and  tried 
and  convicted.  The  offenders  were  originally  arrested  by  British  Officers  in  Africa, 
and  were  sent  to  England,  and  then  were  by  order  of  the  British,  sent  here,  and  a 
British  officer  as  a  witness  accompanied  them.  (See  2  Sumn.  R.  24.  NOTE)  This 
was  understood  at  the  time  to  be,  not  a  matter  of  duty,  but  a  matter  of  discretion 
and  comity. 

Your  second  question  is,  as  to  what  cases  I  recollect  as  to  sending  persons  of  the 
last  description  (that  is,  offenders  on  the  high  seas)  home  for  trial,  and  particularly 
what  I  remember  of  the  case  of  the  Plattsburg. 

I  have  already  stated  several  cases  in  my  Circuit;  and  I  believe  more  have 
occurred  ;  and  in  cases  of  municipal  offences,  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  Ameri 
can  Seamen  have  been  often  sent  home  who  have  committed  crimes  of  a  malignant 
character ;  such  as  murder,  revolt,  and  manslaughter.  But  I  cannot  recall  the  par 
ticular  cases.  A  search  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  Boston,  would,  I 
doubt  not,  present  many  such.  I  doubt  not,  that  many  cases  have  occurred  in  other 
Districts,  especially  in  New  York.  In  respect  to  the  case  of  the  Plattsburg,  I  sup 
pose  that  you  refer  to  that  case,  as  it  came  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  is  reported 
in  10th.  Wheaton  R.  133.  You  will  there  find  all  the  facts  stated  at  large.  If  there 
be  any  other  case  of  the  Plattsburg  involving  other  facts,  it  has  not  as  yet  occurred 
to  my  memory. 

The  real  question,  however,  in  the  Creole  Case  is  not  a  question  as  to  the  deliver 
ing  up  of  fugitives  from  Justice,  as  of  property,  and  property  coming  by  the  vis 
major  and  involuntarily  into  a  foreign  port.  Suppose  the  case  had  been  one  of  ship 
wreck,  and  the  Cargo  had  been  ordinary  goods,  no  one  could  well  doubt  that  in  the 
present  state  of  civilization  every  nation  would  feel  itself  bound  by  the  general  doc 
trines  of  comity  and  humanity  and  justice  to  protect  and  restore  such  property,  and 
to  give  right  of  reclaiming  it  from  wrong  doers.  The  question  then  is  reduced  to 
this,  whether  there  is  a  sound  distinction  between  that  case,  and  the  case  of  Slaves, 
who  are  property  and  held  as  property  by  their  owners,  in  America,  and  are  by  the 
vis  major,  or  by  shipwreck  found  in  a  foreign  port.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  no 
nation  held  itself  bound  to  recognise  the  State  or  the  rights  of  slavery,  which  are 
recognised  and  allowed  by  any  other  Country.  And  if  slaves  come  voluntarily  into  a 
Country  with  the  consent  of  their  masters,  they  are  deemed  free.  The  only  point 
left  of  my  argument  seems  to  be  whether  the  like  privilege  applies,  where  they  are 
in  such  Country  by  the  vis  major,  or  by  shipwreck.  I  have  always  inclined  to  think 
that  this  must  be  deemed  matter  of  comity,  which  a  nation  was  at  liberty  to  concede 
or  refuse,  and  not  a  right  of  another  nation  to  claim  or  enforce,  as  strictly  arising 
under  the  Law  of  nations.  Could  an  action  be  maintainable  in  a  Court  of  Justice 
to  enforce  a  right  to  slave  property  in  New  England  or  any  other  non  slaveholding 
state,  in  a  case  not  covered  by  the  Constitution,  or  by  a  Treaty  ?  The  argument,  ab 
inconvenient!,  may  be  addressed  with  great  force  to  Great  Britain  on  this  subject ;  but 
it  strikes  me  to  furnish  a  ground  for  mutual  Treaty  Stipulations  as  to  slave  property 
and  the  Slave  trade,  fit  to  be  pressed,  in  negotiations,  although  difficult  to  support  as 
a  positive  public  right  independent  of  Treaty.  See  the  Armistad,  15  Peters.  A.  and 
the  Penna.  Slave  Case  in  Supreme  Court  last  term. 

Believe  me  most  truly  yours  JOSEPH  STORY. 
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RECIPROCITY  TREATIES. 
To  Messrs.  Pearce  and  Bullock,  Providence,  R.  I.1 

WASHINGTON  llth  March,  1842. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  I  have  reed  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  this  month, 
&  read  its  contents  with  great  interest.  I  shall  take  occasion  to 
have  parts  of  it  published,  without  your  names,  that  the  facts 
which  it  mentions  may  get  before  the  public. 

I  do  not  know  what  views  on  the  whole  subject  of  our  reci 
procity  Treaties  may  be  now  entertained,  or  hereafter  adopted, 
by  any  Branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  But 
writing  as  a  private  individual  I  may  say  to  you  that  I  have 
looked  at  the  operation  of  these  Treaties,  with  extreme  concern, 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Y'rs  very  respectfully,  D.  W. 


TEXAS   AND   MEXICO. 

To  Edward  Everett? 

WASHINGTON,  March  30.  1842  10  P.M. 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  —  I  have  only  time  to  say  that  your  despatches, 
to  the  3rd,  were  rec'd  this  evening,  and  have  been  glanced  at,  but 
not  read.  Lord  Ashburton  as  yet  is  to  be  heard  from  ;  but  he  is 
not  out  of  time,  according  to  other  passages  recently  made  from 

1  Printed  from  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society.    Messrs.  Pearce  and  Bullock,  a  mercantile  firm  interested  in  ves 
sels  employed  in  the  freighting  business,  had  asked  Mr.  Webster's  attention  to  a 
Price-current  containing  a  list  of  vessels  at  the  Port  of  Savannah  on  February  25, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  the  aggregate  of  tonnage  there  (registered  and  enrolled) 
was  at  that  time  18,389  tons,  of  which  14,928  tons  were  English  and  3,196  tons 
American.     They  commented  upon  this  fact  as  follows :  — 

"  The  amount  of  English  tonnage  at  other  Southern  ports  is  also  unusually  large, 
and  has  been  for  sometime  constantly  increasing.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  judicious 
persons  acquainted  with  the  subject  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  half  of  the  Cotton 
crop  of  the  United  States  will  be  exported  in  British  and  other  foreign  vessels. 

"  We  have  taken  the  liberty,  sir,  of  inviting  your  attention  to  this  subject,  because 
we  deem  it  of  great  importance  to  our  Commercial  interests ;  as  the  present  state  of 
things  is  in  our  judgment  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  success  of  American  Freight 
ing  vessels,  the  business  of  which  at  the  present  time  is  labouring  under  very  great 
depression,  arising  as  we  think  in  a  great  degree  from  the  large  number  of  Foreign 
vessels  that  are  allowed  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  our  own.  And  we  would 
indulge  the  hope  that  in  the  event  of  any  new  Commercial  arrangement  being  made 
with  the  British  Government,  your  powerful  influence  may  be  exerted  to  place  the 
shipping  of  our  own  country  in  a  better  condition,  so  as  to  afford  to  American 
Industry  in  this  department  of  the  arts  an  adequate  reward.'* 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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your  side  to  ours.  Mr.  Clark's  house  is  taken  for  him,  and  is  in 
readiness. 

We  have  some  excitement  here  at  this  moment  from  the  new 
attempt  of  Mexico  to  reduce  Texas.  The  want  of  all  due  prepar 
ation  on  the  part  of  Texas,  renders  it  possible  that  the  Mexican 
troops  may  overrun  the  Country  ;  but  I  have  no  belief  they  can 
hold  it.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  the  United  States, 
about  the  manner  in  which  certain  citizens  of  ours,  who  say  they 
are  non-combatant  followers  of  the  Texan  expedition  to  Santa 
F£,  have  been  treated  by  the  Mexican  authorities.  I  hope,  how 
ever,  we  may  be  able  to  keep  the  peace. 

Congress  is  doing  nothing,  at  least,  no  good  thing.  Endless 
debate,  and  personal  quarrels  are  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
foreign  relations  of  the  Country  are  ticklish  enough,  but  our 
domestic  condition  is  terrible.  We  are  now  enjoying  the  rich 
fruits  of  the  Compromise  Act  of  March  1833.  Almost  the  only 
symptom  of  returning  sense  among  us  is  found  in  the  very  general 
idea  now  prevalent,  that  there  is  no  course  left  but  to  lay  duties 
in  the  old  way,  discriminating  and  specific,  abandoning  all  notions 
of  universal  Tiorizontalization  in  such  things. 

Mrs.  W.  desires  her  best  regards ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  place 
this  at  once  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Brown  or  lose  the  chance 
by  the  Boston  Boat  Yours,  D.  WEBSTER. 

THE   TREATY  OF   WASHINGTON. 

To  Joseph  Story.1 

WASHINGTON,  April  9, 1842. 

Mr  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  truly  obliged  to  you  for  your  very  satis 
factory  letter  of  the  25  of  March.  The  rules  of  law  stated  in  it 
are  unquestionably  stated  with  great  correctness.  Lord  A.  has 
shown  me  confidentially  the  reports  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
(Dodson,  Pollock,  &  Follett)  on  the  case  of  the  Creole.  Their 
opinions  do  not  differ  from  any  thing  stated  in  your  letter. 

I  am  in  the  midst  of  things,  and  have  need  not  only  of  all  my 
own  wits,  but  of  the  assistance  of  friends  competent  to  give  effi 
cient  aid.  You  can  do  more  for  me  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
because  you  can  give  me  the  lights  I  most  want ;  &  if  you  furnish 
them  I  shall  be  confident  they  will  be  true  lights.  I  shall  trouble 
you  greatly  the  next  three  months.  For  the  present  I  have  to  ask 
that  you  send  me  a  draft  of  two  articles. 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XIV. 
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1st.  A  stipulation  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  vessels 
of  one  party  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  or  carried  by 
violence  agt  the  will  of  her  master  &  owners,  into  the 
possessions  of  the  other,  shall  be  treated.  I  think  you 
may  put  in  something  to  this  effect,  viz.,  "  shall  be  suf 
fered  to  refit,  repair  damage,  &  proceed  on  her  voyage, 
without  inquiring  into  the  condition  or  character  of 
things  or  persons  on  board,  &  to  receive  all  such  docu 
ments  or  certificates  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  en 
able  her  to  prosecute  her  voyage." 

2.  A  proper  article  for  the  extradition  of  criminals.  This 
should  be  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  the  Canada 
cases  as  well  as  others. 

I  can  say  nothing  except  that  I  am  at  work.  This  second 
Hogan  case  is  horribly  unfortunate. 

I  hope  I  may  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience.1 

Yrs.  D.  WEBSTER. 

DR  SIR,  —  The  "  Plattsburg  "  case  which  I  mentioned  was  the 
case  of  Mr.  McKim's  schooner.  The  pirates  were  tried  before  you 
&  han[ge]d.*  —  Danes,  Sweeds,  &c.  The  proceedings  of  the  Govt 
in  that  case  show  the  different  practices  of  nations  on  extradition. 
You  will  find  all  collected  in  Doc.  199  H.  of  E.  26  Con.  1st  ses 
sion.  Report  from  Sec.  State,  May  9, 1840. 

*  John  Williams,  Francis  Frederick,  John  P.  Rog,  Nils  Peterson,  and  Nathaniel 
White  were  tried  for  murder  on  the  high  seas  before  the  Circuit  Court,  at  Boston, 
Dec.  28,  1818.  White  was  acquitted ;  but  the  other  four  were  convicted  and  were 
hung  on  Boston  Neck  early  in  the  following  year. 

1  The  following  reply,  by  Judge  Story,  is  printed  from  a  copy  in  the  New  Hamp 
shire  Historical  Society: 

CAMBRIDGE  April  19,  1842 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  been  very  busy  with  cases  in  bankruptcy  and  other  mat 
ters  or  I  should  have  answered  your  last  letter  before  this  time.  I  now  send  a  sketch 
of  three  articles  of  a  Treaty  upon  three  of  the  critical  points,  to  which  you  have 
directed  my  attention — (1)  fugitives  from  Justice;  (2)  vessels  with  slaves  going 
into  British  ports  by  stress  of  weather  &c.  (3)  Acts  done  under  Government  orders 
like  McLeod's  case,  &c. 

As  to  the  first  I  have  taken  the  17th  Article  of  Jay's  Treaty  of  1794,  as  my  main 
guide,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  stops  short  of  pointing  out  how  the  surrender  is  to  be 
accomplished,  (as  I  think  it  should  be)  through  the  judicial  power,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  senseless  popular  clamour  in  Jonathan  Robinson's  case.  I  have  added  the  proper 
provision. 

As  to  the  second,  I  have  drawn  it  up  with  considerable  fullness,  and  directness 
meaning  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  language  calm  and  yet  clear;  with  the  proper 
grounds  as  to  the  right  of  examination  into  the  character  of  the  persons  on  board, 
whether  properly  held  as  slaves  or  not ;  to  prevent  public  odium  and  clamour.  As 
to  the  third,  I  can  only  say,  that  considering  the  importance  to  our  national  peace 
and  Security,  it  is  more  properly  a  matter  for  treaty  stipulation,  than  for  an  act  of 
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LORD  ASHBURTON. 

To  Joseph  Story.1 

WASHINGTON,  April  25,  1842. 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  —  I  thank  you  cordially  for  your  letter  &  its  ac 
companiments.  They  are  of  great  use  to  me,  &  in  exact  season. 

I  hope  to  be  in  Boston  the  2d  or  3d  of  May.  If  you  shall  not 
be  detained  too  long  in  Portland,  I  hope  to  see  you  before  I  return. 
I  need  a  whole  morn'g  with  you.  Things  look  well  in  some  re 
spects  ;  but  in  others  I  see  great  difficulties.  Much  will  depend 
on  Congress  passing  the  two  bills  before  them  in  season.2  Lord 
Ashburton  is  quite  well  disposed,  &  altogether  master  of  the  sub 
jects  committed  to  his  care.  I  know  not  how  we  shall  come  out. 

Yrs.  D.  WEBSTER. 

Congress.  I  hope  therefore  it  may  be  adopted.  The  first  part  of  the  clause  is  vital 
to  its  just  operation  by  excluding  the  Judicial  action  where  the  act  is  clearly  author 
ised  by  the  Sovereign.  This  will  cut  up  the  difficulty  by  the  root. 

If  I  had  more  time  I  would  probably  have  given  more  finish  to  the  phraseology ; 
but  you  can  easily  amend  and  alter  it.  I  am  sure  the  provisions  are  in  substance  right 
and  will  reach  the  evils. 

In  the  article  about  fugitives  from  Justice  I  have  put  in  the  crimes  only,  which 
most  usually  occur,  and  will  be  likely  to  call  for  the  interposition  of  the  Government 
for  extradition.  If  you  think  it  too  broad,  you  can  strike  out  any  part  of  the  enum 
eration,  you  may  think  best.  I  have  purposely  excluded  political  offences,  as  involv 
ing  very  debatable  matters  not  to  say  also,  that  they  might  hazard  the  ratification 
by  our  Senate  from  popular  clamour. 

I  am  most  anxious  to  have  all  our  difficulties  with  Great  Britain  settled  for  I  love 
peace,  and  I  wish  well  to  G.  B.  as  well  as  to  my  own  Country ;  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  that  all  matters  may,  if  met  in  the  right  spirit  be  settled  honour 
ably  for  the  interests  and  permanent  peace  of  both  Countries.  I  will  therefore,  hold 
myself  ready  at  all  times  to  aid  your  efforts,  whenever  you  may  think  I  can  be  of 
any  real  use  in  accomplishing  so  desirable  an  end. 

In  my  judgment  we  ought  to  accede  to  the  Treaty  of  the  five  Powers  as  to  the 
search  of  Slave  vessels  and  to  suppress  the  Slave  Trade.  That  Treaty  is  exceedingly 
well  drawn,  and  most  carefully  weighed.  We  might  do  so  by  a  single  article,  merely 
referring,  as  to  the  modus  operandi,  to  the  provisions  of  that  Treaty,  and  agreeing  to 
have  them  regulate  our  article  as  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

I  confess  that  I  despair  of  Congress,  and  I  believe  this  is  becoming  a  very  pervad 
ing  feeling  among  all  our  intelligent  men.  If  we  are  to  be  saved  at  all,  it  must  be 
by  different  counsels ;  and  by  the  Executive  taking,  as  to  our  foreign  affairs,  a  bold 
and  firm  ground,  but  conciliatory. 

I  regret  that  our  Ministers,  Cass,  and  Wheaton,  should  intermeddle  with  these 
matters  uncalled  for.  They  have  a  tendency  to  embarrass  our  negotiations ;  and  I 
am  surprised  that  they  should  write  without  orders,  and  thus  inflame  if  not  misdirect 
the  public  mind.  I  have  seen  Cass's  pamphlet,  but  not  Wheaton's.  Cass's  pamphlet 
is  calculated  to  do  much  mischief  here  as  well  as  in  France. 

Believe  me  most  truly  Yours  JOSEPH  STORY. 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XIV. 

2  One  of  these  bills,  "  An  Act  to  provide  further  remedial  Justice  in  the  Courts 
of  the  United  States,"  passed  Aug.  29,  1842.     See  Diplomatic  and  Official  Papers 
in  Collected  Works. 

VOL.  iv.  —  24 
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THE  CREOLE   CASE. 

To  Lewis  Cass.1 

WASHINGTON,  25th  April,  1842. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  your  private  letter  of  the  12th  March. 
Its  contents  are  interesting,  as  I  perceive  the  lively  concern  still 
manifested  toward  what  we  may  do  here  respecting  the  right  of 
visit  and  of  search.  We  keep  ourselves  as  cool  as  possible  on 
this  subject,  not  intending  to  surrender  any  point  of  national  in 
terests  or  national  honor,  and  yet  resolved  to  fulfil  all  our  duties 
respecting  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade.  We  have  come 
to  no  understanding  as  yet  with  Lord  Ashburton  upon  any  of  the 
questions  in  difference  between  the  two  countries,  although  we 
have  conversed  freely  in  regard  to  them  all.  He  manifests  a  good 
spirit,  and  assures  us  of  the  amiable  temper  of  his  Government. 
There  are  serious  difficulties,  however,  on  some  of  the  questions. 

You  will  have  learned  that  the  ground  assumed  by  us  in  the 
Creole  case  was  wholly  misunderstood  in  Europe  at  the  time  you 
wrote  me  on  that  subject.  The  points  debated  in  the  English  House 
of  Lords,  you  will  have  seen,  were  quite  beside  the  real  question. 
We  know  not  how  the  facts  of  the  Creole  case  may  eventually 
turn  out,  but  the  general  principles  stated  in  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Everett  we  shall  never  relinquish.  The  boundary  question  is  one 
of  the  most  troublesome.  I  am  most  anxious  to  terminate  that  by 
a  just  compromise,  but  State  claims  interfere,  and  the  matter  thus 
becomes  complicated.  I  will  try  to  send  you  by  this  conveyance 
a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  Governors  of  Massachusetts  and 
Maine  respectively.  The  Governor  of  the  former  State  feels  him 
self  authorized  to  appoint  commissioners,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
latter  will  assemble  the  Legislature. 

Yours,  with  very  kind  regard, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


THE  NORTHEASTERN  BOUNDARY. 
To  Edward  Everett? 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  28  April,  1842 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  There  is  one  fact  of  very  considerable  impor 
tance  which  I  omitted  to  mention  in  my  last  private  letter  bearing 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  p.  186. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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upon  the  convenience  or  inconvenience  of  ceding  to  us  the  strip 
of  land  west  of  the  St.  Johns  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  British  au 
thorities  are  constructing  a  road  from  Fredericton  directly  across 
the  country  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  St.  Johns  ;  so  that  for  com 
munication  between  New  Brunswick  and  Canada,  there  will  be 
no  occasion  to  cross  the  river  nor  indeed  to  come  near  it  below 
those  Falls.  Please  explain  this  to  Lord  Aberdeen. 

Yours  always 

DANL  WEBSTER 


MISSION  TO   GOVERNOR  FAIRFIELD. 

To  Jared  Sparks.1 

BOSTON,  May  14, 1842  Saturday  Eve' 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  arrived  in  this  City  today,  &  have  a  great 
desire  to  see  you  this  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  you,  if 
so  I  may  do,  to  proceed  to  Augusta,  Maine,  on  Monday,  on  a 
confidential  errand.  I  send  out  a  carriage,  to  bring  you  in,  &  it 
will  take  you  back.  You  will  find  me,  if  you  can  make  it  con 
venient  to  come,  at  Mr.  Paige's,  Summer  Street. 

Yrs  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Jared  Sparks. 

Monday,  1  oclock  [May  16,  1842]  <* 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  Herewith  I  send 
a  confidential  letter  to  Gov.  Fairfield.  I  have  spoken  to  him  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  secrecy  ;  &  you  will  therefore  tell  him 
all  you  know,  relying,  as  I  do,  on  his  discretion  &  caution.  I 
wish  you  a  pleasant  journey. 

Yrs  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Jared  Sparks. 

July  11.  '42 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  know  not  yet  whether  we  shall  accomplish 
anything  in  the  Boundary  business,  or  not.  All  is  quite  uncer 
tain  ;  but  it  is  time  to  think  of  remunerating  you  for  your  journey 
to  Maine.  Be  kind  enough  to  send  me  some  little  minute  of  your 
time  &  expense. 

Yrs  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 

1  This  letter  and  the  two  letters  which  follow  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr. 
Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Jared  Sparks  Papers,  Harvard  College  Library. 

2  The  date  is  endorsed  on  the  letter  by  Mr.  Sparks. 
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THE   PAYMENT   OF   DIPLOMATIC   EXPENSES. 

To  John  Quincy  Adams.1 

DEPARTMENT  or  STATE  WASHINGTON  7th  May  1842 

DEAR  SIR, — I  observe  an  amendment  of  the  bills  making  ap 
propriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  Government 
has  been  adopted  in  the  Senate,  as  a  proviso  to  the  appropriation 
for  the  Contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse  in  the  follow 
ing  words,  viz,  "  And  provided  further  that  no  part  of  this  appro 
priation  be  applied,  after  the  1st  July  next,  for  compensation  to 
separate  Agents,  appointed  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  Act  of  Congress  authorising  it,  for  receiving  and  transmitting 
despatches"  (See  Housebill  74,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  page 
32,  lines  827  to  831,  inclusive)  I  hardly  know  what  is  meant  by 
separate  Agents,  and  rather  suppose  the  word  intended  to  be  used, 
was  Diplomatic,  and  that  the  word  "  or  "  should  come  in  (line 
830)  before  the  words  "  for  receiving  "  <fcc.  It  is  to  the  latter 
part  of  this  amendment  that  I  have  ventured  to  ask  your  atten 
tion,  viz  ;  so  much  as  is  embraced  in  the  following  words,  "  as 
for  receiving  and  transmitting  despatches."  I  take  leave  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  a  communication  addressed  by  me  yesterday  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  &  Means,  on  this  subject. 
I  presume  such  a  prohibition  would  hardly  be  enacted,  under  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  conse 
quences  of  such  a  prohibition.  I  have  ventured  to  hope,  that,  as 
your  experience  both  in  this  Department  and  abroad  has  been 
such  as  to  make  you  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject,  you  would 
take  some  pains  to  set  the  matter  right  in  the  House  of  Represen 
tatives  Should  this  amendment  be  adopted  by  the  House,  the 
Charges  usually  arising  from  this  part  of  the  Service  must  either 
be  tranferred  to  other  connected  heads  of  appropriation,  or  serious 
obstructions  would  be  likely  to  be  met  with  in  the  modes  of  carry 
ing  on  foreign  correspondence  at  an  important  moment  in  our 
affairs.  You  will  see  how  repugnant  this  provision  is  with  all 
former  appropriations  under  this  head,  and  the  constant  practice 
of  the  Government ;  and  with  the  law  which  authorises  the  Ac 
counting  officers  of  the  Treasury,  to  settle  accounts  of  such  appro 
priations,  upon  the  President's  certificate  alone. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Dr  Sir  your  obedient  servant 

DANL  WEBSTER 

1  From  the  original  in  the  John  Quincy  Adams  papers ;  not  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting  but  signed  by  him. 
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THE   CREOLE   CASE. 

To  Edward  Everett.1 

BOSTON,  May  16th,  1842. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  left  Washington  on  the  12th,  and  came  to 
this  city  partly  on  business  connected  with  the  boundary  question, 
and  partly  on  other  accounts.  Your  despatch  by  the  "  Caledonia  " 
had  been  received,  and  there  seemed  nothing  to  require  immediate 
answer.  The  King  of  Hanover,  I  fear,  will  hardly  find  us  willing 
to  extend  further  the  principle  of  unrestricted  trade.  We  are 
already  suffering  too  much  from  our  liberality,  in  regard  to  that 
subject,  in  other  instances.  The  whole  subject  of  reciprocal 
treaties  must  soon  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the  govern 
ment  ;  meanwhile,  inquiries,  resolutions,  and  calls  for  information, 
in  regard  to  it,  abound  in  Congress.  At  the  moment  of  leaving 
Washington,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  running  over  a  copy  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  letter  to  you,  in  answer  to  yours  on  the  (i  Creole  " 
Case.  I  confess  I  was  a  good  deal  disappointed  at  its  contents. 
Its  general  character  seems  to  be  controversial,  and  it  does  not 
fall  in  happily  with  what  is  attempted  to  be  carried  on  here. 
There  are,  also,  misapprehensions  which  quite  surprise  me.  How 
is  it  possible  for  Lord  Aberdeen  to  understand  your  letter  as 
demanding  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice  ?  Or  how  is  it 
possible  that  he  could  imagine  that  anything  said  in  the  debates 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  which  he  lays  such  stress,  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  any  point  raised  by  us  ?  But  far  worse  than  all 
misapprehension  and  mistake,  is  the  light  in  which  Lord  Aberdeen 
seems  inclined  to  regard  the  mutineers  and  murderers,  who  carried 
the  "  Creole  "  into  Nassau.  I  may  do  his  Lordship  injustice,  as 
the  paper  was  hardly  in  my  hands  five  minutes  ;  but  he  appeared 
to  me  to  look  upon  these  persons  as  very  innocent  individuals, 
who  had  chosen  to  come  into  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  with  a 
ship,  the  possession  and  control  of  which  they  had  very  rightfully 
obtained.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  at  least  the  tendency  and  the 
result  of  his  remarks.  As  these  persons  had  done  nothing  unlaw 
ful,  the  ship,  of  course,  was  theirs  ;  and  if  suit  had  been  brought 
against  them  for  it,  in  Her  Majesty's  court,  Lord  Aberdeen's 
reasoning  would  appear  to  furnish  them  with  a  competent  de 
fence  !  You  will  have  seen  what  passed  in  the  court  at  Nassau, 
when  the  Consul  of  the  United  States  made  an  attempt  to  bring 

1  From  the  original,  in  the  possession  of  Hon.  William  Everett;  not  in  Mr.  Web 
ster's  handwriting,  but  signed  by  him. 
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the  mutineers  and  murderers  to  trial,  as  pirates.  We  have  never 
said,  nor  supposed,  they  could  be  tried  in  the  British  courts  as 
pirates  ;  but  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bahama  Islands  completely 
justifies  these  persons  for  all  they  had  done,  and  goes  far  out  of 
his  way  to  express  doctrines  and  sentiments,  which  appear  to  us 
to  be  absolutely  ferocious.  If  such  sentiments  are  to  pervade  the 
British  tribunals,  and  to  find  favor  at  home,  consequences  of  the 
most  grave  character  must  certainly  ensue.  I  really  hope  and 
trust,  that  I  misunderstand  Lord  Aberdeen's  language ;  but  as  to 
that  of  the  Chief  Justice,  it  is  as  little  capable  of  being  misunder 
stood  as  it  is  of  being  justified,  or  excused.  I  shall  probably 
receive  a  copy  of  this  paper  by  the  u  Arcadia,"  and  will  examine 
it  more  closely. 

I  find  Lord  Ashburton  just  and  reasonable  in  all  his  general 
opinions  and  sentiments.  Nothing  specific  is  agreed  upon,  as  yet. 
He  waits  to  hear  from  his  government,  and  I  wait  to  see  what  the 
Legislature  of  Maine  will  do.  It  assembles  on  the  18th.  I  must 
confess  I  have  great  fears  of  the  tenacity  of  Maine,  and  the  te 
nacity  of  the  British  Government,  as  to  points  not  important  to 
either.  If  the  matter  were  in  the  sole  discretion  of  Lord  Ashbur 
ton  and  myself,  I  am  persuaded  we  should  find  little  difficulty. 

I  hope  to  be  back  in  Washington  in  ten  days. 

Yours  truly,  DANL  WEBSTER. 


THE  NORTHEASTERN  BOUNDARY. 
To  Edward  Everett.1 

WASHINGTON,  14  June,  1842. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  know  not  that  I  have  much  to  say  by  this 
conveyance.  Your  private  communications  by  the  "  Caledonia  " 
were  duly  received.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  feel  everything 
contained  in  that  letter  which  you  marked  as  particularly  confi 
dential.  One  of  its  topics  will  be  alluded  to,  and  the  evil  corrected. 

Your  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  boundary  question  is 
quite  judicious.  You  place  the  argument  de  rebus  externis  hand 
somely  and  strongly.  Nevertheless  I  must  tell  you,  in  particular 
confidence,  that  I  hope  you  will  forbear  to  press  the  search 
after  maps  in  England  or  elsewhere.  Our  strength  is  on  the 
letter  of  the  treaty. 

The  Commissioners  presented  themselves  yesterday,  and  I  have 

1  From  the  original,  in  the  possession  of  Hon.  William  Everett.  It  is  not  in  Mr. 
Webster's  handwriting,  but  was  signed  by  him. 
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had  a  conversation  with  them  to  day.  They  appear  disposed  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  their  appointment.  Mr.  Treble's  ap 
pointment  excited  some  fear  as  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  old 
wounds.  But  so  far  he  manifests  no  improper  temper  or  feeling. 
Lord  Ashburton  is  looking  daily  for  his  final  instructions.  On 
their  arrival  we  can  decide  in  twenty-four  hours  whether  there 
will  be  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty.  There  must  be  mutual 
cessions.  We  must  have  more  or  less  of  the  strip  lying  west  of 
the  St.  John's.  The  importance  of  this,  in  order  to  uphold  the 
character  of  the  proposed  treaty  as  an  exchange  of  equivalents,  is 
incalculable :  Its  importance  to  England  nothing.  And  so  far  as 
we  can  learn  the  inhabitants  from  a  little  above  Woodstock  to 
the  river,  are  as  willing  to  be  on  one  side  as  the  other.  I  pray 
you  to  state  this  matter  pointedly  and  urgently  to  Lord  Aberdeen  ; 
for  I  greatly  fear  that  unless  Lord  Ashburton  is  left  at  liberty  in 
this  particular  there  is  danger  of  his  returning  to  England  re 
infecta.  Let  me  repeat  that  the  great  object  is  to  shew  mutual 
concession,  and  granting  of  what  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
equivalents.  The  absolute  value  of  the  thing  is  not  the  point  of 
interest.  Yrs.  faithfully  always, 

DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

THE  ASHBURTON  NEGOTIATION. 

To  Edward  Everett! 

WASHINGTON,  June  28,  1842. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  had  fully  hoped  to  be  able  to  assure  you,  by 
this  conveyance,  that  we  were  in  a  fair  way  to  a  speedy  and 
happy  conclusion,  upon  all  the  subjects  entrusted  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton's  negotiation.  But  I  am  pained  to  say,  that  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  Our  movement,  for  the  last  ten  days,  if  any  has 
been  made,  has  been  rather  backward.  The  boundary  business 
is  by  no  means  in  a  highly  promising  state,  so  many  obstacles 
arise,  not  only  between  us  and  England,  but  between  us  and  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  two  States  them 
selves  ;  and  other  questions  are  still  less  so.  I  know  nothing  of 
Lord  Ashburton's  recent  instructions,  but  he  appears  to  me, 
certainly,  to  be  under  restraint,  not  heretofore  apparently  felt  by 
him.  What  increases  the  embarrassment,  and  renders  a  failure 
more  probable,  is  his  great  unwillingness  to  stay  longer  in  the 

1  From  the  original,  in  the  possession  of  Hon.  William  Everett.  It  is  not  in  Mr. 
Webster's  handwriting,  but  was  signed  by  him. 
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country.  The  President  has  desired  a  personal  interview  with 
him,  which  has  been  had,  and  the  President  has  pressed  upon 
him,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  necessity  of  staying,  till  every 
effort  to  effect  the  great  object  of  his  mission,  shall  have  been 
exhausted.  The  President  feels,  what  all  must  feel,  that  if  the 
mission  should  return,  rebus  infectis,  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  will  be  more  than  ever  embarrassed. 

I  think  we  have  much  reason  to  regret,  if  not  some  right  to 
complain,  that  in  regard  to  the  delicate  questions  growing  out 
of  such  cases  as  that  of  the  "Creole,"  we  have  been  strangely 
misunderstood. 

The  Lords  took  up  the  subject  of  the  "  Creole "  apparently 
with  no  accurate  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  or  said  by 
us,  and  argued  and  decided  questions  which  we  had  never  raised 
nor  thought  of  raising  ;  and  that  misapprehension  seems  to  have 
run  through  all  subsequent  consideration  of  the  subject.  We  did 
not  make  any  demand  for  fugitive  slaves;  no  such  thing:  we 
well  know  that  when  slaves  get  on  British  ground  they  are  free. 
Nor  did  we  ask  England  to  enter  into  any  stipulation  by  treaty, 
which  should  interfere  with  this  general  principle  of  English 
law. 

Nor  do  we,  in  the  absence  of  treaty  provisions,  demand  the 
surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice.  You  quote  Lord  Aberdeen 
as  saying,  u  You  do  not  yourselves  give  up  mutineers  to  be 
punished."  Certainly  we  do  not,  nor  do  we  surrender  other 
offenders,  unless  in  virtue  of  special  stipulations  by  treaty.  But 
we  think  a  proper  convention  for  the  extradition  of  offenders 
charged  with  high  crimes  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  such  crimes  and  to  preserve  peace  and  harmony 
between  the  two  countries.  Such  a  provision  would  have  nothing 
in  it  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the  United  States.  Its  benefits 
would  be  equal  and  alike  to  both  parties.  All  along  the  ex 
tensive  inland  frontier,  the  necessity  for  some  mutual  regulation 
of  this  kind  is  severely  felt ;  and  cases  calling  for  such  regulation 
are  also  continually  arising  on  the  high  seas.  It  is  now  only  a 
few  months  since  an  English  subject,  charged  with  mutiny,  was 
demanded  of  the  authorities  at  Charleston  and  could  not  be 
surrendered. 

It  certainly  is  not  becoming  between  two  such  countries  as 
England  and  the  United  States,  that  the  one  should  make  its 
territories  an  asylum  for  the  perpetrators  of  every  enormity  of 
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violence  and  blood,  who  may  flee  to  it  from  the  other.  If  this 
state  of  things  continue,  the  continuance  will  not  be  our  fault, 
nor  its  consequences,  whatever  they  may  be,  chargeable  to  our 
account.  It  is  our  desire  to  establish  a  fair  just  and  well  con 
sidered  rule  for  mutual  extradition  and  the  option  lies  with 
England  to  adopt  or  to  reject  it.  But  at  any  rate  we  wish  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  and  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  do  not 
demand  the  restitution  of  fugitive  slaves  ;  that,  without  treaty 
stipulations  to  that  effect  we  do  not  demand,  and  shall  not 
demand,  the  surrender  of  criminals  fleeing  from  justice.  But 
all  this  is  quite  remote  from  what  we  hold  to  be  our  right,  accord 
ing  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations  in  such  cases  as  that  of  the 
"  Creole."  That  is  to  say,  that  in  cases  of  vessels  carried  into 
British  ports  by  violence,  or  stress  of  weather,  we  insist  that  there 
shall  be  no  interference  from  the  land  with  the  relation  or  per 
sonal  condition  of  those  on  board,  according  to  the  laws  of  their 
own  country  ;  that  vessels  under  such  circumstances  shall  enjoy 
the  common  laws  of  hospitality,  subjected  to  no  force,  entitled 
to  have  their  immediate  wants  and  necessities  relieved,  and  to 
prosecute  their  voyage  without  molestation.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  cases  giving  rise  to  these  questions  may  not  hereafter  occur. 
I  think  they  will  not.  Yet  in  the  present  posture  of  things,  I 
deem  it  indispensable  to  the  quieting  of  excited  apprehensions, 
allaying  resentments,  and  giving  just  security  for  the  future,  that 
some  regular  stipulation  be  entered  into,  or  at  least  some  authen 
tic  declaration  given,  that  the  British  Colonial  authorities  shall 
be  made  to  respect  the  rules  which  usually  regulate  the  inter 
course  of  friendly  States,  their  citizens,  and  subjects.  No  man 
can  well  doubt  the  necessity  of  this  who  has  taken  notice  of 
certain  recent  judicial  proceedings  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 

I  understand  you  to  say  in  your  last  private  letter  that  in  con 
versation  on  this  subject  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  His  Lordship  said 
that  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  occurrences  of  this  kind  by 
"  convoy."  I  do  not  comprehend  him,  and  possibly  you  misun 
derstand  his  expression.  He  could  not  mean,  certainly,  that  in 
a  time  of  peace  a  government  should  convoy  its  own  coasting 
trade  or  any  part  of  it ;  or  that  convoy  was  a  natural  security 
against  those  accidents  at  sea  which  sometimes  compel  vessels  to 
enter  the  ports  of  another  nation. 

A  general  feeling  prevails  in  this  country  at  the  present  moment, 
no  doubt  both  north  and  south,  that  all  questions  will  be  ami- 
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cably  settled  through  the  agency  of  Lord  Ashburton's  mission. 
His  Lordship's  frank  and  candid  manner,  his  great  intelligence 
and  practical  ability,  and  the  apparent  justice  and  moderation  of 
his  views  and  principles,  have  conspired  to  conduct  the  public 
mind  to  this  conclusion,  and  that  public  mind  desires  that  result, 
and  the  country  is  preparing  itself  for  the  state  of  things  which 
will  naturally  follow  it.  But  if  the  negotiation  fails,  if  unexpected 
obstacles  be  interposed,  if  what  has  been  considered  quite  reason 
able  and  moderate,  be  not  obtained,  if  the  boundary  question  be 
put  into  another  endless  series  of  surveys,  explorations,  arbitra 
tions,  and  um pi  rages  ;  if  we  are  left  to  understand  that  our  coast 
ing  trade  through  the  Bahama  channel  can  no  otherwise  enjoy 
ordinary  safety  than  as  we  put  it  under  convoy,  a  mission,  the 
intention  of  which  was  hailed  as  a  bright  harbinger  of  the  restora 
tion  of  perfect  amity  and  harmony  between  the  two  countries, 
and  in  the  conduct  of  which  I  am  sure  the  best  disposition  has 
uniformly  prevailed,  will  only  have  terminated  in  leaving  things 
much  worse  than  it  found  them.  I  hardly  see,  how  this  bad 
result  is  to  be  prevented  unless  we  can  succeed  in  beseeching 
Lord  Ashburton  to  delay  his  return  another  month,  in  the  hope 
that  the  cloud  on  his  brow  may  be  dissipated  by  the  next  com 
munication  from  home. 

I  have  marked  this  letter  private,  as  it  is  in  answer  to  a  private 
letter  of  yours  ;  but  the  substance  and  effect  of  it  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  made  known  to  Lord  Aberdeen  ;  notwithstanding  that  His 
Lordship  may  receive  communications  from  Lord  Ashburton, 
conveying  similar  accounts  of  the  sentiments  entertained  here, 
and  the  state  of  things  existing. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  always  Faithfully  yours, 

DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

THE  CELEBRATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  DAY. 

To  Sandy  Harris^ 

WASHINGTON,  July  2d,  1842. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure,  if  public  duties 
permitted,  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  approaching  anniver 
sary.  But  I  am  unable  to  leave  the  seat  of  government.  I  tender 
you  my  best  wishes,  and  would  fain  hope,  that  all  who  may  as 
semble  on  Monday  to  commemorate  our  national  epoch,  in  any 

1  Niles'  Register,  July  10,  1842.  Addressed  to  Sandy  Harris,  Esq.,  of  Philadel 
phia,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 
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part  of  the  country,  would  feel,  in  full  measure,  the  influence  of 
that  spirit,  which  brought  about  the  great  event  they  celebrate  — 
a  spirit  of  union,  and  of  pure  and  elevated  patriotism.  May  this 
spirit,  which  animated  our  fathers  dwell  with  us,  and  descend  to 
our  children  ! 

In  the  contention  of  parties,  let  us  remember  that  we  are  all 
American ;  and  in  the  conflict  of  opposing  opinions  let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  popular  governments  can  only  be  maintained  by  yield 
ing  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  constitutionally  expressed.  In  re 
gard  to  highly  important  national  measures,  let  us  recollect  that 
they  are  to  operate  over  almost  half  a  continent,  and  to  affect  the 
business  and  interests  of  men  engaged  in  almost  all  the  varieties 
of  human  pursuits  ;  and  that  for  the  establishment  of  such  meas 
ures,  moderation,  prudence,  comprehensiveness,  and  stern  impar 
tiality  and  justice,  are  essential  qualities  in  those  on  whom  they 
depend.  Happy  the  rulers,  who  shall  bring  these  qualities  into 
the  public  services  of  a  country  the  like  of  which,  for  extent 
and  fertility,  salubrity  of  climate,  and  means  of  intercourse  and 
improvement  and  especially  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  compe 
tent  institutions,  and  extent  of  general  knowledge,  among  the 
people,  is  without  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind ! 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  true  regard,  yours, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


THE  McLEOD   CASE. 

To  Joseph  Story.1 

July  16,  [1842.] 

DB  SIR,  —  Cowan's  opinion  you  will  have  read.2  It  is  hollow, 
false,  &  almost  dishonest  from  beginning  to  end.  The  cause  will 
now  go  to  trial,  &  as  there  is  little  doubt  McLeod  will  be  acquitted. 
The  evidence  is  said  to  be  clear  that  he  was  not  engaged  in  the 
expedition  at  all. 

The  question  of  law,  therefore,  will  not  go  further  in  all  proba 
bility  ;  for  the  sake  of  truth,  however,  &  national  character,  this 
opinion  must  be  reviewed,  &  dealt  with  as  its  demerits  deserve. 
Nobody  but  yourself  can  do  this.  You  must,  therefore,  laying  aside 
all  other  things,  give  a  day  or  two  to  the  subject.  This  is  indis- 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XIV. 

2  The  opinion  of  Esek  Cowen,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  which  denied  the  application  of  Alexander  McLeod  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.    See  25  Wendell's  Reports. 
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pensable.1  Send  me  the  matter  which  you  put  together,  &  I  will 
see  it  come  forth  in  some  semi-official  manner ;  &  I  pray  you  let 
me  have  it  within  ten  days.  I  will  see  that  the  speeches  made  on 
the  subject  in  the  Senate  &  House  of  Representatives  (such  as  are 
good  for  any  thing)  be  sent  you  to-morrow. 

Yrs.  truly ;  DANL  WEBSTER. 


THE   MADISONIAN. 

To    .2 

Saturday  Morning  July  30.  [1842] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  feel  excessively  mortified  at  feeling  obliged 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  extraordinary  paragraph  in  the 
Madisonian  of  this  morning. 

How  is  it  possible,  at  a  moment  when  we  have  points  of  so 
much  importance  pending  with  the  British  Minister  that  a  paper 
supposed  to  enjoy  your  confidence  should  publish  respecting  him 
such  horrible  libels.  I  am  mortified  to  death. 

Yrs  truly  D.  W. 


PORTUGUESE   AFFAIRS. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.3 

Aug.  5. 1842. 

DEAR  F.,  —  I  reed  this  morning  yours  of  the  3rd,  &  in  the 
enclosed  have  said  to  the  President  what  occurred  to  me,  in  re 
lation  to  the  two  removals  which  he  speaks  of.  I  cannot  answer 
the  Portuguese  Minister  till  I  receive, 

1st.  the  Treaty  with  Portugal ;  2.  The  Tariff ;  both  of  which 
please  send  me  immediately. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  yr  communications,  &  return  the 
papers  promptly,  to  prevent  accumulation.  Letters  marked  pri 
vate,  Mr  H.  Derrick  will  know  what  to  do  with,  &  the  rest  you 
can  dispose  of.  Your  mother  came  to  Town  with  me  last  Even 
ing,  &  we  depart  tomorrow  P.M. 

Yrs  D.  W. 

The  weather  has  been  adverse,  &  I  do  not  believe  the  Warspite 
has  yet  got  to  sea. 

1  The  opinion  was  reviewed  by  David  B.  Tallmadge,  formerly  one  of  the  New 
York  Judges,  and  the  review  was  printed  in  26  Wendell,  663-706. 

2  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society. 

8  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 
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A  VETO   MESSAGE. 

To  John  Tyler  1      Aug  8th>  6.  0,clock  [1842] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  gone  over  your  paper,  twice  &  must 
say,  that  if  the  thing  must  be  done,  you  have  given  the  best 
reasons  for  it. 

But,  I  must  still  say,  my  dear  sir,  that  in  the  present  awful 
state  of  the  Country,  amidst  these  violent  factions  looking  to  con 
sequences  likely  to  spring  up  in  every  quarter  I  would  give  almost 
my  right  hand  if  you  could  be  permitted  to  sign  the  bill. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  Congress 
in  uniting  these  two  subjects  is  wholly  indefensible. 

What  you  state,  in  the  first  &  third  head  of  your  reasons,  is 
most  just  &  most  important.  I  feel  the  force  of  your  remarks  on 
this  part  of  the  case  &  am  willing  to  give  you  any  assurance  of 
my  entire  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  two  Houses  in  this 
respect.  It  is  calculated  to  give  to  our  legislation  a  violent,  spas 
modic,  factious  character. 

Nevertheless  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  I  should  sign  the  bill. 

You  will  find  in  the  accompanying  paper  some  suggestions, 
which  you  will  look  at  &  give  them  what  weight  you  think  they 
deserve.  Yrs  truly 


THE  RATIFICATION  OF  THE  TREATY. 

To  John  Tyler? 

Sunday  Morning  [August  28, 1842] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  obliging  note.  Our  suc 
cess  in  the  Senate  was  signal,  indeed.  Mr.  Derrick  will  call  upon 
you,  about  one,  to-day,  for  a  necessary  signature  &  will  be  off  for 
England  tomorrow  morning.  He  will  be  back  with  the  Queen's 
ratifications,  by  the  time  I  have  done  making  chowder  —  at  Marsh- 
field,  &  we  can  then  have  the  treaty  published  &  proclaimed. 
Meantime  I  suppose  the  Senate  will  remove  the  enjoinder  of 
secrecy  from  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Caro 
line,"  the  " Creole,"  &  "Impressment;"  &  will  see  what  the 
public  say,  on  those  matters.  I  shall  come  to  see  you  tomorrow. 

Yrs  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 

Yr  paper  will  be  returned  this  P.M. 

1  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire   His 
torical  Society. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.    It  bears  no  address. 
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DEPARTURE  OF   LORD   ASHBURTON  AND   OTHER 
MATTERS. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 
A.  HOUSE,  N.  Y.  Sep.  4  [1842]  Sunday  mor'g  6.  o'clock 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  I  arrived  at  2  o'clock  yesterday,  having  suf 
fered  most  severely  the  whole  three  days  with  my  cold.  I  think 
I  never  had  it  worse ;  but  hope  it  will  not  last  long. 

Lord  Ashburton  was  just  setting  sail,  or  rather  the  Boat  was 
just  towing  him.  out  of  the  harbor,  as  I  crossed  the  ferry  yester 
day.  So  I  did  not  see  him. 

I  find  here  several  communications  from  you. 

Mr  Adams  must  be  quite  wrong  in  regard  to  the  Mexican  busi 
ness.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  authorize  expenditures, 
&  pay  out  money  by  Resolution.  Search  the  Statute  Books ;  &  at 
any  rate  pay  Mr  Thompson's  Bill. 

You  speak  of  a  note,  of  which  the  Seal  was  broke  by  Mr  Seaton, 
but  which  I  do  not  find ;  &  his  disappointment  but  do  not  state 
the  cause. 

Your  mother  is  at  Robt.  Morris'.  I  am  going  out  this  morning, 
to  return  in  the  evening,  &  if  Mr  Curtis  arrives,  meantime,  shall 
probably  leave  for  Boston  tomorrow  Eve'. 

I  was  exceedingly  mortified,  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Presi 
dent  was  treated  at  the  Ashburton  Dinner.  I  believe  it  was  prin 
cipally  owing  to  the  awkwardness  of  the  presiding  officer.  If  I 
were  present,  on  any  such  occasion,  I  should  make  known  my 
opinion  of  good  manners.  Yrs  D.  WEBSTER 


DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   MATTERS. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.2 

BOSTON  Sunday  Evening  [September,  1842], 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  I  have  received  yr  several  communications. 
Your  letter  to  the  Marshall  of  New  York  seems  very  proper ;  and 
I  have  forwarded  it.  Preserve  the  President's  note. 

You  seem  to  be  getting  along  very  well.    I  am  desirous  of  stay- 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 

a  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.  Letters  in  Private 
Correspondence,  Vol.  II.  pp.  149-150,  show  that  Mr.  Webster  was  in  Boston  from 
September  22  to  October  1.  This  letter  therefore  may  have  been  written  the  latter 
part  of  September. 
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ing  here  a  day  or  two  longer,  as  there  are  some  few  things,  which 
I  should  like  to  attend  to.  The  weather  has  been  so  bad,  I  have 
hardly  been  able  to  go  out. 

I  will  talk  with  Mr  Badger,  when  I  return. 

Uncle  Kelly  —  Marshall  of  N.  H.  was  here  yesterday. 

Yours  truly  D.  WEBSTER. 

I  shall  be  in  N.  Y  in  season  to  look  after  McLeod's  case. 


THE  FANEUIL   HALL  RECEPTION  OF  1842. 

To  C.  P.  Curtis.1 

Thursday  Eve.,  Sep.  15,  '42. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  hope  you  have  not  written  for  a  refuter,  or 
that  if  you  have  you  will  counter  order  the  request.  Since  seeing 
the  proceedings  in  the  Whig  convention  yesterday,  I  perceive  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  national 
questions,  and  express  my  own  opinions,  without  giving  offence. 
It  will  be  better,  therefore,  that  I  should  confine  myself  to  a  few 
remarks,  in  return  to  the  intended  friendly  welcome,  and  a  few 
observations  on  the  Treaty,  etc.  For  the  same  reason,  I  think, 
we  must  give  up  the  idea  of  a  large  dinner.  There  cannot  be 
such  a  dinner  without  toasts  ;  and  there  cannot  be  toasts  in  which 
all  would  concur. 

I  am  sorry  for  this  state  of  things,  but  do  not  see  what  is  to  be 
done  but  to  submit  to  it.  If,  on  reflection,  you  think  good  would 
come  from  postponing  the  meeting  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  — 
or  until  we  hear  of  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  —  I  should  be 
quite  content.  Indeed,  as  things  now  are,  I  rather  dread  the 
occasion.  Yrs,  most  truly,  DANL.  WEBSTER. 

To  0.  P.  Curtis. 

Saturday  Evening,  Sep  17  1842 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  do  not  see  that  the  meeting  can  well  be  got 
rid  of,  and  therefore  the  time  may  as  well  be  fixed.  I  propose 
Tuesday  week,  —  that  is,  Tuesday  the  27th  —  at  any  hour.  I  can 
be  up  to  town  Saturday,  or  early  on  Monday,  and  have  a  little 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection.  They  refer  to  the  reception  given  Mr. 
Webster  at  Faneuil  Hall,  after  the  Treaty  of  Washington  had  been  negotiated.  The 
meeting  was  held  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  Mr.  Webster's  Speech  is  printed  in 
his  Collected  Works. 
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time  to  confer  with  you  and  other  friends.     I  must  say  something, 
and  what  that  something  should  be  is  a  matter  to  be  thought  of. 

I  am  glad  the  Impressment  and  Caroline  letters  are  published, 
though  I  suppose  that  in  the  midst  of  such  a  rage  for  "  Conven 
tions  "  and  "  Mass  Meetings  "  nobody  will  read  them. 

Yrs  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 


DEFENCE   OF  HIS   COURSE   IN   REMAINING  IN 
THE   CABINET. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

October  5,  1842. 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  I  am  glad  if  you  are  pleased  with  the  speech.2 

The  Whigs  will  denounce  me,  of  course,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I 
was  determined  to  do  the  President  justice,  and  myself  justice ; 
and  as  for  the  rest,  I  must  be  willing,  as  I  am,  to  abide  conse 
quences. 

The  sober  men,  men  of  business,  men  of  independence,  and  of 
candor,  all  like  it,  this  way.  Mr.  Clay's  friends,  and  the  scheming 
partisans  are  very  angry. 

For  the  present,  I  take  no  notice  of  comments. 

Yours  affectionately  DANL.  WEBSTER. 

To  Fletcher  Webster? 

FRANKLIN  Oct  15.  42 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  We  have  been  here  now  a  week,  in  admirable 
weather,  &  I  have  traversed  the  mountains  &  vallies,  to  great  ad 
vantage  to  my  health.  My  catarrh  has  disappeared,  &  I  feel  in  all 
respects  tolerably  well.  I  go  to  Boston  on  the  19th.  &  if  Mr 
Derrick  shall  have  arrived,  with  the  Treaty,  I  shall  make  haste  to 
Washington. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  quarter.  You  see  what  a  dust 
my  speech  has  raised.  It  is  no  more  than  I  anticipated.  I  am 
sorry  the  Intelligencer  acts  so  foolishly ;  but  that  is  its  own  affair. 
The  Speech  is  printing  in  pamphlet  form,  in  Boston,  &  will  be 
widely  circulated.  I  have  directed  an  early  copy  to  be  sent  to  the 
President. 

As  they  send  me  no  newspapers,  I  know  not  what  has  been 

1  From  a  copy  in  Edward  Everett's  Papers. 

2  Speech  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  Sept.  30,  1842,  after  the  negotiation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington. 

8  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 
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going  on,  for  the  last  ten  days ;  only  that  I  see  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  whether  the  Whigs  have  not  lost  Maryland.  On  arriving  at 
Boston,  I  shall  see  the  state  of  things  —  meet  Mr  Gushing  &  other 
friends,  &  write  you  again. 

Your  mother  has  enjoyed  this  visit  very  much,  &  her  health  is 
excellent.  Mr  &  Mrs  Paige  have  been  a  week  with  us,  &  left  us 
yesterday.  The  season  has  been  good,  &  the  crops  abundant. 
The  whole  scene,  &  all  its  associations,  are  interesting  to  me.  I 
like  much  to  be  here,  &  sometimes  think  it  may  probably  happen 
that  I  shall  end  my  days,  in  the  spot  of  my  first  remembrances  & 
consciousness.  Yrs  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER 


THE   RESIGNATION   OF   GENERAL   CASS. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

MARSHFIELD  Oct  5,  1842. 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  The  English  Despatches  were  sent  to  me,  this 
Evening,  and  I  have  looked  them  over,  sent  to  you  what  was  for 
the  Department,  and  packed  and  sent  off  other  person's  letters. 

I  send  you  a  despatch  from  Mr  Everett,  and  a  private  letter, 
both  of  which  please  show  the  President. 

I  enclose  also  Genl  Cass'  letter,  which  you  will  please  lay  be 
fore  the  President,  and  take  his  orders  upon.  He  will  probably 
direct  you  to  write  a  civil  answer,  thanking  the  Genl.  for  his 
faithful  and  useful  services  abroad,  and  yielding  to  his  wishes  to 
return  to  the  Country.  It  ought,  I  think,  to  be  rather  a  cordial 
letter,  as  I  believe  Genl  C  is  coming  home  with  some  expectation 
of  acting  a  political  part. 

The  President  will  readily  give  the  proper  directions 

Tomorrow  morning  I  leave  for  New  Hampshire 

Yours  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER. 

Continue  to  write  me  regularly  as  Healey  will  forward  the  letters 


THE  RATIFICATION   OF  THE   TREATY. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.2 

BOSTON  October  19,  1842 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  The  Britannia  arrived  yesterday,  but  brought 
no  Mr.  Derrick,  &  no  Treaty.  I  am  not  a  little  disappointed  at  this, 
as  Lord  Ashburton  arrived  out  as  early  as  Septr.  23.  We  have 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

VOL.  iv.  —  25 
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no  public  despatch  from  Mr  Everett,  but  from  his  private  letter  I 
am  led  to  suppose,  that  the  delay,  in  regard  to  the  ratification, 
was  occasioned,  first  by  Lord  Ashburton's  proceeding  to  his  own 
residence,  on  arriving  at  Portsmouth,  instead  of  proceeding  imme 
diately  to  London,  &  secondly  by  the  absence  of  several  members 
of  the  Govt.  from  London,  on  visits  to  their  respective  residences. 
Mr  Everett  expresses  no  doubt  of  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty, 
altho.  it  appears,  that  a  writer  in  the  Chronicle,  supposed  to  be 
Lord  Palmerston,  attacks  it  vehemently,  &  calls  it  Lord  Ashburton's 
capitulation.  We  may  look  for  Derrick  by  the  next  Steam  Ship. 

I  have  just  returned  from  N.  H.  &  shall  wait  no  longer  for  the 
Treaty,  but  proceed  to  Washington  next  week.  Give  my  best  re 
gards  to  the  President.  The  result  of  the  election  in  Ohio  creates 
surprise  &  astonishment,  with  the  prescriptive  Whigs  in  this  quar 
ter.  But  it  need  surprise  no  man  of  sense.  New  York  will  follow 
suit,  without  doubt ;  &  if  Govr.  Davis  can  get  thro  in  this  State, 
with  such  a  load  as  he  has  to  carry,  he  will  do  well.  It  is  obvious, 
that  the  political  power  in  the  Country  is  falling  back,  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  outnumbered  by  the  Whigs,  in  1840. 
All  this  was  to  have  been  expected,  from  the  violence  &  injustice 
which  have  characterized  the  conduct  of  the  Whig  leaders. 

The  state  of  things,  now  certain  to  exist  three  weeks  hence, 
will  call  on  the  President,  &  all  who  wish  well  to  his  Administra 
tion,  to  consider  deeply  &  seriously  of  what  shall  be  done,  for  the 
future.  Yrs  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Fletcher  Webster.  Oct  2o,  '42 

DEAR  F.,  —  I  write  you,  under  date  of  yesterday  a  letter,  such 
as,  that  if  you  see  fit,  you  can  send  to  the  President,  respecting 
the  Treaty,  &c.  &c.  I  had  no  letter  from  Derrick,  but  looked 
into  his  note  to  you.  You  had  better  not  show  that  note  to  the 
President,  as  he  might  think  Mr  Everett  had  not  pressed  for  an 
early  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  as  urgently  as  he  might  have  done. 

Yrs  truly  D.  WEBSTER 


DECLINATION  OP  A  PUBLIC  DINNER  AT  NEW  YORK. 

To  Messrs.  George  G-riswold  and  Others,  New  York.1 

BOSTON,  October  28,  1842. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  17th  of  this  month,  inviting  me  to  a  public  din- 

1  From  the  National  Intelligencer,  Nov.  2,  1812. 
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ner  in  the  city  of  New  York,  from  a  desire  that  an  opportunity  might 
be  afforded  for  a  public  expression  of  approbation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  duties  of  the  office  I  hold  have  been  discharged. 

Few  things,  gentlemen,  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me  than  to 
meet  you,  and  all  such  of  your  fellow-citizens  as  might  desire  it, 
on  any  occasion  of  friendly  intercourse.  But  I  must  pray  you  to 
excuse  me  from  accepting  your  invitation  to  a  dinner,  as  my  duties 
summon  me  to  Washington,  from  which  my  absence  has  already 
been  much  longer  continued,  by  the  state  of  my  health  and  other 
causes,  than  I  had  intended  or  expected. 

It  is  impossible,  gentlemen,  for  me  to  read  your  letter  and  the 
names  appended  to  it,  without  feelings  of  peculiar  gratification. 
I  am  confident  that  you  intend  me  no  empty  compliment  —  no 
merely  formal  commendation.  The  magnitude  of  the  interests 
which  have  been  in  some  measure,  confided  to  my  care,  your 
thorough  acquaintance  with  those  interests,  and  the  great  stake 
you  have  in  their  preservation  and  security,  assure  me  at  once  of 
the  sincerity  of  your  approbation,  and  lead  me  to  feel  that  it  may 
not  be  altogether  undeserved.  For  my  endeavor  to  serve  the 
country,  in  the  high  matters  connected  with  its  foreign  relations, 
I  can  enjoy  no  reward  so  rich  and  lasting  as  the  success  of  those 
endeavors,  and  the  sanction  of  the  public  judgment.  The  duties 
of  the  Department  of  State  undoubtedly  demand  intelligence  and 
active  care  from  the  hands  to  which  they  are  confided.  In  the 
latter  of  these,  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  not  been  deficient. 
They  demand,  also,  in  an  especial  manner,  a  high  American  feel 
ing,  and  a  comprehensive  regard  to  the  honor  and  interests  of  the 
whole  country.  I  have  sought  most  certainly,  on  all  occasions,  to 
be  governed  by  these  sentiments,  and  am  most  happy  to  know 
that  in  your  opinion  their  influence  is  visible  in  the  management 
of  the  concerns  which  have  been  entrusted  to  me. 

In  the  late  negotiation  with  the  English  Envoy,  I  acted  of 
course  by  the  authority  and  under  the  direction  of  the  President. 
If  the  immediate  labor  devolved  on  me,  the  constant  supervision 
and  final  sanction  belonged  to  him.  The  occasion  was  doubtless 
of  high  importance,  and  caused  many  interesting  and  delicate 
subjects  to  come  up  for  consideration  and  discussion.  Several  of 
these  have  been  settled  by  positive  stipulations  ;  others  have  been 
treated  by  diplomatic  correspondence ;  in  all,  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  you  think  the  rights  of  the  nation  and  the  principles  of  public 
law  have  been  upheld  and  maintained. 
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I  trust,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  not  receive  my  declining  your 
invitation  as  evidence  that  I  place  less  than  the  highest  estimation 
upon  it,  as  a  testimonial  of  regard  and  approbation.  From  no 
source  could  such  a  testimonial  come  with  more  claim  to  pro 
found  consideration,  or  calling  more  emphatically  for  my  sincere 
and  hearty  thanks.  Circumstances  apparent  in  the  columns  of 
signatures  give  to  your  letter  a  character  of  the  highest  value. 
They  teach  me  that  no  considerations  should  be  allowed  to  draw 
us  aside  from  the  course  of  public  duty,  and  that  upright  inten 
tion,  impartiality,  independent  purpose,  and  fidelity  to  our  com 
mon  country,  will  find  their  reward. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  most  sincere  regard,  your  friend  and 
obedient  servant,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


HENRY  CLAY  AND  THE  PRESIDENTIAL   NOMINATION. 
To  John  P.  Healey,  Boston* 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  21,  1842. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Gov'r  Armstrong  has  written  me  that  in  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Buckingham  it  appeared  to  them  expedient 
that  my  two  letters  to  you  should  be  published.  Yery  many  other 
friends  have  expressed  similar  opinions.  I  have  concluded  to  con 
sent  to  the  publication  of  the  first  letter,  unless,  upon  further  re 
flection,  friends  should  have  changed  their  opinions.  I  wish  you 
to  see  Gov.  Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Buckingham,  on  receipt  of  this ; 
and  should  be  glad  also  if  you  would  consult  Mr.  C.  P.  Curtis ; 
and  if  they  concur,  let  the  first  letter  be  immediately  published 
in  the  Courier.  I  enclose  a  heading  or  introductory  paragraph, 
which  may  be  altered  as  may  be  thought  best.  It  will,  very  likely, 
be  necessary  hereafter  to  publish  the  second  letter  ;  but  the  publi 
cation  of  the  first  will  be  enough,  I  think,  for  the  present. 

In  a  memorandum  enclosed  you  will  see  noticed  one  error  of  the 
pen,  which  please  correct,  and  then  give  the  letter  as  it  is. 

Yrs  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

From  the  Boston  Courier,  November  29, 1843. 

In  August  last,  John  P.  Healey,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  a  member  of  the  Whig 
State  Central  Committee,  wrote  to  Mr.  Webster  asking  his  opinion  upon  the 

1  Mr.  Webster's  letter  of  Aug.  24,  1842,  and  the  introductory  paragraph,  which 
he  also  wrote,  were  printed  in  the  Boston  Courier  of  Nov.  29, 1842.  The  letters  to 
Mr.  Healey,  dated  August  26  and  Nov.  21, 1842,  are  printed  from  the  originals,  in  Mr. 
Webster's  handwriting,  by  permission  of  Miss  Helen  Richards  Healey. 
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expediency  of  making  a  nomination  of  President  at  the  Whig  State  Conven 
tion,  then  soon  to  be  held  in  Boston. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry  Mr.  Webster  wrote  two  letters.  These  letters 
having  been  seen  by  several  of  his  friends,  they  have  suggested  to  him  the 
propriety  of  publishing  them  (notwithstanding  they  were  written  as  private 
letters)  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  opinions  expressed  by  him  at  Faneuil 
Hall  on  the  30th  of  September  had  been  previously  communicated  in  a  frank 
and  friendly  spirit  to  the  leading  Whigs  of  the  State. 

He  has  consented  to  the  publication  of  one  of  these  letters,  and  deems  that 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  intended,  at  least  for  the  present. 

We  give  the  letter  below.  The  words  italicized  by  us  are  underscored  in 
the  original : 

To  John  P.  Healey. 

WASHINGTON,  August  24,  1842 

DEAR  SIR,  —  My  advice  to  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  (which 
I  fear  they  are  not  likely  to  have  great  respect  for)  would  be  by 
no  means  to  commit  the  State,  at  this  moment,  to  anybody. 
Events  of  magnitude  are  constantly  unfolding.  Next  year  at  this 
time  will  be  quite  in  season,  and  nothing  appears  to  me  to  be 
necessary  now,  but  to  make  a  strong  rally  for  the  State  govern 
ment.  Such  is  Mr.  Clay's  present  position  that  no  one  can  fail  to 
see  the  awkwardness  of  pushing  him  at  the  present  moment. 
Such  a  proceeding  can  do  him  no  good,  and  I  fear  would  be  sure 
to  give  the  state  to  the  Locofocos.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that 
these  premature  nominations  have  not  helped  the  Whig  cause,  in 
States  in  which  elections  have  been  held,  such  as  North  Carolina, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  <fcc.  My  own  opinion  is  that  equally  bad  effects 
would  follow  the  same  policy,  if  adopted  in  Massachusetts.  I 
write  this  in  confidence,  but  you  may  show  it  to  one  or  two  of  the 
Committee.  I  never  had  a  stronger  opinion  upon  any  political 
question.  I  pray  you  preserve  this  letter,  as  I  keep  no  copy. 

Yours,  truly  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  John  P.  Healey.  Aug  26>  ,42 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  wrote  you  two  days  ago,  and  now  will  add  a  word 
or  two  more,  on  the  same  subject ;  but  this  is  for  your  private 
eye.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  Mass.  Whig  Convention  resolving, 
if  they  must  go  so  far,  tho'  they  would  do  better  to  say  nothing 
about  it,  that  "  if  Mr.  Clay  shall  be  the  leading  candidate  of  the 
Whigs,  &c,  they  would  support  him  cordially,  &c."  But  to  nomi 
nate  him,  or  endeavor  to  pledge  the  Whigs  of  the  State  for  him, 
would  be  little  short  of  insanity.  He  has  no  degree  of  reasonable 
prospect  of  being  elected.  Notwithstanding  his  partisans  make  so 
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much  noise,  if  you  ask  where  the  votes  are  to  come  from,  nobody 
can  tell.  He  has  not  a  particle  of  chance  in  Pennsylvania,  Vir 
ginia,  or  any  Atlantic  State  south  of  Virginia,  nor  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Illinois  or  Michigan.  New  York,  if  she  sup 
port  any  Whig,  will  support  Scott;  and  Mr.  Clay  can  have  no 
reasonable  hope  of  Connecticut,  Maine,  or  New  Hampshire.  He 
may  reckon  perhaps,  on  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
but  the  first  of  the  two  last  of  these  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  and 
Kentucky  herself  has  come  within  an  ace  of  revolution  this  month. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  coming  elections,  wherever  they  are  made  to 
turn  on  Mr.  Clay,  will  terminate  disastrously.  I  advise  the  Whigs 
of  Massachusetts,  therefore,  to  rally  round  their  State  Govern 
ment.  They  are  all  Gov.  Davis,  or  might  all  agree,  I  suppose, 
upon  Mr.  Adams.  But  they  cannot  all  agree  to  enter  the  lists 
under  the  Clay  banner.  I  look  upon  this  matter  at  present  only 
as  it  is  likely  to  affect  the  State  election,  and  am  anxious  that  the 
Whigs  of  the  Commonwealth  should  not,  by  a  premature  move 
ment  on  general  politics,  endanger  the  result  of  that  election. 

These  are  my  opinions,  freely  given  since  asked  by  you,  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  press  them  officiously  upon  others.  I  pray  you  regard 
this  as  quite  confidential.  Yours  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


THE  BANKRUPT   LAW. 

To  Fletcher  Webster .*  [December,  1842] 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  Let  not  the  persons  interested  in  the  repeal  of 
the  Bankrupt  Law  despair.  Stand  firm,  all  friends.  Stronger 
gales  than  this  have  been  met  with,  &  ridden  out.  If  a  repeal 
Bill  comes  to  the  President,  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 

Yrs  D.  W. 


CLAY'S   COMPROMISE   BILL. 
To  John  P.  Healey? 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  15th,  1842. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  somewhere  a  copy  in  my  own  handwriting 
of  one  of  the  Sections,  I  think  the  sixth,  of  Mr.  Clay's  compromise 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society.     A  bill  to  repeal  the  Bankrupt  Law  was  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
December  8, 1842,  and  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Everett  on  December  18.    The  bill  passed 
the  House  January  17,  and  the  Senate  February  25,  1843. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Miss 
Helen  Richards  Healey. 
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Bill  as  he  first  drew  it  and  handed  it  round  to  his  friends,  in  his 
own  handwriting. 

This  I  have  preserved  as  proof,  and  it  is  full  proof,  of  Mr.  Clay's 
intention  to  abandon  protection  altogether  after  1842.  The  copy 
was  made  on  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  which  was  folded  crosswise, 
with  a  title  on  the  outside,  near  the  end,  "  Mr.  Clay's  bill,"  or 
"  The  Sixth  Section  of  Mr.  Clay's  bill,"  or  some  such  memoran 
dum.  The  paper  was  filed  with  half  a  dozen,  or  a  dozen  others  of 
various  character,  all  tied  round  with  a  string. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  put  my  hand  upon  this  paper  since  the 
general  derangement  of  things  incident  to  breaking  up  my  house 
hold  and  removing  everything  from  my  library,  in  going  to  Europe 
in  '39.  There  are  some  boxes  of  papers  taken  from  the  House, 
which  were  carried  to  the  office  and  stand  in  my  little  room.  One 
of  the  boxes,  I  remember,  is  marked  "  family  papers."  I  think 
there  are  others  also.  I  will  be  obliged  to  you  at  your  earliest 
leisure  to  make  search  among  these  for  the  paper  which  I  have 
described  above. 

Do  not  devolve  this  work  upon  anybody  else,  as  these  are  papers 
which  I  do  not  wish  anyone  else  to  see. 

Yours  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


THE   PILGRIM   FATHERS. 

To  Thomas  Fessenden  and  Others.1 

WASHINGTON,  December  19,  1842. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  be  among  you  on 
the  22d.,  but  my  heart  is  always  with  those  who,  on  that  occasion, 
render  honor  to  the  virtues  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

The  simple  language  of  the  venerable  Historian  of  Connecticut 
is,  that  our  ancestors  came  hither  "  to  settle  on  bare  creation." 
But  they  acted  on  principles,  and  set  an  example,  which  converted 
this  bare  creation  into  as  fair  an  inheritance  as  has  ever  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  man.  Providence  disciplines  rnea  for  the  tasks  which 
they  are  called  on  to  perform ;  and  the  difficulties  which  these 
emigrants  encountered,  were  hardly  more  than  were  requisite  to 
give  them  the  fearlessness,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  hardihood  of 
character,  which  were  demanded  by  their  situation. 

For  all  their  toils  they  were  rewarded  by  their  success,  by  the 

1  From  a  draft  of  the  letter,  not  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  but  signed  by 
him ;  owned  by  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar. 
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sense  of  duty  well  performed,  and  by  the  happy  consciousness  that 
they  had  been  made  instruments,  by  which  God  had  introduced 
civilization  and  Christianity,  into  a  new  world. 

Happy  founders  of  a  new  Society !     Fortunate  benefactors  of 
succeeding  times !     May  all  who  enjoy  the  blessings  secured  by 
their  efforts,  cherish  their  memories,  and  imitate  their  virtues. 
I  am,  Gentlemen,  with  regard, 

Yours,  DANL  WEBSTER. 


THE  EXPENSE  OF  A  MISSION  TO  CHINA. 
To  John  Quincy  Adams}- 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  WASHINGTON  9th  January  1843 

SIR,  —  In  answer  to  your  inquiries  this  morning,  I  have  to 
say  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  Department  is  not  able 
to  give  an  exact  estimate  of  the  probable  expenses  of  a  Mission 
to  China.  The  expense  of  repairing  to  the  place  will  of  course, 
exceed  that  of  proceeding  to  a  Court  in  Europe ;  a  sum  at  least 
equal  to  that  allowed  Ministers  at  other  Courts,  as  an  annual 
salary,  it  is  presumed  will  be  deemed  reasonable ;  the  Com 
missioner  or  Minister,  will  need  the  services,  of  an  American 
Secretary,  and  a  Chinese  Secretary  or  Interpreter  ;  and  what 
may  be  the  extent  of  necessary  contingent  disbursements,  cannot 
well  be  foreseen.  If  the  Committee  and  Congress  see  no  objec 
tion  to  such  a  course,  it  appears  to  the  Department  that  an 
appropriation  of  a  sum,  in  gross,  say  $40,000  for  the  expenses  of 
a  Mission  to  China,  might  be  a  useful  mode  of  providing  for  the 
expenses  of  the  mission  at  its  inception. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Your  obedt  Servant, 

DANL.  WEBSTER 
To  John  Quincy  Adams? 

DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  January  30th  1843 

Mr  Webster  begs  to  make  his  regards  to  Mr  Adams  and  to 
make  a  suggestion  respecting  the  Bill  reported  by  him,  provid 
ing  for  the  Mission  to  China.  Mr  Webster  supposes  that  it  may 
have  been  Mr  Adams'  intention  in  making  reference  to  the  Act 
of  July  1790,  to  have  done  so  only  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 

1  From  the  original,  in  the  John  Quincy  Adams  Papers ;  it  is  not  in  Mr.  Web 
ster's  handwriting,  but  is  signed  by  him. 

2  From  a  manuscript  in  the  John  Quincy  Adams  Papers ;  not  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting. 
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the  modes  of  accounting ;  and  if  this  were  all,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  word  "  restrictions,"  might  not  be  so  construed  as 
to  exceed  that  intent. 

Notwithstanding  the  provision  for  a  gross  sum,  it  may  be 
thought  perhaps  that  the  reference  to  the  former  law  would 
limit  the  salary  of  the  Minister  or  Commissioner  to  $9000  and 
that  of  the  Secretary  to  1350  inclusive  of  all  their  personal 
services,  and  other  expenses. 


THE   OREGON   QUESTION. 
To  Edward  Everett1 

WASHINGTON,  Jan'y  29, 1843. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Your  despatch  and  private  letter  by  the 
"  Caledonia,"  (Jan'y  3d)  were  received  yesterday,  and  I  write 
this  hastily,  as  it  must  leave  Washington  to-morrow  morning,  in 
order  to  reach  the  vessel  at  Boston  before  her  departure  on  the 
1st  of  February. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  the  business  of  the  Oregon  Terri 
tory  is  exciting  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  Congress.  A  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Dr.  Linn,  not  only  for  extending 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  our  citizens  in  that  region,  (after  the 
example  of  the  English  statute,)  but  also  making  prospective 
regulations  for  granting  lands  to  settlers.  This  latter  part  of  the 
measure  is  opposed,  as  being  inconsistent  with  existing  arrange 
ments  between  the  two  Governments.  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Berrien, 
Mr.  Choate,  Mr.  McDuffie,  and  others  have  spoken  strongly  in 
opposition  to  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Benton,  Dr.  Linn,  Mr.  McRoberts, 
and  other  western  gentlemen  in  favor  of  it.  The  probability  is, 
that  it  will  not  pass  the  Senate.  This  new  outbreak  of  interest 
and  zeal  for  Oregon  has  its  origin  in  motives  and  objects  this  side 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  truth  is,  there  are  lovers  of  agita 
tion;  and  when  most  topics  of  dispute  are  settled,  those  which 
remain  are  fallen  on  with  new  earnestness  and  avidity.  We  feel 
the  importance  of  settling  this  question  if  we  can  ;  but  we  fear 
embarrassments  and  difficulties,  not,  perhaps,  so  much  from  the 
subject  itself,  as  from  the  purposes  of  men,  and  of  parties,  con 
nected  with  it.  Mr.  Calhoun  distinguished  himself  by  his  support 
of  the  late  treaty.  You  know  his  position  before  the  country,  in 

1  From  the  original,  in  the  possession  of  Hon.  William  Everett ;  not  in  Mr.  Web 
ster's  handwriting,  but  signed  by  him. 
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regard  to  the  approaching  election  of  President.  Mr.  Benton,  as 
leader  of  the  Van  Buren  party,  or  at  least  of  the  more  violent 
part  of  it,  is  disposed  to  make  war  upon  everything  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  supports ;  and  seems  much  inclined  at  present  to  get 
up  an  anti-English  feeling,  whenever  and  wherever  possible. 
You  have  read  his  speech  on  the  treaty,  written  as  it  is  said,  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate.  In  the  spirit  of  this  speech  he 
fell  upon  Oregon  ;  and  the  treaty  and  the  Oregon  question  are 
now  under  discussion  together. 

I  have  conversed  with  the  President  since  he  was  made  ac 
quainted  with  the  contents  of  your  last  private  letter.  We  gather 
from  that,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Ashburton  are,  on  the 
whole,  of  opinion,  that  a  special  mission  would  hardly  be  advis 
able.  But  the  President  still  retains  a  strong  impression  that 
such  a  measure  would  be  useful. 

You  know  what  has  been  said  about  a  cession  of  California  to 
the  United  States.  England,  as  we  learn  from  you,  as  well  as 
from  other  sources,  would  rather  favor  such  a  transaction,  if  it 
might  be  the  means  of  settling  the  Oregon  business.  It  has 
occurred  to  me,  therefore,  to  consider,  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  make  a  tripartite  arrangement. 

1.  Mexico  to  cede  Upper  California  to  the  United  States. 

2.  United  States  to  pay  for  the  cession  millions  of  dollars. 

3.  Of  this   sum,  millions  to  be  paid  to  citizens  of 
U.  S.  having  claims  on  Mexico. 

4.  The  residue  to  English  subjects,  having  claims,  or  holding 
bonds,  against  Mexico. 

5.  The  line  between  U.  S.  and  England,  in  Oregon,  to  be  run 
pretty  much  as  I  mentioned  to  you. 

These  are  only  thoughts,  not  yet  shaped  into  opinions. 

The  truth  is,  if  we  negotiate  about  Oregon  alone,  I  hardly 
know  what  instructions  to  give  you  ;  because  I  cannot  tell  what 
sort  of  a  treaty  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  would  be  sure  to  agree  to. 
Here  is  the  difficulty.  My  own  opinion  of  the  value  of  that  whole 
country  is  by  no  means  as  high  as  that  of  many  others.  It  is  a 
poor  country,  in  comparison  with  the  U.  States,  or  even  with 
California.  And  if  our  most  mischievous  spirit  of  party  could  be 
laid,  I  have  no  doubt  a  proper  adjustment  of  all  disputes  respect 
ing  the  territory  might  readily  be  effected.  But  almost  any 
treaty  would  be  opposed  ;  and  "  two-thirds  "  is  a  great  majority, 
to  be  expected  on  any  measure,  in  the  present  state  of  things 
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here.  If  we  are  to  treat  on  this  question,  as  a  distinct  and  un 
connected  matter,  there  would  be  some  advantage  in  entering  on 
the  negotiation  here,  as  during  the  session  of  Congress  we  might 
be  able  to  ascertain  what  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Senate. 
But  I  fear  that  this  Department  and  Mr.  Fox  would  not  be  likely 
to  make  any  very  rapid  progress. 

I  ought  to  say,  that  we  do  not  yet  know  how  far  Mexico  would 
listen  to  the  idea  of  the  cession  of  California.  Mr.  Thompson 
has  been  instructed  to  sound  its  Government,  on  that  particular, 
but  we  have  as  yet  no  answer.  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  to 
Gen'l  Almonte  ;  but  he  has,  at  present,  no  instructions.  The 
revolutionary  state  of  that  Government,  its  war  with  Texas,  and 
Yucatan,  may  prove  favorable,  or  unfavorable,  to  the  cession, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  the  interests  and  objects  of  those 
in  power  at  the  moment. 

We  hope  to  hear  from  you  again  before  the  rising  of  Congress ; 
and  perhaps  your  next  communication  will  determine  the  Presi 
dent's  mind,  on  the  subject  of  the  extra  mission.  I  believe  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Cabinet  are  all  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  that 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  his  friends  in  the  Senate,  also  think  well  of  it. 
As  to  the  person  who  would  be  sent,  I  suppose  I  may  say  the 
President  would  probably  nominate  me,  if  I  should  incline  to  go ; 
but  it  is  a  question  I  should  have  great  doubts  about.  If  I  could 
see  a  strong  probability  of  effecting  loth  objects  —  California 
and  Oregon  —  I  should  not  decline  the  undertaking. 

You  are  aware  that  if  Congress  should  be  now  called  on  for 
an  appropriation  for  the  outfit  and  salary  of  a  Minister,  he  must 
be  nominated  to  the  Senate,  at  the  present  session,  according  to 
those  ideas  of  the  powers  of  the  President,  which  Southern  gentle 
men  (and  the  President  himself)  have  held.  This  may  probably 
oblige  the  President  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject, 
sooner  than  may  be  convenient,  or  might  be  wished. 

If  nothing  should  be  heard  from  you  before  the  3d  of  March, 
either  to  confirm  or  to  weaken  the  President's  present  impression, 
it  is  quite  probable  he  may  recommend  provision  for  the  mission 
to  Congress,  and  nominate  the  Minister ;  and  yet  not  despatch 
him  till  more  information  be  received,  or  further  consideration 
had.  If,  therefore,  you  should  hear  of  a  nomination,  you  will  not 
infer  that  a  mission  is  absolutely  decided  on. 

On  receipt  of  this,  I  wish  you  would  hold  a  free  and  confi 
dential  conversation  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  various  points 
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suggested  in  this  private  letter.  The  President  has  the  strongest 
desire  to  settle  this  Oregon  dispute,  as  well  as  every  other  dif 
ficulty  with  England.  We  all  fully  believe  that  the  English 
Government  is  animated  by  an  equally  just  and  friendly  spirit. 
Both  Governments,  undoubtedly,  would  rejoice  to  see  this  ob 
ject  accomplished  soon.  The  way  of  accomplishing  it,  then,  be 
comes  a  subject  for  mutual  consultation;  and  you  may  assure 
Lord  Aberdeen  of,  what  I  hope  he  does  not  doubt,  the  perfect  sin 
cerity,  good  faith,  and  spirit  of  amity,  with  which  we  shall  receive 
and  reciprocate  an  interchange  of  unofficial  opinions,  as  to  the 
course  which  the  interest  of  both  countries  requires  should  now 
be  adopted.1 

Your  answer  to  this  may  be  expected  by  the  steamer  which 
shall  leave  Liverpool  on  the  4th  of  March ;  and  on  its  receipt 
here  the  President  will  make  up  his  mind,  if  not  done  before,  as 
to  future  proceedings. 

No  gentleman  has  yet  been  named  as  successor  to  Gen'l  Cass. 
You  will  see  that  the  President  has  recommended  to  Congress  to 
make  provision  for  some  sort  of  a  mission  to  China.  If  the 
provision  should  be  ample,  and  you  were  in  the  country,  I  think 
I  should  advise  the  President  to  send  you  to  the  Celestial  Empire. 
It  would  be  a  mission  full  of  interest,  and  with  your  powers  of 
application  and  attainments  you  would  make  great  additions  to 
your  stock  of  ideas.  I  have  great  difficulty  in  fixing  on  a  proper 
person. 

Be  kind  enough  to  make  my  most  friendly  regards  to  your 
family,  and  believe  me  always  most  truly 

Your  friend  and  obedt.  servt. 

DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


PAPERS   SENT   TO   EX-PRESIDENT  ADAMS. 
To  John  Quincy  Adams.* 

Monday  Feb.  6  1843 

DEAR  SIR,  —  These  papers  appear  to  come  from  Wareham,  a 
town,  I  believe,  which  is  part  of  the  District  which  you  now  rep 
resent.  I  am  sorry  a  corner  of  the  paper  is  torn,  but  the  sense 
can  be  made  out.  I  place  it  at  your  disposition. 

Yours  with  great  regard  DANL.  WEBSTER 

1  See  Mr.  Webster's  letter  on  the  Oregon  Question,  written  to  Mr.  Everett,  No 
vember  28,  1842,  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  II.  pp.  153-156. 

2  From  the  original  in  the  John  Quincy  Adams  Papers. 
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THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

To  Jared  Sparks.1 

WASHINGTON,  Mar:  11.  '43 

DEAR  SIR,  —  In  the  pressure  of  affairs,  at  the  close  of  the 
Session,  I  have  not  found  time  to  consider  the  questions  suggested 
by  you,  touching  that  part  of  the  Treaty  which  respects  the  navi 
gation  of  the  St.  Johns.  I  apprehend  no  practical  difficulty  on 
that  head ;  because  I  believe  all  the  considerable  People  in  the 
Province  will  be  entirely  disposed  to  give  every  facility  to  the 
introduction  of  American  lumber,  <fec,  into  the  River.  It  may 
be  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  discuss  Mr. 
Featherstonehaugh's  budget  of  questions.  He  is  a  vain  &  light 
man.  I  hope  you  have  read  Mr.  Choate's  speech.  On  the  Eastern 
&  Western  Boundary  questions,  he  is  very  able,  &  has  placed  them 
in  their  true  light. 

I  have  been  for  some  time  inclined  to  suggest  to  you,  whether 
your  Review  of  the  Treaty  should  not  be  divided  into  two  num 
bers,  or  parts ;  the  first  embracing  all  the  agreements  of  boundary, 
with  their  various  equivalents ;  the  correspondence  on  questions  of 
public  law,  especially  Impressment  of  Seamen.  I  confess  I  con 
sider  this  last  branch  of  the  subject  as  full  of  importance  ;  <fe,  if  it 
should  be  postponed,  should  much  desire  an  interview  with  you, 
which  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  holding. 

As  to  the  Boundary  subject,  you  understand  it  well.  What  is 
likely  to  be  overlooked  by  superficial  thinkers,  is  the  value  of 
Rouse's  Point.  England  will  never  visit  us  with  an  army  from 
Canada  for  the.  purpose  of  conquest ;  but  if  she  had  retained 
Rouse's  Point,  she  would  at  all  times,  have  access  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  &  might  in  two  days,  place  a  force  within  two  days'  march 
of  the  City  of  Albany.  The  defence  of  the  Country,  therefore, 
would  require  a  large  military  force  in  that  neighborhood. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation,  there  is  one  point  on  which 
I  wish  to  speak  to  you  very  freely,  even  at  the  hazard  of  a  well 
founded  imputation  of  some  vanity.  The  grand  stroke  was  to 
get  the  previous  consent  of  Maine  &  Massachusetts.  Nobody  else 
had  attempted  this;  it  had  occurred  to  nobody  else;  it  was  a 
movement  of  great  delicacy,  &  of  very  doubtful  result.  But  it 
was  made,  with  how  much  skill  &  judgment  in  the  manner,  you 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Sparks  Correspondence, 
Harvard  College  Library. 
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must  judge ;  &  it  succeeded,  &  to  this  success  the  fortunate  result 
of  the  whole  negotiation  is  to  be  attributed. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  with  great  regard,  yrs  DANL  WEBSTER 
You  notice  the  great  majorities,  with  which,  after  all  the  high 
sounding  notes  of  opposition,  the  appropriations  for  the  Treaty 
passed  both  Houses.  There  is,  probably,  no  instance  of  a  similar 
approach  to  unanimity.  In  the  Senate,  4  votes  were  found  against 
it ;  in  the  House  about  40. 


THE   MISSION   TO   CHINA. 
To  JZdward  JZverett.1 

WASHINGTON,  IQth  March,  1843. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — In  an  official  dispatcli  of  this  date,  I  commu 
nicate  to  you  your  appointment  as  commissioner  to  China.  It 
was  not  expected  that  any  appointment  would  have  been  made  so 
soon.  The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House  under  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Adams,  gave  the  President  an  authority  to  be  exercised  when 
ever  he  should  think  proper.  While  it  was  in  the  Senate,  and  at 
the  very  last  hour  of  the  session,  an  amendment  was  made  requir 
ing  the  assent  of  the  Senate  to  the  appointment  of  a  commis 
sioner.  An  immediate  nomination,  therefore,  became  necessary. 
Your  name  was  sent  in,  and  the  nomination  confirmed  with  very 
general  satisfaction.  I  believe,  indeed,  without  any  opposition. 

The  appointment  gives,  I  think,  universal  pleasure.  The  Presi 
dent  is  sincerely  desirous  that  you  should  accept  the  appointment, 
because  he  thinks  you  eminently  fitted  to  fulfil  its  duties. 

You  see  it  said  in  the  newspapers  that  the  object  in  nominating 
you  to  China  is  to  make  way  for  your  humble  servant  to  go  to  Lon 
don.  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  truth  about  this  without  reserve. 

I  believe  the  President  thinks  that  there  might  be  some  advan 
tages  from  an  undertaking  by  me  to  settle  remaining  difficulties 
with  England.  I  suppose  this  led  him  to  entertain  the  idea, 
now  abandoned  (at  least  for  the  present),  of  an  extra  mission  ; 
but,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  I  have  no  wish  to  go  to  Eng 
land —  not  the  slightest.  To  succeed  you  in  England  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  carrying  on  for  a  year  or  two  the  general  business 
of  the  mission  is  what  I  could  not  think  of.  I  do  not  mean  only  that 
I  would  not  be  the  occasion  of  transferring  you  elsewhere  for  any 
such  purpose ;  but  I  mean  that,  if  the  place  were  vacant,  I  would 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection. 
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not  accept  an  appointment  to  fill  it,  unless  I  knew  that  something 
might  be  done  beyond  the  ordinary  routine  of  duties.  At  present 
I  see  little  or  no  prospect  of  accomplishing  any  great  objects. 

Embarrassed  as  the  Administration  is  here,  and  difficult  as 
are  the  questions  with  which  it  has  to  deal,  I  find  my  hopes  of 
success  faint.  Besides,  I  do  not  know  who  is  to  fill  this  place 
(which  I  suppose  I  shall  soon  vacate),  and  therefore  cannot  antici 
pate  the  instructions  which  I  might  receive.  The  President  is 
most  anxious  to  signalize  his  administration  by  an  adjustment  of 
the  remaining  difficulties  with  England,  and  by  the  making  of  a 
beneficial  commercial  arrangement.  If,  for  that  purpose,  a  nego 
tiation  could  be  carried  on  here,  I  would  give  the  President  all  the 
aid  in  my  power,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  in  carrying  it  forward. 
But,  without  seeing  clearly  how  I  was  to  get  through,  and  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  result,  I  could  not  consent  to  cross  the  water.  I 
wish  you,  therefore,  to  feel  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  your 
appointment  to  China  had  not  its  origin  in  any  degree  in  a  desire 
that  your  present  place  should  be  vacated.  If  it  were  vacant  now, 
or  should  be  vacated  by  you,  there  is  not  one  chance  in  a  thousand 
that  I  should  fill  it.1 

In  a  former  communication,  if  not  in  more  than  one,  I  hinted  to 
you  that  we  had  thought  of  you  for  China.  We  are  now  in  hourly 
expectation  of  the  Great  Western  from  Liverpool,  March  llth, 
and  coming  by  way  of  Madeira ;  and  the  packet  from  Liverpool  of 
the  4th  ult.  may  be  looked  for  in  eight  or  nine  days.  In  writing 
to  me,  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  conveyances,  you  may  possibly 
have  said  something  about  China.  If  I  should  find  you  speaking 
upon  the  subject  of  the  mission,  as  if  it  were  entirely  out  of  the 
case  for  you  to  think  of  it,  perhaps  the  President  would  be  author 
ized  to  consider  such  declaration  as  a  declining.  Your  language 
must,  however,  be  very  strong  before  he  would  give  it  that 
construction. 

You  will  observe  that,  while  the  Act  of  Congress  imposes  a  limit 
on  your  annual  compensation,  it  does  not  affect  the  President's 
discretion  in  regard  to  an  outfit.  The  President  is  not  only  de 
sirous,  but  anxious  that  you  should  undertake  the  mission,  as  he 
knows  nobody  so  well  qualified,  and  he  is  disposed  to  be  as  liberal 
in  his  allowance  as  the  law  and  his  public  duty  will  allow.  The 
extent  of  contingent  expenditures  cannot  be  foreseen,  nor  the  dura- 

1  Newspapers  of  the  time  had  charged  that  Mr.  Webster  had  suggested  the 
appointment  because  he  desired  to  succeed  Mr.  Everett  in  England. 
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tion  of  the  mission  known.  If  it  should  be  longer  than  was  contem 
plated,  or  the  contingencies  were  greater,  and  necessarily  so  great 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  paid  out  of  the  specific  appropriation, 
aided,  as  far  as  might  be  proper,  by  the  fund  for  general  contin 
gencies  of  foreign  intercourse,  Congress  will  soon  be  in  session 
again,  and  no  doubt  would  readily  make  all  further  necessary 
appropriations. 

It  is  not  intended  to  dazzle  the  emperor  by  show,  nor  soothe 
him  by  presents.  Still  the  mission  should  be  respectable,  and  the 
commissioner  should  have  the  means  proper  and  necessary  to 
carry  forward  the  undertaking. 

March  14^A.  —  The  Great  Western  arrived  at  New  York  on  the 
12th,  and  we  ought  to  have  received  whatever  she  brought  for  us 
last  evening  ;  but  nothing  came.  As  her  route  was  to  be  circu 
itous,  perhaps  nothing  was  sent  by  her,  but  I  incline  to  think 
some  accident  happened  to  delay  the  bag  at  New  York.  As  the 
vessel  sails  on  her  return  on  the  16th,  any  thing  for  Europe  must 
be  mailed  here  to-day.  I  shall  remain  in  the  department  till 
the  arrival  of  the  mail  this  evening  (eight  o'clock),  and,  if  any 
thing  comes  from  you,  will  acknowledge  it,  and  contrive  to  get 
my  letters  to  New  York  in  season  by  express  or  otherwise. 

I  see  that  a  debate  has  been  had  in  the  Lords  on  the  treaty, 
right  of  search,  etc. ,  and  that  a  discussion  on  the  same  topics  was 
expected  to  occur  in  the  Commons  on  the  28d. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  to  send  to  you,  by  this  conveyance,  a 
dispatch,  in  reply  to  that  read  to  me  by  Mr.  Fox  from  Lord  Aber 
deen.  The  paper  is  drawn  ;  but  I  am  now  inclined  to  wait  till  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  reading  the  debates  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

The  Liverpool  packet,  now  out  ten  days,  may  be  expected  in  six 
or  seven  more,  and  will  be  likely  to  bring  us  the  "  tart  reply,  the 
learning,  and  the  logic  and  the  wit." 

Mr.  Adams  came  to  see  me  yesterday.  He  feels  the  greatest 
anxiety  that  you  should  undertake  the  Chinese  mission,  which  he 
regards  as  a  most  important  affair.  I  think  Fletcher  "Webster 
will  go  out  as  secretary.  I  might  have  mentioned,  when  speaking 
of  your  compensation,  that,  if  you  return  to  the  United  States 
before  departing  to  China,  you  will,  of  course,  have  your  return 
allowances. 

F.  W.  thinks  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  go  by  the  Mediter 
ranean  and  the  overland  route.  That  might  be  done,  and  a  vessel- 
of-war,  sent  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  advance,  might  take  you 
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up  at  Aden  or  Bombay.     In  all  these  things  your  wishes  would  be 
much  consulted.      Your  friend  and  obedient  servant,         D.  W. 

To  Caleb   Cushing.1 

WASHINGTON,  Monday,  Mar.  29-43. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  which  I  received 
two  days  ago.  I  believe  you  have  decided  right,  in  withdrawing 
your  name  for  the  present  as  a  candidate  for  Congress.  If  there 
should  be  again  no  choice,  a  different  aspect  of  things  might  pre 
sent  itself. 

So  backward  and  cold  is  the  season,  that  it  is  hardly  likely  I 
shall  get  North  earlier  than  the  first  of  May.  In  the  meantime 
I  want  to  see  you  much,  and  think  it  necessary  you  should  come 
here  for  a  day  or  two.  I  suppose  you  care  nothing  about  being  at 
home  next  Monday  ;  and  therefore  suppose  you  set  out  for  the 
South  on  receipt  of  this.  Important  things,  in  which  you  are 
concerned  are  to  be  thought  about  and  talked  about.  I  believe 
the  President  intends  to  offer  you  a  Department.  I  wish  you  to 
have  this,  then  again  there  is  China,  if  Mr.  Everett  should  decline 
the  mission.2 

It  is  high  time  some  of  these  things  were  settled.  I  pray  you 
come  and  see  us  soon  as  you  can.  The  picture  has  arrived  from 
North  Bend.  Yrs.  truly,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


THE   CASS   CORRESPONDENCE. 
To   General  Lewis  Cass,  Detroit,  Mich.B 

WASHINGTON,  March  16,  1843. 

SIR,  —  Your  letter  of  March  7th  has  been  received  this  morn 
ing  ;  and  I  have  hastily  glanced,  and  only  glanced,  at  one  or  two 
of  its  first  pages. 

My  last  official  letter  to  you  was  in  the  clerk's  hands  for  copy 
ing  when  you  arrived  in  this  city.  You  remember,  doubtless,  the 
various  conversations  between  you  and  myself,  and  the  President 
and  yourself,  and  the  considerations  which  led  to  the  postpone 
ment  of  the  delivery  of  that  letter  to  you.  Indeed  there  was,  as 
you  know,  no  wish  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  find  a  necessity 

1  Letters  and  Times  of  the  Tylers,  Vol.  III.  p.  110. 

2  Edward  Everett  declined  the  Chinese  Mission,  and  Caleb  Cushing  was  appointed 
by  President  Tyler.     He  had  previously  been  nominated  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
but  the  nomination  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

8  From  the  National  Intelligencer,  March  23,  1843. 
VOL.  iv.  —  26 
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for  answering  your  letter  of  December  llth.  But  gentlemen,  not 
remarkably  friendly  to  the  President,  though  expressing  high  re 
gard  for  you,  pressed  call  after  call  for  your  correspondence  with 
this  Department ;  and  it  became  indispensable  to  furnish  it.  You 
will  remember,  also,  that  I  mentioned  to  you  on  your  leaving  the 
city  that  if  such  calls  were  persisted  in  the  letter  must  be  sent ; 
and  that  to  this  you  answered  "  that  it  might  be  transmitted  to 
you  whenever  found  necessary,  and  that  you  should  make  no  reply 
to  it." 

At  more  leisure  I  shall  peruse  your  letter  carefully,  and  if  I 
think  occasion  requires  it,  shall  write  you  again ;  but  that  letter 
and  this,  and  any  future  correspondence  on  the  subject  must  be 
regarded  as  private ;  the  President  having  already  directed  that 
the  official  correspondence  must  be  considered  as  closed.  Yours 
with  regard,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


THE  NORTHEASTERN  BOUNDARY  AND  THE  MAPS. 
To  Jared  Sparks*  [Mareh  1843] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  In  the  London  Morning  Chronicle  of  Feb.  6.  you 
will  find  some  observations  about  the  map. 

I  am  blamed,  not  for  not  showing  the  map,  but  for  express 
ing  confidence  in  the  claim.  Now,  in  my  letter  to  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton  I  argued  the  question  on  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  —  &  you 
know  that  Lord  Brougham  has  said  the  terms  of  the  treaty  sus 
tained  our  rights,  $  I  know  that  Lord  Aberdeen  has  said  the  same 
thing  —  though  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  so,  publicly. 

Now  what  is  the  value  of  the  evidence  of  the  map,  such  as  it  is, 
against  the  admitted  plain  sense  of  the  Treaty  ?  Any  lawyer 
would  say  "  nothing."  Yrs  D.  W. 

To  Edward  Everett.'2' 

WASHINGTON,  April  25,  1843. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Two  or  three  months  ago,  Mr.  P.  A.  Jay,  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  sons,  as  you  know,  of  John  Jay,  died. 
About  the  end  of  last  month,  it  was  made  known  that  among  his 
papers  was  found  a  copy  of  Mitchell's  map,  with  evident  marks 
upon  it  of  having  belonged  to  his  father,  and  of  having  been  used 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Sparks  Correspondence, 
Harvard  College  Library.     It  bears  no  date,  but  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  Sparks  :  "  liec'd. 
March  18,  1843." 

2  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection. 
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in  Paris  in  1782.  The  map  was  carried  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  who 
still  keeps  up  great  interest  for  whatever  relates  to  the  Boundary 
question,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  thought  it  of  considerable  importance, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  take  an  occasion  to  read  a  lec 
ture  to  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  is  President,  on 
the  Boundary  subject,  in  which  he  should  explain  the  bearing  of 
whatever  evidence  this  new  found  map  might  furnish.  I  happened 
to  be  in  New  York  the  6th  or  7th  of  April,  and  visited  Mr.  Gal 
latin  and  saw  the  map.  His  lecture  was  then  fixed  for  Saturday, 
the  15th,  and  I  promised  to  attend.  I  did  attend,  heard  the  lec 
ture,  and  made  a  short  speech  myself.  Some  account  of  these 
things  you  will  see  in  the  papers.  Mr.  Gallatin's  lecture,  which 
is  interesting,  will  be  printed  by  the  Society,  and  my  little  speech, 
corrected  from  the  newspapers,  appended.  I  have  some  hopes 
that  the  publication  will  be  completed,  so  that  some  copies  may 
go  to  you  by  this  conveyance.  If  that  should  happen,  please  give 
one  to  Lord  Ashburton,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  <fec. 

I  had  hardly  reached  my  post  here,  from  New  York,  before  I 
learned,  by  your  letters  as  well  as  by  the  published  debates  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  Mr.  Oswald's  copy  of  Mitchell's  map 
was  at  last  found.  I  have  read  your  account  of  that  matter  with 
interest,  and  have  also  perused  all  the  debates,  down  to  what  I 
think  Lord  Ashburton  might  fairly  call  Lord  Palmerston's  "  ca 
pitulation." 

You  will  see  that  Mr.  Jay's  map  and  Mr.  Oswald's  map  are 
alike.  What  one  proves,  the  other  proves.  Neither  of  them  is 
absolutely  conclusive,  because  neither  proves  the  line  found  upon 
it  to  have  been  drawn,  in  any  part,  after  the  Treaty  was  agreed 
to,  and  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  Boundary  as  agreed  to. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that  the  greater  part  of  the  line,  called 
Mr.  Oswald's  line,  never  was  agreed  to.  I  concur,  therefore, 
entirely,  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  no 
map,  nor  all  the  maps,  settle  the  question  ;  because  they  bear 
no  marked  lines  which  may  not  have  been  lines  of  proposal, 
merely.  In  other  words,  none  of  them  shows  a  line  clearly  pur 
porting  to  be  a  line  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  showing  on  the  map 
a  boundary  which  had  been  agreed  on. 

Both  these  last  discovered  maps  are  evidence,  and  important 
evidence  ;  but  in  my  judgment  more  weight  attaches  to  the  maps 
published  by  Beers,  under  the  circumstances  of  that  publication, 
than  to  either  or  both  of  these. 
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And  now,  I  hope  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  all  investigation 
of  boundary  lines  by  maps,  for  I  hardly  expect  any  other  dis 
coveries  will  be  made.  The  universal  sentiment  here  is,  and  cer 
tainly  I  concur  in  it  with  very  great  cordiality,  approaching  to 
personal  gratitude,  that  Sir  R.  P.  treated  the  matter  of  the  Paris 
map  in  a  very  handsome  way.  It  required  of  him  a  degree  of 
manliness  and  independence  becoming  his  character  and  hon 
orable  to  his  feelings,  to  rebuke  such  reproachful  charges  as  those 
with  which  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  that  man  of  two  countries,  had 
caused  the  leading  presses  of  London  to  be  filled. 

It  was  always  surprising  to  me  that  the  government  of  G.  B. 
ever  employed  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh.  It  did  not  know  him  as 
well  as  you  and  I  know  him.  He  is  shallow  and  conceited  with 
quite  a  lurch  towards  mischief. 


RESIGNATION  OF  THE    OFFICE   OF   SECRETARY  OF 

STATE. 

To  John  Tyler  I  May  8>  1843 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  caused  a  formal  resignation  of  my  office 
as  Secretary  of  State  to  be  filed  in  the  Department. 

In  ceasing  to  hold  any  connection  with  the  Government,  I  re 
member  with  pleasure  the  friendly  feelings  and  personal  kindness 
which  have  subsisted  between  yourself  and  me,  during  the  time 
that  I  have  borne  a  part  in  your  counsels.  And  I  must  be  per 
mitted  to  add  that  while  entertaining  the  best  wishes  for  your 
personal  welfare,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  no  one  who  more 
sincerely  or  ardently  desires  the  prosperity,  success,  and  honor  of 
your  administration.  Yours  very  truly,  DANL.  WEBSTER. 

The  President  to  Mr.   Webster. 

WASHINGTON,  May  8th,  1843 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  I  have  received  your  note  of  this  day,  informing 
me  of  your  formal  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  reciprocate,  as  I  truly  do,  the  warm 
sentiments  of  regard  which  you  have  expressed  towards  me,  and 
to  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  you 
have  discharged  the  various  and  complicated  duties  which  have 

1  This  letter  and  the  President's  reply  are  from  manuscripts,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection.  The  last  sheet  is  endorsed :  "  Copy  of 
letter  of  resignation  and  answer." 
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devolved  upon  you.  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter  you  in  saying  that 
in  conducting  the  most  delicate  and  important  negotiations,  you 
have  manifested  powers  of  intellect  of  the  highest  order,  and  in 
all  things  a  true  American  heart. 

Take  with  you,  my  dear  sir,  into  your  retirement,  my  best  wishes 
for  your  health,  happiness,  and  long  life.  JOHN  TYLER. 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  OFFICE. 

To  John  Tyler.1 

BOSTON,  July  3, 1843. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Before  leaving  Washington  on  your  tour  to  the 
North,  you  did  me  the  favor  to  write  me  respecting  a  conversation 
between  yourself  and  Mr.  Legare'  about  the  appointment  of  Mr. 

M as  chief  clerk  in  the  department.  I  omitted  an  answer 

to  that  letter,  supposing  I  should  have  occasion,  while  you  would 
be  here,  to  speak  to  you  on  that  subject,  and  some  others,  in 
regard  to  which  I  wished  to  say  a  word  or  two.  But  no  such 
opportunity  presented. 

I  have  certainly  no  right,  nor  any  disposition,  to  interfere  in 
appointments,  either  in  the  Department  of  State  or  elsewhere. 
But  I  confess  I  thought  that  the  proposed  appointment  of  Mr. 

M would  have  an  awkward  appearance.  He  is  known  to 

have  been  a  writer  for  the  G-lole  during  the  greater  part  of  your 
Administration,  and  to  have  been  especially  abusive  upon  me 
politically  and  personally.  It  struck  me  that,  under  these  cir 
cumstances,  to  place  him  in  the  department,  the  moment  I  left  it, 
would  give  rise  to  inferences  and  remarks  which  I  have  no  doubt 
you  would  wish  should  not  be  made.2  This  is  the  whole  of  the 
concern  I  feel  in  the  matter,  except  that  I  look  upon  Mr.  Derrick 
as  a  very  able,  faithful,  and  competent  man,  every  way  qualified 
to  fill  the  station  with  credit,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 
Having  said  this,  I  only  add  that  I  desire  you  to  act  in  the  matter 
according  to  your  own  sense  of  propriety  and  expediency,  and  to 
consider  me  as  having  no  wishes  in  relation  to  it.  ... 

On  leaving  Washington  you  placed  in  my  hands  a  commission 
for  Mr.  J ,  to  be  consul  at  Matanzas  in  place  of  Mr.  Rodney. 

On  reflection  I  have  thought  it  best  not  to  give  the  commission 
to  Mr.  J ,  nor  to  communicate  to  him  the  fact  that  it  was 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  p.  212. 
a  The  President  wrote  immediately,  acquiescing  in  Mr.  Webster's  views.     See  hia 
letter  in  Curtis 's  Life  of  Webster,  Vol.  II.  p.  213. 
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made  out.     I  very  much   desire  Mr.  J to  receive  a  proper 

appointment,  and  reproach  myself  not  a  little  for  having  yielded 
to  the  importunity  of  others  when  I  ought  to  have  pressed  his 
pretensions.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  there  was  some 
degree  of  suddenness  in  issuing  this  commission ;  it  appears  to 
me  safer  to  return  it,  and  leave  the  matter  for  further  considera 
tion.  .  .  .  Yours  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 


PRESIDENT  TYLER'S   ADMINISTRATION. 

To  the  President.1 

BOSTON,  Aug.  29,  1843. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  concluded,  not  without  much  hesitation, 
to  write  you  this  letter,  not  expecting  or  desiring  an  answer  to  it, 
nor  wishing  that  it  should  be  made  the  subject  of  conversation 
when  we  meet.  But  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  suggest  to  you, 
frankly  and  fully,  what  I  think  on  some  points  in  the  present 
state  of  things. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  feel  great  concern  that  your  adminis 
tration  should  go  on  to  its  close  successfully  and  usefully  ;  first, 
because  I  have  hearty  good  wishes  and  feelings  towards  you 
personally ;  and  secondly,  because  I  have  been,  for  a  short  time, 
a  member  of  the  administration,  partaking  in  its  general  char 
acter  and  fate,  for  good  or  evil,  and  feel  therefore  something  like 
personal  interest  in  all  that  affects  it. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  must  declare  to  you,  in  all  sincerity  and 
truth,  that  I  do  think  there  is  danger  that  your  administration 
will  terminate  with  diminished  respect,  unless  you  exert  firmness 
and  decision  in  resisting  the  importunities  which  I  know  beset 
you  from  day  to  day. 

You  have  already  so  modified  your  cabinet  as  that  one  half  of 
its  members  consist  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Locofoco,  or 
Democratic  party,  and  who  strenuously  opposed  the  movement 
which  brought  Gen.  Harrison,  and  yourself,  and  others,  into 
power.  Many  subordinate  changes  have  also  been  made.  Yet 
[it]  is  evident  that  these  acts  have  not,  in  the  least,  conciliated 
the  party.  Its  organs,  high  and  low,  are,  if  possible,  more  abusive 
than  ever.  Witness  the  Democratic  Review,  the  Globe,  &c.,  &c. 
There  is  not  manifested  any  disposition  at  all,  in  these  quarters, 
to  support  your  administration,  nor  to  support  your  personal 

1  From  a  manuscript,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Miss 
Helen  Richards  Healey. 
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interests,  hereafter.  After  all  that  has  been  done  here,  in  the 
North,  there  is  not  one  paper  of  the  slightest  consequence,  belong 
ing  to  the  party,  which  has  committed  itself  to  you.  Nor  is  any  such 
thing  intended.  Be  assured,  be  assured  my  dear  sir,  that  those 
who  so  much  importune  you,  have  no  regard  to  the  public  good, 
and  no  concern,  whatever,  for  your  own  future  fate.  I  have  been 
of  this  opinion  all  along ;  and  having  been  now  three  months 
among  the  people,  I  know  it  to  be  well  founded.  They  are 
governed  by  mere  selfishness  and  greediness  for  office  ;  and  when 
you  have  given  them  all  that  you  have  to  give,  (and  they  will  be 
content  with  no  less)  they  will  not  feel  the  least  gratitude  or 
kindness,  whatever.  In  the  meantime,  it  certainly  wounds  the 
feelings  and  shakes  the  confidence  of  your  real  friends,  that 
worthy  men,  standing  high  with  the  public,  and  who  bore  their 
full  part  of  the  heat  and  burden  of  that  election  which  resulted 
in  placing  you  in  the  Presidency,  should  be  removed  from  office 
to  make  way  for  those  who  were  struggling  against  you  while 
they  were  struggling  for  you.  Here  is  the  danger.  Will  not  such 
a  course  of  things,  while  it  makes  no  friends  any  where,  necessarily 
cause  the  administration  to  lose  in  the  general  estimate  of  the 
Country  ?  Is  there  not  danger,  exceeding  danger,  that,  two  years 
hence,  you  will  regret  the  having  sacrificed  friends  of  known 
worth  and  fidelity,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  favor  of  opponents  ? 
And  will  it  not  be  an  unhappy  thing,  if  your  administration  should 
be  known  and  distinguished  hereafter,  as  one  in  which  patronage 
of  office  was  relied  on  for  political  and  personal  support  ?  Is  not 
this  against  all  that  you  and  I  have  written  and  spoken  and 
repeated  in  every  form  within  the  last  ten  years  ?  I  know,  my 
dear  sir,  that  I  am  addressing  you  freely  ;  but  out  of  the  fulness  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  ;  and  I  must  repeat,  therefore,  my 
conscientious  belief  that  without  the  exercise  of  decision  and 
firmness  in  rejecting  solicitations  for  change,  your  substantial  and 
permanent  fame  as  President  of  the  United  States  is  in  no  small 
peril. 

There  are  other  considerations.  It  is  certain  that  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  next  Congress,  will  be  com 
posed  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Any  careful  examination 
of  the  subject  will  easily  satisfy  anyone  of  this.  And  no  con 
cessions  to  be  made  by  you  will  conciliate  that  majority.  They 
will  thwart  you  where  they  can.  And  it  is  now  equally  certain 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  will  be  Whigs,  and  that  they  will 
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be  exasperated,  in  a  high  degree,  by  the  removal  of  so  many  of 
the  Whigs  of  the  Country,  on  political  grounds  merely.  In  many 
cases  inquiries  will  be  made  into  the  reasons  of  these  removals  ; 
and  from  what  I  have  lately  heard,  certain  Senators,  friends  of 
Mr.  Yan  Buren,  have  pledged  themselves  to  go  all  lengths  in 
these  inquiries,  and  to  vote  against  all  nominations  made  to  fill 
vacancies  created  for  merely  political  purposes.  Many  rejections 
must  be  expected.  You  will  naturally  say,  let  the  Senate  do  as  it 
pleases ;  and  let  the  Country  decide  the  matter.  But  is  the 
Country  likely  to  be  with  the  administration  on  the  question  of 
turning  out  friends  and  appointing  opponents,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  political  ends  ?  I  think  the  Country  will  be  the  other 
way  altogether. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  there  is  but  one  course  to  be  pursued, 
likely  to  redound  to  the  permanent  honor  of  the  administration ; 
and  that  is,  to  rest  its  claims  on  its  great  public  measures,  to  seek 
to  recommend  itself  to  the  whole  People  by  its  wise  policy,  do 
mestic  and  foreign ;  to  remove  no  man  from  office  but  for  cause ; 
to  hold  itself,  and  keep  itself,  above  the  reach  of  carping  and  self 
ish  political  partisans ;  to  act  for  the  whole  Country,  and  to  rely 
on  the  whole  Country  for  support.  Such  a  course  would  place  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  upon  their  own  responsibility  ;  would 
leave  you  high  in  general  estimation  and  regard ;  and  would  re 
lieve  you,  personally,  from  that  importunity,  incessant  and  untir 
ing,  which  I  know  is  the  annoyance  and  torment  of  your  life. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  sir,  discharged  a  duty,  and  I  have  done  it 
because  I  have  felt  it  to  be  a  duty,  and  because  there  is  no  one 
more  sincerely  desirous  for  the  promotion  of  your  happiness  and 
honor  than  I  am.  Yrs  always  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


THE  JUDICIARY   OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

To  William  Davis,  Plymouth.1 

MARSHFIELD,  Oct.  16,  1843. 

DEAR  SIB,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  10th  inst.,  communicating  the  request  of  the 
whig  committee  of  this  county  that  I  would  attend  the  convention 
at  Plymouth,  to-morrow. 

My  engagements  do  not  permit  me  to  accept  this  respectful 
invitation.  I  am  not  willing,  however,  to  let  the  occasion  pass, 

i  Niles'  Register,  October  28,  1843. 
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without  expressing  my  hearty  concurrence  in  the  general  objects, 
for  which  the  convention  is  to  be  holden.  The  nominations  now 
before  the  public,  for  the  offices  of  Governor  and  Lieut.  Governor 
of  the  commonwealth,  meet  my  entire  approbation,  and  will 
receive  my  cordial  support. 

I  have  long  known  Mr.  Briggs,  who  is  proposed  for  the  chair  of 
the  chief  magistracy,  in  public  life,  and  in  personal  and  social  in 
tercourse  ;  and  entertain  for  him  sincere  respect  and  esteem. 

His  good  reputation,  his  uprightness,  and  integrity,  his  ability, 
and  especially  the  moderation,  prudence,  and  mildness  of  his 
character,  fit  him  eminently  in  my  opinion,  for  the  first  elective 
office  in  the  state. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  speak  of  Mr.  Reed,  who  is 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Lieut.  Governor,  to  the  people  of 
Plymouth  county.  He  is  a  native  of  the  county,  and  has  always 
lived  in  it,  or  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Barnstable,  and  is  far 
more  extensively  known  to  its  inhabitants  than  I  am. 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  Mr.  Reed  and  myself  en 
tered  Congress  together  ;  and  for  far  more  than  half  of  that  period 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 

If  all,  who  have  been  with  him  in  Congress,  could  be  called  on 
to  say,  what  man,  in  their  acquaintance,  had  been  as  much  dis 
tinguished  as  any  other  man,  for  steadiness  of  principle  and  con 
duct,  for  unostentatious  usefulness,  and  practical  good  sense,  and 
for  unceasing  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  I  be 
lieve  a  majority  would  name  John  Reed,  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  present  condition  of  things,  the  election  of  these  gentle 
men  would,  in  my  opinion,  promote  the  highest  interests  of  the 
commonwealth.  I  believe  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices 
would  be  performed  by  them,  with  an  unwavering  regard  to  the 
support  of  those  great  objects,  for  which  the  constitution  of  the 
state  declares  government  to  be  instituted:  "the  common  good, 
the  protection,  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  people  ; " 
and  that  the  whole  force  of  their  influence  and  example  would  be 
directed  to  the  encouragement  and  diffusion  of  those  virtues, 
which  the  same  constitution,  with  so  much  emphasis,  pronounces 
to  be  essentially  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  advantages  of 
liberty,  and  to  maintain  a  free  government,  viz :  "  a  constant 
adhesion  to  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  moderation,  temper 
ance,  industry,  and  frugality ;  "  and  that  they  would  exemplify  the 
constitutional  duty  of  the  legislators  and  magistrates  of  Massa- 
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chusetts,  "  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  sciences  ;  to 
countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general 
benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  good  humor,  and  all  social 
affections,  and  generous  sentiments,  among  the  people." 

But  I  acknowledge,  that  I  feel  a  concern  for  the  result  of  the 
approaching  election,  deeper  and  stronger  than  could  spring  from 
mere  choice  of  men,  or  the  preference  of  one  candidate  to  another. 
It  is  my  deliberate  and  conscientious  conviction,  that  a  dangerous 
blow  has  been  struck,  by  the  legislature  of  the  present  year,  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  liberty  and  security 
of  the  people ;  and  that  every  just  and  honorable  effort  should  be 
made  to  repair  the  injury. 

That  legislature  has  passed  an  act,  reducing  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court ;  not  prospectively,  but  presently  ; 
not  to  operate,  merely,  on  judges  to  be  hereafter  appointed,  but 
affecting  those  who  are  now  upon  the  bench,  holding  their  offices 
under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  and  of  statutes,  existing 
when  they  received  their  commissions,  and  which  the  late  act 
alters,  and  in  part  repeals.  The  amount  of  this  reduction  is 
unimportant ;  because  if  a  part  of  the  judges'  salary  may  be  taken 
away,  the  whole  may  be  taken  away,  and  that  which  has  hereto 
fore  been  regarded  as  resting  on  constitutional  right,  will  come  to 
depend,  merely,  on  legislative  discretion,  or  legislative  favor.  Nor 
can  it  make  any  difference,  whether  the  whole  salary  be  abolished 
at  once,  or  the  same  object  be  attained,  step  by  step,  by  successive 
acts  of  diminution.  If  the  constitution  has  imposed  no  restraint 
on  the  legislation,  then  it  may,  if  it  sees  fit,  abolish  the  salary 
entirely ;  if  it  has  imposed  such  restraint,  then  that  restraint,  to 
its  proper  and  just  extent,  protects  the  whole  salary,  and  every 
part  of  it. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  state,  judges  are  to  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior  ;  with  a  provision,  nevertheless,  for  their  re 
moval,  in  a  certain  form.  In  other  words,  the  constitution  makes 
the  office  of  a  judge,  an  office  for  life,  but  always  liable  to  be 
forfeited,  for  misbehavior,  by  judgment  on  impeachment,  or  to  be 
taken  away  by  another  prescribed  mode  of  proceeding.  If  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  address  the  Governor  for  the  removal  of 
a  judge,  and  he  sees  fit  to  act  upon  such  address,  as  he  may  with 
the  consent  of  the  council,  the  judge  is  removed.  There  is  much 
reason  for  holding  that  this  power  can  only  be  exercised,  upon 
proof  of  malconduct,  apparent,  after  hearing  and  examination ; 
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because  such  is  the  dictate  of  common  justice,  and  because  the 
language  of  the  constitution  is  express,  that  judges  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior.  Such  exercise  of  power  would 
be  a  proceeding  of  the  highest  responsibility,  not  likely  to  be 
attempted,  or,  if  attempted,  not  likely  to  be  tolerated,  without 
causes  apparently  justifying  it ;  and  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  enactment  of  laws,  calculated  to  undermine  the  judiciary,  by 
assailing,  from  time  to  time,  the  compensation  of  the  judges. 

The  Massachusetts  bill  of  rights  declares,  that  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  judicial  court  should  hold  their  offices  as  long  as  they 
behave  themselves  well ;  and  that  "  they  should  have  honorable 
salaries,  ascertained  and  established  by  standing  laws." 

The  constitution  repeats  this  declaration,  and  provides  that 
"permanent  and  honorable  salaries  shall  be  established  by  law, 
for  the  justices  of  the  supreme  judicial  court." 

A  salary,  ascertained  by  standing  laws,  must  be,  I  suppose,  a 
standing  salary. 

A  salary,  established,  must  be  a  salary  which  is  fixed,  and  last 
ing,  at  least  during  the  continuance  in  office,  of  a  judge,  who 
accepted  office  under  an  existing  law. 

A  permanent  salary,  must  mean  a  salary  not  liable  to  continual 
alterations.  If  the  words  of  the  constitution  do  not  mean  this,  they 
mean  nothing,  and  might  as  well  have  been  altogether  omitted. 

A  standing  salary,  which  may  yet  be  diminished  at  pleasure ; 
an  established  salary,  which  is  still  liable  to  be  reduced,  as  often, 
and  as  far,  as  others  see  fit  to  reduce  it ;  a  permanent  salary, 
which  may  be  changed  nevertheless  every  day,  is  nothing  else 
than  a  plain  and  palpable  inconsistency.  One  may  just  as  well 
say  that  a  tenancy  at  will  is  a  freehold  estate. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides,  that  the  judges 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  for  their  services  a 
compensation,  rt  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  contin 
uance  in  office."  I  have  always  regarded  this  as  the  same  provi 
sion,  expressed  in  other  words,  which  the  framers  of  that  constitu 
tion  found  already  inserted  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts. 

The  laws  of  the  commonwealth  heretofore  passed,  and  which 
have  long  remained  undisturbed,  fully  recognize  the  just  extent  of 
the  constitutional  provision.  By  the  act  of  1809,  the  chief  justice 
is  to  receive  thirty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  other  judges  three 
thousand  dollars  each ;  which  sum  the  law  declares  shall  be  paid 
to  them  for  every  year  during  their  continuance  in  office. 
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Every  judge,  now  on  the  bench,  accepted  his  appointment,  and 
received  his  commission,  under  the  provisions,  and  assurances  of 
this  law ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  why  this  law,  coupled  with  the 
constitutional  provisions,  has  not  given  to  each  judge  a  fixed  right 
to  this  amount  of  compensation,  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

The  late  act,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  invasion  of  the 
constitutional  provisions,  of  the  highest  importance,  in  two  points 
of  view.  First,  it  subjects  to  variation,  alteration,  and  change, 
that,  which  the  constitution  declares  shall  be  "  standing,"  "  estab 
lished,"  and  "  permanent."  Secondly,  it  diminishes  the  salaries 
of  the  judges,  now  in  office,  and  who  accepted  their  offices  under 
the  assurance  of  the  law,  that  the  salaries,  then  existing,  should 
be  paid  to  them,  every  year,  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

The  case,  therefore,  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  plain 
one.  But  if  it  were  doubtful,  that  doubt  ought  to  have  prevented 
the  passage  of  the  law.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  abstinent, 
and  scrupulous,  in  regard  to  every  thing,  which  may  seem  to 
entrench  upon  constitutional  principles.  I  do  not  think  it  the 
duty  of  members  of  the  legislature,  or  other  public  officers,  to  see 
to  what  extremes  they  can  push  projects  of  reform,  or  of  change, 
without  open  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  constitution.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  influenced  by  a  prevailing  and 
paramount  desire  to  administer  the  government  in  the  full  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  to  accomplish  all  the  objects,  and  fulfil  the 
whole  intent  and  design  of  all  its  great  provisions,  in  a  just, 
liberal,  and  manly  manner.  And  what  man,  of  intelligence  and 
candor,  can  read  the  bill  of  rights,  and  the  constitution  of  Massa 
chusetts,  and  not  acknowledge,  at  once,  that  its  plain  and  mani 
fest  intention  was,  and  is,  to  establish  a  supreme  court  for  the 
state,  the  judges  of  which  shall  be  independent,  in  regard  to  the 
tenure  of  their  office,  unless  misbehaviour  be  proved,  and  independ 
ent,  also,  in  regard  to  the  compensation  to  be  made  for  their 
services  ? 

The  judiciary  of  Massachusetts  has  long  been  to  her  a  subject 
of  honest  pride,  and  just  self  congratulation.  It  has  successfully 
performed  the  duties  devolving  upon  it,  and  enjoyed,  in  a  signal 
manner,  the  public  confidence.  It  has  attracted  the  respect  of 
other  states,  and  other  countries.  In  our  day,  we  have  seen  at  its 
head,  Dana,  and  Parsons,  and  Parker ;  men  who  would  have 
adorned  the  bench  of  any  court  in  the  world,  and  who  have  raised 
high  the  character  of  the  state,  for  the  learning,  ability,  and  dig- 
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nity  of  her  supreme  judicature.  And  why  should  we,  now,  without 
any  sort  of  necessity,  without  any  exigency  of  state,  without  any 
call,  or  demand,  from  public  opinion,  why  should  we  recklessly 
strike  at  the  pillars  of  our  own  honor,  our  own  distinction,  as 
well  as  our  liberty,  security,  and  protection  ?  A  small,  a  very 
small,  pecuniary  saving  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  good,  which  is 
avowed  to  have  been  sought,  by  the  late  act.  If  this  be  really  and 
truly,  the  whole  object,  is  it  of  so  much  importance  as  to  justify 
such  a  dangerous  proceeding  ?  Is  it  an  end,  for  the  attainment 
of  which  it  is  wise  and  patriotic  to  excite  such  serious  alarm, 
among  intelligent  and  reflecting  men  ?  Is  it  worthy  to  be  pur 
sued,  at  the  expense  of  weakening  the  confidence  of  the  commu 
nity  in  the  independence  of  the  high  judges  of  the  land,  to  whose 
integrity,  impartiality,  and  firmness,  every  man  must  look,  for  the 
protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  ? 

I  cannot  but  think  the  act  was  passed  inconsiderately,  and  pos 
sibly  in  consequence  of  excitement  springing  from  other  subjects; 
and  would  fervently  hope  that  sober  men,  of  all  parties,  would 
see  its  impropriety,  and  its  danger.  As  to  any  reason,  or  argu 
ment,  in  defence  of  its  provisions,  I  confess  I  have  seen  nothing, 
even  specious,  or  plausible.  And,  in  my  judgment,  in  all  the 
political  struggles,  which  have  taken  place  in  the  state,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  no  object  has  presented  itself  of  such  deep  and 
permanent  importance,  nothing  so  vitally  essential  to  the  integ 
rity  of  the  constitution,  the  security  of  public  liberty,  and  the 
safety,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  as  the  repeal  of  this  act. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  much  regard,  Your  obt.  serv't, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

THE   KENTUCKY   WHIGS. 
To  R.  P.  Letcher,  Governor  of  Kentucky.1 

MARSHFIELD,  October  23,  1843. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  read  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant  not  only 
with  interest  but  with  emotion.  I  believe  every  word  you  say,  of 
your  kind  feelings  and  friendship  towards  me,  which  I  am  sure 
you  believe  I  reciprocate  fully  and  cordially. 

In  the  first  place,  you  are  right  in  supposing  that  I  must  live  and 
die,  as  I  was  born,  a  "  Whig; "  as  we  have  understood  that  term, 
and  especially  as  we  have  understood  it  in  the  contest  of  1840. 
He  is  a  fool  as  well  as  a  foe  who  supposes  it  possible  for  me  to  tread 

1  From  the  Life  of  J.  J.  Crittenden,  by  Mrs.  C.  Colernan. 
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back  the  steps  of  my  whole  political  career,  and  abandon  those 
principles  the  support  of  which  has  made  me  considerable  in  the 
country.  I  am  as  willing  now  as  I  ever  was  to  exert  my  faculties 
for  the  continued  support  and  further  diffusion  of  those  principles. 

But,  then,  I  have  some  degree  of  self-respect  and  some  pride ; 
I  shall  certainly  submit  to  no  sort  or  degree  of  ill  treatment,  and 
such  I  must  confess,  I  think  I  have  received.  I  seldom  speak  of 
myself  or  my  affairs ;  but,  as  you  invite  it,  I  will  be  frank.  I 
think,  then,  that  a  certain  party,  or  division  of  the  Whigs,  mostly 
in  the  West  and  South,  have  not  extended,  in  time  past,  that  cor 
dial  respect  towards  some  of  us,  this  way,  which  they  have  ever 
received  from  us.  For  instance,  in  1836  there  was  no  Kentucky 
candidate  before  the  people ;  there  was  a  Massachusetts  candi 
date.  How  did  Kentucky  act?  And,  let  me  add,  it  was  Ken 
tucky,  in  the  course  adopted  by  her  in  1836,  that  gave  a  new 
and  unexpected  direction  to  Whig  preferences,  and  kept  her  own 
favorite  son  from  the  place  in  which  she  wishes  to  see  him.  I 
need  not  prove  this ;  reflect  upon  it,  and  you  will  find  it  is  just 
so.  But  let  that  pass.  We  all  finally  concurred  in  General  Har 
rison's  election.  His  death  blasted  our  prospects,  and  we  had 
another  man,  and  another  kind  of  man  to  deal  with.  The  Whigs 
were  immediately  alarmed,  but  the  universal  cry  was,  "  Let  Gen 
eral  Harrison's  cabinet  keep  their  places."  I  kept  mine,  and  yet 
there  are  those  who  will  never  forgive  me  for  it.  The  last  con 
versation  I  ever  had  with  Mr.  Clay,  he  said,  "  I  had  great  national 
objects  which  I  supposed  I  could  answer  by  staying  in  the  depart 
ment  ;  I  was  justified  in  staying."  That  was  my  own  opinion.  I 
had  such  objects,  and  I  stayed  till  they  were  accomplished.  You 
regret  that  I  remained  after  the  treaty  was  completed  ?  My  dear 
sir,  when  was  the  treaty  completed  ?  It  was  ratified  at  the  end 
of  the  session  of  1842.  The  laws  for  carrying  it  into  effect  had 
not  passed,  and  I  knew  were  to  be  opposed,  as  they  were  opposed. 
They  passed,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  last  session ;  and  then, 
and  not  before,  the  treaty  was  "  completed." 

I  then  drew  up  the  papers  for  the  China  mission,  a  measure 
which  had  originated  with  myself,  and  then  immediately  resigned 
my  office.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  what  is  there  to  complain  of  in  all 
this,  supposing  me  to  have  been  right  in  staying  in  the  cabinet 
one  hour  after  the  other  gentlemen  left  it? 

There  are  other  things :  T  did  not  approve  of  some  acts  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  called  session  of  1841.  I  did  not  approve  of  the  re- 
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jection  of  Mr.  Ewing's  bank  bill ;  I  did  not  approve  of  the  readi 
ness,  not  to  say  eagerness,  which  was  manifested  in  some  quarters 
to  have  a  quarrel  between  the  Whigs  and  Mr.  Tyler.  I  thought 
we  ought  to  try,  to  the  last,  to  hold  him,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
Whig  principles  and  a  Whig  administration ;  for  I  was  unwilling 
to  lose  all  the  great  objects  of  the  preceding  contest.  I  lamented, 
therefore,  the  Whig  manifesto  of  1841,  both  in  regard  to  its  spirit 
and  its  topics. 

In  September,  1842,  a  proceeding  took  place  at  a  Whig  con 
vention  in  Boston,  which  I  knew  was  aimed  against  me.  Its 
object  was  to  destroy  my  standing  and  character,  politically, 
with  the  Whigs.  This  object  I  determined  to  defeat  at  all  haz 
ards,  and  all  consequences ;  and,  thank  God,  I  did  defeat  it.  I 
defended  myself,  and  nothing  more ;  and  if  what  was  done,  neces 
sarily,  on  that  occasion,  reached  so  far  as  to  be  detrimental  to 
others,  1  am  not  answerable  for  that  result. 

And  now,  my  dear  sir,  let  me  recall  to  your  recollection  a  little 
the  course  of  events,  and  the  conduct  of  some  leading  Whigs.  I 
remained  in  office  under  the  circumstances  already  stated ;  I  got 
through  the  negotiation  with  England,  and  it  does  not  become  me 
to  say  how  important  this  was  to  the  country,  or  whether  it  was 
well  or  ill  conducted.  But,  one  thing  is  certain,  it  never  received 
a  word  of  commendation  from  certain  leading  Whigs.  They  did 
not  complain  of  its  results ;  but  they  did  not  appear  to  think  that, 
in  the  conduct  and  conclusion,  there  had  been  any  merit  worth 
speaking  of.  Very  well ;  no  man  is  bound  to  praise  ;  praise  and 
commendation  must  be  voluntary.  But,  then,  if  to  withhold 
approbation  is  no  injury  to  be  complained  of,  gross  abuse,  per 
sonal  and  political,  is  such  an  injury ;  and  you  know  how  freely 
that  has  been  bestowed  on  me.  You  know  how  I  have  been 
attacked  and  vilified  by  such  men  as  Garrett  Davis,  Botts,  Jno.  C. 
Clark,  Rayner,  and  many  others,  in  Congress,  all  of  them  being 
more  especial  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  ;  I  say  nothing  of  what  has  been 
done  outdoors,  or  of  the  conduct  of  the  scoundrel  who  publishes 
the  leading  Whig  press  in  Kentucky. 

And,  I  must  add,  that  if  any  attempt  has  been  made  by  anybody 
to  check  this  course  of  atrocious  abuse,  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
such  an  attempt  has  never  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  now, 
my  dear  sir,  spoken  to  you  of  myself  quite  as  freely  as  I  have 
spoken  to  anybody  ;  I  have  done  so  with  entire  confidence  in  your 
friendship,  and  it  is  time,  I  believe,  to  take  leave  of  the  subject. 
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I  wish  well  to  the  Whig  cause,  and  am  ready  to  make  all  rea 
sonable  sacrifices  to  insure  its  success.  But  those  who  expect  to 
displace  me  from  my  position,  will  find,  if  they  have  not  found 
already,  that  they  have  a  work  of  some  little  difficulty.  I  verily 
believe  there  is  Whig  strength  enough  in  the  country  to  elect  a 
President ;  but  that  object  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  exer 
cise  of  much  consideration,  wisdom,  and  conciliation.  We  must 
have  a  hearty  union,  or  the  prospect  is  hopeless.  That  we  must 
all  be  convinced  of. 

Our  State  elections  are  now  going  on  as  they  should  have  gone 
on  last  year,  with  a  studied  abstinence  from  national  topics.  The 
result  will  be,  as  I  believe,  that  we  shall  carry  the  State  by  a 
strong  majority.  Massachusetts  may  then  properly  speak  on 
national  subjects.  At  present,  she  must  reckon  herself  among 
Locofoco  States. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  my  dear  sir,  freely  and  fully 
as  I  write  you.  I  go  to  Boston  this  week,  at  which  place  please 
address  me. 

With  constant  and  sincere  regard,  truly  yours, 

D.  WEBSTER. 

ON  AN  AUTOGRAPH  ALBUM. 
To  Gordon  L.  Ford,  New  York.1 

BOSTON  Deer.  12,  1843. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  quite  mortified,  &  sorry,  at  the  mishap  of 
your  friend's  album.  I  remember  it,  on  the  table  of  the  Depart 
ment  at  Washington,  lying  there,  uncalled  for.  I  dare  say  it  is 
still  there.  Will  you  try  to  make  my  peace,  with  the  fair  lady, 
its  owner  ;  &  as  I  expect  to  be  in  Washington  by  Christmas,  if  you 
will  remind  me  of  the  matter  by  letter,  I  will  try  to  look  up  the 
lost  treasure. 

I  thank  the  lady  for  desiring  that  so  inconsiderable  a  name  as 
mine  should  be  written  on  the  pages  of  a  volume,  which  she  in 
tends  to  preserve ;  and  if  that  which  is  lost,  shall  not  be  recovered, 
I  shall  be  a  sufferer,  as  well  as  herself. 

But  the  stars  will  be  propitious ;  &  if  you  write  me  at  Wash 
ington,  she  may  expect  a  speedy  recovery  &  return  of  book. 
I  am,  with  regard,  your  obt.  servt. 

DANL  WEBSTER 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  Lenox  Branch. 
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THE   ANNEXATION  OP  TEXAS. 

To  Hon.  Charles  Allen,  Worcester,  Mass.1 

BOSTON,  Deem.  3,  1843. 

DEAR  SIR, —  I  came  up  from  Marshfield  yesterday,  having  gone 
down  on  the  5th.  I  found  here  your  letter  of  the  7th.  I  shall  be 
quite  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time ;  expecting  now  to  be  at  home 
every  day,  for  a  week. 

The  President  says  little  about  Texas ;  but  very  likely  propo 
sitions  may  be  made  in  Congress,  and  perhaps  reports  of  Com 
mittees  favorable  to  annexation  may  be  expected.  I  look  to  see 
what  indications  may  appear.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  many 
days  will  elapse,  before  we  shall  hear  something.  The  Commit 
tees  of  the  House  will  be  appointed  the  llth.  Look  well  to  the 
Committee  on  foreign  relations,  &  see  whether  Southern  men  do 
not  compose  a  clear  majority.  I  shd.  not  be  surprised,  if  Mr. 
Wise  should  be  at  the  head  of  it.2 

Please  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  come  to  town. 

Yrs  truly  DANL  WEBSTER. 

To  Hon.  Charles  Allen.  Mar  13  [-1844>j 

DEAR  SIR,  —  If  not  already  done,3  let  my  letter  be  published,  at 
once,  and  let  the  paper  which  publishes  it  say 

"  We  have  no  doubt  the  annexation  of  Texas,  (<fe  therefore  the 
extension  of  slavery,  &  the  establishment,  forever,  of  a  predomi 
nance  of  the  slave  holding  interests,)  is  a  matter  in  active  nego 
tiation,  at  this  moment.  We  believe  Mr.  Tyler  wishes  to  strike  a 
great  blow  on  the  subject,  in  order  to  gratify  the  South,  &  give 
him  some  chance  of  an  election  to  the  Presidency,  notwith 
standing  he  seems  now  to  have  so  little  hope.  Mr.  Calhoun's 
appointment  to  the  Department  of  State,  is  another  very  fearful 
omen,  in  regard  to  Texas.  We  hope  New  England,  &  all  the 
North  will  rise  up,  like  one  man,  to  oppose  this  abominable 
project.  That  there  is  such  a  project  on  foot,  cannot  be  doubted, 
<fcc.  &c. 

It  is  high  time  to  alarm  the  Country.         Yrs.  D.  W. 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  owned  by  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar. 

2  Henry  A.  Wise  of  Virginia.    Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Ohio,  received  the  appoint 
ment. 

8  The  letter  to  Citizens  of  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  which  begins  on  the 
next  page. 
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To  Citizens  of  Worcester  County,  Mass.1 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  23,  1844. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  Circumstances  have  not  allowed  rne  an  oppor 
tunity,  until  the  present  moment,  of  answering  your  letter  of  the 
18th  of  December. 

In  that  letter  you  expressed  the  belief  that  a  proposition  might 
probably  be  presented  to  congress  at  its  present  session,  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  ;  and  you  desire  to  know 
my  opinions  on  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  measure,  its  probable 
effect  on  the  character  and  future  action  of  our  government,  its 
tendency  to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom,  or  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  slavery,  and  in  general,  the  consequences  which  may 
justly  be  expected  to  result  from  the  annexation  to  the  U.  States 
of  a  large  slave-holding  country,  not  only  to  American  liberty, 
American  industry,  and  the  continuance  of  the  union  itself,  but 
also  to  the  great  cause  of  human  knowledge,  virtue  and  happiness 
in  the  United  States,  in  Texas,  and  throughout  the  world. 

At  the  time  when  your  letter  was  received,  I  indulged  a  strong 
hope  that  no  such  proposition  would  be  made  to  congress,  or 
would  proceed  from  any  other  quarter.  I  deem  it  quite  unfor 
tunate  that  a  topic,  so  certain  to  produce  great  excitement,  should 
be  added  to  the  other  causes,  operating  at  the  present  moment,  to 
create  diversities  of  political  opinion. 

As  an  intention  has  recently  been  manifested,  however,  of  mak 
ing  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  a  subject  of  dis 
cussion  in  congress,  I  lose  no  time  in  answering  your  letter,  and 
in  complying  with  its  request.  The  answer  is  quite  at  hand. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1837,  it  was  generally  understood 
that  a  proposition  was  about  to  be  made  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  union.  Having 
occasion,  in  March  of  that  year,  to  address  a  political  meeting  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  upon  the  interesting  topics  of  the  day,  I 
could  not  consistently  with  my  sense  of  propriety  and  duty,  ab 
stain  from  a  full  expression  of  my  sentiments  on  that  subject.  I 
take  liberty  to  transcribe  the  remarks  then  made  by  me. 

[Here  Mr.  Webster  quoted,  from  his  Speech  at  Niblo's  Saloon,  New  York, 
March  15,  1837,  the  whole  of  the  argument  against  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  Union.  See  Collected  Works.] 

I  need  hardly  say  that  these  opinions  remain  entirely  unaltered. 
Five  months  after  these  remarks  were  made,  that  is  to  say,  on 
1  Niles'  Register,  March  23, 1844. 
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the  4th  of  August,  1837,  the  minister  of  Texas,  Mr.  Mcmucan 
Hunt,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United 
States,  submitting  a  direct  proposition  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States.  This  letter  recited,  at  much  length, 
the  history  of  the  separation  of  Texas  from  Mexico,  and  set  forth, 
very  fully,  the  advantages  which  it  was  supposed  would  accrue  to 
the  U.  States  from  such  annexation. 

On  the  25th  August,  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  secretary  of  state,  an 
swered  this  letter;  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  that 
answer : 

u  The  question  of  the  annexation  of  a  foreign  independent  state  to  the 
United  States  has  never  before  been  presented  to  this  government.  Since 
the  adoption  of  their  constitution  two  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
domain  originally  claimed  by  the  United  States.  Tn  acquiring  them  this  gov 
ernment  was  not  actuated  by  a  mere  thirst  for  sway  over  a  broader  space. 
Paramount  interests  of  many  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  permanent 
well  being  of  all,  imperatively  urged  upon  this  government  the  necessity  of  an 
extension  of  its  jurisdiction  over  Louisiana  and  Florida.  As  peace,  however, 
was  our  cherished  policy,  never  to  be  departed  from  unless  honor  should  be 
periled  by  adhering  to  it,  we  patiently  endured  for  a  time  serious  incon 
veniences  and  privations,  and  sought  a  transfer  of  those  regions  (by  negotia 
tions  and  not  by  conquest.) 

"  The  issue  of  those  negotiations  was  a  conditional  cession  of  these  conn- 
tries  to  the  United  States.  The  circumstance,  however,  of  their  being  colonial 
possessions  of  France  and  Spain,  and  therefore  dependent  on  the  metropolitan 
governments,  renders  those  transactions  materially  different  from  that  which 
would  be  presented  by  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  latter 
is  a  state  with  an  independent  government,  acknowledged  as  such  by  the 
United  States,  and  claiming  a  territory  beyond,  though  bordering  on,  the 
region  ceded  by  France,  in  the  treaty  of  the  30th  April,  1803.  Whether 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  contemplated  the  annexation  of  such  a 
state,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  that  object  is  to  be  effected,  are  questions  in 
the  opinion  of  the  President,  it  would  be  inexpedient,  under  existing  circum 
stances,  to  agitate. 

'*  So  long  as  Texas  shall  remain  at  war,  while  the  United  States  are  at  peace 
with  her  adversary,  the  proposition  of  the  Texan  minister  plenipotentiary 
necessarily  involves  the  question  of  war  with  that  adversary.  The  United 
States  are  bound  to  Mexico  by  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  which  will  be 
scrupulously  observed  on  their  part,  so  long  as  it  can  be  reasonably  hoped  that 
Mexico  will  perform  her  duties  and  respect  our  rights  under  it.  The  U.  States 
might  justly  be  suspected  of  a  disregard  of  the  friendly  purposes  of  the  com 
pact,  if  the  overture  of  Gen.  Hunt  were  to  be  even  received  for  future  con 
sideration,  as  this  would  imply  a  disposition  on  our  part  to  espouse  the  quarrel 
of  Texas  with  Mexico  ;  a  disposition  wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty,  with  the  uniform  policy  and  the  obvious  welfare  of  the  United  States." 

From  that  time  until  quite  recently  the  object  has  been  with 
drawn  from  public  attention.  The  war  between  Mexico  and  Texas 
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is  not  yet  concluded ;  although  active  hostilities  have  ceased,  and 
a  truce  is  understood  to  have  been  agreed  upon.  In  the  meantime, 
Texas  has  maintained  itself  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  and 
has  extended  its  relations  with  the  nations  of  the  world.  If  in 
the  judgment  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  there  were 
insuperable  objections,  even  to  entertaining  any  negotiations  on 
the  subject  of  annexation,  seven  years  ago,  it  seems  to  me  that 
time  and  events  have  served  only  to  strengthen  such  objections. 

The  constitutional  authority  of  congress  to  admit  new  states 
into  the  union,  formed  of  territories  not  belonging  to  any  of  the 
states  at  the  adoption  of  the  present  form  of  government,  is  an 
important  point  in  your  inquiries. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  "  new  states 
may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into  this  union,  but  no  new 
states  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  state ;  nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of  the  legisla 
tures  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  congress." 

It  would  seem  very  reasonable  to  confine  this  provision  to  states 
to  be  formed  out  of  territories  already  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  old  congress,  by  accepting  the 
cession  of  territory  from  individual  states,  and  agreeing  to  the  pro 
posed  terms  of  cession,  had  already  stipulated  that  they  might 
be  created,  and  admitted  into  the  union.  Any  other  construc 
tion  would  be  forced  and  unnatural  and  it  would  imply  that  the 
framers  of  the  constitution,  and  the  people,  were  looking  to  the 
extension  of  their  territories,  although  those  which  they  then  held 
were  one-half  a  wilderness,  and  the  other  half  very  thinly  peopled. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable,  from  the  history  of  the  states,  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed  in  1789,  or  from  all  that 
is  to  be  learned  from  men's  opinions  and  expectations  at  that  day, 
that  any  idea  was  entertained,  by  any  body,  of  bringing  into  the 
union,  at  any  time,  states,  formed  out  of  the  territories  of  foreign 
powers. 

Indeed  much  jealousy  was  felt  toward  the  new  government,  from 
fears  of  its  overbearing  weight  and  strength,  when  proposed  to  be 
established  over  the  thirteen  states.  This  jealousy,  it  is  easy  to 
believe,  would  have  been  heated  into  more  decisive,  and  perhaps 
successful  opposition,  if  it  had  been  understood  that  projects  of 
enlargement  of  boundaries,  or  territorial  aggrandizement,  had 
been  among  the  objects  contemplated  by  its  establishment.  And 
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it  is  one  of  the  unaccountable  eccentricities,  and  apparent  incon, 
sistencies  of  opinion,  that  those  who  hold  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  be  a  compact  between  states,  should  think,  never 
theless,  that  the  government  created  by  that  constitution  is  at 
liberty  to  introduce  new  states,  formed  out  of  foreign  territory, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  those  who  are  regarded  as  original 
parties. 

By  the  convention  with  France  of  the  30th  April,  1803,  Louisiana 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  with  this  condition :  — 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union 
of  the  United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  federal  constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advan 
tages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  meantime 
they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
property,  and  the  religion  which  they  profess." 

It  is  now  known  to  have  been  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  at  the 
time,  that  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  carry  this  stipulation  into  effect ;  and  it  is  known,  also, 
that  such  was  the  opinion,  ably  and  earnestly  maintained  by  many 
distinguished  persons  in  the  government.  The  treaty,  however, 
was  ratified.  No  amendment  of  the  constitution  was  proposed, 
and  in  1812  Louisiana  was  admitted  into  the  union  as  a  state, 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  original  states.  All  branches  of  the 
government  concurred  in  this  act,  and  the  country  acquiesced  in  it. 

In  the  year  1819  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain  for  the  ces 
sion  of  Florida.  This  treaty  followed  the  precedent  of  that  with 
France,  and  contained  this  stipulation :  — 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  which  his  Catholic  majesty  cedes  to  the 
United  States  by  this  treaty,  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  federal  consti 
tution,  and  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges,  rights  and  immu 
nities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Florida  has  not  yet  been  admitted  into  the  union,  but  the  treaty 
was  ratified,  the  cession  accepted,  according  to  its  terms,  and  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  public  authorities,  have  acquiesced  in  the 
contract  for  twenty  years,  and  given  it  the  sanction  of  their  ap 
probation. 

Louisiana  and  Florida  are  therefore  settled  cases.  The  admis 
sion  of  one,  and  the  agreement  to  admit  the  other,  at  a  proper 
time,  are  facts,  are  acts  done,  and  as  such  must  have  their  full 
effect.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  precedents  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  Important  differences  are  pointed  out 
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between  the  cases,  in  Mr.  Forsyth's  letter ;  and  others  might  be 
suggested.  But  it  is  enough  to  say  that  what  has  been  done,  on, 
at  best,  a  very  questionable  right,  and  in  a  case  of  strong  and  ur 
gent  necessity,  is  no  sufficient  warrant  for  a  similar  proceeding,  in 
a  case  in  which  no  such  necessity  exists,  and  in  which  both  the 
right  and  expediency  may  be  very  properly  considered,  on  the 
original  and  independent  grounds  belonging  to  them. 

I  am  certainly  of  opinion,  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison, 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  other  eminent  men,  that  the  constitution 
never  contemplated  the  admission  of  new  states,  formed  out  of 
the  territories  of  foreign  nations ;  and  while  I  admit  that  what 
has  been  done  in  regard  to  Louisiana  and  Florida  must  now  be 
considered  as  legally  done,  yet  I  do  not  admit  the  propriety  of 
proceeding  farther,  and  admitting  not  a  territory,  ceded  by  a  for 
eign  nation,  but  a  foreign  nation  itself,  with  all  its  obligations  and 
treaties,  its  laws  and  its  institutions,  into  the  number  of  states 
which  compose  this  union. 

The  broad  question  proposed  by  you,  of  the  probable  general 
influence  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  upon  American  liberty  and 
industry,  the  continuance  of  our  union,  and  the  universal  cause  of 
knowledge,  virtue,  liberty  and  happiness,  is  a  question  full  of  in 
tense  interest,  and  which  suggests  thoughts  and  reflections,  well 
worthy  to  engage  the  deepest  attention  of  intelligent  minds.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  continuance  of  the  American  union, 
and  its  prosperity  and  success,  under  its  present  form  of  govern 
ment,  is  a  matter  of  high  moment  to  all  mankind.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  cherished  hopes  and  reliances  of  that  universal  cause  of 
which  you  speak ;  the  cause  of  human  knowledge,  virtue,  liberty, 
and  happiness.  And  he  is  a  bolder  reasoner  than  I  am,  who  has 
satisfied  himself  that  this  government  may  be  extended  indefi 
nitely  either  to  the  north  or  to  the  south,  without  endangering  its 
stability  and  its  duration. 

It  is  true  that  under  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  practical 
principle  of  maintaining  local  governments  for  local  purposes,  and 
confiding  general  interests  to  a  general  government,  the  ends  of 
political  society  are  capable  of  being  fulfilled,  by  the  same  free 
and  popular  system,  and  the  same  administration,  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  result  of  our  experience  ;  but 
our  experience  is  the  only  instance  of  such  a  result.  A  monarchical 
and  arbitrary  government  may  extend  itself  to  the  full  limit  of  its 
military  means.  Under  such  a  government,  society  is  kept  together 
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by  pressure  from  above,  by  the  weight  of  the  government  itself,  and 
the  strength  of  its  arm.  But  how  obvious  is  it  that,  in  free,  elec 
tive  systems,  the  political  society  exists  and  coheres,  and  must 
exist  and  cohere,  not  by  superincumbent  pressure  on  its  several 
parts,  but  by  the  internal  and  mutual  attraction  of  those  parts ;  by 
the  assimilation  of  interests  and  feelings ;  by  a  sense  of  common 
country,  common  political  family,  common  character,  fortune  and 
destiny.  Not  only  the  organization  of  such  systems,  but  also 
their  continuance  by  means  of  periodical  popular  elections  ;  neces 
sarily  requires  intercourse,  mutual  conference  and  understanding, 
and  a  general  acquaintance  among  those  who  are  to  unite  in  such 
elections.  When  individuals  are  to  be  selected  for  high  situations 
in  government,  and  to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  happiness  of 
all,  it  would  seem  indispensable  that  a  general,  if  not  a  universal 
confidence  should  be  inspired  by  knowledge  of  their  character, 
their  virtue  and  patriotism.  It  certainly  may  be  very  well  ques 
tioned,  with  how  much  of  mutual  intelligence,  and  how  much  of 
a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  harmony,  those  who  live  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  St.  John  might  be  expected  ordinarily  to  unite 
in  the  choice  of  a  President,  with  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  and  the  Colorado. 

It  is  evident,  at  least,  that  there  must  be  some  boundary,  or 
some  limits  to  a  republic  which  is  to  have  a  common  centre. 
Free  and  ardent  speculations  may  lead  to  the  indulgence  of  an 
idea  that  such  a  republic  may  be  extended  over  a  whole  hemi 
sphere.  On  the  other  hand,  minds  less  sanguine,  or  more  chas 
tened  by  the  examples  of  history,  may  fear  that  extension  often 
produces  weakness,  rather  than  strength ;  and  that  political  at 
traction,  like  other  attractions,  is  less  and  less  powerful,  as  the 
parts  become  more  and  more  distant.  In  this  difference  between 
ardent  speculations  and  cautious  fears,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
truest  wisdom  to  abide  by  the  present  state  of  things,  since  that 
state  of  things  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  be  singularly 
happy,  prosperous,  and  honorable.  In  all  points  of  view,  therefore, 
in  which  lean  regard  the  subject,  my  judgment  is  decidedly  unfavor 
able  to  the  project  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
"  You  have  a  Sparta  "  —  such  was  the  admonition  of  the  ancient 
prudence  —  "  embellish  it !  "  We  have  a  republic,  gentlemen,  of 
vast  extent  and  unequalled  natural  advantages  ;  a  republic,  full  of 
interest  in  its  origin,  its  history,  its  present  condition,  and  its 
prospects  for  the  future.  Instead  of  aiming  to  enlarge  its  boun- 
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daries,  let  us  seek,  rather,  to  strengthen  its  union,  to  draw  out  its 
resources,  to  maintain  and  improve  its  institutions  of  religion  and 
liberty,  and  thus  to  push  it  forward  in  its  career  of  prosperity  and 
glory.  I  am,  gentlemen,  with  most  true  regard,  your  obliged 
friend,  and  obedient  servant,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  RETURNING  TO  THE  SENATE. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason.1 

WASHINGTON,  February  6,  1844. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  received  your  letter  of  January  29th. 
The  story  of  my  being  about  to  remove  to  New  York  is  quite  idle. 
Having  entered  into  engagements  to  take  part  in  three  or  four 
causes,  to  be  heard  in  that  city,  some  young  gentlemen  invited  me 
to  take  a  room  near  theirs,  for  my  use,  when  there,  with  access  to 
their  library,  etc.  This  I  agreed  to  as  being  convenient  to  me ; 
and  probably  they  supposed  it  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  them. 
The  subject  of  returning  to  the  Senate  has  been  suggested  to  me, 
from  various  quarters.  At  the  present  moment  I  see  no  great 
public  object  to  be  accomplished,  by  such  a  movement,  and  it 
might  only  excite  expectations  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  No  great 
interest  can  be  felt  for  what  remains  to  be  done,  under  the  present 
administration.  The  country  is  likely  to  be  mainly  occupied  with 
the  next  election.  The  result  of  that  election  may  enable  us  to 
see  what  is  before  us,  more  clearly.  Mr.  Choate's  term  expires  in 
March  1845,  and  from  the  proposed  time  of  his  resignation  to  that 
time,  I  do  not  see  much  that  could  be  done  for  good.  Besides,  I 
think  it  would  be  rather  awkward  to  be  in  the  Senate  now.  I 
could  not  probably  approve  much  of  what  should  be  done  by  the 
administration ;  and  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  find  myself  obliged 
to  oppose  vigorously,  an  administration  to  which  I  have  myself 
belonged.  There  being  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  no  great  public 
object  to  be  attained,  I  feel  the  more  at  liberty  to  consult  my  pri 
vate  convenience.  I  am  now  a  little  engaged  in  the  law,  and  need 
strongly  enough  what  fees  I  may  be  able  to  pick  up.  To  be  sure, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  done  with  the  courts  ;  but  their  atmos 
phere,  if  not  altogether  pleasant,  is  yet  usefully  bracing,  to  those 
whose  purses  are  slender,  however  it  may  be  with  their  constitu 
tions.  On  all  accounts,  therefore,  I  think  it  better  that  I  should, 
for  the  present,  remain  where  I  am.  Let  us  see  what  the  ensuing 

1  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 
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election  may  bring  forth.  I  dare  say  there  is  no  very  strong  de 
sire  that  I  should  return  to  the  Senate.  The  body  of  the  Whigs 
might  wish  it,  but  there  are  other  candidates,  who  may  like  the 
chance,  and  there  are  also  some  prominent  men  who  have  not  yet 
digested  the  spleen,  generated  by  past  events.  As  to  these  last, 
let  them  indulge  themselves,  I  shall  bide  my  time. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


ON  A    LADY'S   BONNET. 

To  Miss .l 

Monday  Morning,  March  4,  1844. 

MY  DEAR  JOSEPHINE,  —  I  fear  you  got  a  wetting  last  evening,  as 
it  rained  fast  soon  after  you  left  our  door ;  and  I  avail  myself  of 
the  return  of  your  bonnet  to  express  the  wish  that  you  are  well 
this  morning,  and  without  cold. 

I  have  demanded  parlance  with  your  bonnet ;  have  asked  it  how 
many  tender  looks  it  has  noticed  to  be  directed  under  it ;  what  soft 
words  it  has  heard,  close  to  its  side ;  in  what  instances  an  air  of 
triumph  has  caused  it  to  be  tossed ;  and  whether,  ever,  and  when, 
it  has  quivered  from  trembling  emotions  proceeding  from  below. 
But  it  has  proved  itself  a  faithful  keeper  of  secrets,  and  would 
answer  none  of  my  questions.  It  only  remained  for  me  to  attempt  to 
surprise  it  into  confession,  by  pronouncing  sundry  names  one  after 
another.  It  seemed  quite  unmoved  by  most  of  these,  but  at  the  appar 
ently  unexpected  mention  of  one,  I  thought  its  ribbands  decidedly 
fluttered !  I  gave  it  my  parting  good  wishes,  hoping  that  it  might  never 
cover  an  aching  head,  and  that  the  eyes  which  it  protects  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  may  know  no  tears  but  of  joy  and  affection. 
Yours,  dear  Josephine,  with  affectionate  regard, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

THE  ANNEXATION  OF   TEXAS. 

To  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winihrop? 

NEW  YORK  March  20th  [1844] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  read  this  morning  your  speech  upon 
"  Oregon  "  &  cannot  omit  to  say  how  much  it  gratified  me.  Mr. 

1  From  Reminiscences  of  Daniel  Webster,  by  Peter  Harvey.     He  states  that  the 
letter  "  was  addressed  to  a  young  lady  who  had  been  spending  a  social  evening  at  Mr. 
Webster's  house,  and  on  account  of  the  rain  had  substituted  a  borrowed  hood  for  her 
own  bonnet;  and  the  note  in  question  was  delivered  with  the  bonnet,  at  the  residence 
of  the  lady,  by  Mr.  Webster,  while  driving  to  his  office  the  next  morning." 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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Ingersoll  I  think  is  well  paid  off ;  nor  does  his  countryman  in  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol  appear  to  be  faring  much  better. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  panic  here  about  Texas.  It  is  well  the 
country  took  the  alarm  when  it  did,  as  there  is  more  hope  of 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  measure  than  if  it  had  proceeded 
farther. 

From  what  I  see  in  the  American  this  P.  M.  a  Mr.  Todd, 
bearer  of  despatches  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  talkative  on 
his  road  home. 

I  shall  be  quite  glad  to  hear  from  you,  especially  if  any  thing 
important  touching  Texas  should  become  known.1 

Yours  truly  D.  WEBSTER. 


INVITATION  TO  TENNESSEE. 
To  E.  J.  Shields  and  Others,  Memphis,  Tenn? 

NEW  YORK,  April  22,  1844. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  Your  letter  of  the  14th  of  March  adds  another 
inducement  to  those  which  have,  for  a  long  time,  led  me  to  desire 
to  make  a  visit  to  Tennessee.  But  my  engagements  hold  me  fast 
in  these  northern  regions  for  the  spring  and  the  summer. 

Your  meeting  on  the  29th  of  May  will  be,  doubtless,  one  of 
much  interest.  The  feeling  seems  general  and  strong  all  over  the 
country  to  support  the  nomination  of  the  Baltimore  Convention. 
Tennessee  has  acted  a  distinguished  part  latterly,  in  the  contests 
of  the  day,  and  much  is  expected  from  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  her 
electors. 

I  should  be  most  happy  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  so  many 
citizens  of  the  State  together ;  but  while  that  is  impracticable,  I 
must  pray  you  to  tender  to  your  assembled  friends  my  sympathy 
and  co-operation.  That  which  was  done  in  18^0  has  become  neces 
sary  to  be  done  again  in  1844-.  LET  us  DO  IT. 
With  great  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

1  The  year  1846  is  endorsed  on  the  copy,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  Mr.  Winthrop'3 
speech,  "  The  Oregon  Question  and  the  Treaty  of  Washington,"  was  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  March  18,  1844,  and  the  passages  regarding  Texas  evi 
dently  refer  to  the  proposed  annexation  of  that  territory. 

2  From  the  National  Intelligencer,  May  18,  1844.     Mr.  Webster  had  been  invited  f 
to  attend  a  mass  meeting  of  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  May  29,  1844,  for' 
the  purpose  of  advancing  Whig  principles  and  the  election  of  Henry  Clay  to  the 
Presidency. 
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MR.  CALHOUN  AND  THE  TEXAS  QUESTION. 

To  Franklin  Haven,  Boston.1 

N.  Y.  April  22,  '44 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Up  to  this  time,  Almonte  will  not  yield  a  hair  to 
Mr.  Calhoun.  He  will  not  concur,  aid,  abet,  or  countenance  ;  but 
will  demand  his  passports  and  leave  the  country,  if  annexation  takes 
place.  Mr.  Calhoun  has  sent  to  Mexico,  but  in  the  meantime 
means  to  send  in  the  Treaty. 

Rumors  are  afloat  to  the  effect  that  the  President  is  already  full 
of  fears  of  Mr.  Calhoun  !  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Robert  Tyler  said, 
in  this  city,  last  week,  that  Mr.  C.  "  Was  acting  treacherously 
towards  the  President  and  that  he  shd  not  hold  his  place  20  days." 

The  state  of  our  public  councils  w'd  be  laughable,  if  serious  con 
sequences  might  not  flow  from  their  feebleness  and  vacillation 

Yrs  D  WEBSTER 


THE   STATE  OF  OHIO. 

To  Levi  0.  Turner,  Cleveland,  Ohio.2 

BOSTON,  May  8,  '44. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  New 
York,  I  took  occasion  to  express  my  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Committee,  communicated  through 
you,  to  attend  the  Whig  meeting  at  Cleveland,  on  the  15th  of 
this  month. 

It  seems  proper,  however,  to  give  to  so  respectful  an  invitation 
a  regular  and  written  answer. 

I  cannot  be  at  Cleveland  on  the  15th,  and  I  do  not  use  words 
of  course,  merely,  when  I  say  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  be.  I 
should  be  truly  happy  in  an  opportunity  of  meeting  a  large  collec 
tion  of  Ohio  Whigs ;  of  interchanging  opinions  and  sentiments 
with  them ;  and  of  cultivating  that  acquaintance  and  intercourse 
between  citizens  of  different  States  on  which  so  much,  not  only  of 
the  success  of  the  Whig  cause,  but  of  the  prosperity  and  happi 
ness  of  the  Country,  depends. 

Ohio,  as  a  State,  is  little  older  than  my  own  political  life.  On 
my  first  entrance  into  Congress  I  met  there  her  Delegation, 
risen,  by  the  then  late  census,  from  one  member  to  six.  From 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Mr.  Franklin  Haven. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of   Mis8 
Helen  Richards  Healey. 
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that  time  to  this  I  have  watched  her  progress  with  peculiar  interest. 
I  have  noticed,  with  fixed  attention,  the  increase  of  her  popula 
tion,  the  development  of  her  vast  resources,  the  spirit  and  industry 
of  her  People,  and  her  steady  advance  to  the  political  and  moral 
power  which  she  now  holds  in  the  circle  of  the  States.  I  know 
no  such  instance  of  progress  and  development,  on  the  whole,  in 
this  Country ;  and  certainly  there  is,  and  there  has  been,  none 
such  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  While  much  of  this  extraor 
dinary  growth,  and  this  wonderful  prosperity  is  doubtless  to  be 
ascribed  to  natural  advantages,  and  to  an  enterprising  population, 
much  of  it  must  find  its  cause  in  the  influence  of  wise  legislation, 
both  National  and  State,  and  the  maintenance  of  sound  political 
principles,  maxims  and  measures.  The  gifts  of  Providence,  how 
ever  great,  are  to  be  improved,  as  well  as  enjoyed,  by  men.  That 
is  the  happiest  community  which  is  supplied  with  all  the  materials 
of  prosperity,  but  which  is  called  upon,  nevertheless,  to  work  out 
that  prosperity,  and  bring  it  to  great  results  by  wise  institutions 
and  good  laws ;  by  the  education  of  the  People ;  by  the  preserva 
tion  of  free  forms  of  Government,  in  their  purity  and  excellence ; 
by  a  cultivation  of  all  the  moral  virtues,  and  a  sense  of  religious 
duty  and  responsibility;  by  just  protection  to  the  interests  and 
rights  of  all ;  and  especially,  among  such  a  People  as  the  citizens 
of  Ohio,  by  sustaining  to  a  fair  and  full  extent,  the  reward  and 
remuneration  of  human  labor.  It  is  not  capital,  but  labor,  which 
has  struck  down  the  wilderness,  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Lakes,  and 
covered  the  earth  with  the  verdure  of  the  Spring  and  the  golden 
harvests  of  Autumn.  It  is  not  capital,  but  labor,  strong,  healthy, 
willing  labor,  which,  in  an  incredibly  short  period,  has  established 
habitations  and  homes,  supplied  food  and  raiment,  in  profuse 
abundance,  created  social  institutions  and  furnished  the  means  of 
knowledge,  improvement  and  happiness  to  nearly  two  millions  of 
free  People. 

But  I  must  refrain  from  pursuing  these  thoughts  further ;  and 
conclude  with  repeating  my  regret  that  I  cannot  now  spend  a  day 
or  two  in  the  midst  of  those  who  have  witnessed,  personally,  the 
progress  of  the  Prosperity  of  the  State,  and  who  understand,  fully 
and  perfectly,  the  principles  of  that  public  policy  upon  which  its 
prosperity  has  depended,  and  upon  which  it  must  still  depend. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  with  much  regard, 

Your  obliged  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

DAN'L  WEBSTER. 
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THE   ANTI-TEXAS   MEETING  AT   BOSTON. 
To  Hon.  Charles  Allen.1 

Monday  Morning  Jan.  20,  '45. 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  —  After  a  good  deal  of  reflection,  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Phillips  2  is  the  best  man  for  President  of  the 
Convention.3 

He  is,  in  the  first  place,  entirely  competent ;  he  stands  high  in 
public  opinion,  at  home  &  abroad  ;  is  obnoxious  to  nobody,  and  is 
as  little  liable,  as  any  man  of  his  age  &  his  prominence,  to  the 
suspicion  of  acting  from  interested  or  personal  motives. 

Yrs  truly 

DANL  WEBSTER. 


FINANCIAL  MATTERS. 

To  Seth  Weston,  Marshfield,  Mass* 

NEW  YORK  Jan.  27,  1845. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  My  money  in  Boston  did  not  hold  out  quite  so 
well  as  I  expected.  I  thought  there  was  something  of  it,  for  me 
—  but  a  keg  is  soon  emptied,  if  it  be  tapped  at  both  ends,  &  then 
turned  over,  &  the  bung  knocked  out. 

I  enclose  herein  a  check  for  $500  on  the  New  York  Merchant's 
Bank.  Mr.  Haven,  at  the  Boston  Merchant's  Bank  will  readily 
give  Boston  money.  Instead  of  sending  up  my  check  for  $700 
please  send  up  this.  I  will  endeavor  to  send  you  the  other  $200 
as  soon  as  I  reach  Washington. 

Remember  that  you  must  put  your  name  on  this  check. 

I  think  it  very  likely  that  Mr  G.  B.  Weston  would  give  you 
Bills  for  this  check.  But  certainly  Mr  Sprague,  or  Mr  Jones,  can 
get  cash  for  it,  at  the  Boston  Merchants  Bank. 

I  go  on  South,  to-morrow  morning 

Yrs  always  DANL  WEBSTER 

Write  me,  to  Washington,  &  tell  me  among  other  things,  how 
the  ice  comes  on.  To  hear  from  Marsh  field  is  almost  the  only 
pleasure  I  expect  to  enjoy  at  Washington 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.   Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Hon.   George 
F.  Hoar. 

2  Stephen  C.  Phillips. 

3  The  Anti-Texas  Convention,  held  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  January  29,  1845. 

4  From  the  original,  in   Mr.   Webster's   handwriting,  in   the  New   Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 
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PRESIDENT   FOLK'S   CABINET. 
To  Nathan  Appleton.1 

WASHINGTON  Feby  13,  1845  Thursday  morning. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  leisure  enough,  at  present,  to  write  to 
friends,  if  I  know  any  thing  to  be  told,  in  regard  to  passing  events. 
There  seems  no  certainty  as  to  what  is  to  happen  here  within  the 
next  fortnight,  although  there  are  surmises  &  conjectures,  in 
plenty,  &  perhaps,  on  some  points,  there  are  probabilities.  The 
new  president  is  expected  to-day,  &  in  due  time,  he  will  of  course, 
solve  mysteries,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  As  to  the  Cabinet  the 
general  impression  now  is,  that  it  will  be  new  from  top  to  toe.  I 
think  that  very  probable,  as  discrimination  would  be  invidious,  & 
I  believe  all  the  present  incumbents  are  quite  willing  to  serve 
their  country  still  longer. 

The  Texas  debate  begins  in  the  Senate  to  day.  In  all  proba 
bility  the  result  will  be  postponement,  &  a  provision  for  further 
negotiation.  It  is  said  Genl.  Jackson  does  not  like  the  proposed 
form  of  annexation.  He  says  it  is  a  Whig  measure,  &  Texas  must 
stay  out  till  she  can  get  better  terms.  There  is  no  doubt  some 
degree  of  truth  in  this ;  &  very  likely  Mr.  Bentons  plan  suits  the 
General  better  than  the  pending  resolutions.  Oregon  remains  as 
it  was.  I  think  the  measure  will  stop  in  the  Senate.  There  is 
no  more  of  the  session  remaining,  than  will  suffice,  for  the  debate 
on  Texas,  &  the  passing  of  the  necessary  appropriation  bills.  Mr. 
Calhouns  friends,  what  few  there  are  of  them,  will  be  for  laying 
Oregon  on  the  table.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Western  Whigs  may 
feel  obliged  to  vote  for  the  measure.  It  seems  understood,  that  the 
English  Minister  has  made  sundry  propositions,  but  has  reed.  none. 
Among  others  he  has  offered  an  arbitration,  leaving  it  in  the  option 
of  the  United  States  to  designate,  out  of  all  the  Governments  of 
Europe,  that  one,  which  shall  arbitrate,  itself,  or  appoint  arbitra 
tors.  I  believe  I  shall  take  advantage  of  a  few  days  leisure  to  go 
north  as  far  as  N.  Y.  Yrs  very  truly  I).  WEBSTER 

P.  S.  —  The  last  edition  of  the  Cabinet  seems  to  stand  thus 

Mr.  Calhoun  —  State  to  remain  for  some  time  or  else  Mr.Walker. 

Gov.  Marcy  Treasury 

*  Wm.  0.  Butler  Ken  —  War     Franklin  Pierce  N.  H.     Navy 
Romulus  Saunders,  or  Cave  Johnson  —  P.  M.  G. 

1  From  a  copy,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.  It  bears  no  address, 
but  is  in  the  same  hand  as  copies  of  other  Webster  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Appleton. 

*  It  may  be  A.  J.  Donaldson. 
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To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

WASHINGTON  Mar.  12,  1845. 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  It  is  certain  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
dissatisfaction  prevails,  with  a  certain  portion  of  Mr  Polks  sup 
porters,  at  the  Cabinet  arrangements,  &  other  appointments, 
made  or  expected. 

At  the  head  of  the  aggrieved,  stands  Mr.  Calhoun.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn  professes  to  be  greatly  delighted  with  an  opportunity  of  re 
turning  to  Private  Life ;  but  nevertheless  makes  no  secret  of  his 
feelings,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  seemed  fit  to  others,  that 
he  should  relinquish  the  seals  of  office.  He  thinks  that  manner, 
unkind,  discourteous,  &  even  decidedly  disrespectful.  The  Two 
Carolina  Senators  are  equally  disaffected,  Mr  Woodbury,  probably, 
is  behind  neither,  as  he  seems  very  much  neglected.  He  is  the 
more  disturbed,  I  think,  at  seeing  Mr  Allen  of  Ohio  putting  forth 
pretensions  to  be  considered  as  Leader  of  the  Party,  in  the  Senate. 

I  doubt,  however,  whether  there  be  enough  of  dissatisfaction  to 
make  any  thing  like  a  breach,  at  present.  Mr  Calhoun's  area  is  a 
very  small  one,  almost  wholly  confined  to  South  Carolina,  &  Mr 
Woodbury  is  not  followed  much  at  the  North. 

Mr.  Polks  Inaugural  says  nothing  of  the  existing  Tariff  Law, 
viz  the  Act  of  1842.  But  it  is  certain,  some  modification  or  altera 
tions,  will  be  recommended  by  Mr  Walker,  at  the  Commencement 
of  the  next  Session.  Taking  this  for  granted,  I  think  our  friends, 
who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  system,  may  very 
well  take  some  steps,  during  the  summer,  to  produce  just  impres 
sions,  by  communicating  facts  &  information  to  the  Secretary. 
Mr  Walker  is  a  good  tempered  &  accessible  man ;  he  professes 
to  be  110  general  enemy  to  protection ;  a  Pennsylvanian,  by  birth 
&  education,  he  is  not  without  sympathies  with  the  good  People 
of  that  State.  He  is  new  in  office,  ardent,  &  sanguine ;  &  like 
other  persons  of  that  temperament,  &  in  that  situation,  hopes,  con 
fidently,  that  he  may  be  able,  in  some  measure,  to  reconcile  jar 
ring  interests,  &  opposing  opinions.  Care  ought  be  taken,  that 
while  getting  his  materials,  &  before  making  up  his  report  to  Con 
gress,  he  should  be  put  in  possession  of  full  &  accurate  informa 
tion.  I  think,  that  the  Gentlemen,  concerned  in  manufactures, 
should,  through  the  aid  of  a  Comee,  or  by  some  other  agency,  set 
to  work,  at  once,  to  prepare  a  View,  or  Statement,  showing  the 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 
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operation  of  the  Law  of  1842  upon  the  principal  manufactures,  & 
what  parts  of  it  might  be  altered,  &  to  what  extent,  without  injury. 
I  am  sure  he  would  receive  such  a  communication  very  kindly. 
If  you  have  opportunity,  you  may  suggest  this,  to  Mr  Sears,  Mr 
Appleton,  Mr  Paige,  or  other  friends.  After  the  receipt  of  this, 
you  may  address  me  at  the  A.  H.  New  York. 

I  hear  from  Mr  Bates,  that  Mrs  Bates  was  a  little  easier  last 
night,  but  that  there  was  no  material  change. 

Yours  affectionately,  DANL  WEBSTER 


LEGAL   MATTERS. 

To  John  P.  Healey* 

N.  Y.  Feb.  18,  '45 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  shall  take  care  of  Mr  John  Wards  Drft.  I 
do  not  know  exactly  how  the  Court  was  divided,  in  Thurlows  case. 
Judge  Story,  I  have  no  doubt,  held  the  Mass,  acts  void,  &  so  must 
every  other  constitutional  Lawyer.  I  never  knew  any  thing  about 
these  laws,  till  I  looked  into  the  case  at  Washington ;  &  was  quite 
surprised,  at  their  provisions,  &  their  apparent  repugnance  to  acts 
of  Congress.  Every  thing  may  be  said  agt  them,  which  Massa 
chusetts  says  agt  So.  Carolina.  I  shall  not  leave  this  City,  prob 
ably,  before  Monday.  Yrs  D.  W. 


THE  ARREARS   OF  THE   CHINESE  MISSION. 
To  Fletcher  Webster.2 

Monday  Morning  Mar.  3  [1845] 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  I  wrote  you  a  hasty  note  yesterday.  I  now 
find,  that  a  proper  communication  was  sent  to  the  Comee  of  the 
Senate,  from  the  State  Department,  respecting  the  arrears  of  the 
China  Mission.  A  proper  item  of  appropriation  was  inserted,  by 
the  Senate,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Civil  &  Diplomatic  Bill,  from 
the  H.  of  R.  This  item,  with  other  amendments  of  the  Senate, 
was  disagreed  to,  by  the  H.  of  R.  &  a  Comtee  of  conference  ap 
pointed.  The  Comee  on  the  part  of  the  House  is  McKay,  Drom- 
goole,  &  that  amiable  person,  Garrett  Davis.3 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society.     It  has  no  address,  but  is  endorsed  on  the  back :  "  To  Mr.  Healey." 

2  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

8  James  J.  McKay,  George  C.  Dromgoole,  and  Garrett  Davis,  Representatives 
from  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 
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On  the  part  of  the  Senate,  Evans,  Barrow,  &  Benton.1 

The  Committees  met  yesterday,  &  agreed  on  some  points,  & 
left  this  undecided.  The  Gentlemen  of  the  House  opposed  it,  for 
no  reason  but  general  opposition,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  They 
meet  again  today,  Mr  Evans  will  do  what  he  can,  &  I  have  also 
written  a  note  to  Mr  Barrow.  I  have  also  despatched  a  note  to 
Mr  Gushing,  who  does  not  know  what  has  been  done,  suggesting 
to  him  the  necessity  of  paying  some  attention  to  the  matter.  I 
know  not  what  the  result  will  be. 

I  saw  Mr  Gushing  yesterday.  He  said  he  had  recently  filed  2 
Despatches,  to  do  up  the  business  of  his  mission,  one,  to  set  forth 
the  obligations  he  was  under  to  the  other  Gentlemen  of  the  Mis 
sion  ;  &  one,  to  discharge  a  similar  duty  towards  the  Naval 
officers. 

I  will  go  to  the  office  the  first  opportunity,  to  look  at  the  first 
of  these ;  &  also  to  inquire  about  the  letter  of  instructions,  <fec. 

Jg^1*  Mr.  Bancroft  came  on,  yesterday,  &  they  say  it  is  settled, 
that  he  is  to  be  Sec.  of  the  Navy  2 

D.  WEBSTER 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

WASHINGTON,  Mar  5, 1845 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  It  was  impossible  to  get  your  appropriation 
thro  with  all  our  efforts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  recommendation  from  the  Department, 
tho'  well  enough,  was  not  entirely  specific,  &  this  gave  the  enemy 
a  handle. 

In  the  next  place  McKay  &  Garrett  Davis  were  obstinate  as 
mules,  &  bitter  as  possible.  Mr.  Gushing  went  to  see  McKay,  & 
the  latter  promised  to  withdraw  opposition,  but  broke  his  promise. 
Mr  Curtis,  Mr  Crittenden,  Evans,  Choate  &c.  did  what  they  could, 
—  but  to  no  purpose. 

It  is  no  great  matter.  The  only  evil  is  delay.  You  may  want 
the  money  next  year,  perhaps,  as  much  as  this. 

Mr  Cushings  reference  to  you,  in  his  Despatch  is  in  these 
words,  or  very  nearly 

"  Mr  Fletcher  Webster,  as  Secretary  of  the  Mission,  was  of  great 
&  important  service,  not  only  in  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties 

1  George   Evans,  Alexander  Barrow,  and  Thomas    H.  Benton,   Senators  from 
Maine,  Louisiana,  and  Missouri. 

2  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1845. 
VOL.  iv.  —  28 
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of  his  office,  but  also  by  the  performance  of  several  special  duties, 
which  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  negotiations,  made  necessary." 

He  says  he  is  very  sorry  the  Drawings  have  not  arrived,  so  that 
you  could  have  them,  and  expressed  the  greatest  readiness  to  fur 
nish  any  thing  he  could,  to  your  use. 

I  fear  our  session  will  be  longer  than  I  expected.  They  say  it 
will  take  Mr.  Polk  a  week  to  find  out  what  is  the  actual  condition 
of  things,  as  left  by  Mr.  Tyler. 

Yrs  truly  D.  WEBSTER 

The  instructions,  letter  <fcc  were  sent  from  the  Department  to 
the  President  —  whether  he  sent  them  to  the  Senate,  I  do  not  yet 
know.  I  will  inquire  about  the  matter  today. 


THE   OBSERVANCE   OF   THE   SABBATH. 
To  Charles  W.  Ridgely.1 

WASHINGTON  March  3,  1845. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  feel  greatly  honored  by  your  communication ; 
which  I  received  on  my  return  to  this  city  from  the  North,  on 
Saturday ;  and  am  sincerely  obliged  to  my  friend  Mr  Williams, 
for  causing  me  to  be  made  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Sabbath 
Association. 

The  longer  I  live,  the  more  highly  do  I  estimate  the  importance 
of  a  proper  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  the  more 
grateful  do  I  feel  towards  those  who  take  pains  to  impress  a  sense 
of  this  importance,  on  the  community.  The  Lord's  day,  is  the  day 
on  which  the  Gospel  is  preached ;  it  is  the  day  of  public  worship 
throughout  the  world.  And  although  we  live  in  a  reading  age, 
and  in  a  reading  community,  yet  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  is 
the  form  in  which  human  agency  has  been,  and  still  is,  most  effi 
caciously  employed  for  the  spiritual  improvement  of  men.  That 
the  poor  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  was  an  evidence  of  this 
mission,  which  the  Author  of  Christianity  himself  proclaimed. 
And  to  the  public  worship  of  the  Deity,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  is  obviously  essential. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  much  regard, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  sent  to  Edward  Everett 
by  Alexander  M.  Carter  of  Baltimore.  The  latter  was  a  member  of  the  Sabbath 
School  Association  of  which  Mr.  Ridgely  was  Secretary. 
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THE  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

NEW  YORK  Mar :  24,  1845. 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  I  left  Washington  Thursday  afternoon,  the 
20th,  immediately  on  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate.  No  great 
political  event  occurred,  after  Mr  Almonte's  demand  of  his  Pass 
ports  ;  &  it  will  be  two  months  before  we  can  learn  how  Mexico 
takes  the  Resolutions  for  Annexation.  In  the  mean  time,  recent 
information  would  seem  to  show  that  Texas  herself  is  not  so  anx 
ious  for  the  proposed  espousals  as  she  was  expected  to  be.  I  am 
not  surprised  at  this  intelligence  ;  for  I  had  reason  to  know,  before 
I  left  Washington,  that  the  Govt.  was  quite  apprehensive,  on  this 
point.  One  great  stimulating  agency,  in  the  annexation  project, 
was  the  interested  activity  of  the  holders  of  Texas  Stock.  The 
stipulation  agt  paying  her  debts  has  of  course  cooled  the  zeal  of 
these  persons. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Tyler,  in  eager  haste,  sent  off  a  despatch  an 
nouncing  the  Determination  of  our  Govt.  to  act  under  the  first 
Branch  of  the  Resolutions,  &  to  bring  Texas  finally  in  by  an  act 
of  the  two  Houses.  This  was  done,  under  a  belief  common  to  most 
people,  &  fully  expressed  by  Mr  Calhoun,  that  if  negotiations  were 
entered  into,  under  the  second  Branch,  Texas  could  not  come  in 
but  by  Treaty,  &  so  not  without  the  consent  of  two  thirds  the 
Senate. 

But  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  in  this  opinion  Mr.  Buchanan 
differs  from  Mr.  Calhoun  ;  &  that  it  is  the  determination  of  the 
President  &  the  present  Administration  to  bring  Texas  in  by  law, 
a  joint  Resolution  of  both  Houses,  whether  Texas  accepts  the  old 
terms,  or  negotiates  for  new. 

So  it  is  likely  there  will  be  a  struggle  in  either  House,  next 
session. 

The  President  will  send  somebody  soon  to  Mexico ;  but  whether 
a  sole  minister,  or  a  joint  mission,  I  do  not  think  is  yet  decided. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  Mr  Gushing2  should  be  employed  on 
that  service.  The  China  mission  has  given  him  reputation,  &  he 
has  one  point  of  qualification,  not  found  in  every  one,  that  is,  a 
knowledge  of  the  language.  You  will  receive  this  as  my  con- 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 

2  Caleb  Gushing,  Minister  to  China  from  1843  to  1845. 
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jecture,  only  ;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  such  an  appointment  is  very 
probable.1 

I  reed  your  letters  here  ;  rejoice  that  you  are  all  well ;  &  expect 
to  be  in  Boston  in  two  or  three  days. 

Yours  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTEB 


RELATIONS   WITH   MR.   LAWRENCE. 

To  Nathan  Appleton? 

[August  8,  1845.] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  If  you  deem  this  a  proper  letter  (the  one  en 
closed)  you  may  read  it  to  Mr.  Lawrence.  If  it  would  be  better 
in  any  other  form,  please  return  it  with  your  suggestions. 

My  desire  is,  in  effect,  to  express  my  readiness  to  let  bye-gones 
be  bye-gones ;  fco  restore  the  relations  between  Mr.  Lawrence  & 
myself  to  the  state  they  were  in  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington.  I  always  feel  that  Mr  Lawrence  rendered  the 
country  eminent  service  in  regard  to  the  negotiation  of  that 
Treaty  3  and  zealously  furthered  objects  a  good  deal  important  to 
my  own  political  reputation,  in  the  circumstances  then  existing. 

I  very  gladly  leave  this  matter  entirely  in  your  friendly  discre 
tion.  Very  cordially,  &c.  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Nathan  Appleton.* 

MAKSHFIBLD,  Aug.  8,  1845. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  reed  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  & 
am  obliged  to  you  for  it,  as  I  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  friendship  & 
kindness. 

I  assure  you,  My  Dear  Sir,  that  I  have  no  wish  to  sustain 

1  William  S.  Parrott  of  Virginia  was  appointed  confidential  agent  to  restore  sus 
pended  intercourse  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  March  28,  1845. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

8  Abbott  Lawrence  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the  northeastern 
boundary  question  with  Great  Britain.  He  urged  Mr.  Webster  to  resign  from  the 
Tyler  cabinet  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed. 

4  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society.  The  brackets  were  inserted  by  Mr.  Appleton,  who  returned  the  let 
ter  to  Mr.  Webster,  with  suggestions.  He  also  wrote  the  word  "  add  "  after  "  public 
service."  His  letter,  printed  from  the  original,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society,  is  as  follows  : 

BOSTON  11  Sept  1845 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  duly  received  yours  of  the  8th  ulto,  but  owing  to  my  own  and 
Mr.  Lawrence's  absence  from  the  City,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  communi 
cating  with  him  till  now. 
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towards  Mr.  Lawrence  any  other  relations,  than  those  of  that 
cordial  regard,  which  subsisted  between  us  for  so  many  years.  I 
fully  appreciate  the  value  of  his  character,  his  talents,  &  the  use 
ful  part  he  acts  in  life,  public  &  private.  We  have  been  politi 
cally  associated  together,  &  have  cooperated,  in  some  emergencies 
of  public  affairs,  not  unimportant,  &  not  terminating,  I  trust,  dis- 
advantageously  to  the  Country.  [If  it  be  Mr  Lawrence's  desire, 
it  is  mine,  that  our  relations,]  hereafter  shall  be  such,  in  all  re 
spects,  as  they  were  formerly,  when  we  were  employed,  together, 
in  the  public  service. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  with  mo  true  regard,  yours 

DANL  WEBSTER 


MASSACHUSETTS   POLITICS. 
To  Fletcher  Webster.1 
NEW  YORK.  Tuesday  12  o'clock  November  3,  [1845] 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  I  see  with  much  pleasure  that  Mr  Sumner 
declines.  This,  I  suppose  will  break  the  force  of  the  new  oppo 
sition  to  Mr  Winthrop,2  and  so  render  the  meeting  on  Friday 
Evening  less  important.  I  can  see  nobody  to  day,  on  account  of 
the  Election,  and  the  rain.  It  is  understood  here  that  the  Banks 
do  not  touch  Mr  Walker's  loan.  They  would  do  it  probably,  but 
for  that  most  miserable  of  all  pieces  of  Legislation  the  Sub. 
Treasury  Law. 

If  any  thing  should  be  known  of  the  State  of  the  polls,  at  the 
closing  of  the  mail  (1/2  past  3  o'clock)  I  will  give  you  another 
note. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  permission  given  me  to  suggest  a  slight  alteration  in  the  note 
intended  to  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Lawrence  and  which  accompanies  this.  Instead  of 
the  words  included  in  brackets  to  insert :  It  will  give  me  much  satisfaction  to  reneiv  mi/ 
friendly  relations  with  Mr.  Lawrence  and  that.  And  I  would  also  add  at  the  end, 
With  regard  to  what  has  taken  place  since,  let  by-gones  be  hy-gones,  but  for  the.  future  may 
nothing  during  our  lives  mar  the  good  understanding  public  and  private,  which  it  is  my  wish 
to  cultivate  —  or  something  of  the  sort. 

I  think  this  change  will  express  more  explicitly  what  it  was  your  intention  to 
convey,  and  I  am  quite  sure  will  receive  a  cordial  response  from  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Webster  wrote  Mr.  Appleton  September  11,  saying,  "  I  return  the  letter,  hav 
ing  corrected  it,  very  nearly,  according  to  your  suggestions. " 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  Charles  Sumner  had  declined  a  nomination  to  Congress,  offered  him  by  citizens 
opposed  to  Robert  C.  Winthrop's  course  in  voting  for  the  Mexican  War  Bill,  May  11, 
1845.     See  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Charles  Sumner,  by  Edward  L.  Pierce,  Vol.  III. 
pp.  109-138.     The  reference  to  Mr.  Sumner's  declination  shows  that  the  date  (1850) 
endorsed  on  the  copy  is  an  error,  and  that  the  letter  was  written  in  1845. 
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Mrs  W.  and  Julia  would  have  gone  home  today,  if  the  weather 
had  cleared.     But  at  this  moment,  it  is  thick,  rainy,  and  foggy. 

Yours  D.  WEBSTER. 


WASHINGTON  AFFAIRS. 

To  Fletcher   Webster.1 

Deer.  11,  45    Thursday  Eve 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  I  arrived  last  night,  just  in  time  to  bear 
my  part  in  the  argument  of  my  first  cause.  Today  I  have  been 
in  Court,  all  day,  excepting  15  minutes  in  the  Senate.  I  shall 
speak,  either  tomorrow  or  Monday.  It  is  an  important  cause 
from  N.  Y.  respecting  the  State  tax  on  passengers. 

I  have  seen  nobody,  except  the  Senators,  &  the  Court.  Friends 
in  the  Senate  were  glad  to  see  me,  as  they  look  for  important 
business  soon.  They  seemed  sober.  As  soon  as  I  learn  any 
thing,  I  will  write  you.  As  yet,  I  have  seen  &  heard  but  little, 
out  of  the  Court  room.  I  am  at  Coleman's  —  &  well  lodged  for 
the  present  Yrs  D.  W. 


THE  LEXINGTON   CASE. 
To  Franklin  Haven,  Boston? 

WASHINGTON  Deer.  21  '45 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Green  to  be  here  by 
Monday  the  29th.  I  think  the  cause  may  come  along  about  that 
time  or  soon  after.  I  am  obliged  to  go  north,  this  week,  to  take 
care  of  some  engagements ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Green 
to  be  here,  to  protect  the  cause,  in  case  I  should  not  return  in 
season.  As  I  have  written  the  state  of  things  to  him,  he  will 
doubtless  be  here.  I  regret,  more  than  I  can  say  the  necessity  of 
being  away  from  this  place,  at  this  exigency.  But  I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  avoid  it.  I  shall  probably  be  in  N.  Y.  about  Christmas 
Day  Yrs  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 

2  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Franklin  Haven.     See  the  case  of  New  Jersey 
Steam   Navigation   Company  v.  Merchants'  Bank,  6  Howard,  pp.  344-437,  which 
related  to  the  loss  of  a  large  amount  of  specie,  in  process  of  shipment  to  the  Mer 
chants'  Bank,  Boston,  on  the  steamship  Lexington,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
January  13, 1840.     Also  see  letters  to  Mr.  Haven,  March  18,  1847,  Dec.  26,  1847,  and 
Jan.  8,  1848. 
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To  Franklin  Haven. 

NEW  YORK  Deer  26  '45 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  hope  to  go  to  Boston  tomorrow,  and  to  stay  there 
till  after  Monday.  I  think  the  case  of  the  Merchants  Bank  agt 
N  J  S  Co  will  come  about  Jan  5.  Mr.  Green,  I  suppose  will 
reach  Washington  this  evening.  I  have  written  him  this  morning 
by  no  means  to  let  the  cause  lose  its  chance  of  hearing.  If  any 
accident  should  bring  it  along,  before  I  get  there,  I  have  said  to 
him  that  probably  it  might  lie,  a  few  days,  to  accommodate  parties  ; 
but  if  not  rather  than  to  let  it  go  over  to  commence  the  argument 
at  once.  He  will  keep  me  informed,  daily,  of  the  progress  of 
the  court  on  the  docket. 

Yrs  very  truly  D.  WEBSTER 

Mr.  Calhoun  takes  his  seat  on  Monday.  He  is  undoubtedly 
pacifically  disposed.  The  question  of  war  or  peace,  however, 
essentially  depends  upon  the  Executives  of  the  two  Govts.  Mr. 
Polk  and  Lord  Aberdeen  can  easily  bring  on  war,  if  so  inclined ; 
and  indeed  may  bring  it  on,  if  not  so  inclined. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  rumor  of  the  renewal  of  nego 
tiations 


THE  OREGON  DISPUTE. 

To  Nathan  Appleton.1 

WASHINGTON  Jany  12,  '46 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  cannot  learn  any  particular  reason,  which 
has  induced  the  Intelligencer,  to  retract  its  confidence,  in  the  con 
tinuance  of  peace.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Gales  today.  He  seerns 
vexed  at  the  "  ruffian  spirit "  as  he  deems  it,  manifested  in  the 
H.  of  R.  You  will  see  that  the  Senate  has  postponed  the  subject, 
by  ayes  &  noes  to  Feby  10,  by  a  majority  of  14,  2  or  3  of  our 
friends  being  absent,  viz.  Morehead,  Huntington,2  &  I  think  one 
other.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  there  is  not,  at  this  moment,  a 
majority  greater  than  5  or  10  in  the  H.  of  R.  The  future  may  & 
will,  probably,  much  depend  on  what  we  hear  by  the  next  Steamer. 
There  is,  certainly,  rather  a  sober  feeling  on  the  subject,  prevalent 
with  the  majority  of  the  Senate.  If  things  remain  as  they  are,  no 
resolution  to  give  notice  will  pass  this  body,  at  present,  at  least. 

Something,  is  in  progress,  on  the  point  which  I  mentioned  to 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  James  T.  Morehead  of  Kentucky  and  John  W.  Huntington  of  Connecticut. 
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you,  but  what  may  be  its  success  I  cannot  say.  There  is  not 
perfect  temper  on  either  side.  Mr.  B.  is  cold,  stern,  repulsive,  & 
not  very  gentle.  Mr.  P.  seems  nettled,  &  a  little  excited.  He 
seems  to  think  his  antagonists  sharp,  captious,  &  not  always 
quite  respectful.  I  have  had  several  conversations  with  Mr.  C. 
He  is  not  likely  to  change  his  course. 

Yrs  truly  DANL.  WEBSTER 

To  Fletcher   Webster.1 

Jan :  14.  46 

MY  DEAR  SON, —  Yrs  was  reed  this  morning,  stating  the  re 
ceipt  of  the  N  Y.  letter.  Mr  B.  &  Mr  Curtis  are  now  here.  I 
can  only  say  I  shall  be  infinitely  obliged,  if  matters  can  be  brought 
at  once  to  a  successful  close. 

Mr  Polk  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  last  night,  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  apprehension  of  War.  The  administration  must  either 
have  some  assurances  from  Mr  McLane,2  of  the  absolute  dispo 
sition  of  England  to  keep  the  peace,  under  all  circumstances, 
(which  I  do  not  believe)  or  else  it  must  have  a  curious  notion  of 
the  tendency  of  its  own  measures,  &  the  declarations  &  speeches  of 
its  own  friends. 

Still,  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  war.  Mr  Allen's  non  inter 
ference  Resolutions  3  were  laid  on  the  Table,  today. 

Yrs  affectionately  D.  W. 

Pray  write  me  daily,  the  more  especially  as  your  family  are  not 
well 

To  Nathan  Appleton.* 

WASHINGTON,  Jany  20, 1846.    Friday  evg 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  news  from  England  has  undoubtedly  had 
some  effect  here.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  new  Min 
istry,  especially  if  Lord  Palmerston  should  take  the  seals  of  the 
foreign  office,  will  probably  be  less  pacific  towards  us  than  Sir  Rt. 
Peel's  govt.  I  think  it  has  been  clear  for  3  or  4  days,  that  the 
Debate  in  the  house  begins  to  falter  &  lose  interest.  I  do  not 
think  the  violence  exhibited  there  altogether  pleasing  to  Mr.  Polk. 
He  seems  to  have  expected  that  he  would  have  been  indulged  in  a 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 

2  Louis  McLane,  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  June  16,  1845,  to  Aug.  18,  1846. 

8  William  Allen,  a  Senator  from  Ohio.  See  the  Congressional  Globe,  29th  Con 
gress,  First  Session,  p.  197. 

*  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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monopoly  of  patriotic  professions  &  self  glorification.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  he  &  some  of  his  Cabinet,  feel  quite  uneasy,  at  the  pres 
ent  moment,  in  view  of  the  blaze  which  they  themselves  have 
kindled. 

You  are  now  probably  wiser  than  we  are  as  the  Steamer  will  be 
likely  to  have  arrived.  I  look  with  great  interest  to  the  state  of 
things  in  England.  What  is  to  be  Sir  Robert's  relation  to  the 
new  ministry  ?  Can  he  go  with  Lord  John  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  laws,  without  separating  himself  from  the  conservative 
party,  entirely  ?  I  confess  I  regret  his  retirement.  I  fear  it  will 
be  long  before  a  wiser,  abler,  or  better  man  will  be  at  the  head  of 
English  affairs.  In  regard  to  a  private  matter,  which  I  intimated 
something  of  to  you,  in  Boston,  I  can  now  say,  that  something  has 
been  done,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  useful,  hereafter  &  done 
just  in  time,  as  the  news  of  yesterday  might  have  prevented  it. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  very  heavy  fall  of  snow 

Yours  truly  always  DANL.  WEBSTER 

To  Franklin  Haven.1  Jan  16  1846 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  things  are  working 
for  a  pacific  result  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Yrs  D.  W. 

In  a  day  or  two,  I  will  write  you  farther. 

To  Nathan  Appleton.2 

Jany  29  [1846]  Thursday  2.  oclo 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  We  grow  daily  more  pacific.  Mr.  Speight  has, 
to  day,  followed  up  Mr.  Benton,  &  Mr.  Bayly  3  in  a  decided  anti 
war  speech.  He  denies  that  our  title  to  all  Oregon  is  plain  ;  says 
England  has  rights  there,  which  must  be  respected,  &c.  I  imagine 
the  Cabinet  is  projecting  something  ;  or  considering  some  offer. 
The  altered  tone  of  the  Union  is  remarkable ;  or  would  be,  if  it 
did  [not]  so  frequently  vibrate  from  side  to  side.  Two  equally 
pacific  speeches  in  the  H.  of  R.  to  day.  Mr.  Holmes  &  Mr.  Ewing,4 
the  new  member  from  Tennessee.  I  wish  I  felt  no  more  alarm 
about  the  Tariff,  than  I  do  at  the  present  moment  about  war. 

Yrs  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Mr.  Franklin  Haven. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

8  Jesse  Speight  was  a  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  Thomas  Henry  Bayly  a 
Representative  from  Virginia. 

*  Isaac  E.  Holmes  and  Edwin  H.  Ewing,  Representatives  from  South  Carolina 
and  Tennessee. 
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THE  SUPPOSITITIOUS  SPEECH  OF  JOHN  ADAMS. 
To   Greorge  Ticknor.1 

WASHINGTON,  January  24,  1846. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  accompanying  letter  and  copy  of  answer 
respect  a  question  which  has  been  a  great  many  times  asked  me. 
I  place  them  in  your  hands,  to  serve  if  similar  inquiries  should 
happen  to  be  made  of  you.2 

You  see  all  that  is  publicly  done  here.  As  to  personal  and 
domestic  matters,  we  get  along  pretty  well.  We  have  taken  a 
house,  called  ready  furnished,  about  as  big  as  two  pigeon-boxes, 
but  pleasantly  situated,  and  some  little  space  and  shrubbery  about 
it.  Our  nearest  neighbor  is  very  quiet.  It  is  the  Unitarian 
Church.  The  ringing  of  the  bell  on  Sunday  is  all  that  we  hear 
from  it. 

My  health  is  excellent.  I  must  say  I  am  surprised  to  think 
how  well  I  am,  and  how  little  abatement  I  feel  of  the  disposition 
for  occupation.  My  affairs  in  court  are  as  numerous  and  as  im 
portant  as  at  any  time  of  my  life.  But,  I  would  be  glad  to  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  attending  to  these,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  if  I  remain  in  the  Senate,  I  wish  to  be  able  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  the  place,  so  far  as  attention  to  the  business  before  it  is 
regarded  ;  second,  if  I  should  have  leisure,  there  are  some  things 
which  I  would  gladly  bestow  thought  and  time  upon,  of  more  per 
manent  interest  than  the  temporary  politics  of  the  day. 

I  pray  you  make  Mrs.  Webster's  and  my  own  kindest  remem 
brances  to  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  your  daughter. 

Yours  always  cordially,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

To   G-eorge  Ticknor. 

March  22,  1848. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Here  comes  another.3  I  cannot  possibly  an 
swer  all  these,  one  after  another.  How  would  it  do  to  publish  the 
correspondence  with  the  Auburn  man  which  I  sent  to  you ;  and, 
if  that  would  be  well,  how  and  where  ? 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  Life  of  Webster,  by  George 
Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  pp.  296-296. 

2  This  refers  to  a  letter  written  by  Peter  J.  Becker  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  inquiring 
whether  the  celebrated  "  sink  or  swim,  lire  or  die,  survive  or  perish  "  passage,  in  the 
Discourse  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  was  Mr.  Webster's  own  composition,  or  the  very 
words  which  John  Adams  delivered.     The  letter  and  Mr.  Webster's  reply  are 
printed  with  the  Discourse  in  the  Collected  Works. 

8  An  inquiry  from  Bangor  regarding  the  Adams  Discourse. 
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My  wife  has  written  to  friends  in  New  York  to  look  out  a  little 
for  you,  but  she  is  now  so  little  of  a  New- York  woman,  she  can 
give  no  advice  herself. 

I  am  just  opening  the  British  newspapers.  It  would  seem 
that  Old  England  will  not  get  in  a  passion,  do  all  we  can.  Some 
people  here  think  her  conduct  very  provoking.  They  are  offended 
that  she  does  not  show  a  proper  resentment ;  and  that  such  glo 
rious  flights  of  indignant  eloquence  are  all  lost  upon  her. 

Yours,  D.  W. 


WASHINGTON  AFFAIRS. 
To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

Jan.  27,  [1846]  Tuesday  3  o'clock. 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  The  most  important  occurrence  of  to  day, 
is,  I  think,  Mr  Bentons  speech  against  Mr  Fairfield's  Navy  Bill.2 
Mr.  B.  denounces  the  measure,  as  a  war  measure,  when,  as  he 
insists,  all  indications  are  for  peace. 

His  speech  will  have  some  effect,  I  think,  &  give  the  war  party 
trouble. 

I  believe  Mr  Buchanan  3  will  leave  the  Cabinet,  &  go  upon  the 
Bench.  There  is  —  certainly  —  a  difference  between  him  &  the 
President.  The  latter  is  much  the  most  pacific.  Probably  Mr 
Mason,  at  present  Atty  Genl,  will  take  Mr  Buchanans  place. 
Every  thing  looks  more  &  more  like  the  continuance  of  peace  — 
But  then  comes  the  great  struggle  about  the  Tariff 

Yrs  truly,  D.  W. 


THE  INGERSOLL  CHARGES. 

To  John  Tyler  t 

WASHINGTON  Mar:  5,  1846 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  You  have  probably  seen  a  very  extraordinary 
statement,  made  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersol,  in  a  speech  in  the  II.  of 
R.  on  the  8th  or  9th.  of  February,  respecting  communications 

1  From   the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New   Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 

2  John  Fairfield  of  Maine,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 
His  bill  proposed  an  increase  in  the  Navy.     See  the  Congressional  Globe,  29th  Con 
gress,  First  Session,  p.  226,  and  for  Mr.  Benton's  speech,  ibid.,  pp.  253-255. 

8  James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State. 

*  From  a  manuscript,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society,  endorsed  by  him  "  Copy  of  a  letter  to  John  Tyler  Mar.  5." 
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from  me  to  Gov.  Seward,  in  the  Spring  of  1841  relative  to  the 
affair  of  McLeod. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  having  written  any  private  letter  to 
Govr  Seward,  on  that  occasion ;  yet  I  may  have  done  so ;  but  I 
am  sure  never  such  a  letter  as  Mr.  Ingersol  states.  I  must,  at 
an  early  day,  take  some  notice  of  these  remarks.  I  think  I  should 
not  have  written  any  thing  to  Gov.  Seward,  private  or  public,  on 
such  a  subject,  without  first  shewing  it  to  you,  or  to  Genl. 
Harrison,  if  before  his  death.  I  beg  now  to  inquire  what  you 
recollect,  or  whether  you  recollect  any  thing,  connected  with  the 
subject. 

I  wish  also,  particularly,  to  inquire  whether  the  correspondence 
between  Yourself  &  Gov.  Seward,  relative  to  Mr  Spencer's  acting 
as  McLeod's  counsel,  &c.  &c.  was  left  in  the  Department  of  State, 
or  was  retained  by  you.  If  left  in  the  Department  I  think  of 
calling  for  copies  of  it,  if  you  see  no  objection.  I  remember  we 
all  were  of  opinion  that  you  answered  the  Govr's  Complaints,  very 
satisfactorily. 

I  am,  My  Dear  Sir,  with  continued  good  feelings,  &  good  wishes, 
yours  truly  DAN  WEBSTER  1 

1  The  following  reply  from  Mr.  Tyler  is  printed  from  the  original,  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

SHERWOOD  FOREST  CHS.  CITY  COUNTY  VA.  March  12,  1846. 
MY  DR  SIR,  —  Your  letter  of  the  5th  March  did  not  reach  me  until  last  night,  and 
I  delay  not  a  moment  in  answering  it.  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  your 
having  written  any  letter  to  Gov.  Seward  during  the  pendency  of  the  McLeod  case. 
During  your  absence  from  Washington  on  a  short  visit  to  Boston  a  letter  was 
received  by  me,  in  my  official  character,  from  Gov.  Seward  asking  me  to  forbid  Mr 
Spencer,  the  U.  S.  D.  Attorney  for  Western  New  York,  from  appearing  in  the 
defence  of  McLeod.  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  await  your  return  to  Washington 
and  answered  the  Governor's  letter  under  my  own  signature.  This  led  the  way  to  a 
correspondence  of  some  length  between  us,  which  as  it  related  to  a  public  matter 
and  one  at  the  time  of  much  interest,  I  deemed  it  best  to  have  placed  among  the 
files  of  the  Department  of  State,  where  it  no  doubt  is  now  to  be  found,  and  is  subject 
to  the  call  of  any  Senator. 

Mr  Ingersoll's  remarks  in  the  House  escaped  my  observation,  but  upon  seeing 
Mr  Dickinson's  statement  in  the  Senate,  I  was  upon  the  point  of  writing  to  you  and 
requesting  a  call  for  my  correspondence  with  Gov.  Seward  but  was  rendered  silent 
by  the  knowledge  of  your  presence  in  the  Senate  and  my  belief  that  you  would  best 
understand  what  the  exigency  of  the  moment  might  require.  My  desire  is  that  the 
call  should  be  made. 

Concerning  the  whole  of  that  business  the  administration  of  which  I  was  the 
Head,  has  nothing  to  fear.  The  peace  of  the  Country  when  I  reached  Washington, 
on  the  6th  day  of  April  1841,  was  suspended  by  a  thread,  but  we  converted  that 
thread  into  a  chain  cable  of  sufficient  strength  to  render  that  peace  secure,  and  so 
enable  the  Country  to  weather  the  storms  of  faction  by  which  it  was  in  every  direc 
tion  assailed.  With  true  regard,  I  am  Dr  Sir  Yrs  &c  JOHX  TYLEB 
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THE  WEBSTER   ANNUITY. 

Mr.  David  Sears  to  Mr.  Webster.1 

BOSTON,  March  21,  1846 

DEAR  SIB,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  there  is  now- 
deposited  in  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company, 
on  special  contract,  the  sum  of  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars. 

Your  friends  whose  names  are  enclosed  have  placed  this  sum 
there  for  your  benefit,  to  constitute  a  fund  under  the  supervision 
of  Messrs.  William  Amory,  Ignatius  Sargent  and  David  Sears, 
Jr.  The  income  will  be  subject  to  your  order  semi-annually,  and 
when  not  called  for  will  be  added  to  the  principal  to  increase  the 
income  appropriated  to  your  use. 

This  fund  has  been  created  freely  and  cheerfully  by  your  friends 
in  evidence  of  their  grateful  sense  of  the  valuable  services  you 
have  rendered  to  your  whole  country.  They  have  done  it  without 
your  sanction  or  knowledge,  and  with  some  reason  to  imagine 
that  their  purpose  might  not  be  entirely  acceptable  to  you. 

But  they  have  been  moved  in  this  matter  by  no  common  feeling. 

Government  grants  nothing  beyond  the  salary  of  office  for 
services  rendered ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  our  ablest  states 
men,  on  their  retirement  from  the  highest  positions,  are  frequently 
obliged  to  return  to  the  labors  of  their  early  life ;  and  our  ven 
erable  Judges,  even  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  nation,  after 
years  of  toil  are  left  in  their  old  age  poor  and  unprovided  for. 
Your  friends  in  Boston,  desirous  in  your  particular  case  to  ward 
off  these  evils,  and  furnish  you  with  a  supply  for  your  future 
wants,  have  determined  to  show,  on  their  part  at  least,  decided 
preference  for  a  permanent  provision,  and  offer  to  you  in  this  way 
a  prop  to  sustain  you  hereafter. 

They  are  now  numerous  and  strong ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  same  who  for  five  and  twenty  years  rallied  around  you  with 
minds  firm  and  active,  and  with  hearts  warm  and  grateful.  But 
Time  will  do  its  work  with  all  of  us,  and  when  increasing  age 
shall  have  rendered  labor  irksome  to  you,  and  growing  infirmities 
call  for  repose,  where  may  then  be  your  friends  ?  Most  of  them 
probably  in  their  graves,  and  the  few  that  remain  without  the 
influence,  and  perhaps  without  the  ability  to  serve  you.  These 

1  In  behalf  of  Mr.  Webster's  Boston  friends.  This  letter  and  Mr.  Webster's 
reply  are  from  the  National  Intelligencer  of  December  23,  1852,  that  paper  having 
reprinted  them  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  in  which  they  were  first  published, 
December,  1852. 
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considerations  have  been  conclusive  with  the  gentlemen  who  act 
with  me.  All  were  agreed  that  it  was  best  to  do  now  what  they 
might  not  be  able  to  do  hereafter. 

In  their  behalf,  therefore,  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  offer 
you  the  above  annuity  of  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars,  hoping 
that,  if  it  be  not  desirable  at  present,  it  may  hereafter  tend  to  the 
comfort  of  your  advancing  years,  and  serve  to  recall  to  your  mind 
this  last  united  effort  of  your  friends,  whose  hearts  were  with  you, 
and  who  were  anxious,  while  they  had  the  power,  honorably  and 
truly  to  assist  and  serve  you. 

With  great  respect  and  consideration,  Your  obedient  servant 
and  friend,  DAVID  SEARS. 

Names  referred  to  in  the  above  letter. 

DAVID  SEARS,  EDWARD  H.  ROBBINS,  DUDLEY  S.  PICKMAN, 

WILLIAM  APPLETON,  W.  W.  STONE,  GEORGE  W.  LYMAN, 

NATHAN  APPLETOX,  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS,  C.  G.  SHADDOCK, 

THOMAS  H.  PERKINS,  THOMAS  E.  THAYER,  JOHN  WELLS, 

DAVID  S.  BROWN,  JOHN  C.  GREY,  A.  BINNEY, 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  OSIAS  GOODWIN,  C.  W.  CARTWRIGHT, 

ROBERT  G.  SHAW,  EBEN  SMITH,  BENJAMIN  LORING, 

J.  CHICKERING,  FRANCIS  C.  LOWELL,  EBEN  CHADWICK, 

W.  P.  WINCHESTER,  WILLIAM  AMORY,  J.  W.  EDWARDS, 

H.  GREY,  FRANKLIN  DEXTER,  HENRY  CABOT, 

JOHN  D.  WILLIAMS,  JOHN  A.  LOWELL,  JOHN  L.  GARDINER, 

THOMAS  LAMB,  JOSIAH  QUINCY,  JR.,  IGNATIUS  SARGENT, 

SAMUEL  LAWRENCE,  THOMAS  B.  WALES,  WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT. 
BENJAMIN  T.  REED, 

Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Sears. 

WASHINGTON,  March  26,  1846. 

SIR,  —  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  yesterday  your  letter  of  the 
21st  instant. 

The  kindness  manifested  by  the  transaction,  information  of 
which  you  communicate,  is  of  too  important  and  grave  a  character 
to  be  acknowledged  in  the  forms  in  which  a  sense  of  ordinary 
obligations  are  usually  expressed.  I  cannot  but  feel  how  entirely 
unworthy  my  public  services  have  been  of  so  unusual  and  munifi 
cent  a  memorial. 

It  is  true  I  have  been  in  public  life  many  years,  to  the  no  small 
neglect  of  my  profession,  and  prejudice  of  my  private  affairs.  I 
hope  that  on  some  occasions  I  have  done  good,  and  that  on 
others,  I  may  have  averted  evil.  But  for  all  I  have  done,  and 
for  much  more,  if  I  could  have  accomplished  more,  I  have  found 
and  should  have  found  abundant  reward  in  the  evidences  of  re- 
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spect,  confidence,  and  kindness  already  received  from  political 
and  private  friends. 

When  I  have  returned  home,  after  long-continued  and  exhaust 
ing  labors,  I  have  forgotten  amidst  the  cordial  greetings  of  those 
whom  I  most  respect  and  honor  all  the  inconveniences,  toils  and 
losses  connected  with  public  life. 

The  contributions  which  you  now  make  known  to  me  must  be 
placed  entirely  to  the  account  of  the  friendship  and  the  generosity 
of  yourself  and  the  other  gentlemen.  Expressions  of  thanks, 
however  warm  and  sincere,  would  in  a  case  like  this  be  feeble.  I 
must  rest,  therefore,  in  the  persuasion  that  all  who  have  borne  a 
part  in  this  transaction  will  believe  that  it  has  deeply  and  pro 
foundly  impressed  me  with  the  sentiments  and  the  emotions  justly 
belonging  to  the  occasion. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  the  greatest  personal  regard,  your  obedient 
servant,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

THE   SUB-TREASURY  BILL. 

To  Franklin  Haven.1 

Thursday  Mar  26th  '46 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Since  the  receipt  of  your  note,  I  have  made  all 
the  inquiry  I  could,  in  regard  to  the  Sub-Treasury  Bill  in  the  H. 
of  R.  It  is  under  the  particular  charge  of  Mr.  Dromgoole.2  He 
is  not  very  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  House  ;  so  it  is  a  little 
uncertain  when  it  may  be  called  up.  But  the  general  opinion  is, 
it  will  pass,  whenever  called  up,  and  without  much  delay.  The 
majority  in  the  House,  when  its  members  hold  together,  is  strong 
and  decisive,  and  disposed  to  carry  measures  with  a  high  hand. 

What  the  fate  of  the  Bill  will  be  in  the  Senate  is  not  so  certain. 
The  Majority  in  that  body  is  not  so  governable.  But  Florida  is 
already  to  us,  and  Texas  is  coming ;  and  whether  there  is  reason 
able  hope  of  resisting  such  accumulated  administrative  force,  I 
can  hardly  say.  I  am  trying  to  poll  the  Senate,  as  it  now  stands, 
on  the  Sub-Treasury  question,  and  will  let  you  know  the  result. 
Mr.  Dromgoole,  I  learn,  proposes  all  payments  shall  be  in  specie, 
from  the  start. 

The  President's  late  message  rather  gratifies  the  54.  40  men. 
They  think  it  looks  more  like  war.  1  dare  say,  it  has  affected 

1  From  the  original,   in  Mr.  "Webster's  handwriting,  in   the  possession  of  Mr. 
Franklin  Haven. 

2  George  C.  Dromgoole,  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
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stocks,  at  the  North.  Still,  all  reasonable  men  think  peace  will 
be  preserved.  The  Senate,  certainly,  has  a  strong  majority  for 
compromise. 

I  have  fears  about  the  Tariff  which  rise  and  fall,  almost  daily, 
by  change  of  circumstances.  Last  week  the  54.  40  men  were  agt 
altering  the  Tariff.  The  President  has  now  gratified  them,  some 
what,  by  his  late  message,  and  they  are  more  disposed  to  gratify 
him.  How  the  case  will  stand  next  week  I  cannot  say. 

Yrs  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Franklin  Haven}- 

Friday,  April  10.  '46 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  cannot  find  anything  which  I  can  say  with 
probable  correctness  about  the  Sub-Treasury.  I  have  spoken  to 
near  a  dozen  Administration  Senators,  and  none  seems  to  know, 
either  when  it  will  be  taken  up,  or  how  it  may  be  amended,  or  in 
what  form  it  will  ultimately  pass.  There  will  be  various  propo 
sitions  for  amendments,  from  members  of  the  Senate,  friendly  to 
Mr.  Polk ;  but  1  cannot  learn  that  there  is  any  agreement,  or  un 
derstanding,  yet  come  to. 

My  own  opinion  is  rather  this, —  in  about  10  days,  or  a  fort 
night,  the  Committee  will  take  up  the  Bill.  In  a  fortnight  after 
that,  the  Senate  will  report.  In  the  latter  part  of  May,  the  dis 
cussion  will  come  on.  If  the  party  rally  upon,  they  will  pass  the 
Bill  but  with  amendments,  viz 

—  to  postpone  any  part  of  the  operation  of  the  Bill  to  October ; 
and  to  withdraw  the  deposits  from  the  Banks,  by  instalments. 

This  is  pretty  much  the  whole  guess,  I  feel  willing  to  make. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  show  this  to  Mr.  Sears,  and  any 
other  friends.  Yours  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 


THE  INGERSOLL   CHARGES. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.2 

WASHINGTON  May  17,  46  Sunday  morning 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  I  reed  your  letter  yesterday  morning,  the 
first,  after  having  arrived  home. 

I  was  a  little  sorry  not  to  find  you  here,  but  do  not  know  that 
your  longer  stay  could  have  been  useful. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession   of  Mr. 
Franklin  Haven. 

2  This  letter  and  the  six  letters  to  Fletcher  Webster  which  follow  it  are  from  the 
originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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On  the  retirement  of  Mr  Petit,  there  arose  a  controversy  about 
Chairman.  Mr  Vinton  succeeded  Mr  Petit,  according  to  usage, 
but  Mr  Brinkerhoff  moved  that  the  Comee  elect  a  Chairman. 
This  slight  on  Mr  Vinton  would  probably  have  driven  him  from 
the  Comee.  After  several  meetings,  in  which  little  or  nothing 
was  done,  the  question  of  choosing  a  Chairman  was  decided, 
yesterday,  in  the  negative,  —  Mr  Davis  voting  agt.  it.  So  Mr 
Vinton  remains  Chairman.1 

The  Comee,  as  I  believe,  have  as  yet  summoned  nobody ;  nor 
have  they  yet  done  with  Stubbs,  who,  I  suspect,  does  not  behave 
as  he  ought.  I  believe  there  are  only  a  few  small  matters,  con 
nected  with  F.  0.  J.  Smith's  accounts,  that  the  Committee  are  not 
satisfied  about.  But  this  I  do  not  know  for  certainty. 

Probably  Mr  Smith  will  be  sent  for  —  We  shall  know  tomorrow. 
Yrs  ever 

DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

Wednesday  morning  May  20,  '46 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  I  wrote  you  a  hurried  note  yesterday. 

After  it  was  decided,  by  the  vote  of  Mr  Jefferson  Davis,  that 
Mr  Vinton  should  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Commee,  the  exami 
nation  went  on  fairly.  Brinkerhoff,  from  Ohio,  one  of  the  ma 
jority,  moved  to  chuse  a  chairman,  saying  it  was  a  "  party  Comee  " 
&  ought  to  have  a  party  man,  at  its  head ;  or  to  that  effect.  This 
Mr  Davis,  whom  I  do  not  know,  appears  to  be  an  honorable  man. 

The  original  mover  of  the  mischief  was  Stubbs.  He  volunteered 
to  go  to  Ingersol,  &  give  him  information,  upon  some  matter 
touching  the  McLeod  case ;  not  then  intending  to  disclose  secret 
papers,  but  this  led  to  Ingersols  coming  to  him,  &  being  let  loose 
among  all  the  vouchers  &  papers  touching  secret  service  money 
&c.  &Q.  &c.  Stubbs  has  been  thoroughly  examined,  by  both  Com 
mittees,  &  has  been  compelled  to  do  me  justice. 

I  understand  that  on  Monday  the  Comee.  came  to  the  conclu 
sion,  that  they  would  call  Mr  Tyler,  &  Mr  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  &  no 
body  else,  for  the  present.  They  want  to  know  what  the  latter 
meant  by  "  operating  on  the  Press,"  &c ;  &  thought  it  proper  that 

1  The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Ingersoll  charges  against  Mr.  Webster,  comprised  John  Pettit  of  New  York, 
Samuel  F.  Vinton  of  Massachusetts,  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Daniel  P. 
King  of  Massachusetts,  and  David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania. 
VOL.  iv.  —  29 
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Mr  Tyler  should  have  an  opportunity  to  state,  to  them,  whether 
he  justified  or  sanctioned  these  expenditures.  He  cannot  but 
answer  affirmatively,  since  there  is  his  name ;  nor  do  I  suppose 
he  has  the  least  inclination  to  evade  any  thing,  or  to  do  me  injus 
tice.  He  will  probably  be  here,  by  the  end  of  the  week.  Mr 
Smith  is  expected  here  tomorrow. 

After  all,  we  must  not  be  too  sanguine  of  the  result.  It  is  a 
greater  point  with  the  party  to  injure  me,  &  a  little  one  to  protect 
Ingersol.  Every  party  effort,  we  may  expect,  will  be  used,  to 
prevail  on  the  majority  of  the  Comee.  to  report  something  unfa 
vorable.  Nevertheless,  the  temper  does  appear,  as  I  am  well 
informed,  to  be  materially  changed.  The  subject  has  ceased  to 
be  talked  of,  in  a  great  measure  out  of  doors.  The  Comee.  will 
hardly  meet  again  till  next  week. 

As  to  a  meeting  in  Boston,  it  might  be  very  well,  if  the  Resolu 
tions  were  guarded.  They  might  be.  1st.  That  the  Country  being 
in  actual  war,  must  be  defended,  &  its  rights  &  interest  maintained, 
whatever  opinion  be  entertained  of  the  necessity  of  its  commence 
ment.  2.  That  so  long  as  the  war  is  waged  for  national  defence, 
or  public  rights  &  interests,  &  appears  not  connected  with  unjus 
tifiable  purposes  of  ambition,  or  desire  of  aggrandizement,  or 
acquisition  of  the  territory  of  other  States,  by  arms,  the  Govt 
should  be  supported,  in  carrying  it  on,  &  in  bringing  it  to  a  speedy 
&  successful  termination,  by  all  truly  patriotic  men,  witht.  dis 
tinction  of  Party 

D.  W 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

May  25,  1846 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  Mr  F.  0.  J.  Smith  has  got  thro'  his  exami 
nation,  &  I  believe  all  is  very  well,  in  that  respect.  Mr  Tyler  will 
be  here,  in  a  few  days,  &  I  have  no  doubt  will  act  fairly,  &  in  a 
friendly  manner.  Indeed,  he  cannot  do  otherwise,  since  there  is 
his  name. 

There  is  one  thing  —  &  only  one  —  that  I  am  in  doubt  about. 
It  is  in  relation  to  Mr  Sparks.  I  have  a  sort  of  recollection,  that 
he  charged  a  very  low  compensation,  for  his  journey  to  Maine  — 
that  I  paid  it,  that  I  thought  it  quite  too  low,  that  I  asked  Mr 
Tyler  to  increase  it ;  whether  he  did  or  if  he  did,  whether  I  ever 
handed  the  additional  sum  over  to  Mr  Sparks  or  forgot  or  omitted 
it  —  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  know  that  any  thing  appears  about 
this,  but  if  an  additional  sum  was  allowed  Mr  Sparks,  &  he  has  not 
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reed  it,  he  ought  to  receive  it.     I  may  have  occasion  to  write  you 
again  on  this  subject  tomorrow. 

I  think  Judge  Sprague  was  paid  $200.  Please  ask  him  how 
that  was.  I  believe  no  receipt  was  found  —  please  ask  him  to  say, 
in  a  Certificate,  that  he  made  a  journey  to  Maine,  at  my  request ; 
on  business  connected  with  the  business  of  the  North  Eastern 
Boundary  for  which  he  received  from  me,  at  the  time,  $200. 

Please  attend  to  this,  by  return  of  mail. 

Yrs  D  WEBSTER 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

[May  29,  1846]  1  Friday  3  o  clock 

DEAR  F.,  —  Mr  Tyler  has  finished  &  signed  his  Deposition. 
They  say  he  has  cleared  every  thing  up  —  taking  the  whole  on 
himself  <fc,  as  Mr  Curtis  says,  "  has  given  Mr  W.  quite  a 
character. 

I  reed  yrs  enclosing  the  Certificate  this  morning  all  right.  I 
will  write  again  respecting  Mr  S. 

All  well  at  home. 

I  rather  suppose  the  inquiries  of  the  Comee.  are  closed  now ; 
tho'  I  do  not  know  it.  Yrs  ever  D.  W. 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

May  31,  1846.     Sunday  morning 

DEAR  F.  —  Mr  Tyler  has  got  thro,  with  his  evidence  before  both 
Comees.  His  testimony  is  full,  complete,  &  conclusive.  He  dif 
fers  essentially  from  Stubbs ;  &  Stubbs'  conduct  appears  so  bad, 
that  if  Mr  Buchanan  has  any  sense  of  justice,  he  will  turn  him 
out  of  office.  I  doubt  whether  the  Comee.  or  Mr  Ingersols  Coraee. 
will  take  any  more  evidence.  They  may  examine  Upton,  perhaps; 
if  they  should  he  can  do  hurt ;  Mr  Tyler  has  closed  up  all  that 
business  about  the  Virginia  Smith. 

I  look  upon  the  whole  thing  as  now  thro,  &  perfectly  well  through. 
How  the  Comees  will  report  —  that  is,  whether  all  the  members 
will  agree,  or  whether  each  Comee  will  have  two  reports  —  major 
ity  &  minority  —  I  cannot  say.  It  is  of  no  importance,  since  the 
evidence  will  fully  satisfy  the  public,  both  of  the  propriety  of  every 
thing  done  by  me,  &  of  Mr  Ingersol's  rascality,  both  in  his  charge, 
&  in  his  mode  of  rummaging  for  evidence. 

I  dont  yet  hear  from  our  good  friend  Mr  P.  H.,  but  suppose  I 
shall  tomorrow.  Yrs  D.  W. 

1  The  date  is  endorsed  in  another  hand. 
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To  Fletcher  Webster. 

Sunday  [May  31,  1846] 

DEAR  F.,  —  The  Comee.  will  report  tomorrow.  Four  members, 
viz  Messrs  Vinton,  Davis,  Jones  &  King,  agree.  One,  Mr  Brinker- 
hoff  dissents.  The  report  of  the  four  repudiates  &  negatives  all 
Ingersoll's  charges  ;  that  of  the  5th  imputes  nothing,  of  unfaith 
fulness  or  corruption,  but  talks  about  delay  in  settling  accounts,  & 
other  trivial  things  —  so  I  understand.  The  Majority  recommend 
the  papers  to  be  sealed  up,  &  kept  secret,  till  the  House  otherwise 
order.  D.  W. 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

Tuesday,  June  10,  46  1  oclock 

DEAR  F.,  —  The  Report  is  in  &  so  is  Brinkerhoffs  minority 
report  —  a  minority  of  one.  This  last  is  said  to  be  poor,  weak,  & 
contemptible  &  can  do  no  harm ;  both  are  ordered  to  be  printed. 
It  is  Cabinet  day ;  &  probably  the  Cabinet  are  now  getting  up  a 
message  to  accompany  the  British  offer,  to  the  Senate.  It  is  sure 
to  come  ;  &  in  all  probability  will  be  in  tomorrow.  D.  W. 


ON  A  BEQUEST  FOR  AID. 

To  George  W.  Nesmith,  Franklin,  N.  H.1 

May  28,  46 

DR  SIR,  —  If  you  know  the  writer  of  this  letter,  &  he  is  both 
poor,  &  deserving,  you  may  say  to  him,  when  you  see  him  that  I 
am  just  about  as  poor  as  he  is  —  that  I  have  worked  more  than 
twelve  hours  a  day  for  fifty  years,  on  an  average.  That  I  do  not 
know,  experimentally,  what  wealth  is,  nor  how  the  bread  of  idleness 
tastes.  But  that  I  have  been  generally  blessed  with  good  health, 
in  my  person,  &  in  my  family  ;  for  which  I  give  thanks  to  Provi 
dence.  And  that  I  have  compassion  for  such  cases  of  sickness  & 
affliction  as  appear  to  have  visited  him  &  his  family.  And  if  you 
think  five  or  six  dollars  would  be  well  bestowed,  please  hand  it  to 
him  on  my  account. 

Now,  another  subject,  I  was  foolish  eno  to  buy  of  W.  W.  the 
house  in  which  Mrs.  Sargent  lives.  I  have  no  use  for  it,  and 
should  be  glad  to  sell  it  and,  for  a  fair  price,  would  sell  with 
it,  the  land  in  Northfield,  near  it.  I  suppose  this  land  is,  or 
will  be,  soon,  valuable,  if  factories,  are  to  be  built  near  it.  What 
is  the  House,  &  the  Land  worth  ?  Yrs  D.  W. 

1  From  the  draft  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society.  It  bears  no  address,  but  a  portion  is  printed  in  Reminiscences  of  Daniel 
Webster,  by  Peter  Harvey,  who  says  that  it  was  written  to  Mr.  Nesmith. 
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THE   MEXICAN  WAR. 

To  Peter  Harvey .l 

WASHINGTON,  May  [1846.] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  begin  to  feel  quite  alarmed  for  the  state  of 
the  country.  This  Mexican  War  cannot  be  terminated,  or  stopped, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  till  occurrences  of  great  importance  shall  have 
taken  place.  If  Mexico  were  to  disavow  today,  the  proceedings 
in  the  Rio  Grande,  news  of  the  war  would  reach  our  squadron  in 
the  Pacific  before  things  could  be  adjusted  here,  and  that  squadron 
would  immediately  take  possession  of  the  ports  in  California, 
whether  mortgaged  to  English  Creditors  or  not.  This  Mexican 
War  cannot  but  cast  a  cloud  over  the  prospect  of  an  immediate 
adjustment  with  England.  It  is  generally  thought  here  that 
General  Taylor  will  hold  out  till  relieved,  and  then  cross  the 
River  into  Mexico.  He  may  however  have  hard  fighting.  Our 
latest  N.  0.  dates  are  to  the  10th.  The  reinforcements  appear  to 
be  going  forward,  and  if  Arista  did  not  strike  a  sudden  blow,  he 
will  be  compelled  to  recross  the  River. 

We  shall  have  a  debate  in  the  Senate  this  week,  on  the  bill  for 
extending  jurisdiction  to  Oregon,  which  I  think  will  be  of  an 
exciting  character.    I  think  Mr.  Benton  will  "  Defend  his  position." 2 
Yrs.  truly 

DAN'L.  WEBSTER 

To  Fletcher  Webster* 

June  1, 1846 

DEAR  P.,  —  It  seems  now  well  understood  that  the  administra 
tion  expect  to  come  to  terms  to  [with  ?]  England  soon.  I  believe 
there  is  no  doubt  that  instructions  'have  gone  to  Mr.  McLean, 
of  such  a  nature  as  Mr.  Polk  supposes  will  prove  satisfactory 
to  England.  Persons  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  confidence,  certainly 
understand  this  to  be  so.  The  54.40  men  are  a  good  deal  cast 
down.  Mr  Buchanan  says  he  has  no  doubts,  now,  that  the  dis 
pute  will  be  settled  on  49  ;  tho  this  wd  however  not  have  been  the 
case,  had  he  not  claimed  to  54-40 

It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  President  expects  favorable  accounts 
from  Mexico  —  that  is,  that  the  Govt  of  Mexico  will  treat ;  & 
perhaps  in  the  mean  time  come  to  an  armistice.  Probably  Genl 

1  From  a  copy  in  Edward  Everett's  Papers. 

2  Mr.  Benton  spoke  on  the  Oregon  Jurisdiction  Bill,  May  22,  25,  and  28,  1846. 

3  From   the  original,  in  Mr.    Webster's   handwriting,  in   the   New   Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 
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Taylor  will  remain  where  he  is  till  October^  as  the  rainy  &  sickly 
season  sets  in  next  month.  If  this  is  resolved  on,  there  will 
probably  be  no  more  fighting  in  that  quarter,  —  at  present. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  expedition  has  gone  agt  Santa  Fe,  &  no 
doubt  our  Squadron  on  the  Pacific  will  dash  at  Monterey,  &c.  &c. 
These  occurrences  may  prolong  the  war.  Such  is  my  fear. 

Yrs  D.  W. 


CONGRESSIONAL   MATTERS. 

To  Fletcher  Webster* 

[June  2,  1846]  Tuesday  2  oclock 

DEAR  F.,  —  We  had  a  conversation  in  the  Senate,  this  morning 
respecting  Revenue,  Tariffs,  Treasury  notes,  &c  &c.  Resolutions 
for  inquiry  were  proposed,  &  will  be  passed  tomorrow,  they  seek 
to  know  how  much  money  the  President  expects  to  want,  for 
the  Mexican  War ;  how  he  expects  to  get  it,  &c  &c.2  Mr.  Niles  3 
wishes  the  Sub-Treasury  to  be  passed  —  no  danger  of  that. 

Important  things  must  be  learned  from  the  Presidents  answer 
to  the  Resolutions. 

We  hear  nothing  else  today.  D  W. 


THE  OREGON   QUESTION. 
To  Franklin  Haven* 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  It  is  certain  that  the  administration  expects  a 
speedy  settlement  with  England.  Mr.  Buchanan  now  speaks, 
publicly  and  confidently,  of  a  settlement  on  ^P,  but  adds  that 
we  should  [not?]  have  obtained  that,  if  we  had  not  claimed  to 
54.40.  The  admn  appears  quite  anxious,  now,  to  hear  from  Eng 
land.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  they  will  get  much  advice  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Steamer  of  the  4th. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  now  little  apprehension  of  a  quarrel  with 
England,  unless  it  shall  grow  out  of  our  Mexican  War.  In  this 
respect,  I  confess,  I  have  these  fears,  viz.  1st — that  the  Mexican 
War  may  be  spun  out,  for  some  time,  unless  an  armistice  be 

1  From  the   original,  in  Mr.   Webster's   handwriting,   in  the  New   Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 

2  See  the  Congressional  Globe,  29th  Congress,  First  Session,  p.  90Q 
8  John  M.  Niles,  a  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

4  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Franklin  Haven. 
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immediately  agreed  on ;  2nd,  that  in  that  case,  it  may,  in  some 
way,  involve  us  with  England  or  other  powers  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Polk,  however,  is  quite  confident  of  an  early  peace  with  Mexico. 

Mr.  Walker  has  remitted  $700,000  to  Mexico,  and  has  author 
ized  drfts  there,  on  the  North  and  East.  These  operations,  it  is 
hoped,  will  relieve  the  money  market  in  N.  Orleans. 

The  better  opinion  is  that  no  Tariff  Bill  will  come  to  us  from 
the  H.  of  R. 

Yrs  truly  D.  WEBSTER 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

Sunday,  p.  M.  [June,  1846]2 

DR.  F., —  The  Telegraphic  has  told  the  news.  The  Treaty 
will  be  signed  &  sent  in  tomorrow  or  next  day.  So,  as  I  told 
you,  the  Oregon  question  is  at  an  end. 

Tomorrow  the  President  will  answer  the  call  of  the  Senate. 
He  will  recommend  a  tax  on  Tea  &  Coffee  —  say  20  or  25  per 
cent  —  &  an  issue  of  T.  Notes.  Of  course  we  have  no  news  here 
today. 

Yrs  affectionately,  D.  W. 


WASHINGTON  AFFAIRS. 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

June  13,  [1846] » 

DEAR  F.,  —  You  see  that  the  Union  says  the  Oregon  business  is 
finished  in  the  Senate,  &  undertakes  to  give  the  votes.  If  he 
knows  any  thing  he  probably  got  it  from  the  President,  or  Mr 
Buchanan.  If  he  is  correct,  there  wd  be  no  further  cause  of 
fear,  about  this  matter. 

As  to  Edward,  I  believe  Mr  Smith  is  at  the  North,  &  that 
Edwards  presence  here  is  not  now  pressingly  necessary.  I  hope 
he  is  looking  well  after  employment  in  the  Water  Works.  His 
services  as  Captain  or  Col  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  called  for. 

As  to  Mr.  Greenough,  when  I  go  home,  I  will  take  somebody 
along  from  N.  Y.  to  help  finish  up  that  business. 

I  think  a  treaty  will  be  sent  in,  &  finished,  next  week.  In 
which  case,  I  shall  push  right  for  Boston. 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  The  date  is  endorsed  in  another  hand. 
8  The  year  is  endorsed  in  another  hand. 
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As  to  Mexico,  the  idea  here  is,  that  the  war  will  not  last  long. 
The  settlement  with  England  will  tend  to  settle  it. 

We  shall  have  the  President's  views  about  revenue,  &c.,  in 
answer  to  the  Senates  call,  early  in  the  week,  as  is  expected.  It 
is  thought  there  will  be  an  issue  of  T.  notes. 

Yrs  truly  D.  W. 


THE   TARIFF  BILL. 

To  Nathan  Appleton.1 

N.  Y.  July  8,  1846. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  state  of  the  Tariff  bill  at  Washington  is 
such,  that  we  shall  need  the  advice  of  our  best  informed  &  most 
prudent  friends,  next  week  &  the  week  after ;  &  I  write  this,  to 
bespeak  your  attention,  &  to  express  the  hope  that  we  may  hear 
from  you  &  your  neighbors  as  fully  as  possible.  It  would  be 
very  well,  I  think  if  some  intelligent  Gentleman  from  Boston 
could  spend  the  next  ten  days  at  Washington.  Information  on 
many  subjects,  will  be  very  much  needed.  The  first  practical 
question  is ;  Shall  we  make  any  attempt  at  amendments  ?  My 
own  impression  rather  inclines  towards  two  convictions. 

1st.  That  we  cannot  make  any  thing  of  this  bill,  at  all  likely  to 
satisfy  the  country,  unless  we  can  alter  its  advalorem  principle 
materially,  and  I  doubt  whether  we  can  do  this,  and  consequently, 
it  is  doubtful  policy  to  prepare  amendments. 

2d.  that  our  best  chance  of  killing  the  bill,  is,  to  put  to  the 
vote,  just  as  it  is.  I  should  like  to  learn  what  is  thought  in 
your  circle,  on  these  points. 

With  whatever  chance  of  successful  opposition  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  let  the  occasion  pass,  without  attacking  the  whole 
principle  of  the  bill,  &  exposing  the  follies  of  its  detail.  Pray 
take  the  trouble  to  book  me  up  in  these  respects.  Since  1840  I 
have  not  been  brushed  up,  on  Tariff  subjects. 

My  purpose  is  to  oppose  it 

1st.  as  being  wholly  unnecessary ;  the  tariff  of  1842  having 
established  a  system,  good  for  revenue,  &  good  for  protection :  & 
disliked  by  none  but  theorists,  obstructionists. 

2d.  Because  a  universal  advalorem  rate,  is  absurd,  at  this  stage, 
in  the  advancement  of  political  science,  &  if  practicable,  even, 
with  proper  guards,  there  are  no  such  guards. 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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3d.  Because  it  will  destroy  or  injure,  interests,  which  ought  to 
be  protected  &  preserved. 

4.  Because,  if  it  have  the  effect  expected  from  it,  of  a  greatly 
increased  importation,  it  will  seriously  affect  the  business  of  the 
country,  derange  exchange,  &  finally  disturb  the  currency. 

I  go  South  this  P.  M.  Yrs  truly  D.  WEBSTER 

To  James  K.  Mills.1 

WASHINGTON  July  16  '46 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  reed  your  obliging  letter  yesterday,  &  have 
complied  with  its  suggestions. 

I  was  never  more  at  a  loss,  to  guess  about  the  result  of  a  pend 
ing  measure,  than  I  am  about  the  fate  of  the  Tariff  vote.  I  have 
yet  some  hope,  &  shall  not  give  that  up,  till  the  very  last.  You 
will  see,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  today,  Mr  Dix's  motion 
about  the  Harbor  Bill.  This  matter  will  affect  the  Tariff  Bill,  one 
way  or  another,  very  much.  A  good  many  things  seem  in  agita 
tion.  I  cannot  clearly  foresee  the  result,  but  will  keep  you  advised, 
how  things  look.  Yrs  truly  D.  WEBSTER 

To  James  K  Mills. 

Tuesday  July  21  '46 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  think  it  will  be  submitted  in  this  form.  Every 
man  of  business  here  —  Whig  or  loco,  —  Mr.  Lamb,  Mr  Simpson, 
Mr.  Marlow,  Mr  Peck  of  N.  Y.  —  Mr.  Chambers  of  Pa.  &c.  —  &c. 
—  all  are  for  the  proposition.  Many  Whig  members  are  agt  it, 
possibly,  more  or  less  on  political  grounds.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
Mr  Evans  is  rather  violent  against  it  —  at  least,  abundantly  de 
cided.  I  think  Mr  Davis  is  favorable  to  it.  I  shall  keep  off  any 
vote,  till  Monday.  If  you  have  opinions,  in  Boston,  please  express 
them  to  Whig  Senators.  If  all  the  Whig  Senators  go  for  this,  I 
have  great  hopes  of  carrying  it.  Ys  D.  W. 

To  James  K.  Mills. 

July  21.  1  oclock  [1846]  2 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  wrote  you  a  note,  two  hours  ago,  enclosing 
a  proposed  amendment,  &c.  I  hope  to  send  you,  by  same  mail, 
some  printed  papers,  tables  <fcc 

Now,  you  &  your  friends  &  my  friends  must  look  these  things 
over  £  say  what  is  best.  My  wish  is  to  do  good,  &  save  the 
country.  I  care  nothing  for  consequences  to  my  own  popularity. 

1  This  letter  and  the  three  letters  which  follow  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr. 
Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  The  year  is  endorsed  in  another  hand. 
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If  I  can  defeat  this  infamous  Bill,  &  retain  the  principle,  &  the 
principal  provisions  of  1842,  it  is  glory  enough  for  me. 

If  the  present  bill  should  pass,  in  its  present  shape,  when  can 
we  repeal  it  ?  Certainly,  not  by  this  Congress,  and  though  we 
might  carry  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  will  be 
stronger  against  us,  a  great  deal,  than  it  is  now. 

I  wish  that  Mr  Appleton  would  write  to  Mr  Winthrop,  if  he  be  in 
Boston.  If  not,  I  wish  Mr  Winthrop  might  hear  from  other  friends. 

The  true  difficulty  here  —  or  at  least,  one  of  them  —  is,  that 
there  are  those,  on  both  sides,  who  think  much  is  to  be  made, 
hereafter,  out  of  the  Tariff,  as  a  political  topic. 

Yrs  mo  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Mr. . 

Tuesday  5  O  clock.  [July,  1846] 

DR  SIR,  —  The  greatest  objection  to  the  proposed  amendment, 
which  I  have  yet  heard,  comes  from  Ohio,  &  is  founded  on  the 
idea  that  wool  will  not  be  decently  protected.  Pray  tell  us  how 
that  is.  I  wish  Mr  Sarnl  Lawrence  was  here,  or  some  other  wool 
man.  Mr  Simpson  seems  to  understand  the  subject,  but  it  is 
thought  possible  that  his  notions,  in  regard  to  wool  &  woolens 
may  run  in  a  particular  line.  Yrs  truly  D.  W. 


THE   VOTE   OF  MR.   JARNAGIN  ON  THE   TARIFF. 

To  James  K.  Mills.1 

Sunday  3  oclock  [July  19,  1846] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Things  change  their  appearances  so  often,  that 
one's  hopes  &  fears,  respecting  the  final  result,  successively  pre 
dominate  every  hour.  There  is  now  reason  to  apprehend  that 
Mr.  Jarnagin  has  been  induced  to  promise  his  vote  for  the  Bill.  If 
this  be  so,  as  I  shall  hope  it  is  not,  we  must  do  our  utmost  to 
obtain  help  from  other  quarters,  or  our  chance  will  be  much 
diminished  of  killing  the  Bill,  on  a  direct  vote.  Mr.  Niles  speaks 
tomorrow.2  He  will  probably  propose  some  amendment.  If  it  be 
no  very  important  one,  such  as  to  gain  new  support  to  the  Bill,  I 
shall  be  for  agreeing  to  it,  that  the  bill  may  go  back,  (necessarily) 
to  the  House,  where  I  learn  there  is  now  some  slight  hope  of 
putting  an  end  to  it. 

We  may  try  a  general  postponement  of  the  Bill ;  or  a  postpone- 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Histori 
cal  Society. 

2  Senator  Niles  spoke  upon  the  Tariff,  July  20. 
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ment  of  its-  operation  to  the  first  of  March  next.  If  we  can  do 
nothing  else,  and  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  think,  somewhat 
seriously,  of  proposing  a  compromise. 

What  wd  our  friends  say  to  such  an  amendment  as  this,  viz. 

"  Strike  out  all  the  Bill  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert 

"  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  there  shall  be  a 
reduction,  on  all  duties  now  established  by  law,  whether  specific 
or  advalorem,  of  25  per  cent ;  &  at  the  expiration  of  5  years  from 
the  passing  of  this  act,  a  further  reduction  of  8£  per  cent."  I 
wish  you,  if  you  see  fit,  to  show  this  to  friends,  &  signify  to  me 
their  general  impression  by  return  of  mail.  I  do  not  by  any 
means  know  that  such  an  offer  would  be  accepted.  But  it  is  pos 
sible.  Perhaps  a  reduction  of  33J  would  be  insisted  on,  to  begin 
with,  &  17|  more  (50  in  all)  after  the  5  years.  Perhaps  nothing 
of  this  sort  can  be  done.  All  I  know  is,  that  Mr  Calhoun  is  much 
troubled,  &  his  present  feeling  rather  leads  to  a  settlement  of  the 
question.  I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  by  Thursday  morning, 
&  shall  defer  speaking,  at  large  on  the  subject,  till  that  day. 

Yrs  very  sincerely  DANL  WEBSTER 

Under  the  expectation  that  the  Bill  may  get  back  to  the  House, 
members  there  must  be  looked  after. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 
WASHINGTON  July  29,  46    Wednesday  morning  6  o  clock 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  I  wrote  you  on  Monday  morning,  that  if  all 
things  went,  thro,  that  day,  as  was  expected,  the  Tariff  Bill  would 
be  killed.  But  in  all  probability  you  will  hear  of  its  final  passage, 
before  you  receive  this  letter.  I  will  therefore  explain  to  you  how 
we  have  been  disappointed. 

Every  thing  depended  on  Mr  Jarnagin's  vote.  If  he  could  be 
brought  to  act  against  the  bill,  its  fate  was  sealed.  I  was  sup 
posed  [to  have]  as  much  influence  with  him,  as  any  body,  &  I 
exerted  it,  as  far  as  I  could.  I  wrote  him  two  private  letters,  as 
argumentative,  &  as  persuasive  as  I  could  make  them.  The  last 
of  these  he  showed  on  Saturday,  to  some  Whig  members  from 
Tennessee;  &  on  Sunday,  all  the  Whig  members  from  Ten 
nessee  called  on  him,  &  he  agreed  that  the  Bill  should  not  be  per 
mitted  to  pass.  He  wished,  however,  to  bring  the  Vice  President 
to  the  necessity  of  a  casting  vote.  I  was  desirous  of  getting  some 

1  This  letter,  with  the  memoranda  referred  to  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr. 
Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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amendment  into  the  Bill,  so  that  if  it  should  pass  the  Senate,  there 
might  be  a  chance,  still,  to  defeat  it  in  the  House.  Having  set 
tled  with  Mr  Jarnagin,  what  the  course  should  be,  &  how  his 
vote  should  be  given,  Mr  Gentry  &  Mr  Ewing  of  the  Tennessee 
Delegation  came  to  me,  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  to  communi 
cate  Mr  Jarnagins  resolution.  To  prevent  all  mistake  &  make 
the  matter  sure,  I  drew  up  a  memorandum,  A  which  I  now 
enclose.1  Messrs  Gentry  &  Evving  carried  this  to  Mr.  Jarnagin, 
&  read  it  to  him.  He  agreed  to  it,  &  promised  to  vote  accord 
ingly  ;  with  one  immaterial  alteration,  which  was,  that  my  motion 
should  be  to  strike  out,  not  the  whole,  but  a  part  of  the  9th  Section 
of  the  Bill ;  &  that  part  be  marked  on  the  Bill,  with  his  pencil. 

Thus  things  stood,  when  I  wrote  you  last  Monday.  I  went  to 
the  Senate  that  morning,  &  curtailed  the  residue  of  my  speech,  in 
order  to  bring  things  to  a  close,  before  accidents  should  turn  up. 
I  had  given  notice,  that  I  should  conclude  with  a  motion  to  post 
pone  the  Bill  till  the  next  Session  of  Congress.  But  this  I  changed, 
in  pursuance  of  the  agreement,  into  a  motion  to  amend.  And  now 
came  quite  an  unexpected  interference.  While  my  motion  was 
pending,  Mr  J.  M.  Clayton  made  a  motion,  which  by  the  rules  of 
proceeding,  displaced  or  superseded  mine ;  viz.  a  motion  to  commit, 
with  certain  instructions  which  you  have  seen.  This  motion,  he 
did  not  chuse  to  withdraw.  Every  body  saw  it  was  perfectly 
useless,  but  the  Whigs  could  not  well  vote  against  it.  Mr  Jar 
nagin  voted  for  it,  &  it  prevailed.  I  understand  Mr  Clayton  says 
that  Mr  Jarnagin  assented  to  this.  Others  say  that  Mr  Clayton 
importuned  Mr  Jarnagin  to  countenance  the  motion,  &,  support 
him  in  it.  I  know  not  how  this  was.  But  the  proceeding  led  to 
fatal  consequences.  The  success  of  this  motion  necessarily  put  off 
further  proceedings  to  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  which  was  yesterday. 
In  the  evening  of  Monday,  Mr.  Jarnagins  Whig  friends  could  not 

1  The  memorandum  referred  to  reads  as  follows :  — 
A.    Motion  to  strike  out  the  9th  Section. 
Mr.  J.  to  vote  for  it. 
It  will  then  be  struck  out. 
Then  motion  to  engross,  Mr  J.  not  to  vote. 

If  the  Vice  President  votes  for  the  Bill,  then  Mr.  J.  to  move  to  lay  the  Bill  on 
the  table. 

On  the  back  of  the  memorandum  the  following  is  endorsed  in  Mr.  Webster's 
hand :  — 

This  memorandum  was  carried  to  Mr  Jarnagin,  Sunday  Eve,  July  26,  by 
Mr  Gentry.  lie  read  it,  &  declared  in  presence  of  Mr  Gentry  &  Mr  Ewing,  that 
he  would  follow  the  course,  &  give  the  votes,  as  herein  stated. 
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find  him,  anywhere,  till  10  oclock.  He  had  been  at  the  Presi 
dents,  &  when  Mr  Gentry  saw  him,  at  that  hour  he  did  not  incline 
to  talk.  Yesterday  morning,  early,  I  saw  Mr  Gentry,  <fe  with  his 
concurrence,  &  indeed  at  his  suggestion,  I  wrote  Mr  Jarnagin  a 
third  letter,  as  strong  as  I  could  make  it,  stating  how  much  I  was 
grieved  by  the  proceedings  of  Monday,  &  beseeching  him  to  relieve 
both  himself,  &  his  Whig  friends  from  the  distressing  condition, 
in  which  they  were  placed,  by  a  resolute  &  immediate  conformity 
to  the  agreement  of  Sunday  Evening.  To  this  letter  I  reed  an 
answer,  which  I  herewith  enclose  C.1  This  answer  showed  that 
all  ground  of  reliance  on  his  vote  was  now  taken  away. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  yesterday  Mr  Lewis  moved  to 
discharge  the  Committee  from  the  consideration  of  Mr  Clayton's 
instructions.  You  will  have  seen  the  proceedings.  The  motion 
prevailed,  by  Mr  Jarnagin's  own  vote.  No  doubt,  he  had  prom 
ised  so  to  vote,  the  night  before.  This  decision  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  renew  my  motion  to  amend,  which  I  did;  &  the 
motion  prevailed,  not  by  Mr  Jarnagin's  vote,  for  he  did  not  vote 
on  the  question,  but  by  Mr  Benton's  vote.  And  thus  amended, 
the  Bill  was  engrossed  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  Presi 
dent,  Mr  Jarnagin  declining  to  vote,  &  finally  passed  by  the  vote 
of  Mr  Jarnagin. 

If  the  manner  of  proceeding,  which  was  agreed  on,  on  Sunday 
Evening,  had  been  permitted  to  be  carried  out,  so  that  we  could 
have  brought  on  the  final  vote  before  the  President  &  Cabinet  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  a  meeting  with  Mr  Jarnagin,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  Bill  would  have  been  defeated. 

But  at  the  meeting  at  the  Presidents  on  Monday  Evening,  means 
were  found  to  fix  Mr  Jarnagin's  vote  for  the  Bill.  Yesterday  morn 
ing  at  10  oclock,  I  saw  Mr  Walker  at  the  Capitol,  &  found  him 
well  apprised  of  Mr.  Jarnagin's  ultimate  purpose. 

I  would  not  impute  any  corrupt  motive  to  Mr  Jarnagin.    There 

1  C.  DEAR  SIR, —  After  a  patient  examination  of  all  the  circumstances  with 
which  I  am  surrounded,  after  hearing  and  duly  considering  all  the  arguments  of 
friends,  it  is  with  pain  I  have  to  say,  with  my  view  of  duty  I  cannot  concur  with 
them,  or  conform  to  their  wishes.  I  shall  refuse  to  vote  upon  engrossment  of  the 
bill,  and  leave  its  fate  to  be  decided  by  Mr.  Dallas,  but  I  cannot  vote  to  postpone  it, 
for  reasons  I  will  give  in  the  Senate.  In  this  I  have  everything  to  lose,  and  nothing 
to  gain,  save  having  done  what  I  believe  to  be  right,  and  if  it  brings  upon  me  abuse 
of  friends,  and  seals  my  political  fate,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  shall  go  into  the  ranks  and 
do  battle  for  principle.  Your  friend,  SPENCER  JARNAGIN. 

Endorsed  at  foot  of  page,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting :  "  Reed  Tuesday  morn'g, 
9  o'clock.  D.  W." 
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are  means  of  influence  not  generally  esteemed  positively  corrupt, 
which  are  competent  to  produce  great  effects.  But  he  falsified 
his  promises,  &  has  thoroughly  disgraced  himself,  forever.  As  to 
his  pretended  respect  for  his  Instructions,  it  is  all  an  after  thought. 
He  has  said,  twenty  times,  that  he  cared  nothing  for  instructions. 
Besides  in  his  speech  on  Mr  Clayton's  motion,  he  took  great  pains 
to  prove  that  his  instructions  did  not  reach  the  case  of  such  a  Bill 
as  this. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words,  on  another  subject. 

You  are  aware  that  the  amendment  to  the  Bill,  proposing  to 
reduce  certain  duties  25  per  cent,  <fcc.,  was  at  first  cooly  reed  at 
Boston.  The  idea  of  an  amendment  in  this  form,  &  to  this  effect, 
originated  with  Mr  Edward  Curtis.  The  amendment  B  l  was  pre 
pared  by  him  &  myself,  witli  the  aid  of  Mr  Chambers  of  Phila 
delphia,  Mr  Lamb  &  Mr  Simson  of  Boston,  &  other  Gentlemen, 
concerned  in  the  various  interests.  After  more  full  &  particular 
information,  the  project  obtained  more  favor  in  Boston,  &  every 
where  among  business  men.  I  have  already  given  you  my  reasons 
for  being  in  favor  of  this  proceeding.  It  was,  clearly,  the  proper 
measure,  &  ought  to  have  been  adopted.  I  think  that  Mr  Davis, 
reluctantly,  the  R.  I.  Senators  cheerfully,  Mr  Thomas  Clayton  & 
the  two  Maryland  Senators  willingly  enough,  would  have  supported 
the  measure.  Mr  Crittenden,  Mr  John  II.  Clayton,  Mr  Hunting- 
ton,  Mr  Berrien,  Mr  Mangum,  &  the  two  New  Jersey  Senators 
warmly  opposed  it.  And  greatly  to  my  disappointment  &  regret, 
so  did  Mr  Evans  also.  These  Gentlemen  gave  different  reasons. 
Mr  Huntington  &  the  N.  Jersey  Senators  insisted  that  the  pro 
posed  amendment  would  not  give  sufficient  protection.  Yet, 
every  man  of  business  from  their  own  States,  said  it  did.  Mr 
Crittenden's  objection  was,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  wished  the 
administration  to  make  it  its  own  Bill,  and  to  make  it  as  bad  as  it 
pleased.  In  the  second  place,  he  said,  there  had  been  an  under 
standing,  that  wo  should  not  propose  amendments.  As  to  this,  I 
never  supposed  the  understanding  went  farther  than  this,  viz; 

1  B.  Strike  out  the  first  6  sections  of  the  Bill  and  the  7th  8th  and  9th  sections, 
and  insert : 

That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  there  shall  be  a  reduction  of 
20  per  cent  of  the  duties,  whether  specific  or  ad  valorem,  now  imposed  by  law  on 
articles  of  imported  merchandize  whereon  duties  exceeding  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
are  now  charged  ;  excepting  Brandy  and  other  spirits  distilled  from  grain  or  other 
materials,  and  Wines ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  duties  on  articles,  now  charged 
with  duties  higher  than  SO  per  cent,  shall  not  be  reduced  below  SO  per  cent. 

Small  tax  on  tea  &  coffee 
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that  we  should  not  propose  particular  amendments  in  favor  of  par 
ticular  interests,  so  that,  if  these  were  adopted,  the  Bill  might  be 
come  less  objectionable  to  some,  but  still  be  not  satisfactory  to  all. 
There  never  was  any  understanding  that  we  should  not,  if  we 
could,  make  the  Bill  acceptable  to  all  the  protected  interests,  & 
then  pass  it,  if  we  could.  This,  we  might  have  readily  accom 
plished.  My  amendment,  itself  amended  so  as  to  be  something 
more  favorable  to  woolens,  was  the  precise  measure  prepared. 
This  could  have  been  carried,  with  the  assent  of  the  Whigs.  Mr 
Walker  not  only  told  others,  but  said  to  me,  he  was  willing  to 
take  it,  was  satisfied  with  it,  &  if  the  Whigs  would  agree  to  it,  so 
that  it  passed,  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty,  in  his  next  official 
communication,  to  say,  that  this  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
settlement  of  the  Tariff  controversy.  But  the  Whigs  would  not 
listen  to  it.  You  will  have  seen  in  the  Debates,  the  spirit  which 
prevailed,  especially  in  Mr.  Crittenden's  speeches.  The  political 
Press  exercised  a  mischievous  influence.  Looking  itself  only  to 
political  effect,  it  stimulated,  highly,  public  men,  who  were  looking 
in  the  same  direction.  Members  of  the  House  took  an  interest 
against  the  proposition,  especially  Mr  Grinnell ;  &  none  of  them 
would  give  it  a  helping  hand.  Some  of  these  Gentlemen  expressed 
the  utmost  confidence,  that  if  the  Bill  could  be  sent  back,  it  would 
fall  in  the  H.  of  R.  Mr.  Lawrence's  last  letter  to  me,  (which  he 
will  remember)  written  after  having  just  come  from  State  Street, 
said  the  opinion  seemed  to  be,  that  the  proposition  might  better 
come  from  the  other  side.  This  had  some  influence  with  me  ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  finding  the  unwillingness  of  the  Whigs  to 
come  in  &  form  a  proper  &  permanent  Tariff,  I  had  fallen  back 
upon  efforts  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  present  Bill,  altogether 
relying  chiefly,  upon  the  chances  of  securing  Mr  Jarnagin's  vote. 
This  hope  held  out  till  yesterday  morning.  I  then  failed  leaving 
no  time  [to]  rally  upon  the  projected  amendment.1 

Mr  Niles  exhibited  unexpected  proofs  of  vigor,  &  ability,  & 
acted  like  a  man,  throughout. 

The  Bill  will  be  finally  disposed  of  in  the  House  to  day.  The 
administration  expects  to  carry  it  by  three  or  four  votes.2  It  is 
barely  possible,  that  they  may  be  disappointed.  I  wish  you  to 

1  See  Congressional  Globe,  Vol.  XV.,  Twenty-ninth  Congress,  First  Session ;  also 
an  editorial  in  the  Intelligencer,  "  On  the  Vote  of  Spencer  Jarnagin,  a  Senator  from 
Tennessee,"  written  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  printed  in  Miscellaneous  Papers  Hitherto 
Uncollected. 

2  The  first  rote  in  the  House  to  concur  with  the  Senate  was  112  to  92. 
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shew  this  letter  to  Mr  Lawrence,  &  Mr  Mills,  &  then  preserve  it, 
with  the  enclosures. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that  I  am  sufficiently  tired  and  fatigued,  as 
well  as  annoyed  &  distressed,  by  these  results  of  things. 

Yours  affectionately  D.  W. 


THE  FRENCH  CLAIMS. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

Tuesday  Aug.  4  [1846] 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  Beyond  all  expectation,  the  Bill  for  the 
old  French  Claims  will  probably  pass  the  House  to  day  (1 
believe  it  has  passed).  Give  notice,  immediately,  that  you  pro 
pose  to  act  as  agent  for  claimants,  before  the  Board.  Set  all 
your  friends  immediately  at  work.  I  will  help  you  do  the  business 
&  so  you  may  say  —  though  not  publicly  —  stir  quick. 

D.W. 


HIS   REGARD   FOR  MR.   SUMNER. 

To  Charles  Sumner? 

MARSHFIELD,  October  5,  1846. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  yours  of  Septem 
ber  25th,  and  thank  you  for  the  kind  and  friendly  sentiments 
which  you  express.  These  sentiments  are  reciprocal.  I  have 
ever  cherished  high  respect  for  your  character  and  talents,  and 
seen  with  pleasure  the  promise  of  your  future  and  greater  emi 
nence  and  usefulness. 

In  political  affairs  we  happen  to  entertain,  at  the  present  mo 
ment,  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  relative  importance 
of  some  of  the  political  questions  of  the  time,  and  take  a  different 
view  of  the  line  of  duty  most  fit  to  be  pursued  in  endeavors  to 
obtain  all  the  good  which  can  be  obtained  in  connection  with 
certain  important  subjects.  These  differences  I  much  regret,  but 
shall  not  allow  them  to  interfere  with  personal  regard,  or  my 
continued  good  wishes  for  your  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Yours  truly,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society.  The  year  is  not  given,  but  the  French  Claims  Bill  referred  to  in 
the  letter  passed  the  House  August  4,  1846. 

a  The  Works  of  Charles  Sumner,  Vol.  I.  p.  316. 


Charles   Sumner 

Engraved  by  H.  VV.  Smith  from  a  Crayon  drawing  made  by 
Eastman  Johnson  in  1846,  for  Henry  W.  Longfellow 


can 
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THE   MEXICAN   WAR. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

Aug  6.  '46 

DEAR  F,  —  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  President  is  desirous 
of  putting  an  end  to  this  Mexican  War ;  but  how  to  do  it  is  the 
question.  We  hear  nothing  at  all  from  Mexico  —  not  one  word  : 
&  when  she  will  speak,  no  one  knows.  The  President  I  have  no 
doubt  is  anxious  to  hear  from  her,  but  she  is  silent. 

Meantime,  our  troops  are  getting  impatient,  as  well  as  in  some 
degree  sickly  —  camp  duty  is  not  what  they  listed  for.  Persons 
acquainted  with  country  think  it  would  be  a  hard  job  to  march 
to  Mexico  &  the  army  is  not  strong  enough,  at  present.  The 
expenses  are  going  on  enormously,  so  there  is  good  reason  for 
our  Govt's  desiring  peace,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  do.  But  the 
question  is  what  shall  be  the  next  step  ?  Shall  an  armistice  be 
proposed  ?  Shall  an  extra  mission  be  sent  ?  Shall  the  army 
push  on,  &  fight  its  way  through  ?  Is  it  strong  enough  for  this, 
&  well  enough  supplied  ?  Will  the  money  hold  out  ? 

In  my  opinion,  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  peace  is  not  very 
flattering,  yet  I  hardly  expect  much  more  hard  fighting.  Mexico 
is  an  ugly  enemy.  She  will  not  fight  —  and  will  not  treat. 

Yrs  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER 


MARSHFIELD   AFFAIRS. 

To  Seth  Weston. 

N.  Y.  Thursday  Mor'g  13th  of  Aug. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  go  East  this  Eve'g ;  &  shall  probably  be  in 
Marshfield  as  soon  as  you  receive  it,  within  one  day.  Mrs  W.  I 
presume  is  in  Boston.  We  shall  make  our  appearance,  probably, 
Saturday  forenoon.  If  not  done  already,  I  wish  you  to  put  the 
curlew  all  right  —  &  make  that  dog  point  better.  I  shall  want 
to  know  what  way  the  wind  is. 

If  Saturday  be  a  good  day,  Mr.  Hatch  must  lay  in  stores  of 
Halibut,  Cod  &  Haddock  lest  it  should  be  rain'g  the  first  of 
next  week. 

I  think  we  shall  be  down  by  Saturday's  mid  day  train.  Tell 
Monica.  Probably  Mrs.  W.  may  write  to  her ;  if  not,  she  may 
expect  us  to  a  good  chowder  on  Saturday.  D.  W. 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
VOL.  iv.  —  30 
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INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT   IN   EUROPE. 

To  8.  B.  Ruggles* 

BOSTON  Nov.  16  '46. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  In  the  very  agreeable  and  instructive  con 
versation  I  had  with  you  in  N.  York,  you  told  me  much  which 
was  quite  new  to  me,  respecting  the  state  &  progress  of  Internal 
Improvement  on  the  Continent. 

In  a  week  or  two  I  am  going  to  Phila.  to  make  a  speech,  &  the 
matters  of  which  you  gave  me  information  are  very  important 
to  one  topic  which  I  have  in  contemplation.  Will  you  now,  My 
Dear  Sir,  do  me  the  favor  to  put  on  paper  some  of  the  facts 
which  you  mentioned ;  such  as  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
Austria,  Saxony,  Sardinia,  <fcc.  <fcc.  ?  I  shall  be  quite  obliged  for 
this,  if  yr  leisure  will  permit  you  to  attend  to  it.  I  wish  to  show 
how  theories,  obstructions  and  nonsense  keep  this  great  Country 
lagging  behind  the  Monarchies,  great  and  small,  of  Europe. 

I  expect  to  be  at  the  Astor  House  on  the  26  or  27. 

Yrs  truly,  DANL  WEBSTER. 


PRESIDENT  FOLK'S   VETO   OF   THE    HARBOR   BILL. 

To  S.  B.  Buggies* 

BOSTON,  Nov.  17  —  '46. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Pardon  me.  I  must  trouble  you  still  further. 
Mr.  Polk  puts  his  Veto  of  the  Harbor  Bill  principally  on  the  ground 
that  the  harbors  provided  for  are  not  connected  with  foreign 
Commerce.  This  is  no  constitutional  distinction.  That  point  I 
will  take  care  of.  But  you  can  help  me  in  this  case  with  statistics. 

I.  The  amount,  value  &  importance  of  our  coasting  trade  on 
the  ocean,  the  gulph  &  the  Lakes. 

II.  An  estimate  of  the  amount  arid  value  of  our  internal  trade, 
carried  on,  inland,  by  canals  &  R.  Roads,  made  by  States  and  in 
dividuals,  &  leading  to,  &  terminating  at  points  where  the  duties  and 
powers  of  Congress  already  exist ;  viz.  the  edge  of  Navigable  waters. 

You  know  all  these  things.  No  remark  is  necessary.  Just 
write  down  for  me  a  short  chapter  of  the  matter  which  is  already 
in  your  own  mind.  Yrs  D.  W. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar. 

2  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Collection  of  Hon.  George 
F.  Hoar.     It  bears  no  address,  but  the  first  line  of  the  letter,  connected  with  the  fact 
that  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Ruggles  the  day  before,  asking  for  information,  renders 
it  probable  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to  him. 
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THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC. 

To  Fletcher  Webster! 
NORWICH,  friday  Eve'  8  oclock  [November  27,  1846] 

DEAR  F, —  You  will  be  glad  that  we  did  not  venture  on  the 
Sound  to-day,  after  the  terrible  loss  of  the  Atlantic.  We  arrived 
here  about  1  oclock ;  heard  the  Atlantic  was  in  danger,  on  or 
near  Fisher's  Island,  having  evidently  reed  injury  ;  but  as  nothing 
could  get  to  her,  it  could  not  be  told  whether  she  was  ashore,  or 
at  anchor.  It  now  turns  out,  that  night  before  last,  soon  after 
leaving  New  London,  her  steam  chest,  as  they  call  it,  exploded. 
This,  of  course,  rendered  all  her  machinery  useless,  &  stopped  her 
motion.  It  was  then  blowing  hard,  &  the  sea  running  high.  Her 
anchors  were  let  out,  but  she  dragged  them  all  day  yesterday,  <fe 
last  night,  drifting  away  towards  Fisher's  Island.  This  morning, 
at  J  past  4  oclock  her  stern  struck  the  rocks,  both  cables  immedi 
ately  parted,  &  she  swung  round,  &  struck  her  broad  side  on  the 
rocks,  &  went  all  to  pieces  in  two  or  three  minutes.  Nothing  is 
said  to  remain  visible  on  the  rocks  but  some  frame  work,  belong 
ing  to  the  Engine  ;  or  some  such  part,  I  did  not  understand  very 
distinctly  what.  She  had  happened  to  get  inside  the  principal 
breakers,  &  was  very  near  dry  land.  But  the  surf  was  breaking 
with  great  violence,  so  that  those  who  could  swim  could  hardly  do 
better  than  those  who  could  not.  It  is  supposed  about  50  lives 
were  lost.  Twenty-two  bodies  were  brought  up  here  this  P.M.  by 
the  Mohegan,  which  got  to  the  wreck  this  morning.  There  were 
three  Ladies  on  board,  passengers,  who  were  all  lost,  as  were  the 
three  chamber-maids.  Capt.  Duston  was  drowned.  Julia  will 
recollect  seeing  him.  I  cannot  learn  that  any  of  our  Boston 
friends,  was  aboard.  James  Stetson  was  in  the  Boat,  &  has  given 
me  these  particulars.  He  did  not  know  any  of  the  persons  who 
are  lost,  among  the  passengers.  No  blame  seems  to  be  imputed  to 
the  Captain.  The  fault  is  thought  to  have  been  in  the  machinery. 

The  wind  has  gone  down,  &  it  is  supposed  the  Sound  will  be 
smooth  tomorrow.  If  it  is,  we  shall  proceed  on  our  journey,  over 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society.  The  letter  is  not  dated,  but  Mr.  Thomas  O.  Thompson,  Collector  of 
Customs  at  New  London,  Conn.,  states  that  the  Steamer  Atlantic  left  New  London 
on  the  night  of  November  25,  1846,  for  New  York,  and  after  proceeding  as  far  as 
Bartlett's  Reef  Light-ship  (about  seven  miles  from  New  London),  her  steam  chest 
exploded,  which  completely  disabled  her,  and  she  finally  went  ashore  on  Fisher's 
Island,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th.  The  estimated  number  of  passengers  lost  \?as 
one  hundred  and  fifty. 
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L.  Island.     If  not,  we  shall  wait  for  settled  weather.     After  a 
disaster  so  appalling,  one  does  not  wish  to  encounter  risks. 

We  find  here  Mr  Huntington,  Mr  Rockwell,  &  other  friends. 
Yrs  affectionately  DANL.  WEBSTER. 

I  believe  a  list  of  the  deceased  is  sent  to  Boston. 


FAMILY  AFFAIRS. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

WASHINGTON  Jan  25.  1847. 

DEAR  F.,  —  It  is  true,  as  you  wrote  me,  that  Edward  has  been 
badly  treated.  On  the  one  hand,  I  think  the  Whigs  in  the 
Legislature  are  act'g  quite  injudiciously,  &  on  the  other  the  party, 
loco  foco  spirit,  prevail'g  among  the  officers  is  mean  and  miser 
able.  Edward  must  take  care  to  act  with  propriety,  &  look  to 
the  end.  I  have  some  doubts  whether  his  Regiment  will  be  ever 
filled.  Bounty  is  given  to  enlistment  into  the  regular  service,  for 
no  longer  term  than  volunteer  enlistments. 

Genl  Tyler  writes  me  that  he  has  p'd  you  $200  Dollars;  I 
suppose  it  is  the  same  about  which  you  write  me.  I  hate  to  lay 
any  new  tax  on  Mr.  Harvey,  but  if  he  could  pick  up  a  few  more 
fees,  I  should  be  glad,  as  I  have  put  off  a  thing  he  knows  about, 
here,  until  April  1st  &  can  put  it  off  no  longer.  If  you  think  it 
not  pushing  his  kindness  too  far,  you  may  shew  him  this. 

I  hope  you  will 2 a  just  provision  for  the  volunteers,  with 
out  gett'g  into  any  heats  or  quarrels  upon  the  matter.  The  wisest 
thing  wd  be  for  Massachusetts  not  to  act  very  differently,  in  this 
respect,  from  other  States.  Yrs  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER 


ADVICE  TO   HIS   SON. 

To  Edward  Webster. 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  6.  1847. 

DEAR  EDWARD,  —  I  write  you  this,  in  the  hope  you  will  get  it 
before  sailing ;  &  I  trust  I  shall  hear  from  you  every  day  till  you 
sail,  &  also  on  your  first  touching  land,  anywhere ;  &  after  that  as 
often  as  you  shall  know  of  conveyances. 

I  feel  interest,  of  course,  My  Dear  Son,  in  your  success,  in  your 
new  calling.  I  am  afraid  of  no  unbecoming  conduct,  no  fear,  on 

1  This  letter  and  the  two  letters  which  follow  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr. 
Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  There  is  an  evident  omission  here  in  the  original. 
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one  side,  &  no  foolish  recklessness  on  the  other.  But  I  know  the 
accidents  of  War  ;  &  what  I  fear  most  of  all,  is  the  climate.  Pray 
study  to  guard  agt  the  effects  of  climate,  in  every  possible  form. 
Take  good  care  of  Henry.  There  is  no  one  else  he  wd  have  gone 
with.  I  shall  write  you  constantly. 

Yr  affectionate  father  DANL  WEBSTER 


THE   WHIG  POLICY  IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

WASHINGTON  Saturday  Feb.  6.  1847. 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  I  reed  yr  letter,  yesterday  mor'g,  &  was 
greatly  relieved  &  gratified  by  it.  I  trust  all  is  well.  I  wrote  to 
Edward  yesterday,  &  may  write  him  again  tomorrow. 

I  have  read  your  speech.  It  is  a  very  good  one,  &  well  spoken 
of  here,  by  all  who  have  read  it.  I  suppose  there  is  no  help  for 
it,  but  it  is  true,  that,  in  some  things,  our  Whig  policy  in  Mass  is 
quite  narrow.  Yrs  D.  W. 

Mr  Walker's  policy  is ;  if  he  can  get  Congress  to  make  l  to 
grant  a  tea  &  coffee  tax,  to  propose  a  loan ;  if  not,  to  get  along, 
as  well  as  he  can  by  T.  notes. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS   SENATORSHIP. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.2 

WASHINGTON  Feb.  7.  '47  Sunday  morning 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  I  reed  your  letter  of  the  4th  this  morning, 
&  am  quite  glad  to  know  what  is  going  on  among  you.  I  perceive 
by  the  newspaper  that  the  House  has  mitigated  its  infliction  on 
Potatoes,  by  striking  out  64,  &  inserting  60,  this  will  crowd  them 
a  little  less,  in  the  half  bushel. 

Your  letter  gives  me  the  very  first  information  I  have  reed 
respecting  the  choice  of  a  Senator.  If  the  present  incumbent  is 
out  of  the  question,  as  you  state,  my  notion  of  a  successor  is 
exactly  like  yours.  Mr  Wmthrop  must  wait  a  little,  &  Mr  A. 
might  be  my  choice.  Govr.  B.  nevertheless,  is  a  good  man,  & 
would  make  a  good  Senator.  Nobody  could  object  to  him.  He  is 
true,  &  able,  &  experienced.  Nor  could  the  election  of  Mr.  Hud 
son  be  objected  to.  He  is  quite  an  able  man.  I  suppose  his  loca 
tion  is  not  quite  far  enough  west. 

1  The  words  "  to  make,"  although  seemingly  not  needed,  are  in  the  original. 

2  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Histori 
cal  Society. 
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If  Gov.  B  be  elected  Senator,  I  really  hope  my  old  friend  Lt. 
Govr  Reed  may  be  chosen,  at  least  for  one.  He  is  prudent  &  dis 
creet,  sensible  &  modest,  &  has  been  a  steady,  good  man,  in  public 
life  for  thirty  years.  If  he  has  no  great  positive  popularity,  he  is 
yet  a  man  whom  no  one  can  find  fault  with.  However,  I  am  not 
the  best  judge  of  these  things,  &  you  Whigs  of  the  Legislature 
will  set  them  all  right,  I  have  no  doubt 

The  Massachusetts  law  laying  a  tax  on  passengers,  is  now  under 
discussion  in  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  strange  to  me  how  any 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  could  pass  such  a  law.  In  the  days 
of  Marshall  &  Story  it  could  not  have  stood  one  moment.  The 
present  Judges,  I  fear,  are  quite  too  much  inclined  to  find  apolo 
gies  for  irregular  &  dangerous  acts  of  State  Legislation ;  but 
whether  the  law  of  Massachusetts  can  stand,  even  with  the  ad 
vantages  of  all  these  predispositions,  is  doubtful.  There  is  just 
about  an  even  chance.  I  think,  that  it  will  be  pronounced  uncon 
stitutional.  Mr.  Choate  examined  the  subject,  on  friday,  in  an 
argument  of  great  strength  &  clearness.  Mr  Davis  is  on  the 
other  side,  &  I  shall  reply. 

P.  S.  I  have  your  kind  letter,  saying  that  there  had  been  a 
small  caucus  in  which  Mr  D.  had  50  votes  out  of  80  ;  but  that 
nothing  was  definitely  settled.  Mr.  Davis'  motives  were  quite 
good,  in  the  course  he  pursued  about  the  Wilmot  proviso.  But  it 
was  not  fortunate.  He  is  a  man  of  good  principles,  &  generally 
very  good  sense.  It  does  not  become  me,  to  interfere,  in  any 
manner,  in  the  pending  election,  or  to  express  any  preference,  or 
any  opinion.  I  wish  all  the  members  of  the  Legislature  to  know 
that  to  be  my  feeling.  All  I  have  sd  above,  is  to  this  effect ;  viz, 
that  if  Mr.  D.  is  not  to  be  reelected,  &  if  position  (in  the  east  end 
of  the  state)  excludes  Mr  Winthrop,  then  Mr  A.  presents  himself 
to  me  as  prominent,  though  both  Gov.  B.  &  Mr  Hudson  are  also 
among  those,  who  are  excellently  well  fitted  for  the  office.1 


RUMORS   OF  PEACE   WITH  MEXICO. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.2 

Wednesday  10  Oclock  [Feb  1847  ?] 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  The  Peace  rumors  continue,  &  there  must 
be  something  in  them.     The  Administration   expects   no   more 

1  Hon.  John  Davis  was  re-elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Histori 
cal  Society.     The  date  is  endorsed  on  the  letter. 
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fighting.  They  have  something,  upon  which  they  are  now  delib 
erating,  &  expect  something  more,  soon.  They  have  lost  all  haste, 
about  their  proposed  measures.  It  is  possible  they  may  be  disap 
pointed  ;  but  it  is  certain  they  expect  peace. 

Yr  D.  W. 


THE  LEXINGTON   CASE. 

To  Franklin  Haven.1 

WASHINGTON,  Mar.  18,  '47. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  detained  here,  against  my  expectation, 
and  much  to  my  annoyance.  As  I  am  to  be  back  here  by  the  first 
of  April,  to  go  South,  my  stay  in  Boston  will  necessarily  be  quite 
short.  I  hope  to  be  able,  however,  to  arrange  my  affairs,  or  I 
shall  hardly  be  able  to  go  South  at  all. 

I  have  rec'd  Mr.  Houston's  report  of  my  argument  in  the  Steam 
Boat  cause,  and  have  paid  him  for  taking  the  short  hand  notes, 
and  writing  them  out.  I  enclose  his  receipt,  and  you  may  place 
the  sum  to  my  credit.  The  argument  is  well  reported,  except  that 
his  quotations  of  law  authorities  must  be  carefully  examined.  I 
have  given  a  morning  to  this,  but  have  not  got  thro.  All  the 
manuscript  I  have  put  up  together,  and  shall  bring  it  to  Boston, 
and  leave  it  with  you.  If  I  should  have  time  to  finish  the  revision, 
it  can  be  printed  soon.  If  not,  it  must  wait  my  return  from  the 
South. 

The  news  from  Mexico  is  interesting.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  out  of  the  events  now  before  us,  Peace  must,  somehow  come. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  prevent  it  long,  but  our  hunger  for  land. 

Yrs  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


THE  PUBLICATION  OF  HIS  DIPLOMATIC  PAPERS. 

To  Edward  Everett? 

WASHINGTON  Mar.  21  1847 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — There  are  two  topics,  on  which  I  have  intended 
to  trouble  you,  for  half  an  hour,  on  my  return  to  Boston.  But  that 
return  has  been  so  long  delayed,  and  the  necessity  of  an  early  de 
parture  on  a  proposed  visit  to  the  South  is  so  pressing,  that  if  I 
reach  Boston  at  all,  my  stay  can  only  be  for  a  day  or  two,  and  my 
interview  with  you,  if  I  shall  have  one,  must  be  brief.  I  have 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Mr.  Franklin  Haven. 
8  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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thought  it  might  be  well,  therefore,  before  hand,  to  signify  the 
subjects  about  which  I  wished  to  converse  with  you. 

Some  friends  of  mine  have  collected  my  official  letters  and 
papers,  written  while  I  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  propose  to 
publish  them  immediately,  in  a  handsome  volume.  You  are  ac 
quainted,  in  general,  with  all  these  ;  and  especially  know  every 
thing,  connected  with  English  questions.  In  your  private  letters 
to  me,  you  spoke  kindly  and  favorably  of  some  parts  of  the  corre 
spondence  with  Lord  Ashburton,  and  quoted  flattering  sayings  of 
other  persons.  You  were  also  in  the  way  of  knowing  what  im 
pression,  if  any,  was  produced,  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in 
England,  by  the  letters  on  Impressment,  Maritime  Law,  Right  of 
Search,  &c.  &c. 

Now  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  out  of  your  own  correspondence 
and  from  other  sources,  you  might  possibly  extract  something, 
which  it  might  be  well  to  print,  in  the  volume.  This  is  the  first 
matter,  on  which  I  wished  a  few  moments  of  your  reflection. 
You  know,  that  owing  to  the  quarrel  between  the  Whigs  and 
President  Tyler,  the  Treaty  of  1842,  and  the  correspondence 
accompanying  it  were  more  coldly  received,  by  our  Whig  friends 
than  perhaps  they  might  have  been  under  other  circumstances. 
Probably  you  have  noticed,  that  in  France,  Prussia,  and  else 
where,  where  jealousy  of  English  maritime  ascendancy  prevails, 
the  papers  on  the  subject  of  Impressment  &c.  were  favorably  re 
ceived.  Some  of  them,  I  think  also,  were  well  spoken  of  in  Parlia 
ment.  Your  private  letters  to  me  are  all  safely  boxed  up  at 
Marshfield.  Whether  you  kept  copies  of  such  letters,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  can  easily  put  the  originals  into  your  hands,  and  will 
endeavour  to  do  so,  by  the  first  of  next  week. 

The  other  subject  is  not  of  so  pressing  a  nature.     It  is  this. 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  a  collection  of  my  speeches  was 
published,  to  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  contribute  an  intro 
duction  to  the  second  volume.  That  collection  has  been  extended 
to  three  volumes,  and  contains  speeches  of  a  date  as  late  as  1840. 

There  are  more  recent  productions,  enough  to  make  another 
volume.  It  is  now  proposed  to  publish  a*  new  Edition,  to  include 
all ;  with  notes,  some  furnished  by  myself,  and  the  rest  by  other 
hands.  It  is  intended  to  leave  out  the  law  arguments,  and  to 
insert  any  miscellaneous  or  popular  matter,  in  their  place,  which 
may  be  found. 

What  I  now  wish  to  ask,  is,  that  you  would  consider  the  pro- 
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priety  of  enlarging  the  "  introduction, "  to  meet  the  new  contents 
of  the  volumes,  and  to  be  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  whole. 

If  you  will  give  the  subject  a  few  moments  thought,  before  I  see 
you,  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  you. 

Yours  always  truly  DANL.  WEBSTER 


THE  NOMINATION  OF   GENERAL  TAYLOR. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

Wednesday  April  18  [1847] 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  I  have  yrs  this  morning.  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  some  idea,  tomorrow,  of  the  time  of  our  departure, 
&  shall  write,  in  the  morning,  to  Col  Perkins,  &  Mr  Frothingham, 
as  well  as  to  you.  Pray  get  yr  Bill  thro,  about  the  appointment 
of  officers  in  the  Volunteers. 

Gen  Taylors  popularity  seems  to  spread  like  wild  fire.  They 
say  it  is  likely  to  break  down  party  divisions,  entirely,  in  the 
South  &  West.  The  administration  &  its  friends  are  attempting 
to  induce  him  to  come  in,  since  they  hardly  expect  to  be  able  to 
keep  him  out,  as  a  "  no  party  "  man  —  so  that  they,  who  now  have 
the  offices,  may  keep  them.  Hence,  it  is  well  to  please  him  in 
opposition  to  the  administration,  not  only  as  a  Wliig,  but  as  a 
Whig  attempted  to  be  injured,  &  kept  down,  by  Mr  Polk  &  Co 

vid.  Int.  of  yesterday  Yrs  D  W. 

We  are  all  —  that  is  both  —  quite  well. 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE   MINORITY. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.2 

WASHINGTON,  April  24,  1847 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  I  have  yours,  up  to  the  21st.  The  strange 
and  unnatural  feeling  which  possesses  the  Legislature  of  Massa 
chusetts  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  It  lowers  the  character  of 
the  State  and  diminishes  the  respect  felt  for  her  throughout  the 
Union.  Men  should  consider  that  we  live  under  a  popular  gov 
ernment,  in  which  the  will  of  the  majority  must  prevail. 

We  may  think  a  war  unnecessary  or  unjust ;  but  if  a  majority 
think  otherwise,  we  must  submit,  because  we  have  agreed  that  a 
majority  shall  govern.  We  may  oppose  the  counsels  which  lead 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society.    The  year  is  endorsed  in  another  hand. 

2  From  a  copy  in  Edward  Everett's  Papers. 
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to  war  or  to  the  continuance  of  war.  All  this  is  constitutional 
and  just.  But  we  may  not  seek  to  distract  the  proceedings  of  a 
government,  in  carrying  on  a  war,  merely  because  we  disapprove 
the  war  itself.  Whether  the  war  was  brought  on  by  our  own  acts 
or  by  the  Acts  of  others,  having  as  good  a  right  to  judge  and  act  in 
the  case  as  we  had,  our  political  duties  must  be  the  same.  If  this 
be  not  so,  then  one  man's  duty  in  time  of  war  is  different  from 
that  of  another.  There  may  be  an  unjust  war  and  there  may  be 
an  unjust  peace  in  the  opinion  of  a  minority.  But  in  these,  as  in 
other  cases,  the  minority  must  yield  to  the  majority;  unless  it 
means  to  break  up  the  government.  We  are  apt  to  mistake  the 
true  object  of  our  opposition.  We  should  oppose  the  policy  and 
the  counsels  which  prevail  in  the  Country,  instead  of  attempting 
to  resist  that  state  of  things,  and  that  state  of  law  and  of  duty, 
which  those  counsels  have  produced.  We  should  write  and  speak, 
argue  and  vote,  against  men,  and  against  measures  also,  while 
they  are  yet  under  discussion,  when  we  disapprove  of  such  men 
and  such  measures.  But  when  the  popular  will  has  been  consti 
tutionally  expressed,  in  the  choice  of  men,  and  men  constitu 
tionally  chosen,  have  adopted  measures,  by  majorities,  which  we 
dislike,  those  measures,  nevertheless,  are  to  be  regarded  as  law, 
just  as  much  as  if  we  had  ourselves  concurred  in  them ;  and  as 
laws  they  must  be  obeyed.  And  snarling  and  grumbling,  and  all 
attempts  to  sever  one's  self  from  what  the  country  has  decided 
upon,  are  but  the  effusions  of  narrow  feelings.  They  produce  no 
effect  on  the  public  counsels  and  only  gratify  pique  and  spleen. 

I  confess  I  am  ashamed  to  learn  that  the  governor  of  Massa 
chusetts  is  unwilling  to  pay  proper  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
gallant  Lincoln.  It  strikes  me  that  such  a  course  is  equally 
unwise  and  unmanly,  and  is  far  from  raising  the  character  of  the 
Commonwealth,  either  for  sound  principle  or  true  policy. 

You  are  quite  right,  in  my  judgment,  in  keeping  out  of  the 
circle,  and  the  influence  of  such  narrow  sentiments. 

Yours  affectionately  DANL.  WEBSTER 


RIVER  AND   HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 
To  James  A.  Hamilton.1 

MARSHFIELD,  June  17,  1847. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  received  yours  of  the  18th  instant,  last  even- 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  Reminiscences  of  James  A. 
Hamilton. 
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ing.  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  Chicago ;  and  though  not  in 
very  good  working  order,  I  will  try  to  give  in  some  form  my  sen 
timents  on  the  subjects  there  likely  to  be  discussed. 

There  are  two  difficulties :  First,  as  to  the  form  of  making  the 
communication. 

I  have  an  invitation  from  two  or  three  hundred  individuals,  of 
all  factions,  inviting  me  to  attend  the  Convention,  and  recording 
in  complimentary  terms  my  votes  heretofore  in  favor  of  harbor 
and  internal  improvements.  Shall  I  say  what  I  have  to  say  in 
answer  to  this  ?  "Would  it  be  better  that  you  should  write  me  a 
letter,  asking  for  my  opinions,  &c.,  which  you  could  commit  to 
the  Convention  ?  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  presume  to  address 
the  Convention  itself.  Think  of  this. 

Second.  I  have  discussed  these  subjects  so  often,  and  recently 
in  my  speech  at  Philadelphia,  that  I  have  nothing  new  to  say.  I 
could  only  repeat  what  has  been  said  before. 

I  am  a  little  afraid  of  the  results  of  this  Convention,  in  a  party 
point  of  view.  The  Whigs  have  now  the  advantage  of  being  that 
party  which  sustains  Internal  Improvements.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  this  Convention  may  take  from  them  this  vantage  ground  ? 
All  that  has  been  done  for  the  country  on  these  subjects  has  been 
done  by  the  Whigs  ;  this  is  now  getting  popular.  The  Whigs  are 
entitled  to  this  popularity  in  justice ;  now  as  leading  men  of  the 
other  side  will  be  there,  and  will  be  prominent,  can  we  afterward 
claim  this  wise,  beneficent  and  now  most  acceptable  policy  to  be 
exclusively  Whig  policy  ?  In  other  words  will  not  the  character 
and  probable  proceedings  of  the  Convention  relieve  the  other 
party  from  the  odium  of  Mr.  Folk's  vetoes  ?  This  point  ought  to 
be  well  considered. 

As  to  the  other  topic  of  your  letter,  I  think  there  is  nothing  at 
all  to  be  done  at  present.  There  is  a  strong  popular  feeling  in 
favor  of  General  Taylor.  It  must  be  allowed  to  take  its  course 
for  the  present  undoubtedly.  It  may  outride,  but  it  must  be  left 
to  events.  Pray  give  me  a  line  containing  your  thoughts  on  the 
matter  of  the  Convention  at  an  early  day. 

Yours  very  truly,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  James  A.  Hamilton. 

NEW  YORK,  July  1,  1847. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  concluded  upon  the  whole,  that  my  best  way 
was  to  say  what  I  wished  to  say,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  Com- 
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mittee  of  Correspondence,  in  answer  to  their  invitation.  Such  a 
letter  was  mailed  last  night,  but  I  had  not  time  to  write  to  you.1 

I  know  not  how  the  Convention  will  relish  my  letter.  It  is 
pretty  stiff  in  asserting  the  doctrine  of  internal  improvements  as 
a  doctrine  of  our  side ;  though  this  is  done,  I  think,  in  a  way  to 
give  no  just  offence.  Mr.  Curtis  thinks  the  letter  about  right. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  Convention  originated  in  a  plan  for  giving 
the  Northwestern  branch  of  the  Loco-foco  party  the  lead  in  that 
party,  and  making  a  N.  W.  President. 

The  Convention  may,  or  may  not,  print  my  letter.  If  not, 
Mr.  C.  joins  me  in  desiring  that  you  will  cause  it  to  be  printed  in 
the  Chicago  papers.  We  look  for  your  proceedings  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest.  Yours  very  truly. 

To  Messrs.  N.  B.  Judd,  E.  W.  Tracy,  and  Others.'2' 

MARSHFIELD,  June  26,  1847. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  I  had  the  honor  to  receive,  some  weeks  ago,  an 
invitation  signed  by  you,  as  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  to 
attend  a  "  North  Western  Harbor  and  River  Convention,"  to  be 
assembled  at  Chicago  on  the  first  Monday  in  July,  without  regard 
to  distinction  of  party.  If  circumstances  had  allowed  me  to  fulfil 
my  purpose  of  being  in  the  Western  country,  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  I  should  have  complied  with  that  invitation.  But  events 
occurred,  to  defeat  that  purpose. 

Understanding  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  be  present,  several 
gentlemen,  elected  to  the  Convention,  have  expressed  a  wish,  that 
I  should,  nevertheless,  communicate  my  sentiments  upon  the  im 
portant  objects  which  have  called  them  together.  A  willingness 
to  comply  with  that  wish,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  treat  with  just 
respect  the  invitation  received  from  you,  induces  me  to  address  to 
you  this  letter. 

The  improvement  of  North  Western  Rivers  and  Harbors  has 
become  an  interesting  subject,  not  only  from  the  augmented  busi 
ness  and  population  of  that  part  of  the  country,  but  also  from 
recent  Legislative  and  political  occurrences.  I  do  not  understand, 
however,  that  the  North  Western  Harbor  and  River  improvements 
are  to  be  the  exclusive  objects,  of  that  description,  which  shall 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Convention.  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  those  who  propose  the  Convention  regard  such  improvements 

1  The  letter  to  N.  B.  Judd,  E.  W.  Tracy,  and  others.    According  to  the  published 
copy  it  was  dated  June  26,  but  may  not  have  been  mailed  until  June  30. 

2  From  the  Boston  Daily  Atlas,  July  22,  1847. 
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all  over  the  Union  as  standing  on  the  same  ground  of  Consti 
tutional  authority,  and  the  same  principles  of  public  policy. 
Although  the  necessity  for  making  and  improving  Harbors,  and 
for  the  clearing  out  of  rivers,  may  be  felt  to  be  most  pressing,  at 
the  present  moment,  on  the  North  Western  frontiers,  and  the 
greatest  disappointment  felt,  in  that  quarter,  at  the  recent  and 
repeated  failures  of  measures  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  provide  for  such  necessity,  yet  it  hardly  needs  be  remarked 
that  the  West  and  the  Southwest,  and  the  South,  the  North,  and 
the  East,  are  all  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  such  measures. 
The  question  is  general,  not  local.  It  affects  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  every  State  in  the  Union.  Any  proceedings,  there 
fore,  of  Conventions,  or  other  public  bodies,  called  to  deliberate 
on  such  subjects,  and  to  express  opinions,  either  on  points  of 
Constitutional  law,  or  public  policy,  must,  to  meet  my  concur 
rence,  be  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  the  questions  them 
selves.  They  must  be  such  as  are  fit  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Government,  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  equal 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  its  parts.  And  I  have  entire 
confidence,  that  no  more  limited  or  restricted  construction  of 
Constitutional  power,  and  no  narrower  or  more  local  view  of 
public  policy  will  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Convention  now 
about  to  assemble. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  communicate  to  the  Conven 
tion  my  opinions,  upon  the  subjects  which  are  to  engage  its 
attention.  I  have  only  to  refer  to  my  public  conduct,  to  the 
measures  which  I  have  supported,  and  to  my  public  speeches  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Full  extracts 
from  these  speeches,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  transcribe.  Although 
this  may  not  be  the  most  interesting  or  attractive  mode  of  pre 
senting  my  opinions  to  the  Convention,  it  will,  at  least,  be 
attended  with  one  advantage.  It  will  show  that  my  opinions, 
whatever  they  are,  are  not  of  recent  adoption.  They  have  not 
been  recently  espoused  by  me,  in  consequence  of  any  new  degree 
of  favor  or  popularity  attaching  to  the  cause  of  Internal  Improve 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  steadily  maintained  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  not  only  against  able  and  ingenious  argu 
ment,  on  the  opposite  side,  but  also  against  the  most  powerful 
party  influences,  and  the  most  vehement  denunciations  of  their 
alleged  tendencies  towards  consolidation. 

Nineteen  years  ago,  that  is  to  say,  in  June,  1828,  it  pleased  the 
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citizens  of  Boston  to  give  me  a  public  dinner.  On  that  occasion 
I  made  a  speech  containing  the  extracts  which  I  now  transcribe 
from  a  printed  volume.1 

Gentlemen,  five  years  after  the  expression  of  these  opinions, 
that  is  to  say,  in  July,  1833, 1  had  occasion  to  repeat  them  in 
substance,  in  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg.  Extracts 
from  that  address,  taken  from  a  printed  volume,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  insert.3 

Gentlemen,  I  pass  over  what  I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  in 
support  of  measures  for  Harbor  and  River  improvements,  and  in 
defence  of  the  grounds  of  right  and  policy,  on  which  I  suppose 
such  measures  to  rest ;  and  I  come  to  certain  recent  and  most  in 
teresting  occurrences. 

It  is  well  known,  gentlemen,  that  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of 
harbors,  and  the  navigation  of  rivers  passed  both  Houses  in  July, 
1846.  This  bill  was  disapproved  by  the  President,  and  his  veto 
message,  as  it  is  called,  was  sent  to  Congress  on  the  third  day  of 
August. 

This  message,  the  first  of  its  kind  transmitted  to  Congress,  by 
the  present  President  of  the  United  States,  may  well  be  supposed 
to  have  been  drawn  up,  not  only  with  care,  but  also  upon  consul 
tation  with  his  usual  advisers,  the  heads  of  departments,  whose 
concurrence  and  support  it  no  doubt  received ;  at  least  it  is  not 
known  that  any  dissent  was  expressed  in  the  Cabinet,  or  by  any 
of  its  members;  and  its  doctrines  were  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  President's  friends  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  when 
the  bill  was  again  put  to  the  vote  there,  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution.  It  was  lost,  of  course,  by  the  want  of  concur 
rence  of  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  members.  This  veto  mes 
sage,  as  it  is  the  most  recent,  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  most 
authentic  exposition  of  the  principles  and  opinions  of  those  lead 
ing  politicians,  who  are  opposed  to  grants  of  money  for  improving 
harbors  and  rivers,  and  for  works  of  similar  character.  The 
message  is  in  everybody's  hands,  and  has,  of  course,  been  univer 
sally  read.  It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  comment  on  it,  except 
so  far  as  to  show  in  what  light  its  doctrines  and  its  character 
struck  me,  and  how  widely  it  differed  from  my  own  opinions. 
Three  or  four  months  after  the  defeat  of  the  Harbor  bill  by  the 

1  Mr.  Webster  here  quoted  at  length  from  his  Faneuil  Hall  Dinner  Speech,  of 
June  5,  1828,  which  is  printed  in  his  Collected  Works. 

2  Mr.  Webster  then  quoted  from  the  Speech  referred  to,  which  will  be  found  in 
his  Collected  Works. 
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veto  message,  on  the  2d  day  of  December,  1846,  I  made  a  speech 
to  a  meeting  of  merchants  and  other  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  On 
that  occasion,  so  interesting  a  matter  as  the  loss  of  this  bill,  could 
not  but  attract  attention.  From  my  printed  speech,  delivered  be 
fore  that  assemblage,  I  transcribe  the  following  extracts : l 

Now,  let  us  not  be  carried  away  by  a  vague  notion  that  the  Con 
stitution  of  the  United  States  has  no  power  to  make  internal  im 
provements,  and  therefore  does  not  authorize  expenditures  on  a 
harbor.  We  are  speaking  of  things  not  by  any  general  name,  not 
by  classification,  or  classes,  we  are  speaking  of  things  by  phrases 
descriptive  of  the  things  themselves.  We  call  a  harbor,  a  harbor. 
If  the  President  of  the  United  States  says  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
internal  improvement,  why  then,  I  say  that  the  name  cannot  alter 
the  thing,  the  thing  is  a  harbor.  And  does  not  every  one  of  these 
harbors  touch  navigable  waters  ?  Is  not  every  one  of  them  on 
the  shore  of  sea,  bay,  gulf,  or  navigable  river  ?  And  are  not  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  gulf,  and  bays,  and  rivers,  are 
they  not  all  for  commercial  purposes  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  States,  and  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States?  How 
can  it  be  said  that  these  are  within  the  particular  jurisdiction  of 
the  States  ?  Wherever  the  money  is  so  expended,  it  is  expended 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  purposes 
conceded  to  it  by  the  Constitution ;  that  is  to  say,  the  regulation 
and  protection  of  commerce.  Bub  now  let  us  go  to  the  origin  of 
this  power.  Let  us  appeal  from  the  opinions  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  written  text  of  the  Constitution ;  and  let 
us  see  what  that  is.  It  says,  that  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  The  whole  force  is  concentrated  in 
that  word  "  regulate."  Well,  Mr.  Polk  himself  admits  that  the 
word  regulate,  as  applied  to  facilities  for  foreign  trade,  does  not 
extend  to  the  making  of  beacons,  piers,  and  light-houses ;  but  his 
whole  message  attempts  to  run  a  distinction  between  foreign  trade, 
and  trade  between  the  States. 

But  the  power  over  each  is  given  in  the  same  clause  of  the  Con 
stitution,  in  the  very  same  words,  and  is  exactly  of  equal  length 
and  breadth  with  the  other.  If  one  is  denied,  both  are  denied  — 
if  one  is  conceded,  both  must  be  conceded.  It  is  impossible  to 
separate  them  by  any  argument  or  logical  process,  worthy  of  a 
statesman's  mind.  It  is  wholly  arbitrary,  I  say,  without  the  least 

1  He  then  quoted  from  the  Philadelphia  Speech.     See  Collected  Works. 
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foundation,  to  say  that  Congress  may  make  provision  for  a  harbor, 
accommodation  for  foreign  commerce,  and  not  for  domestic  trade. 
Is  the  latter  not  as  important  as  the  former  ?  Is  not  the  break 
water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  bay,  as  important  for  the 
trade  of  Philadelphia  with  New  Orleans  as  with  Liverpool  ?  and 
so  everywhere  else  ?  Is  not  our  coasting  trade  one  of  the  largest 
branches  of  our  maritime  interest,  and  can  we  yet  do  nothing  for 
that  ?  It  is  strange  that  any  man  should  entertain  the  idea  that 
such  a  distinction  could  be  drawn.  I  have  before  me  a  long  list 
of  acts  of  Congress,  of  a  good  deal  of  importance,  as  I  think,  tend 
ing  to  show  that  the  President  is  mistaken,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  acquiescence  and  approbation  of  the  people,  in  opinions  adverse 
to  the  Harbor  improvements.  The  opinion,  both  of  Congress  and 
the  people,  seems  quite  the  other  way. 

Gentlemen,  I  now  propose  to  quit  this  question.  In  the  free 
discussions  that  have  taken  place  on  it,  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
the  argument  is  exhausted.  The  question  is,  whether  we  are  con 
vinced,  and  whether  we  are  to  stand  up  to  our  convictions.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  great  West,  so  important  a  part  of  the 
country,  bearing  its  share  of  all  the  common  burdens,  is  to  be 
struck  out  of  all  participation  in  the  benefits  which  are  bestowed 
upon  other  portions  of  the  Union  ?  I  think  not.  The  question  is 
put  already.  I  expect  to  hear  the  answer  to  it  from  the  North, 
the  North-West,  and  the  South.  But,  then,  I  do  not  rely  upon 
conventions  at  Memphis,  or  St.  Louis ;  I  do  not  rely  on  resolu 
tions.  I  rely  on  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  understand  what 
their  constitutional  rights  are,  and  then  to  take  care  that  those 
constitutional  rights  shall  be  fairly  protected,  by  being  intrusted 
to  proper  hands.  But,  before  I  entirely  leave  this  part  of  the  sub 
ject,  I  must  say  a  word  upon  an  important  Report  made  to  the 
Senate,  at  the  last  session,  by  a  committee  to  whom  the  resolu 
tions,  passed  by  the  Memphis  Convention,  were  referred.  A  dis 
tinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  framed  that  elaborate  report. 
So  far  as  he  admits  anything  done  by  Congress  to  have  been  right 
fully  done,  and  admits  any  degree  of  authority  in  Congress  to  do 
what  has  not  yet  been  done,  I  concur  with  him.  The  rest  I  re 
ject  ;  for  I  do  not  think  the  distinctions  taken  by  that  eminent 
man  are  sound.  I  regret  that  it  is  my  misfortune  to  differ  with 
him.  The  report  proposes,  I  may  state  in  brief,  that  where  a 
river  divides  two  States,  or  only  two  States  are  concerned,  these 
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two  States  must  make  the  necessary  improvements,  themselves. 
I  do  not  agree  with  that ;  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  any  matter 
of  consequence  whether  the  necessary  improvements  are  connected 
with  two  States,  or  four,  or  only  one.  It  is  not  a  question  of  loca 
tion  —  it  is  a  question  of  public  importance.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  that  portion  of  the  North  river  which  runs  between  two  shores, 
both  of  which  belong  to  New  York.  There,  I  suppose,  the  power 
of  Congress  over  Governor  Marcy's  overslaugh  farm  as  it  is  called, 
is  as  perfect  as  it  is  to  make  a  similar  improvement,  farther  down, 
where  the  river  divides  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
The  distinction  attempted,  as  it  strikes  me,  is  a  distinction  with 
out  a  difference.  Well,  having  thus  alluded  in  the  most  respectful 
manner  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  not  hav 
ing  time  to  discuss  its  propositions  at  any  considerable  length,  I 
will  now,  by  way  of  conclusion,  give  you  my  opinion  on  all  this 
question  of  the  power  of  making  harbors.  In  my  opinion,  Congress 
has  the  power  to  make  harbors  on  the  Rivers  and  the  Lakes,  to  the 
full  extent  to  which  it  has  ever  proposed  to  exercise  such  power. 

That  whether  these  proposed  harbors  be  judged  useful  for  for 
eign  commerce,  or  only  for  commerce  among  the  States,  them 
selves,  the  principle  is  the  same,  and  the  constitutional  power 
given  in  the  same  clause,  and  in  the  same  words. 

That  Congress  has  power  to  clear  out  obstructions  from  all 
rivers  suited  to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  foreign  or  domestic, 
and  to  improve  their  navigation  arid  utility  by  appropriations  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

That,  whether  a  river  divide  two  States,  or  more  than  two  or 
is  wholly  confined  to  one  State,  is  immaterial,  provided  its  im 
portance  to  commerce,  foreign  or  domestic,  be  admitted.  For 
example,  the  North  river  is  a  navigable  tide  water  river,  for  many 
miles,  while  running  entirely  within  the  territory  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Yet,  I  suppose  the  removing  of  obstructions  in  this 
part  of  the  river,  is  as  fully  within  the  power  of  Congress  as  the 
removing  of  obstructions  in  the  other  parts  of  the  river,  where  it 
divides  New  York  from  New  Jersey.  I  think  it  wholly  immate 
rial,  whether  a  proposed  improvement  in  a  river  for  commercial 
purposes,  be  above  or  below  an  actually  existing  port  of  entry. 
If  instead  of  clearing  out  the  rocks,  and  in  that  manner  improv 
ing  the  channel  of  a  river,  it  is  found  better  to  make  a  canal 
around  falls  which  are  in  it,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  construct  such  a  canal.  I  think,  for  in- 
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stance,  that  Congress  has  power  to  purchase  the  Louisville  canal, 
around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio ;  and  that  it  ought  to  exercise  that 
power  now,  if  the  work  can  be  purchased  for  a  reasonable  price ; 
and  that  the  canal  should  then  be  free  to  all  who  have  occasion 
to  use  it,  reserving  such  tolls,  only,  as  should  be  sufficient  to  keep 
the  works  in  repair.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  propositions  all 
flow  from  the  nature  of  our  Government,  and  its  equal  power  over 
trade  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  States ;  and  from  the 
fact  resulting  from  these  powers,  that  the  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  a  unit.  I  have  no  conception  of  any  such  thing  as  seems 
to  be  thought  possible  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  that  is,  an  external  commerce  existing  between  the  two 
States,  carried  on  by  laws  and  regulations  of  their  own,  whether 
sucli  laws  and  regulations  were  adopted  with  or  without  the  con 
sent  of  Congress.  I  do  not  understand  how  there  can  be  a  Penn 
sylvania  vessel,  built,  manned,  and  equipped  under  Pennsylvania 
Laws,  trading  as  such  Pennsylvania  vessel  with  New  York  or 
Maryland,  or  having  any  rights  or  privileges  not  conferred  by 
acts  of  Congress;  and  consequently  that  the  idea  is  unfounded, 
which  supposes  that  when  only  two  States  are  interested  in  the 
navigation  of  a  river,  or  its  waters  touch  only  the  shores  of  two 
States,  the  improvement  of  such  river  is  excluded  from  the  power 
of  Congress,  and  must  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  two  States  them 
selves,  under  an  agreement,  which  they  may  enter  into,  with  the 
consent  of  Congress,  for  that  purpose. 

In  my  opinion,  the  provision  of  the  constitution  which  forbids  a 
State  from  entering  into  an  alliance,  compact  or  agreement  with 
another  State,  without  consent  of  Congress,  can  draw  after  it  no 
such  conclusion  as  that,  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  two  States 
ought  to  be  bound  to  improve  the  navigation  of  a  river  which 
separates  their  territory ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  power  of  Con 
gress  to  make  such  improvements,  is  taken  away.  A  river  flowing 
between  two  States,  and  two  States  only,  may  be  highly  important 
to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  Union.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
the  whole  argument  is  founded  on  the  notion  that  the  Constitution 
prohibits  more  than  two  States  from  entering  into  agreements, 
even  with  the  consent  of  Congress.  This  is  manifestly  untenable. 
The  Constitution  extends  as  fully  to  agreements  between  three,  four 
or  five  States  as  between  two  only ;  and  the  consent  of  Congress 
makes  an  agreement  between  five  as  valid  as  between  two.  If 
therefore,  two  States  can  improve  rivers,  with  the  consent  of  Con- 
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gress,  so  can  five  or  more  ;  and,  if  it  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  deny 
ing  the  power  of  Congress  to  improve  a  river  in  a  particular  case, 
that  two  States  can,  themselves,  do  it,  having  first  obtained  the 
assent  of  Congress,  it  is  an  equally  valid  reason  in  the  case  where 
five  or  ten  States  are  concerned.  They,  too,  may  do  the  same 
thing,  with  the  consent  of  Congress.  The  distinction,  therefore, 
between  what  may  be  done  by  Congress,  where  only  two  States 
are  concerned  with  a  river,  and  what  may  be  done  in  cases 
where  more  than  two  are  so  connected,  entirely  vanishes.  I  hold 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  on  this  point,  to 
be  unsound.  I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  difference  be 
tween  the  power  to  construct  a  pier,  and  the  power  to  construct  a 
harbor.  I  think  that  a  single  pier,  of  itself,  affords  a  degree  of 
shelter  and  protection  from  winds  and  seas ;  that  two  parallel 
piers  make  a  harbor;  and  that,  if  one  pier  may  be  rightfully 
constructed,  it  is  no  extravagant  stretch  of  constitutional  power 
to  construct  another.  In  fine,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Congress  does 
constitutionally  possess  the  power  of  establishing  light-houses, 
buoys,  beacons,  piers,  breakwaters,  and  harbors,  on  the  ocean,  the 
gulf,  the  lakes,  and  the  navigable  rivers ;  that  it  does  constitu 
tionally  possess  the  power  of  improving  the  great  rivers  of  the 
country,  clearing  out  their  channels  by  deepening  them  or  re 
moving  obstructions,  in  order  to  render  navigation  upon  them 
more  safe  for  life  and  property ;  and  that,  for  the  same  reason, 
Congress  may  construct  canals  around  falls  in  rivers,  in  all 
necessary  cases. 

All  this  authority,  in  my  opinion,  flows  from  the  power  over 
commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  conferred  on  Congress  by  the 
Constitution;  and,  if  auxiliary  considerations,  or  corroborative 
arguments  be  required,  they  are  found  in  two  facts,  viz  :  1st.  That 
improvements,  such  as  have  been  mentioned,  whether  on  the  ocean 
or  the  gulf,  on  the  lakes  or  the  rivers,  are  improvements  which, 
from  their  nature,  are  such  as  no  single  State  nor  any  number  of 
States  can  make,  or  ought  to  be  called  on  to  make.  All  idea 
of  States  undertaking  such  improvements  is,  in  my  opinion,  pre 
posterous.  And,  in  the  second  place,  as  all  the  revenues  derived 
from  commerce  accrue  to  the  General  Government,  and  none  of 
it  to  the  States,  the  charge  of  improving  the  means  of  commerce 
and  commercial  intercourse,  by  such  works  as  have  been  men 
tioned,  properly  devolves  on  the  Treasury  of  that  Government 
and  on  that  Treasury  alone. 
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I  shall  not  trouble  you,  gentlemen,  with  any  farther  reference 
to  opinions  expressed  by  me,  on  the  subject  of  Harbor  and  River 
improvements.  Every  successive  year,  and  I  may  say  every  suc 
cessive  month,  strengthens  and  confirms  these  opinions,  and  I 
feel  now,  as  I  have  always  felt,  that  in  the  end  they  must  prevail, 
and  that  end,  I  think  approaches.  At  the  last  session  of  Con 
gress,  a  Harbor  Bill  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  preceding 
session  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  :  but  it  passed  within  the 
last  ten  days  of  the  Session :  the  President  saw  fit  to  retain  it,  as 
he  had  the  power  of  doing,  without  approving  or  returning  it ;  and 
of  course  it  did  not  become  a  law.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  the  repeated  loss  of  this  great  measure,  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Executive  Government  to  co-operate  in  it,  has  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  calling  of  the  Convention  at  Chicago.  I  wish  all 
possible  success  and  favorable  results  to  the  deliberations  of  that 
Convention.  It  may,  I  trust  it  will,  do  much  good.  It  may  has 
ten  the  triumph  of  a  cause,  which  is  most  assuredly  destined  to 
triumph.  A  great  majority  of  the  People  are  satisfied  that  the 
power  to  make  these  improvements  does  exist  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  gov 
ernment  to  exercise  that  power.  The  will  of  the  people  is  ascer 
tained,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  will  prevail.  Not  to  mention 
other  cases,  I  ask  if  any  one  imagines,  that  an  enlightened  com 
munity  will  longer  consent,  that  the  shipping  and  commercial  accom 
modations  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  shall  all  be  pent  up  in  the  narrow 
dimensions  of  Buffalo  Creek  ?  or  does  any  one  suppose,  that  any 
government,  or  any  administration,  can  receive  support  and  con 
fidence,  which  refuses  all  Harbor  Improvements  to  the  city  in 
which  the  Convention  is  now  to  assemble  ?  Chicago,  a  commer 
cial  place  of  recent  origin,  is  already  a  large  city.  It  is  the 
Seaport  of  Illinois.  It  is  now  accessible  by  vessels  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  also  on  a  great  line  of  internal  communi 
cation  from  Boston  and  New  York  to  New  Orleans.  Shall  it  have 
no  convenient  harbor  ?  shall  it  be  able  to  afford  no  safe  refuge  for 
property  and  life,  from  the  storms  which  vex  the  Lake  ? 

You  have  been  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  call  a  Convention  without 
regard  to  the  distinctions  of  party.  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  it  is  believed  that  persons  belonging  to  a  party  which, 
heretofore,  as  a  party,  has  strenuously  opposed  Harbor  Improve 
ments,  are  now  ready  to  join  in  measures  for  their  support.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  is  true.  I  have  no  doubt,  especially,  that 
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among  the  younger  part  of  our  fellow  citizens,  who  have  not  been, 
in  times  past,  hopelessly  committed  on  these  subjects,  a  just  and 
unprejudiced  opinion  is  fast  making  its  way.  The  truth  is,  that 
of  the  two  great  parties  which  have  divided  the  country,  one  has 
been  for  Internal  Improvements,  and  one  against  them ;  but  in 
this  latter  party  individuals  have  been  found,  principally,  I  be 
lieve,  from  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States,  who  have  voted 
for  such  improvements,  and  thereby  created  a  majority  in  their 
favor  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  against  the  general  voice 
of  their  party,  and  against  the  wishes  and  vetoes  of  the  Executive 
Government.  Broad  and  deep  as  has  been  the  division  of  parties, 
yet  these  individuals  have  felt  constrained,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
a  clear  conviction  of  what  the  public  good  requires,  to  reject  the 
force  of  party  ties,  and  vote  with  their  opponents.  This  conduct 
is  patriotic  and  honorable,  and  I  hope  will  be  imitated  by  others. 
Indeed,  I  should  rejoice  to  see  that  which  has  so  long  been  a  party 
question,  become  a  National  question,  and  a  question  which  shall 
have  but  one  side  to  it.  I  should  rejoice  to  see  no  difference  of 
opinion  on  a  topic  of  such  vital  and  general  interest.  This,  how 
ever,  I  may,  perhaps,  not  see  ;  but  I  shall  see,  I  am  sure,  the  cause 
of  Internal  Improvements  triumph,  by  decided  majorities.  I  shall 
see  the  Lake  Harbors  improved,  and  new  ones  constructed ;  I 
shall  see  the  noble  Rivers  of  the  West  cleared  of  their  obstructions  ; 
I  shall  see  the  great  internal  interests  of  the  country  protected  and 
advanced,  by  a  wise,  liberal  and  constitutional  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  Government. 

In  laying  this  communication  before  the  Convention,  I  pray 
you,  gentlemen,  to  tender  to  its  members  my  personal  regards ; 
and  I  pray  you  also,  to  accept  for  yourselves,  my  respect  and  good 
wishes.  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


To  Messrs.  S.  Lisle  Smith,  Justin  Butterfield,  and  Others.1 

MARSHFIBLD,  June  26,  1847. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  I  am  quite  obliged  to  you  for  your  very  kind 
and  respectful  letter,  addressed  to  me  at  Nashville,  inviting 
me  to  attend  the  Chicago  Convention.  If  my  health  had  al 
lowed  me  to  continue  the  journey  which  I  was  then  prosecut 
ing,  it  would  have  brought  me  into  the  Northwest  in  time  to 
have  been  with  you  the  1st  of  July  ;  but,  being  compelled  by 

1  From  the  National  Intelligencer,  July  17,  1847. 
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illness  to  abandon  the  purpose  of  getting  over  the  mountains, 
it  was,  of  course,  not  in  iny  power  to  attend  the  Convention. 

You  speak,  gentlemen,  in  terms  of  too  much  commendation,  I 
fear,  of  my  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Internal  and  Western  im 
provement.  I  can  only  say  that  those  efforts  have  been  earnest, 
long  continued,  and  made  from  the  single  desire  of  promoting  the 
great  interest  of  the  country.  Of  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
make  appropriations  for  erecting  harbors  and  clearing  rivers,  I 
never  entertained  a  particle  of  doubt.  This  power,  in  my  judg 
ment,  is  not  partial,  limited,  obscure ;  applicable  to  some  uses  and 
not  applicable  to  others  ;  to  some  States  and  not  to  others  ;  to 
some  rivers  and  not  to  others,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Memphis  Convention.  For  one, 
I  reject  all  such  far-fetched  and  unnatural  distinctions.  In  my 
opinion  the  authority  of  the  Government  in  this  respect  rests 
directly  on  the  grant  of  the  commercial  power  to  Congress  ;  and 
this  has  been  so  understood  from  the  beginning  by  the  wisest  and 
best  men  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the 
Government,  and  is  consequently  general  and  limited  only  by  the 
importance  of  each  particular  subject,  and  the  discretion  of  Con 
gress. 

I  hope  the  Convention  may  do  much  good  by  enforcing  the 
necessity  of  exercising  these  just  powers  of  the  Government. 
There  are  no  new  inventions  or  new  constructions  or  qualifications 
of  the  constitutional  power  to  be  resorted  to ;  there  is  no  new 
political  path  to  be  struck  out.  It  is  simply  for  the  people  to  say 
whether  prejudice,  party  prepossessions  and  party  opposition  shall 
at  length  give  way  to  fair  reasoning,  to  precedent  and  experience, 
to  the  judgment  of  the  great  men  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  to 
those  momentous  considerations  of  public  interest  which  now  so 
imperatively  call  upon  Congress  to  do  its  duty. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  much  regard,  your  obliged  friend  and 
fellow-citizen,  DAN.  WEBSTER. 

LIFE   AT  MARSHFIELD. 

To   William   W.  Seaton.1 

BOSTON,  June  21.  1847. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  We  came  up  from  the  place  of  places,  three 
days  ago,  and  have  inflicted  on  ourselves  a  residence  of  that 
length  in  Boston  ;  to  day  we  hasten  back  to  the  Old  Elms  and  the 

1  William  Winston  Seaton  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  a  Biographical  Sketch,  p.  305. 
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Sea.     Mrs.  Webster  has  received  J 's  letter  from  New  York, 

and  bids  ine  say  that  she  has  obeyed  all  its  in j auctions,  requests, 
and  intimations. 

Our  journey  was  shortened,  to  our  disappointment.  Still  it  was 
pleasant.  We  saw  many  good  things,  and  many  good  people.  I 
can  now  talk,  like  an  eye-witness  of  cotton-fields  and  rice  plan 
tations,  turpentine,  cypress  swamps,  and  alligators. 

Think  of  us  at  Marshfield,  —  on  our  piazza,  with  now  and  then 
a  grandchild  with  us,  a  pond  near,  where  "  cows  may  drink  and 
geese  may  swim/'  and  Seth  Peterson  in  his  red  shirt  sleeves,  in 
the  distance.  Then  there  is  green  grass,  more  than  we  saw  in 
all  the  South  ;  and  then  there  is  such  a  chance  for  rest  and  for 
a  good  long  visit  from  "  Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer." 

Yours  D.  W. 


LAW  CASES. 
To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

NORTHAMPTON  July  5,  Monday  P.M.  [1847] 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  I  thank  you  for  Yr  letter,  &  am  glad  all  are 
well.  I  am  safe  here,  but  have  had  some  cold,  for  three  days.  I 
think  it  is  going  off. 

We  shall  have  a  long  cause,  &  I  prescribe  to  myself  patience, 
moderation,  &  coolness.  We  begin  tomorrow. 

Mr  Schouler  is  right.  If  Gen  Taylor  did  that  letter,  then  the 
case  is  free  from  all  embarrassment.  We  cannot  support  him.  I 
am  willing  to  hope,  for  the  present,  that  he  did  not  do  so  foolish 
an  act.  We  shall  see. 

Mrs  W  says  she  goes  to  M.  tomorrow,  &  takes  down  Dan, 
which  is  all  right. 

If  I  have  English  papers,  keep  them  in  Boston.  Love  to  the 
Ladies  of  your  family.  Yrs  affectionately  D.  W. 

To  Fletcher    Webster.2 
[WASHINGTON]  Friday  Morning  Dec.  [7]  1847.     11.  o/clock 

DEAR  F.,  —  I  received  your  note  this  morning  and  am  glad  you 
made  a  good  stir  among  the  children  of  Marshfield.  I  have  sent  by 
this  mail,  "bills  for  the  relief  of  Sylvester  Prince  and  Rufus 
Hathaway."  I  also  send  %  100.,  by  mail,  to  "  Mr  0.  Rich,  Fish  and 
Provision  Dealer,  Federal  Street,  near  High  Street,  Boston." 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society.     The  year  is  endorsed  in  another  hand. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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Yesterday  we  finished  the  argument  in  the  New  York  Pas 
senger  tax  case  ;  arid  were  to  have  begun  the  Boston  Cause,  but 
Mr  Choate  has  a  turn  of  sick  head-ache.  The  case  comes  on,  on 
Monday.  In  these  cases,  I  have  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  the  law 
is  with  us ;  but  where  the  Court  may  be,  I  know  not 

I  am  glad  to  hear  from  your  family,  and  a  letter  every  day,  or 
day  or  two,  long  or  short,  will  be  always  most  acceptable. 

I  have  seen  nobody,  nor  been  any  where,  but  to  the  Court  room 
and  back  Yours  affectionately  D.  W. 

Is  it  not  time  to  hear  from  Edward  ?  I  get  quite  uneasy  about 
him. 

FEES  IN  CLAIM  CASES. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

WASHINGTON  Deer  20.  '47 

MY  DEAR  SON, — I  have  reed  your  letter  of  the  17.  of  this 
month. 

In  all  former  cases  of  recovery  of  claims  agt  foreign  Govern 
ments,  I  have  reed  a  commission  of  5  per  cent.  I  have  known 
no  smaller  charge,  in  general,  either  in  the  English,  Spanish, 
Danish  or  Mexican  cases. 

But  as  Mr.  Dorr  paid  a  good  deal  of  personal  attention  to  his 
case,  I  should  be  content  to  charge  only  J  the  customary  commis 
sion.  It  is  proper,  too,  to  deduct  the  $100.  advanced  to  you. 

Stating  the  amount  on  these  principles,  he  may  remit  the  bal 
ance,  in  a  check  on  Boston,  to  me. 

I  shall  immediately  inquire  for  the  names  of  the  seamen,  ac 
cording  to  his  wish.  Leaving  your  mother  in  N.  Y.  I  arrived 
here,  quite  well,  yesterday  morning. 

Yours  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER 


THE  LEXINGTON  CASE. 
To  Franklin  Haven? 

WASHINGTON,  Deer  28,  '47.     Tuesday  Morning. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  argu 
ment  of  the  case  now  in  hearing  is  likely  to  break  off  today.  If 
that  happens,  the  case  of  the  Lexington  will  be  called  tomorrow. 
The  counsel  on  the  other  side  will  take  a  good  deal  of  time.  On 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Mr.  Franklin  Haven. 
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Fridays  the  Court  hears  motions ;  and  does  not  sit  on  Saturdays. 
If  you  have  an  inclination  to  hear  the  argument,  or  some  part  of 
it,  you  will  be  in  season  if  you  are  here  by  Monday,  the  third 
of  Jan  :  at  11  o'clock.  That  day  is  also  fixed  for  Mr.  Calhoun's 
speech  upon  his  Resolutions,  which  I  think  will  be  quite  interest 
ing.  I  hope  we  may  see  you. 

We  have  the  same  judges  here  as  last  year,  and  no  more.  The 
second  argument,  therefore,  appears  to  me  a  very  useless  labor. 
Yet  it  is  ordered,  and  must  be  had  ;  and  if  the  case  is  to  be  again 
argued  at  all,  it  must  be  thoroughly  argued.  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  listen  to  other  counsel,  and  take  notes,  for  five  days,  at  least, 
before  time  for  closing  the  argument  will  arrive. 

Mr.  Greene  thinks  that  the  opinions  of  the  Judges,  last  session, 
in  a  collision  case  on  the  Mississippi,  or  some  of  them,  give  him 
new  hopes  of  success,  in  the  Lexington  case,  on  the  question  of 
Jurisdiction.  I  hope  it  may  be  so  ;  but  I  look  for  much  division 
and  diversity.  The  Court  wants  a  strong  and  leading  mind.  Let 
me  know  whether  we  shall  see  you. 

Truly  yrs,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

To  FranUin  Haven?  Jan.  8.  [1848] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  We  finished  the  argument  of  the  "  Lexington  " 
about  the  middle  of  this  week,  after  a  discussion  of  some  eight 
days.  I  am  glad  the  cause  was  re-argued  ;  I  think  we  gained  by 
it ;  and  now  begin  to  feel  a  good  deal  of  hope,  about  the  result. 

I  think  it  now  probable,  that  the  Court,  by  a  majority,  greater 
or  less,  will  decide, 

1.  That  it  is  a  case  of  Admiralty  jurisdiction. 

2.  That  the  owners  of  the  Boat  are  common  carriers ;  and  so 
answerable,  at  all  events,  for  the  loss,  without  going  into  any 
proof  of  actual  negligence. 

3.  That  the  Bank  has  a  right  to  call  on  the  owners  of  the  Boat, 
directly ;  and  cannot  be  turned  over  to  Harnden,  by  virtue  of  his 
notice,  &c. 

These  three  propositions,  of  course,  give  us  the  case ;  and  at  this 
moment  I  have  confidence  they  will  all  be  sustained. 

I  wish  you,  however,  to  keep  this  communication  to  yourself,  or 
regard  it  as  confidential,  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Greene  is  going  home,  but  I  shall  keep  all  necessary  look 
out.  Yrs  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Mr.  Franklin  Haven. 
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THE  PASSENGER   TAX    CASE  AND   OTHER  MATTERS. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

Monday,  2  oclock  [January,  1848] 

DEAR  F.,  —  Nobody  can  tell  what  will  be  done  with  the  License 
laws,  so  great  is  the  difference  of  opinion  on  all  these  subjects  on 
the  Bench. 

My  own  opinion  is  ; 

That  the  License  laws  will  be  sustained ; 

That  the  passenger  law  of  Mass  will  not  be  sustained 

This,  however,  is  opinion  merely 

We  are  just  breaking  ground,  in  the  Senate,  on  the  War,  the 
acquisition  of  territory,  &c.  &c  Mr  Calhoun  will  probably  coine 
out  tomorrow.  I  shall  say  something  anon;  but  for  14  days  I 
have  been  sitting  here,  in  Court  4  •/.  hours  every  day.  We  hope 
to  beat  our  adversaries  in  the  Lexington  case. 

Yrs  truly  D.  W. 

All  well. 


THE   TREATY   OF   WASHINGTON. 
To  Edward  Everett? 

WASHINGTON  Jany :  29  1848 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  received  yours  of  the  26th  this  morning. 

It  strikes  me  as  being  doubtful,  whether  you  should  deal  with 
the  subject  of  the  maps.  It  would  not  be  without  interest,  but  if 
gone  into  at  large,  would  necessarily  require  a  good  deal  of  pre 
face.  If  the  principal  parts  could  be  stated,  in  an  abridged  or 
condensed  form,  I  should  like  it ;  but  whether  that  can  be  done,  I 
do  not  know.  I  am  rather  inclined  against  the  usefulness  of  a 
full  and  minute  discussion. 

The  proof  sheets  are  sent  to  me  here.  In  looking  over  one  of 
them  this  morning,  I  find  that  in  my  letter  to  Genl.  Cass  I  ven 
tured  to  suggest,  that  our  Treaty,  so  far  as  it  respected  the  right 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society.     It  bears  no  date.     The  case  of  Morris  v.  The  City  of  Boston,  one  of 
the  Passenger  Tax  Cases,  referred  to  in  the  letter,  was  argued  in  December,  1847. 
In  writing  to  Mr.  Haven,  January  8,  1848,  Mr.  Webster  mentions  having  finished 
the  argument  in  the  Lexington  case,  also  referred  to  in  this  letter,  and  on  Jan 
uary  6,  1848,  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  on  resolutions  against  the  acquisition  of  Mexico 
which  he  had  introduced  on  December  15,  1847.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
date  of  this  letter  is  January,  1848. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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of  search  <fcc.  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  or  rather  substituted  a  new 
and  different  provision  might  be  adopted  elsewhere.  You  are 
aware  what  has  been  since  done,  in  Europe,  and  would  naturally 
take  some  notice  of  it. 

My  letter  to  you,  and  by  you  communicated  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
in  which  I  discussed  the  attempt  of  Mr,  now  Sir  Charles,  Wood, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,1  between  "visitation"  and  "search,"  was  I 
think  never  answered.  You  remember  that  Lord  Brougham  de 
nied  any  such  distinction.  If  I  can  help  you  in  anything,  please 
command  me.  I  suppose  you  have  Mr  Gallatin's  paper,  read  be 
fore  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  respecting  the  maps. 

Are  you  regularly  supplied  with  our  current  documents  here  ? 
Yours  always  truly  DANL.  WEBSTER. 


THE   WHIG   CANDIDATE   FOR  THE   PRESIDENCY. 
To  R.  M.  Blatchford? 

January  30,  1848. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  received  your  letter  of  Friday  evening. 
It  would  be  wrong  in  me  not  to  say  that  I  felt  surprise  at  the 
publication  of  the  call  for  a  meeting  in  New  York,  and  the  names 
subjoined. 

I  cannot,  by  writing,  say  all  I  could  wish  to  say  on  the  subject. 
I  do  not  question  at  all  the  motives  of  the  gentlemen,  nor  com 
plain  at  all  of  not  being  consulted.  But  I  fear  the  step  will  turn 
out  to  be  a  mistake,  and  I  will  state  in  few  words  the  grounds  of 
my  apprehension. 

There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Whigs  who  are  sober- 
minded  and  religious,  who  will  not  vote  for  a  candidate,  brought 
forward  only  because  of  his  successful  fighting  in  this  war  against 
Mexico.  Mr.  Clay  is  still  a  candidate,  and  will  be  so  ;  and  many 
Whigs  will  flock  to  his  standard,  unwillingly,  perhaps,  but  yet 
they  will  do  so,  if  no  other  Whig  candidate  be  kept  prominent  ex- 
cept  General  Taylor. 

There  will  be  a  Whig  convention ;  and,  if  things  go  on  in  their 
present  course,  when  the  convention  comes,  there  will  be  no  lead 
ing  candidate  but  Mr.  Clay  and  General  Taylor  ;  and  unless  the 
latter  should,  in  the  mean  time,  come  out  clearly  and  distinctly, 
with  an  avowal  of  Whig  principles,  which,  I  think,  he  is  not  likely 

1  There  is  an  evident  omission  here  in  the  copy. 

2  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  p.  336. 
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to  do,  Mr.  Clay  will,  most  certainly,  be  nominated.  My  impres 
sion,  therefore,  is  strong  that  this  proceeding  in  New  York  is  cal 
culated,  instead  of  weakening,  very  much  to  strengthen,  Mr.  Clay's 
chances. 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  enough  that  a  more  promising  state  of 
things  would  have  existed,  if  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  this  call 
had  taken  another  course,  or  even  if  they  had  done  nothing.  Mr. 
Clay's  prospects  are,  in  my  opinion,  at  this  moment,  decidedly 
brightening.  In  all  this,  however,  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Yours  always  truly,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


POLITICAL  AND   OTHER  MATTERS. 

To  Peter  Harvey.1 

WASHINGTON  Feb.  4,  48 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  I  reed,  your  kind  letter  of  the  15.  Jany,  &  have 
left  it  unanswered  so  long,  by  reason  of  engagements,  which  have 
occupied  my  time.  The  Petition,  respecting  the  weight  &  meas 
ure  of  goods,  I  presented  &  explained  to  the  Senate.  There  will 
be  no  difficulty,  I  think,  in  that  body,  in  agreeing  to  a  proper 
amendment  of  the  law. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  be  retained,  by  Mr  Belknap,  who  is 
an  old  friend.  I  have  a  payment  to  make  the  14  of  this  month  ; 
and  as  Mr  Belknap  is  a  man  dealing  in  so  large  affairs,  that  the 
amount  of  a  Lawyers  Retainer  makes  no  great  change,  in  his 
operations,  even  tho  money  be  u  tight,"  perhaps,  at  your  sugges 
tion,  he  would  place  the  fee  in  your  hands,  before  that  time. 

I  have  been  thinking,  for  a  week  or  two,  of  saying  something 
on  the  condition  of  the  Country.  But  almost  all  the  Whigs  in 
the  Senate  wish  to  speak,  &  generally  desire  me  to  hold  back. 
Besides,  I  hardly  wish  to  fall  into  the  middle  of  a  procession  of 
speakers,  half  a  mile  long,  ahead,  &  equally  long  behind.  We 
have  had  good  speeches. 

I  know  not  what  to  make  of  the  Peace  rumours.  The  Admin 
istration  talks  one  way,  one  day,  as  I  fear,  &  the  other  the  next. 
Before  I  address  the  Senate,  I  wish  to  see  whether  we  are  to  have 
peace,  or  whether  the  war  is  to  continue. 

Mrs  W.  as  you  will  have  learned,  has  gone  to  Boston.  I  feel 
concerned  about  Mrs  Appleton.  Let  me  hear  from  you,  when 
you  can.  Yours  always  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 

1  From  the  original  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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HAULING  WOOD   IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

To  John  Taylor.1 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  15,  1848. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  As  you  have  now  snow  enough,  I  expected  to  hear 
of  your  being  engaged  in  hauling  wood  for  Mr.  Nesmith.  You 
must  take  right  hold,  and  take  hold  strong.  You  have  four  oxen 
and  a  pair  of  horses.  You  know  that  good  farmers  must  not 
suck  their  claws  in  the  winter.  I  suppose  the  boys'  school  is 
through  by  this  time.  Now,  if  necessary,  buy  a  cheap  pair  of 
oxen,  and  get  needful  help.  At  any  rate,  put  two  teams  right  to 
the  work,  and  keep  them  at  it  close  till  I  come.  You  must  earn 
me  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  this  winter  in  drawing  wood, 
and  no  mistake.  Enclosed  is  fifty  dollars ;  you  can  have  a  little 
more  when  needed.  Now,  dear  sir,  let  me  know  that  you  have 
taken  hold  and  are  going  right  ahead. 

As  to  selling  the  timber  trees,  I  will  think  of  that.  I  shall  be 
with  you  soon.  Let  Mr  Nesmith  know  at  once  that  you  are 
going  to  draw  a  great  part  of  the  forest  down  to  the  railroad. 
We  have  beautiful  weather  here  now.  We  expect  Mrs.  Webster 
home  again  this  week.  I  hope  you  are  all  well,  and  expect  to 
hear  from  you  as  usual.  How  many  calves  have  you  ? 

Yours,  D.  WEBSTER. 


WASHINGTON  AFFAIRS. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.2 
IN  THE  SENATE,  1  o'clock    Saturday  March  4th  '48 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  I  have  yet  no  particulars,  nor  any  further 
news  from  Mexico.  I  think  we  must  hear  soon.  Genl  Roger 
Jones  has  been  kind  enough  to  write  to  N.  Orleans,  at  my  request, 
to  a  friend  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  send  the  Remains  &c.  to 
N.  York  or  Boston,  on  their  arrival  at  N.  Orleans. 

Meantime  I  am  preparing  to  leave  for  home,  in  a  short  time  - 
as  soon  as  the  13th,  if  we  hear  from  Mexico.     I  do  not  like  to 
leave  Washington  till  I  get  letters  from  that  quarter. 

The  Court  will  adjourn  next  week.  I  shall  not  go  into  it 
again.  There  is  nothing  in  Congress,  I  shall  care  about,  when 
this  Treaty,  so  called,  is  disposed  of.  I  suppose  we  shall  get 
some  sort  of  Peace,  but  the  proceeding  is  highly  derogatory  to 

1  From  Keminiscences  of  Daniel  Webster,  by  Peter  Harvey. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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the  honor  of  this  Govt  &  of  a  most  irregular  character.     Mr. 
Trist  has  shown  himself  to  less  advantage  than  when  in  Cuba. 

I  have  your  notes  today,  &  rejoice  that  you,  &  your  family  are 
well.     I  have  a  most  agreeable  letter  from  Julia. 

Yrs  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER 


VIRGINIA. 
To  James  Lyons  or  I.  H.  McFarlane,  Richmond,  Va.1 

BOSTON,  April  11,  48. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Here  come  two  Boston  lawyers,  breaking 
away  from  their  Pleas,  Demurrers  and  Bar  Speeches,  and  run 
ning  off  to  the  South,  to  inhale  one  breath  of  the  early  year, 
beneath  the  sky  of  the  Old  Dominion.  They  are  Messrs.  Charles 
H.  Warren  and  Benjamin  R.  Curtis.  I  commend  them  to  your 
kindness.  They  have  no  tracts  in  their  pockets,  nor  any  danger 
ous  schemes  in  their  heads.  If  it  were  the  proper  season,  the 
finny  tribes  might  suffer  from  Mr.  Curtis,  who  delights  to  feel  a 
fish,  at  the  end  of  a  line.  As  to  Mr.  Warren,  I  believe  he  rather 
inclines  to  confine  himself  to  post  mortem  examinations  of  those 
interesting  objects  of  natural  history. 

In  Richmond  they  will  of  course  be  very  happy,  while  they  can 
stay.  Very  likely  they  would  be  glad  to  see,  for  once,  an  old 
fashioned  Virginia  plantation,  where  such  things  as  Corn  and 
Tobacco  are  spoken  of,  and  where  Virginia  exhibits  herself  as  in 
by-gone  days.  If  you  cannot  take  them,  or  send  them,  to  a  nearer 
object  of  this  sort,  pray  put  them  in  the  way  to  Mr.  Archer's  or 
Mr.  Rives'.  Be  sure  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  pay  their 
respects  to  Mr.  Leigh. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  with  the  most  assured  regard, 

Yours  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATION. 

To  Fletcher  Webster?' 

ASTOR  HOUSE,  May  25.  48.  Thursday  Mor'g 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  We  must  leave  Albany  to  Mr.  Ketchum,  or 
to  chance.  Mr.  Clingman,  M.  C.,  is  here.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Convention.  He  says  if  a  Northern  Candidate  be  nominated  at 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XV. 

2  This  letter  and  the  five  letters  which  follow  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr. 
Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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Baltimore,  many  Southern  Whigs  will  see  the  necessity  of  nomi 
nating  a  Northern  Whig,  at  Phila.  He  is  among  the  No.  I  rather 
think  he  has  some  preference,  not  very  decided,  for  General  Scott. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  you,  &  one  or  two  Boston  friends,  as 
soon  as  you  can  arrive,  leaving  Boston  when  your  trial  is  over. 

We  go  South  this  mor'g  Yrs  D.  W. 


THE   NOMINATION  OF   GENERAL  TAYLOR. 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

WASHINGTON  June  10.  1848 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  We  heard  all  the  news  yesterday ;  &  I  have 
yours,  this  morning. 

I  think  you  did  right  to  go  straight  home.  I  shall  get  away  as 
soon  as  I  can,  without  appearing  to  be  in  a  hurry. 

As  to  the  future,  keep  entirely  quiet  till  I  see  you.  I  suppose 
there  will  be  an  emeute  ;  but  it  may  be  quite  a  question,  whether 
you  &  I,  &  our  particular  circle  of  friends,  had  not  better  stand 
quite  aloof.  That  is  my  opinion,  at  present ;  and  until  we  see 
into  things  farther  than  we  can  at  present.  There  will  probably 
be  enough  others  to  do  the  work.  At  any  rate,  nothing  can  be 
gained  by  sudden  action,  or  movement ;  &  therefore  by  no  means 
commit  me,  or  yourself,  or  our  especial  &  personal  friends,  till 
we  meet,  &  can  consult.  Mr.  Ketchum  advises  strongly  to  a 
course  like  this. 

Mr.  Ashmun  has  not  reached  Washington,  nor  has  any  body 
else,  that  I  can  hear  of.  If  I  see  any  body,  I  will  write  you  again 
tomorrow  Yrs  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER  l 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

WASHINGTON  June  16,  '48 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  I  shall  endeavor  to  steer  my  Boat  with 
discretion,  but  it  is  evident,  that  I  must  say  something,  or  else  it 
will  be  said  for  me,  by  others  —  and  I  can  see  no  way,  but  acqui 
escence  in  Taylor's  nomination ;  not  enthusiastic  support,  nor 
zealous  approbation ;  but  acquiescence,  or  forbearance  from  opposi 
tion.  This  is  in  accordance  with  what  I  said  to  the  Whigs  in 

1  The  following  memorandum  was  endorsed  on  the  letter  by  Fletcher  Webster : 

"  Suppose  the  Convention  propose  a  resolution  that  any  member  of  the  Con 
vention  is  pledged  to  support  the  nominee 

"  What  then.  Shall  we  propose  a  resolution  that  we  nominate  no  one  who  is  not 
himself  pledged  to  abide  by  the  nomination. 

"  Write  to  Father." 
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Boston ;  viz.  that  I  should  not  recommend  Gen  Taylor  to  the 
People,  for  President ;  but  that  if  he  were  fairly  nominated  by  a 
Whig  Convention,  I  should  not  oppose  the  nomination.  I  must 
stand  here. 

This  Northern  movement  will  come  to  nothing  respectable. 
Our  best  friends  in  Ohio  have  made  up  their  minds  to  support 
Genl  Taylor,  &  think  he  will  carry  the  State.  Mr  Corwin,  who  has 
just  returned  from  that  State,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  In  N.  Y. 
there  seem  to  be  no  Wliiga,  opposed  to  the  Nomination,  except  Mi- 
Clay's  friends.  The  old  Abolition  party  will  adhere  to  Mr  Hale. 

The  Barnburners  intend,  some  of  them  to  bring  forward  Mr 
Van  Buren  for  President,  &  Marcus  Morton  for  Vice  President. 
Others  nominate  Mr  Wilmot  for  President.  Meantime,  there  is 
certainly,  at  this  moment,  a  fire  spreading  for  the  Whig  nomina 
tion.  How  long  it  may  continue  to  burn,  I  cannot  say ;  but  at 
this  moment  it  is  rather  fierce.  There  is  an  entire  confidence 
among  the  Whigs,  that  Taylor  will  be  chosen ;  &  many  Democrats 
are  of  the  like  opinion.  I  would  send  you  some  letters  I  have 
reed,  if  it  were  not  for  fear  of  accidental  discovery  or  publicity. 
I  attach  no  great  importance  to  them,  but  they  show,  to  some 
extent,  what  is  the  true  state  of  feeling. 

We  set  forth,  Monday  Eve'     Yrs  affectionately     D  WEBSTER 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

WASHINGTON  June  19,  48. 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to 
follow  your  advice,  entirely.  It  appears  to  me  necessary,  that  I 
should  express,  publicly,  either  acquiescence,  or  dissatisfaction 
with  the  nomination.  I  have  certainly  said,  often  that  I  should 
not  recommend  Genl  Taylor ;  but  I  have  said,  too,  always,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  should  not  oppose  his  election  if  nominated. 
Beyond  that,  I  propose  to  say  nothing,  except  in  favor  of  the 
general  Whig  cause. 

These  Northern  proceedings  can  come  to  nothing  useful,  to  you 
or  to  me.  The  men  are  all  low,  in  their  objects.  The  abolitionists 
will  adhere  to  Mr  Hale.  The  Barn-burners  will  nominate  Mr 
Niles.  If  the  Conscience  men,  at  Worcester,  were  to  ask  to  put 
me  on  their  Ticket,  what  wd  it  all  come  to  ?  I  could  not  con 
sent  to  that,  with  so  little  show  of  strength  as  they  now  put  forth. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  I  acquiesce  in  Genl  Taylor's  nomina 
tion.  He  will,  or  will  not,  be  chosen.  If  chosen,  (as  I  incline  to 
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think  he  will  be),  it  may  be  for  your  interests,  not  to  have  opposed 
him :  As  to  mine,  it  is  quite  indifferent.  I  have,  for  myself,  no 
object  whatever.  If  he  is  not  chosen,  things  can  stand  no  worse. 

Then,  on  the  general  ground ;  it  seems  to  me  I  must  not,  in 
consistency,  abandon  the  support  of  Whig  principles.  My  own 
reputation  will  not  allow  of  this.  I  cannot  be  silent,  without 
being  reproached,  when  such  as  Cass  is  pressed  upon  the  Country. 

I  agree,  it  is  a  difficult  &  doubtful  question  ;  but  I  think  the 
safest  way  is,  to  overlook  the  nomination,  as  not  being  the  main 
thing,  &  to  continue  to  maintain  the  Whig  cause. 

We  shall  see  ;  but  I  think  we  shall  come  out  right. 

Yrs  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER 

I  take  the  cars  with  this. 

Take  care  of  these  letters,  &  keep  them  private. 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

IN  THE  SENATE  Monday  2.  oclock  [June  1848] 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  I  have  talked  with  several  persons  this 
morning.  Mr  Grinnell,  just  returned  from  N.  Bedford,  says,  the 
Whigs,  generally,  &  a  good  many  Democrats,  of  property,  will  vote 
for  Gen.  T.  to  keep  out  Gen.  C.  thro  fear,  that  the  latter  will 
bring  on  War,  with  some  nation  or  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  the  Senators  from  Pa.  think  Genl.  T. 
has  no  chance  in  Pa.  They  say  Cass  is  popular  &  party  lines  strict, 
&  well  observed.  I  shall  gather  up  opinions  here,  &  write  you, 
from  day  to  day,  &  write  you,  daily,  till  I  leave  for  home.  We 
hear  a  rumour  of  a  meeting  in  Boston,  Saturday  Eve',  but  no  par 
ticulars.  I  suppose  it  is  a  mere  rumour. 

Holding  back,  for  the  present,  is  a  position,  not  without  its 
advantages.  Yrs  D.  W. 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

Thursday  2  oclock  [June,  1848] 

DEAR  F.,  —  I  see  no  way  but  to  fall  in,  &  acquiesce.  The  run 
is  all  that  way.  We  can  do  no  good  by  holding  out.  We  shall 
only  isolate  ourselves.  Northern  opposition  is  too  small  &  narrow 
to  rely  on. 

I  must  say  something,  somewhere,  soon.  My  purpose  is,  to 
enlarge  on  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  Administration,  to  say 
something  of  the  North,  &  its  expectations,  <fe,  on  the  whole,  to 
express  a  hope  for  Taylor.  I  must  either  do  this,  or  go  right  into 
opposition.  D.  W. 

VOL.  IV.  —  32 
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THE  FREE   SOIL   CANDIDATE. 
To  Hon.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar.1 

MARSHFIELD  Aug  23d  1848. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  for  your  kind  and 
friendly  letter.  You  overrate,  I  am  sure,  the  value  of  my  speech, 
it  was  quite  unpremeditated  and  its  merit  if  it  have  any  consists  I 
presume  in  its  directness  and  its  brevity.  It  mortifies  me  to  see 
that  some  of  the  newspaper  writers  speak  of  it  as  the  "  taking  of 
a  position  "  ;  as  if  it  contained  something  new  for  me  to  say.  You 
are  not  one  of  them  my  dear  sir  but  there  are  those  who  will  not 
believe  that  I  am  an  anti  slavery  man  unless  I  repeat  the  declara 
tion  once  a  week.  I  expect  they  will  soon  require  a  periodical 
affidavit.  You  know,  that  as  early  as  1830  in  my  speech  on  Foote's 
resolutions,  I  drew  upon  me  the  anger  of  enemies,  and  a  regret  of 
friends  by  what  I  said  against  slavery,  and  I  hope  that  from  that 
day  to  this  my  conduct  has  been  consistent.  But  nobody  seems 
to  be  esteemed  to  be  worthy  of  confidence  who  is  not  a  new  con 
vert.  And  if  the  new  convert  be  as  yet  but  half  converted,  so 
much  the  better,  this  I  confess  a  little  tries  one's  patience.  But  I 
can  assure  you  in  my  own  case  it  will  not  either  change  my  prin 
ciples  or  my  conduct. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  support  the  Buffalo  nomina 
tion  ;  I  have  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Van  Buren,  not  the  slightest. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Hoar.  Mr.  Hoar's  letter,  dated  Aug.  13,  1848,  and  printed  from  the  manu 
script  in  the  Greenough  Collection,  is  as  follows  :  — 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —Will  you  allow  me,  as  one  of  your  constituents,  as  well  as  a  per 
sonal  and  political  friend,  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  noble  speech  in  the 
Senate,  which  the  Telegraph  brings  us  this  morning.  [Speech  on  Exclusion  of  Slavery 
from  the  Territories,  August  12, 1848.]  We  are  the  more  indebted  to  you,  on  account 
of  the  sacrifice  of  your  comfort  and  health  which  it  required  to  return  to  Washington. 
When  I  saw  you  at  Lowell  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  feared  that  such  a  journey  would  be 
almost  impossible ;  and  I  feel  a  sense  of  obligation  for  the  effort,  which  I  can  hardly 
adequately  express,  and  which  I  could  not  yet  forbear  to  assure  you  of.  Your  words 
will  stir  the  heart  of  our  people  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  the  subject  and  the 
occasion  have  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  popular  mind,  and  have  produced  a  deeper  im 
pression  upon  the  popular  heart,  than  almost  any  other  of  our  time. 

I  am  aware,  Sir,  that  it  is  presumptuous  in  me  to  write  to  you  upon  political  sub 
jects,  but  my  thorough  sympathy  with  your  position,  and  admiration  and  gratitude 
for  your  public  services,  must  be  my  apology.  I  am  thankful  that  the  great  tem- 
poriser  and  compromiser,  Mr.  Clay,  is  absent  at  this  crisis  from  the  public  counsels ; 
and  that  no  such  stumbling  block  as  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  or  the  tariff 
compromise  of  1832,  is  to  obstruct  the  course  which  your  truer  and  wiser  instincts 
will  lead  you  to  adopt.  Time  and  our  history  have  shewn  how  pernicious  such  timid 
and  time  serving  devices  have  been  to  the  public  peace  and  prosperity  —  that  your 
preference  for  a  bolder  and  more  honest  policy  was  wise  as  well  as  manly. 

I  am  glad,  for  one,  that  the  men  who  held  back,  and  were  for  all  manner  of 
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I  would  much  rather  trust  Genl.  Taylor  than  Mr.  Van  Buren  even 
on  this  very  question  of  slavery,  for  I  believe  that  Genl.  Taylor  is 
an  honest  man  and  I  am  sure  he  is  not  so  much  committed  on  the 
wrong  side  as  I  know  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  have  been  for  fifteen 
years.  I  cannot  concur  even  with  my  best  friends  in  giving  the 
lead  in  a  great  question  to  a  notorious  opponent  to  the  Cause,  be 
sides  there  are  other  great  interests  of  the  Country  in  which  you 
and  I  hold  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  be  essentially  wrong,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  consenting  to  join  a  party  under  him  Whigs 
must  consent  to  bottom  their  party  on  one  idea  only,  and  also  to 
adopt  as  the  Representative  of  that  idea  a  head  chosen  on  a  strange 
emergency  from  among  its  steadiest  opposers.  It  gives  me  pain 
to  differ  from  Whig  friends  whom  I  know  to  be  as  much  attached 
to  universal  Liberty  as  I  am,  and  they  cannot  be  more  so.  I  am 
grieved  particularly  to  be  obliged  to  differ  in  any  thing  from  your 
self  and  your  excellent  father,  for  both  of  whom  I  have  cherished 
such  long  and  affectionate  regards.  But  I  cannot  see  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  join  in  a  secession  from  the  Whig  party  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  I  pray 
you  to  assure  yourself,  my  dear  Sir,  of  my  continued  esteem 
and  attachment,  and  remember  me  kindly  and  cordially  to  your 
father.  Yours  etc.  DANL.  WEBSTER. 

cowardly  temporizing  in  regard  to  Texas  in  1842,  "  the  optimists  and  quietists," 
have  put  themselves  in  a  position  where  they  can  be  fully  understood,  and  the  value 
of  their  advice  estimated.  They  were  first  cowardly,  then  treacherous,  and  now  the 
signs  of  the  times  indicate,  that  their  last  great  piece  of  work,  the  Philadelphia  nomi 
nation,  is  as  great  a  political  blunder  as  it  was  an  abandonment  of  principle ;  that  it  is 
as  mistaken  as  it  was  profligate.  To  those  of  your  friends  in  Massachusetts  who  in 
good  faith,  and  with  no  "  second  choice/'  supported  your  rightful  claims  to  that  nomi 
nation,  it  is  a  dreadful  addition  to  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  to  see,  as  everything 
now  certainly  demonstrates,  that  your  nomination  would  have  swept  over  the  coun 
try  like  a  whirlwind.  We  could  have  made  an  appeal  to  the  conscience,  and  prin 
ciple,  and  heart  of  the  North,  which  would  have  been  answered  in  tones  of  thunder. 
It  is  a  sad  business  to  me,  Sir,  to  contend  under  any  other  name  than  yours.  I  know 
that  you  are  the  natural  leader  of  the  great  movement  which  is  now  going  on  through 
all  the  free,  and  some  of  the  Slave  States.  I  believe  that  the  people  are  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  that  there  is  time  before  November  to  make  their  action  efficient.  Any 
token  of  assent  from  you  would  have  made  you  our  candidate  at  Buffalo,  would  not 
make  you  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  "free  soil"  men,  and  I  believe  in  my  con 
science,  that  one  word  from  you  would  blow  out  of  existence  this  Taylor  faction 
throughout  New  England,  and  throughout  the  North,  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  hope 
that  you  may  yet  feel  it  consistent  with  the  proprieties  of  your  position  to  speak  that 
word,  and  in  the  meantime  I  thank  you  heartily,  again,  for  the  speech,  which,  though 
short,  will  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  deemed  among  those  least  honorable  to  your  fame, 
least  effective,  or  least  remembered  of  all  that  you  have  made  in  the  Senate.  I  will 
not  allow  myself  to  doubt,  Sir,  that  you  will  be  willing  at  least  to  hear  with  how  much 
respect  and  attachment,  I  am  Very  truly  your  friend,  E.  ROCKWOOD  HOAR. 
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POLITICAL  AFFAIRS. 

To  Mr.  Coffin* 

MABSHFIELD  Saturday  morning.     [September,  1848.] 
DEAR  SIB,  —  I  was  called  from  my  office  suddenly  yesterday, 
before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  saying  one  or  two  things  to  you. 

I  hope  you  are  all  impressed  with  the  importance  of  preparing 
Resolutions  for  Worcester  with  care. 

'T  is  a  crisis,  and  it  calls  loud  for  both  decision  and  prudence. 
Can  you  send  me  a  copy  of  Mr.  John  Van  Buren's  Speech  at  F. 
Hall 2  Yrs.  DAN'L  WEBSTER 


THE  TAYLOR  CAMPAIGN  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 
To  Mr. .3 

N.  Y.  Saturday  Morn'g  Oct.  14.  '48  10  oclock 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Events  have  made  Pa  the  real  battle  ground, 
&  I  think  our  friends  ought  to  be  fully  sensible  of  that.  If  Pa 
shall  vote  for  Genl  Taylor,  we  can  spare  Ohio,  &  Georgia  too. 
Several  Gentlemen  of  Phila  are  now  here.  They  all  ascribe  the 
change  in  Pa  to  the  Tariff,  &  they  wish  to  make  new  &  stronger 
efforts,  on  that  point.  I  am  asked  whether  it  be  possible  for  me 
to  go  to  Phila  &  make  a  speech ;  to  which  I  have  answered,  it  is 
impossible. 

If  I  hear  anything  important  which  does  not  get  into  the  Eve* 
papers,  I  will  write  you  again.  Yrs  D.  W. 


JULIA   WEBSTER  APPLETON. 

To  G-eorge  Ticknor.^ 

BOSTON,  Nov.  20,  '48. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  place  these  papers  in  your  hands,  to  be 
given  to  Mrs.  H.  I  feel,  seriously,  the  delicacy,  of  asking  of  her 
a  short  notice  of  Julia ;  but  am  induced  to  do  so,  from  the  long 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  presumably  to  Mr.  W.  Coffin,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Whig  Con 
vention  at  Worcester,  Sept.  13,  1848. 

2  John  Van  Buren,  a  son  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  attained  prominence  as  a  political 
speaker  in  1848.     The  Speech  referred  to  by  Mr.  Webster  was  delivered  at  the  Free 
Soil  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Sept.  6,  1848. 

8  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society. 

4  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Kev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale. 
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acquaintance,  which  has  subsisted  between  the  families,  and  from 
the  conviction,  that  what  is  desired  cannot  be  so  well  done,  by  any 
other.  When  whatever  may  be  written  shall  be  ready,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  as  well  to  send  it  to  me,  that  I  may  communicate  it, 
if  thought  proper,  to  Mr.  Appleton. 

Any  suggestions  in  these  papers  made  by  me,  I  wish  to  be  re 
garded  as  suggestions  only ;  and  pray  that  none  of  them  may  be 
admitted,  on  the  strength  of  my  judgment. 

We  go  South  on  Tuesday.  If,  before  that  day,  you  should  find 
leisure  to  see  Mrs.  Hale,  I  would  call  on  you  afterwards. 

Yours  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


PRESIDENT  TAYLOR'S   CABINET. 

To  Hiram  Ketchum.1 

BOSTON,  November  22,  1848. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  sentiments  of  your  letter  concur,  very  fully 
in  the  main,  with  my  own.  My  feelings  are  against  office  of  any 
kind,  at  present ;  but  I  do  not  intend  to  commit  myself,  nor  indeed 
to  make  up  any  opinion,  on  any  subject,  till  the  time  comes. 

In  one  respect,  I  think  a  suggestion  of  yours  not  very  practi 
cable.  I  could  have  little  or  no  influence  with  an  Administration 
of  which  I  was  not  a  member.  Sometimes  members  of  Congress 
obtain  an  influence  with  the  Executive,  by  assiduity  and  impor 
tunity.  These  are  not  accordant  with  my  habits.  I  could  volun 
teer  no  advice ;  and  in  the  course  of  things  my  advice  would  be 
seldom  asked,  notwithstanding  that  I  might  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  President.  He  would  naturally  chiefly  rely,  either  on 
himself,  or  those  officially  near  him.  He  ought  to  do  so. 

The  general  result  of  my  reflections,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
is,  that  it  will  be  most  expedient  for  me  to  leave  Congress  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  and  attend  to  my  own  affairs.  I  hope  to  have 
half  an  hour's  talk  with  you  next  week. 

Yours  truly,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  R.  M.  Blatchford* 

BOSTON,  December  5,  1848,  Tuesday,  Two  o'clock. 

My  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  yours  of  yesterday.  I  believe  it  is  true 
that  an  effort  is  making  here,  for  Mr. ,  for  the  Treasury, 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  p.  350. 
a  Ibid.,  p.  351. 
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but  it  is  by  only  a  few.     Sensible  men  see  the  impropriety  of  it, 
considered  in  connection  with  the  tariff  question.  .  .  . 

A  friend  has  just  said  to  me,  "  The  great  question  in  State 
Street  is,  can  Mr.  Webster  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  ?  If  so,  that  settles  the  question  for  New  England." 

My  dear  friend!  I  am  old,  and  poor,  and  proud.  All  these 
things  beckon  me  to  retirement,  to  take  care  of  myself — and,  as 
I  cannot  act  the  first  part,  to  act  none.  That  is  exactly  my  feel 
ing  ;  without  being  pressed  to  say  what  I  would  or  would  not  do, 
in  case  of  the  arising  of  an  exigency,  in  which  these  who  have  been 
friendly,  and  are  entitled  to  best  regards  from  me,  might  think  I 
could  be  of  essential  service. 

I  shall  be  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  the  week,  with  no  power 
of  stopping ;  I  am  under  promise  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  my  expectation  to  be  back  here  on  professional  business  at 
Christmas.  We  have  no  news  to-day.  If  any  to-morrow,  I  will 
let  you  know ;  but  all  the  news  here  is  through  New  York. 

Yours,  D.  W. 

To  Franklin  Haven.1 

WASHINGTON,  December  17,  1848. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Nothing  more  is  known  here,  I  believe,  of  Gen 
eral  Taylor's  purposes  respecting  his  Cabinet,  than  is  known  with 
you.  It  is  generally  supposed  he  will  defer  a  final  decision  till 
he  reaches  the  city.  In  the  mean  time,  I  think  opinion  here  is 
settling  down  on  two  or  three  points,  absolutely  or  contingently. 
I  infer  this  from  what  I  hear  expressed  in  the  circles  of  Congress 
men.  There  seems  a  general  readiness  to  concur  in  whatever 
may  be  necessary  to  make  a  respectable  Administration. 

I  expect  to  leave  Washington  toward  the  end  of  the  week,  and 
to  be  in  Boston  on  Christmas-day,  or  the  day  after. 
Yours  with  very  true  regard, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  Franklin  Haven? 

WASHINGTON,  Deer  27,  '48. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  anything 
authentic,  known  here,  respecting  Gen'l  Taylor's  Cabinet.  There 
are,  however,  letters  from  N.  Orleans,  from  persons  in  his  iinme- 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  pp.  353-364. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.   Webster's   handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Franklin  Hayen. 
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diate  circle,  which  contain  suggestions,  not  unimportant,  and  which 
run  pretty  much  one  way.  If  these  indications  may  be  relied 
[upon],  the  Treasury  will  be  filled  from  the  South,  or  the  Middle  ; 
probably  the  latter ;  and  the  North  will  also  be  offered  a  place. 
My  own  conjecture  is,  from  all  I  pick  up,  that  Mr.  John  M. 
Clayton  will  have  the  offer  of  the  Treasurer,  and  that  that  is  to 
be  the  portion  allotted  to  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Middle  States. 
Neither  Louisiana,  nor  New  York,  as  I  now  think,  will  have  a 
Cabinet  Minister. 

You  must  not  place  too  much  confidence  in  these  suggestions ; 
but  at  present,  appearances  rather  look  in  the  way  I  have  men 
tioned.  Of  course,  nothing  is  to  be  said,  especially  in  our  town  of 
Boston,  and  in  the  circles  where  you  are. 

The  Pa.  members  talk  of  making  a  Tariff  movement,  but  I 
have  no  idea  any  thing  will  be  done  this  session. 

I  have  seldom  seen  the  snow  fall  faster  than  it  does  here,  to 
day.  If  it  hold  on,  we  shall  have  a  foot  and  a  half  by  night. 

Yrs.  D.  WEBSTER. 

To  R.  M.  Blatchford.1 

WASHINGTON,  January  1,  1849. 

A  beautiful  bright  morning.  The  long  twilight  of  such  a  morn 
ing  is  charming  —  the  sun  shining  along  beneath  the  horizon, 
showing  his  light  a  great  while  before  he  shows  himself.  As  all 
is  open  before  my  southern  and  eastern  windows,  I  gazed  on  his 
"  bright  track  "  an  hour  this  morning.  The  evening  twilight  of 
winter  would  be  equally  beautiful  in  fine  weather,  and  more  often 
seen,  but  the  air  is  usually  not  clear  enough  toward  evening. 

My  dear  sir,  I  hardly  think  a  "  certain  event "  so  probable  as 
Mr.  Hall  seems  to  regard  it.  In  the  first  place,  there  will  be 
"  cliques  "  opposed  to  it,  formed  by  those  who  wish  the  principal 
control  themselves.  In  the  next  place,  allowing  much  good 
sense  and  magnanimity  to  the  President-elect,  he  still  knows  that, 
if  my  opinion  had  prevailed,  he  would  not  have  been  nominated. 
Finally,  it  is  likely  he  may  be  much  influenced  by  Mr.  Critten- 
den's  advice,  and  I  am  not  at  all  certain  what  that  advice  will  be. 

And  now  give  me  leave  to  ask  one  question :  What  good  could 
I  do  in  that  position  to  the  country,  or  my  friends?  I  know  my 
appointment  would  keep  out  a  person  whom  you  do  not  want  to 
see  in  power ;  but,  beyond  this  negative  benefit,  I  see  no  other. . . . 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  VoL  II.  pp.  354-355. 
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Pray  think  of  something  else,  and  if  something  better  cannot  be 
done.  I  am  willing  to  stay  in  the  Senate,  if  that  should  be  thought 
desirable,  though  I  should  prefer  to  leave  it.  What  I  sincerely 
wish,  and  all  that  I  wish  respecting  myself,  is  to  see  Fletcher 
placed  in  a  position  to  support  his  family,  and  myself  left  to  my 
profession,  my  studies,  or  my  ease. 

I  do  not  like  the  French  news.  Nothing  is  more  likely,  than 
[that]  this  election  of  Napoleon  will  create  new  troubles  with 
Austria  and  Italy,  and  foment  disaffection  in  Germany  and  Prussia. 
I  trust  we  may  escape. 

How  are  Mr.  Jaudon's  family  ?  Pray  give  my  love  to  them  all. 
I  hope  they  see  Mrs.  W.  often. 

Yours,  D.  W. 

To  R.  M.  Blatchford.1 

BOSTON,  January  16,  1849,  Tuesday,  Twelve  o'clock. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  write  this  in  court,  Mr.  Choate  still  speaking. 
We  shall  finish  the  law  discussion  to-day,  probably,  and  go  to  the 
jury  to-morrow.  I  have  your  letter  this  morning.  ...  I  have  a 
letter  here  from  Mr.  Stetson,  with  which  I  doubt  not  you  are  ac 
quainted.  Say  to  him  I  keep  every  thing  close  and  say  nothing. 

My  dear  sir,  if  possible,  without  sacrificing  objects  dear  and 
important  to  friends,  let  me  be  left  out  of  all  cabinets  but  that  of 
Porter  Wright,  Seth  Weston,  and  Seth  Peterson.  I  assure  you 
this  is  my  earnest  wish.  Fletcher  being  in  some  way  provided 
for,  with  permission  on  my  part  to  leave  the  Senate,  I  should  be 
exactly  suited.  But  I  would  stay  in  the  Senate,  if  it  were  thought 
I  could  be  useful.  But  I  could  not  possibly  take  another  situa 
tion,  without  things  being  done  which  I  have  no  right  to  ask  for ; 
and  then  come  on,  also,  the  long  and  hot  summers.  I  feel  faint 
when  I  think  of  them. 

P.  S.  —  Two  o'clock,  court  adjourned;  Choate  through  on  the 
law.  B.  R.  Curtis  replies  to-morrow  :  then  to  the  jury. 

D.  W. 
To  R.  M.  Blatchford.2 

IN  THE  SENATE,  February  5,  1849,  Monday,  Two  o'clock. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  — ...  I  have  heard  something  this  morning, 
upon  good  authority,  which  is  gratifying.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
letter  from  General  Taylor,  in  which  he  says,  in  effect,  this  :  "  The 
leading  men  of  the  Whig  party  agreed  to  nominate  me  for  the 

1  Life  of  "Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  p.  355. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  355-356. 
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presidency.  I  am  chosen ;  and  now  these  leading  Whigs  must 
divide  with  me  the  responsibility  of  appointing  an  able  and  sat 
isfactory  Cabinet."  There  is  no  doubt,  I  believe,  that  he  has 
written  a  letter  containing,  in  substance,  the  foregoing  sentiments  ; 
I  hope  it  may  be  so,  and  that  he  will  persevere.  I  cannot  think 
what  has  become  of  Fletcher. 

Yours,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

To  R.  M.  Slatchford.1 

IN  THE  SENATE,  February  16,  1849,  Friday,  Two  o'clock. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  hear  nothing  from  you  since  your  excursion 
to  Boston,  but  hope  you  are  safe  at  home. 

I  have  been  at  home  all  the  morning,  trying  to  bring  up  my 
correspondence,  and  waiting  for  the  sun  to  warm  the  air  a  little. 
The  morning  is  exceedingly  cold ;  the  mercury,  I  believe,  eight  or 
nine  above  zero  at  sunrise. 

The  ice,  it  would  seem,  is  likely  to  keep  General  Taylor  away 
from  Pittsburg,  and  to  delay  his  arrival  here.  I  have  no  news, 
except  that  Mr.  T.  S.  thinks  it  may  be  his  duty,  after  all,  to  go 
into  the  Treasury ;  at  least,  so  says  the  rumor  of  the  hour. 
,  We  are  on  the  Diplomatic  Bill,  Washington  Canal,  etc.  Noth 
ing  important.  Yours,  D.  W. 

The  following,  marked  "  private/'  was  enclosed  in  the  letter  of 
February  16th  to  Mr.  Blatchford : 

"  It  is  not  General  Taylor's  present  purpose  to  offer  me  a  place 
in  his  Cabinet,  but  rather  the  contrary.  It  is  possible  that,  after 
he  comes  here,  he  may  alter  his  mind,  but  not  probable  ;  and  I 
hope  he  will  remain  as  he  is. 

"  I  could  not  accept  the  offer,  if  made  ;  and,  having  come  to  a 
resolution  on  that  subject,  I  think  it  due  to  you  to  settle  your 
mind  on  it  by  a  private  and  confidential  letter.  You  know  the 
general  reason  growing  out  of  my  own  condition  and  circum 
stances,  and  the  confining  and  irksome  nature  of  the  duties  of  the 
office  which  have  weighed  with  me  when  we  have  conversed  on 
the  matter.  There  are  one  or  two  other  general  reasons  to  which 
I  have  not  frequently  adverted.  The  first  of  the  general  reasons 
is,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  apprehension  as  to  what  the 
real  character  of  the  Administration  is  to  be.  Many  things  look 
very  well ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  reason  to  fear 
that  the  tone  of  character  called  into  the  Cabinet  will  not  be  high. 

i  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  pp.  356-358. 
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If  appointments  should  run  as  some  of  the  various  speculations 
indicate,  I  should  have  little  confidence  of  a  useful  or  honorable 
result.  All  may  come  right ;  I  hope  it  will ;  but  I  cannot  but 
entertain  some  doubt.  Another  general  reason  is,  that  although 
I  would  not  yield  myself  to  any  undue  feelings  of  self-respect,  yet 
it  is  certain  that  I  am  senior,  in  years,  to  General  Taylor ;  that  I 
have  been  thirty  years  in  public  civil  life,  and  have  had  some  few 
friends  who  have  thought  that,  for  the  administration  of  civil  and 
political  affairs,  my  own  qualifications  entitled  me  to  be  consid 
ered  a  candidate  for  nomination  for  the  office  to  which  General 
Taylor  has  been  chosen.  Acquiescing,  therefore,  most  cheerfully 
in  the  result  of  things  which  has  flowed  from  honest  and  intel 
ligent  Whig  counsels,  and  perfectly  disposed  to  render  all  the  aid 
in  my  power  to  the  support  of  the  new  Whig  Administration,  I 
yet  feel  that  I  shall  best  consult  my  own  dignity  by  declining  to 
fill  a  subordinate  place  in  the  Executive  Government. 

"  So  much  for  general  reasons.  In  addition  to  these  there  is 
one  peculiar  reason,  growing  out  of  my  peculiar  relations,  and  that 
of  my  friends,  to  General  Taylor's  election.  In  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  other  States,  there  will  be  candidates  for  office, 
who  have  been  my  friends,  and  who  opposed  General  Taylor's 
nomination  to  the  last. 

"  There  will  be  other  candidates  for  the  same  offices,  who  dis 
tinguished  themselves  as  early  and  zealous  friends  of  General 
Taylor's  nomination,  and  who  will  naturally  think  themselves 
entitled  to  his  regard.  Cast  your  eyes  over  your  own  city,  and 
you  will  see  that  questions  of  this  kind,  and  several  of  them,  must, 
in  all  probability,  arise  at  once.  And  these  questions  would  cre 
ate  a  degree  of  embarrassment  that  I  could  not  meet.  I  could  not 
abandon  my  own  friends ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  could  not  act  with 
any  want  of  fidelity  to  General  Taylor  and  his  friends.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  my  true  position  is  a  position  of  respect,  friendship, 
and  support  of  the  incoming  Administration ;  but  not  a  position  in 
which  I  should  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  distribution  of 
its  offices  and  patronage." 

To  Franklin  Haven.1 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  18,  '49. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  It  was  announced  last,  on  the  strength  of  a 
Telegraphic  Despatch  from  Cincinnati,  that  Mr.  Clayton  is  to  be 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Mr.  Franklin 
Haven. 
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Sec'y  of  State.  This  is  not  unexpected,  altogether ;  but  still  it 
was  thought,  according  to  late  advices,  that  nothing  wd  be  done 
till  Gen'l  Taylor  had  reached  Washington. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  suggestion,  here,  at  the  present  moment 
that  Mr.  Evans  may  have  the  Treasury.  But  I  have  no  knowledge 
on  the  subject.  A  few  days  will  remove  doubts. 

Yrs  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

To  E.  M.  Blatchford.1 

February  24,  1849,  Saturday,  One  o'clock. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  telegraphed  you  to  say  that  I  see  no  bad 
signs  in  the  weather.  Fletcher  and  I  have  called  on  General 
Taylor,  but  he  does  not  see  his  friends  to-day.  He  is  fatigued,  I 
believe,  and  probably  feels  some  injury  from  his  accident. 

He  was  heard  to  say  yesterday,  in  the  cars,  that  he  had  not 
settled  any  other  Cabinet  appointment,  and  should  not  till  he 
had  consulted  friends.  If  he  adheres  to  this,  it  will  be  well. 

There  is  a  very  small  clique  here,  from  Boston,  urging  Mr. 

for  the  Treasury,  and  looking  for  small  offices  by  means  of  his 
expected  influence.  Some  of  them  will  be,  and  all  of  them  ought 
to  be,  disappointed. 

I  shall  be  glad  when  it  is  all  over,  and  I  can  summon  my 
thoughts  back  again  to  the  barns  and  poultry-yards  of  Marshfield, 
and  the  plans  for  next  year's  farming. 

Mr.  Jaudon  took  a  bit  of  shad  with  us  this  morning. 

Yours  always  truly,  D.  W. 

To  R.  M.  Blatchford? 

Sunday  Morning  Eight  o'clock  Feb.  25  1849. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  1  passed  half  an  hour  last  evening  with  Genl 
Taylor.  He  was  pleasant  and  conversable  enough,  and  by  no 
means  of  such  a  harsh  and  stern  countenance  as  the  pictures 
represent  him.  Our  conversation  was  general.  He  said  nothing 
to  me,  nor  I  to  him,  of  Cabinet  appointments.  It  was  said,  last 
night,  that  he  had  signified  his  purpose  to  decide  nothing,  for  two 
or  three  days.  The  last  rumor  gives  Mr.  Binney  to  the  Treasury 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  to  the  Navy.  [I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  p.  358. 

2  This  letter,  as  printed  in  the  Life  of  Webster  by  Curtis,  Vol.  IT.  pp.  358-359, 
does  not  contain  the  passage  enclosed  in  brackets.    It  is  here  printed  from  a  draft,  in 
Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection.    This  manuscript  has  the 
date  endorsed  on  the  back  and  does  not  give  Mr.  Blatchford's  name,  to  whom,  Mr. 
Curtis  states,  the  letter  was  addressed. 
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was  arranged,  some  time  ago,  with  Mr.  Crittenden,  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  should  come  into  the  Cabinet,  if  Mr.  C.  could  put  him 
there.  Everything  indicates  this,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
end  may  be  accomplished.  Everybody  of  sense  and  character 
here,  is  the  other  way  of  thinking,  but  1  fear  that  Mr.  Critten- 
den's  opinions  and  wishes  will  not  be  easily  overcome  by  all  that 
others  can  say  and  do.] 

i  All  comes  back  to  the  original  points.  General  Taylor  means 
well,  but  he  knows  little  of  public  affairs,  and  less  of  public  men. 
He  feels  that  he  must  rely  on  somebody;  that  he  must  have 
counsel,  even  in  the  appointment  of  his  counsellors,  and,  regard 
ing  Mr.  Crittenden  as  a  fast  personal  friend,  he  feels  safest  in  his 
hands.  This  I  think  is  the  present  state  of  things.  What  may 
be  the  result,  I  do  not  know,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  conjecture. 
The  various  cliques  with  their  committees  and  delegations  are 
about  him,  in  force.  Of  course  they  pull  different  ways.  The 
main  hope  for  a  favorable  issue  of  things  must  be,  that  in  this 
scrambling,  he  may  lean  to  the  judgment  of  his  Secretary  of 
State.  You  had  better  burn  this  letter. 

Yrs  truly  D.  WEBSTER 

To  E.  M.  Blatchford.1 

February  27,  1849,  Tuesday,  Three  o'clock. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  overwhelmed  with  labor ;  obliged  to  study 
from  five  to  eleven  A.  M. ;  be  in  court  from  eleven  to  three ;  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  Senate  till  ten  o'clock. 

I  learn  nothing  certain.  I  do  not  think  the  President  has 

decided  any  thing ;  and  I  do  not  think  Mr. will  be  placed  in 

the  Treasury.  Yours,  D.  W. 


WASHINGTON  AFFAIRS. 
To  G-eorge  Ticknor? 

WASHINGTON,  LOUISIANA  AVENUE,  next  the  Unitarian  Church. 
December  21,  1848,  Thursday  Evening,  alone,  over  a  small  wood-fire. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  thank  you  for  yours,  which  I  received  this 
morning.  I  remember  that  next  Monday  is  Christmas ;  and  I 
have  an  idea,  not  indistinct,  of  Park  Street,  four  o'clock  —  certain 
ladies  —  a  certain  gentleman,  and  a  good  dinner.  But  pity  me  ; 
here  I  am.  A  case  is  before  the  court,  of  some  importance. 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  p.  359. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  354. 
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Mr.  Ashmun  spoke  yesterday,  all  day,  "  from  morn  till  noon, 
from  noon  till  dewy  eve,"  and  dropped,  etc., "  with  the  setting  sun." 

Mr.  John  Davis  has  occupied  this  whole  day,  and  he  has  either 
not  finished,  or  else,  like  the  angel  to  whom  enraptured  Adam 
listened,  though  he  has  finished,  he  "  seems  still  speaking." 
When  I  can  persuade  myself  that  he  has  really  made  an  end,  I 
have  something  to  say.  But  my  speech  will  be  "  the  be  all  and 
the  end  all  here ; "  and  I  shall  be  off  immediately  by  steamer, 
since  I  cannot  take  passage  on  the  river. 

Meanwhile,  I  am,  with  affection  for  you  and  yours, 

RUSTICDS   EXPECTANS. 


LEGAL  AFFAIRS. 
To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

WASHINGTON  Tuesday  noon  Deer.  26,  '48 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  My  rheumatism  seems  going  off,  &  I  hope  to 
get  away,  either  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow.  I  have  written 
Mr  Geo.  T.  Curtis  not  to  let  the  Patent  cause  wait  for  me. 

Saving  &  excepting  a  stiff  back,  I  am  quite  well.  I  suppose  I 
took  cold,  in  the  Court  room,  on  Friday.  When  I  finished,  the 
heat  was  suffocating,  the  thermometer  being  at  90.  The  Court 
immediately  adjourned  —  all  the  doors  &  windows  were  opened, 
&  the  damp  air  rushed  in.  I  did  all  I  could  to  protect  myself. 
It  was  just  such  an  exposure,  which  caused  Mr.  Pinckney's  death. 
He  had  been  arguing,  against  me,  the  cause  arising  on  Gov.  Dud 
ley's  Will,  the  first  case,  I  think  in  10  or  11  Wheaton.  He  came 
into  Court  next  morning,  pale  as  a  Ghost;  spoke  to  me,  went 
to  his  lodgings  at  Browns,  &  never  again  went  out  alive. 

I  argued  my  cause  well  enough,  &  if  I  were  not  always  unlucky, 
now  a  days,  in  such  cases,  I  should  think  I  saw  a  glimmering  of 
success.  But  tho*  we  shall  get  4  Judges,  I  fear  we  may  not  a 
5th.2  Yrs  affectionately 

I  am  reading  Lord  Campbell's  lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors. 
If  you  have  credit  enough,  run  in  debt  for  the  Book,  &  read  it  the 
first  thing  you  do.  Do  this,  careful  &  thoroughly,  &  you  will 
imbibe  a  new  love  for  legal  studies. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 

2  Probably  the  Passenger  Tax  Case,  in  which  Mr.  Webster  was  successful,  the 
case  being  decided  by  five  judges  against  four.     See  his  letter  to  J.  Prescott  Hall, 
February  10,  1849,  p.  510. 
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HIS  UNFITNESS  FOR  MONEY  MAKING. 
To  General  Lyman.1 

BOSTON,  Jan.  15,  1849,  Monday,  12  o'clock.  In  C.  Court  United 
States,  Many  v.  Sizer  being  on  trial,  and  Tabero  dicente  in 
longum,  and  another  snow-storm  appearing  to  be  on  the  wing. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  We  are  in  court  yet,  and  so  shall  be  some  days 
longer.  We  have  the  evidence  in,  and  a  discussion  on  the  law, 
preliminary  to  our  summing  up,  is  now  going  on.  I  think  it  will 
continue  the  remainder  of  this  day,  if  it  lasts  no  longer.  Mr. 
Choate  will  speak  to-morrow,  and  I  close  immediately  after.  .  .  . 
I  am  afraid  my  luck  is  always  bad,  and  I  fear  is  always  to  be  so. 
(Mr.  Webster  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  what  he  expects,  and  why 
he  fears  a  disappointment  and  its  consequences.  He  then  adds  :) 
It  will  be  said,  or  may  be  said  hereafter,  Mr.  Webster  was  a 
laborious  man  in  his  profession  and  other  pursuits  ;  he  never 
tasted  of  the  bread  of  idleness ;  his  profession  yielded  him,  at 
some  times,  large  amounts  of  income :  but  he  seems  never  to 
have  aimed  at  accumulation,  and  perhaps  was  not  justly  sensible 
of  the  importance  and  duty  of  preservation.  Riches  were  never 
before  his  eyes  as  a  leading  object  of  regard.  When  young  and 
poor,  he  was  more  earnest  in  struggling  for  eminence  than  in 
efforts  for  making  money  ;  and,  in  after  life,  reputation,  public 
regard,  and  usefulness  in  high  pursuits  mainly  engrossed  his 

1  Reminiscences  of  Webster,  by  Peter  Harvey ;  reprinted  from  Memorials  of 
Daniel  Webster,  by  General  Lyman.  "  Mr.  Webster,"  says  General  Lyman,  "  was 
the  author  of  that  short  biography  of  most  good  lawyers,  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  other  sources  ;  namely,  that  they  lived  well,  worked  hard  and  died  poor.1'  General 
Lyman  adds  that  Mr.  Webster  related  the  following  anecdote  of  himself:  "Sitting 
one  day  at  the  bar  in  Portsmouth  with  an  elderly  member  of  the  bar,  his  friend,  who 
enjoyed  with  sufficient  indulgence  that  part  of  a  lawyer's  lot  which  consists  'in 
living  well,'  Mr.  Webster  made  an  epitaph  which  would  not  be  unsuitable :  — 

"'Natus  consumere  fruges, 
Frugibus  consumptis 

Hie  jacet 
R.  C.  S."' 

Peter  Harvey  states  that  Mr.  Webster  added  the  following  postscript,  relative  to 
the  cause  on  trial :  — 

"  Half -past  two  o'clock.     Cessat  Taber ;  Choate  sequitur,  in  questione  juris,  cras- 

tm°  die*  "  Taber  is  learned,  sharp,  and  dry ; 

Choate,  full  of  fancy,  soaring  high: 
Both  lawyers  of  the  best  report, 
True  to  their  clients  and  the  court; 
What  sorrow  doth  a  Christian  feel, 
Both  should  be  broken  on  a  wheel? " 

The  significance  of  the  last  line  is  in  the  fact  that  the  cause  in  dispute  was  a 
question  of  the  infringement  of  a  patent  for  making  car-wheels. 
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attention.  He  always  said,  also,  that  he  was  never  destined  to 
be  rich  ;  that  no  sucli  star  presided  over  his  birth  ;  that  he  never 
obtained  any  thing  by  any  attempts  or  efforts  out  of  the  line  of 
his  profession ;  that  his  friends,  on  several  occasions,  induced 
him  to  take  an  interest  in  business  operations ;  that  as  often  as 
he  did  so  loss  resulted,  till  he  used  to  say,  when  spoken  to  on 
such  subjects,  "  Gentlemen,  if  you  have  any  projects  for  money- 
making,  I  pray  you  keep  me  out  of  them;  my  singular  destiny 
mars  every  tiling  of  that  sort,  and  would  be  sure  to  overwhelm 
your  own  better  fortunes." 


THE   PASSENGER  TAX   CASE. 
To  J.  Prescott  Hall.1 

WASHINGTON,  February  10,  1849. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  You  will  have  learned  that  the  case  "  Morris 
vs.  the  City  of  Boston,"  in  the  argument  of  which  you  took  a  part 
in  December  last,  has  been  decided,  the  judgment  of  the  State 
court  reversed,  and  the  State  law  declared  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  void. 

A  similar  judgment  has  been  entered  in  the  New  York  case. 

The  questions  arising  in  these  cases  have  been  four  times  argued 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States : 

In  the  New-York  cause,  in  December,  1845,  by  Mr.  Ogden  and 
myself,  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  [John]  Yan  Buren, 
then  Attorney-General  of  New  York,  and  by  Mr.  Willis  Hall,  ex- 
Attorney-General,  for  the  defendant  in  error. 

Two  years  afterward,  that  is  to  say,  in  December,  1847,  the  same 
cause  was  argued  again  by  the  same  counsel. 

The  Massachusetts  case  was  argued  in  February,  1847,  by  Mr. 
Choate  and  myself  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  the  Hon.  John 
Davis  for  the  defendant  in  error. 

And  the  same  cause  was  heard  again,  as  you  know,  in  Decem 
ber  last,  on  which  occasion  you  took  part  in  the  discussion  in 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  Mr.  Ashmun  and  Governor 
Davis  for  the  defendant  in  error. 

These  causes  have  been  finally  decided  by  the  judgment  of  five 
judges  against  four. 

By  recurring  to  the  case  of  "  Milne  vs.  City  of  New  York," 
in  the  eleventh  volume  of  Mr.  Peters's  reports,  you  will  see  that 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  pp.  373-374. 
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not  only  Judge  Story,  but  the  late  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  held 
State  laws,  passed  for  like  purposes  with  these  now  declared 
unconstitutional  and  incapable  of  being  sustained,  to  be  equally 
unconstitutional,  although  they  did  not  go  the  length  of  laying  or 
imposing  any  tax  whatever. 

As  far,  therefore,  as  authority  is  concerned,  the  weight  of  Chief- 
Justice  Marshall's  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  Judge  Story's,  is  to 
be  added  to  the  opinions  of  the  five  judges  now  concurring  in  the 
reversal.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  opinions  read  by  the  several 
judges  were  able  and  quite  elaborate ;  they  are  long,  and  it  will  be 
some  days  before  copies  can  be  made.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Jus 
tice  Wayne  gave  a  summary  of  the  points,  which  he  understood 
were  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  bench.  It  has 
been  published,  and  you  have  doubtless  seen  it.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  add  that  Chief-Justice  Taney,  in  delivering  a  dissent 
ing  opinion  in  the  New- York  case,  while  he  maintained  the  power 
of  the  States  to  lay  a  tax  on  alien  passengers,  or  passengers  coming 
from  other  countries,  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  the  New-York 
law  must  be  regarded  as  clearly  unconstitutional  and  void,  so  far 
as  it  purported  to  tax  passengers  coming  to  New  York  from  other 
States.  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  true  regard,  yours, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

THE  NEW   YORK   WHIGS. 
To  Hiram  JKetchum.1 

February  16,  1849. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  It  let  me  into  a 
sight  of  New-York  Whig  politics  pretty  fully.  I  think  I  see  the 
lay  of  the  land. 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  p.  356. 

Mr.  Webster  wrote  a  number  of  important  and  confidential  letters  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  Ketchum,  several  of  which  are  printed  in  this  volume  ;  and  there  are  sixteen  let 
ters  to  the  same  gentleman  in  the  second  volume  of  Webster's  Private  Correspond 
ence.  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Ketchum  to  Peter  Harvey,  printed  from  the 
original,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  shows  the  high  regard  of  the 
former  for  Mr.  Webster's  character  and  ability,  and  his  strong  desire  that  he  should 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Webster,  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Thurlow 
Weed,  page  547  of  this  volume,  refers  with  considerable  feeling  to  the  action  of  the 
New  York  Whigs  regarding  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor. 

NEW  YORK,  July  15th,  1847 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Your  polite  invitation  to  dine  with  Mr.  Webster  and  a  number  of 
his  personal  friends,  on  the  21st  inst,  at  the  Tremont  House,  was  duly  received. 

I  thank  you  for  the  honor  conferred  by  your  invitation,  but  am  compelled  to  de 
cline  its  acceptance,  for  the  reason  that  indispensable  professional  engagements  will 
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I  have  no  expectation  of  being  consulted  about  these  things  or 
any  of  them,  though  my  advice  will  be  honestly  given  if  wanted  ; 
yet  it  will  not  be  obtruded  in  any  case.  I  do  not  see  that  I  am 
called  on  to  interfere  between  good  men,  all  being  original  Taylor 
men.  I  have  very  sincere  regard,  for  instance,  for  Mr.  Maxwell, 
and  wish  him  all  sorts  of  good  fortune  and  happiness.  But  I 
think  it  is  now  plain  enough  that,  if  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  those  asso 
ciated  with  him,  had  chosen  to  bring  forward  a  Northern  candi 
date,  he  would  have  been  elected.  The  movement  in  New  York 
settled  the  whole  thing,  as  I  supposed  it  would,  at  the  time. 

The  great  embarrassment  I  should  feel,  if  I  had  any  official  duty 
to  perform  in  these  cases,  makes  me  most  happy  in  the  conscious 
ness  that  no  more  duty  is  upon  me,  nor  to  be  upon  me.  I  am 
quite  content  to  let  others  decide.  Yours  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 

detain  me  here  untill  the  tlmrsday  of  the  next  week,  when  I  have  made  arrangements 
to  leave  the  city  for  a  few  days. 

Although  separated  from  the  association  of  Mr.  Websters  friends  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  I  am  united  in  Spirit  with  all  those  who  meet  to  honor  him. 

In  my  opinion  the  people  of  this  country  owe  Daniel  Webster  a  large  debt  of  grati 
tude,  towards  the  payment  of  which  I,  as  a  humble  citizen,  am  willing  to  contribute. 

I  thank  him  that  through  a  long  course  of  public  life  he  has  faithfully  discharged 
every  trust  committed  to  him,  and  that  he  has  set  an  example,  as  rare  as  it  is  valuable 
in  our  country,  of  dignified  calmness,  and  perfect  self  control,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
most  arduous  public  duties. 

I  thank  him  for  the  faultless  specimens  of  argument  and  eloquence  which  his  pub 
lic  speeches  furnish — of  the  perfect  command  of  his  native  tongue,  and  of  the  most 
refined  and  cultivated  taste  which  they  manifest,  and,  above  all,  for  the  sound  moral 
and  political  principles  which  they  inculcate.  These  specimens  have  been  dug  out  of 
a  deep  mine,  the  bottom  of  which  has  never  yet  been  reached  ;  they  have  been  shaped 
and  polished  with  the  skill  and  untiring  labor  of  a  master  hand,  and  they  will  shed  a 
brilliant  light  upon  the  path  of  republican  liberty  for  generations  to  come. 

It  may  be  said  of  Daniel  Webster  that  as  a  public  man  he  hath  done  all  things  well. 
I  remember  that  when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  remarked,  substan 
tially,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  a  gentleman  who  now  holds  a  very  ele 
vated  position  in  the  administration  of  the  Government,  that  true  it  was  Mr.  Webster 
had  shewn  himself  an  able  Senator,  but  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  he  would  fail  as 
the  head  of  an  Executive  department.  He  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  Secretary  of 
State,  but  he  filled  the  office  long  enough  to  convince  all  intelligent  men  in  the  Coun 
try,  that  his  talents  were  happily  adapted  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  The  evi 
dence  of  this  fact  will  forever  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  State  Department. 

There  is  but  one  office  in  this  Government  higher  than  that  which  Mr  Webster  has 
filled,  and  to  that  office  I  hope  to  see  him  yet  chosen,  by  the  people  of  this  country, 
—  who  I  believe  are  now  ready  and  willing  to  make  such  choice.  Will  no  body  try 
to  concentrate  public  opinion  on  this  point  ?  Wherever  Mr  Webster  goes  manifes 
tations  of  respect,  admiration,  and  esteem  await  hit,  coming  — jurists,  and  statesmen, 
and  scholars  and  artists  eagerly  contend  who  shall  most  honor  him,  and  who  will 
deny  to  the  people  of  this  country  the  intelligence  justly  to  appreciate  his  worth  ?  I 
desire  nothing  of  a  public  nature  so  much,  as  to  see  an  opportunity  furnished  the 
people  to  speak  for  themselves. 

I  am  very  respectfully  your  obt  servt.  HIRAM  KETCHUM 

VOL.  iv.  —  33 
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DEATH   OF   MRS.   THOMAS. 
To   Charles  H.   Thomas.1 

WASHINGTON,  March  20,  1849. 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  —  We  were  quite  surprised  by  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  yesterday,  informing  us  of  the  death  of  your  mother. 

We  knew  that  she  had  been  feeble  and  complaining,  but  had 
not  heard  of  her  being  taken  violently  ill.  The  aged  and  the 
young  go  off  together.  Your  mother  and  poor  little  Constance 
died,  I  think,  within  a  day  of  each  other.  Those  who  have  the 
happiness  to  have  friends,  must  be  liable  to  the  sorrows  occasioned 
by  their  death ;  and  the  larger  the  circle,  the  more  frequently 
must  the  blow  come.  Your  mother  seemed  to  us  as  one  of  our 
own  family  and  our  own  household.  You  know  how  much  we 
have  been  attached  to  her.  Her  solid  principles  and  Christian 
spirit,  her  good  sense  and  nice  perception  of  propriety  in  all 
things,  her  benevolence  and  warm  affection  for  her  relatives  and 
friends,  made  her  an  object  of  love  and  regard  to  all  who  knew 
her.  It  is  a  happy  thing,  my  dear  sir,  that,  when  her  children 
think  of  her,  they  have  nothing  to  regret  but  her  death.  She  had 
tasted  the  cup  of  human  sorrow,  but  the  cup  of  joy  also  had 
touched  her  lips.  On  the  whole  her  life  was  a  happy  one,  and  a 
useful  one. 

She  has  died  in  a  good  old  age,  and  passed,  I  doubt  not,  to  a 
better  state  of  being.  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  condolence  and 
offer  it  to  all  the  members  of  the  family.  Mr.  Curtis  is  here ; 
and  he  desires  me  to  assure  you  how  much  he  partakes  in  the 
feeling  of  loss,  and  how  much  he  sympathizes  with  sorrowing 
children  and  friends. 

Yours  always,  faithfully  and  truly, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

P.  S.  —  Mrs.  W.  is  not  quite  well  to-day  ;  she  has  a  bad  cold, 
and  some  fever,  and  keeps  her  room.  I  sent  this  letter  up  to 
her,  and  she  says  it  does  not  express  half  her  feelings  of  sadness 
and  sympathy  on  account  of  your  mother's  death.  Your  mother 
has  been  a  part  of  Marshfield,  you  are  aware,  ever  since  Mrs. 
Webster  knew  it.  She  feels  how  very  deeply  you  and  your  wife 
must  be  afflicted,  and  wishes  to  repeat  her  sympathy  and  heart 
felt  grief.  It  has  indeed  been  a  mournful  year  in  our  circle. 

i  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  I.  p.  376. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  APPOINTMENTS. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

Monday  Eve,  Mar.  26,  '49 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  Things  go  badly.  It  turns  out,  that  the 
President,  sometime  ago,  I  know  not  how  long  since,  promised 
the  office  of  Dis:  Atty  to  Mr  Lunt.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  this 
promise  was  extorted  by  Mr  Gentry,  &  other  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention.  I  saw  the  President,  today,  &  he  said 
he  had  made  the  promise.  He  said,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
meant  to  do  something  for  Mr  Fletcher  Webster.  I  told  him,  at 
once,  that  Mr  L.  was  not  fitted  for  the  office,  by  his  Professional 
standing;  that  I  said  that,  upon  my  responsibility,  &  should  stand 
to  it.  He  said  he  should  bring  the  matter  before  the  Cabinet ;  & 
if  the  Cabinet  was  not  satisfied  with  Mr  Lunts  qualifications,  he 
would  not  be  appointed.  He  expressed  himself  entirely  satisfied 
with  your  testimonials,  &  had  nothing  to  object,  but  his  promise. 
I  repeated  my  opinion  of  Mr  L's  want  of  qualifications,  &  said  I 
should  probably  express  that  opinion,  in  writing,  &  lay  it  before  the 
Cabinet.  Thereupon,  we  parted.  I  afterwards  saw  Mr  Clayton,  & 
Mr  Ewing.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  they  knew  nothing  of  this 
promise.  Mr  Ewing  thought  I  had  better  suggest  delay,  &  see 
what  could  be  proved  agt.  Mr  Lunts  qualifications.  For  the  mo 
ment,  I  was  rather  inclined  to  adopt  that  course ;  but,  on  reflec 
tion,  think  it  not  consistent  with  my  character.  The  President 
has  seen  your  testimonials.  He  is  satisfied  with  them.  He  knows 
my  wishes.  He  knows  my  opinion  of  Mr  Lunt's  qualifications. 
And  there  I  shall  leave  the  matter,  without  seeking  for  state 
ments,  or  affidavits,  against  Mr  Lunt.  I  shall  see  Mr  Clayton,  & 
Mr  Ewing,  in  the  morning ;  &  authorize  them  to  say,  in  Cabinet 
Council,  what  I  said  to  the  President.  He  will  then  take  his  own 
course.  I  shall  ask  for  no  time,  nor  for  anything  else.  Some 
thing  was  said  by  somebody  about  a  "  Charge*ship  for  you."  To 
which  I  answered,  you  sought  no  such  Employment.  In  the 
mean  time,  Mr  Rantours  resignation  is  in  my  pocket.  I  shall 
enclose  this  to  Mr  Curtis,  &  ask  him  to  read  it,  &  then  forward  it 
to  you.  I  shall  charge  him  to  show  it  to  no  human  being ;  &  I 
charge  you,  not  to  communicate  it,  even  to  your  wife,  or  to  Healey. 
Keep  everything  to  yourself.  They  may  find  something  else  to 

1  This  letter  and  the  twelve  letters  to  Fletcher  Webster  which  follow  it  are  from 
the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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satisfy  Mr  Lunt,     Let  them  take  their  own  course.     I  shall  ask 
nothing,  for  you  or  myself.     Of  course,  I  will  write  you  again,  to 
morrow  :  to  accompany  this,  &  perhaps  thro,  the  same  channel. 
Yrs  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

WASHINGTON  Mar :  27.  49  £  past  2  oclock 

MY  DEAR  SON,  — Mr.  Seward  has  seen  the  President  again  to 
day  He  says  the  President  expresses  very  friendly  feelings  — 
that  nothing  is  in  the  way  but  that  unlucky  promise.  He  says 
that  promise  was  made  to  some  Massachusetts  people  as  well  as 
offiers.  I  have  no  doubt  A.  L.  has  had  a  hand  in  the  whole  mat 
ter.  The  President  said  he  would  see  if  nothing  else  could  be 
found  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Lunt,  &  his  friends.  If  not,  then  some 
thing  should  be  found  for  you.  He  repeated,  that  if  well  founded 
objections  to  Mr.  Lunts  legal  &  Professional  qualifications  ap 
peared,  they  would  be  decisive. 

I  think  Mr.  Ashmun  would  join  in  a  letter  to  the  President, 
confidential,  saying  that  Mr.  Lunt's  standing  at  the  Bar  did  not 
justify  the  appointment.  Mr.  Choate  ought  to  join,  but  suppose 
he  is  too  timid.  What  would  Joseph  Bell,  Prest  of  Senate,  &  F. 
B.  Crowningshield,  Speaker  of  the  H.  of  R.  say,  to  joining  in  a 
confidential  letter  ?  or  any  other  respectable  person,  known  here. 

I  shall  remain  here  for  better  weather.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  violent  snow  storm.  Yrs  affectionately  D.  W. 

Private.  Last  night  I  felt  not  a  little  disturbed.  To  day  I  feel 
better.  By  all  means  observe  absolute  silence  and  secrecy. 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

Wednesday  1  oclock  Mar:  28.  '49 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  It  has  rained  all  the  morning,  like  a  torrent, 
&  I  have  not  been  out  of  the  House.  Nor  have  I  heard  a  syllable 
since  1  wrote  you  last,  yesterday. 

Mr  Winthrop,  as  you  know,  has  certified  that  Mr  Dexter,  Mr 
Loring,  &  Mr  C.  P.  Curtis,  constitute  "  the  very  front  rank  of  the 
Boston  Bar."  Now,  if  some  of  these  Gentlemen  would  join  Mr 
Ashmun,  in  a  private  &  confidential  letter,  saying  that  Mr  Lunts 
professional  standing  is  not  what  it  should  be,  for  so  important  an 
office,  &  in  which  he  is  to  meet  such  able  opponents,  I  incline  to 
think  it  would  settle  the  matter.  Something  else  then  would  be 
found  for  Mr  Lunt. 
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Indeed,  I  very  much  wish  that  Mr  Ashmun  &  Mr  Curtis  would 
come  on  here.  Can  you  suggest  this  to  Mr  Ashmun  ?  He  might 
look  a  little  after  his  Brothers  matter. 

Tell  Mr  Healey  that  his  friend  S.  J.  T.  will  abide,  for  the  present. 
Yrs  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

Thursday  morning  1  o'clock  [March  29,  1849]  J 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  I  did  not  mention  in  my  letter  last  night  that 
Gov.  Seward,  who  has  been  extremely  kind,  went  with  me,  yester 
day  to  the  President.  I  staid  in  the  Ante  Room,  while  he  went  in, 
&  spoke  to  him.  I  then  went  in  to  pay  my  respects,  &  Mr  Seward 
&  I  came  out  together.  While  going  down  stairs,  he  told  me  the 
result  of  his  interview.  I  then  went  back,  alone,  &  spoke  to 
the  President ;  expressed  my  regret,  &  disappointment ;  &  added, 
that  in  my  opinion  Mr  Lunt  was  not  fit  for  the  office.  He  then 
stated,  that  he  had  been  induced  to  promise  it  to  him,  by  the 
urgency  of  members  of  the  Phila.  Convention.  That  he  must, 
in  compliance  with  his  word,  bring  his  name  before  the  Cabi 
net;  that  if  the  Cabinet  thought  him  not  qualified,  he  should 
make  another  nomination.  I  then  went  to  Mr  Clayton  &  Mr 
Ewing.  Mr  Clayton  said  at  once,  it  was  Mr  Gentry's  doings. 
Mr  Ewing  thought  I  had  better  ask  for  a  postponement,  for  a 
month,  to  be  able  to  show  Mr  Lunts  unfitness.  At  first,  I  thought 
I  would  do  this:  but  have  altered  my  mind,  &  wrote  a  note  this 
morning  to  Mr  Clayton  to  the  following  effect,  viz: 

That  I  wish  him  to  communicate  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  the  opinion  which  I  expressed  to  the  President,  &  to 
him,  respecting  Mr  Lunts  qualifications  for  the  office ;  also  Re 
questing  him  to  inform  the  President,  and  the  Cabinet,  that  I  was 
authorized  to  say,  that  Mr  Choate  would  take  the  office,  if  offered 
to  him.  I  did  this  to  raise,  a  plain  question,  viz,  whether  the 
President  would  prefer  Mr.  Lunt,  not  on  account  of  Massachusetts 
support,  but  on  account  of  Tennessee  &  Louisiana  support,  to  Mr 
Choate.  Mr  Seward  has  now  gone  up  with  this  letter,  &  I  should 
not  be  surprised,  if  he  should  show  it  also  to  the  President ;  for 
he,  Mr  Seward,  is  very  thoroughly  friendly  &  persevering. 

The  President  gave  to  Mr  Seward,  as  I  believe  I  stated  last  Eve', 
the  same  reason  for  his  promise,  which  he  gave  to  me ;  that  is,  the 
application  of  members  of  the  Phila.  Convention. 

1  The  date  is  endorsed  in  another  hand. 
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I  have  little  doubt  the  matter  will  be  postponed,  for  sometime. 
And  if  plump  &  strong  declarations  from  authentic  quarters 
could  be  produced,  agt.  Mr  Lunt's  fitness,  on  the  direct  ground 
of  want  of  sufficiently  high  standing  at  the  Bar,  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  all  be  glad  to  reject  him.  A 
confidential  letter,  to  this  effect,  from  any  judge,  or  other  source, 
to  the  President  or  Mr  Clayton,  I  presume  would  produce  the 
effect.  But  whether  any  such  thing  can  be  obtained,  I  know  not. 

I  shall  cause  it  to  be  suggested,  that  it  will  be  much  easier  to 
find  a  charge'ship,  or  something  else,  for  Mr  Lunt,  than  to  find 
any  other  office  than  this,  for  you  to  take. 

I  send  these  letters  thro.  Mr  Curtis,  in  order  that  having  read 
them,  he  may  forward  them,  together  with  his  advice ;  or,  if  he 
can,  that  [he]  may  run  down  to  Boston  for  a  day  &  see  you. 

Yrs  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER 

I  shall  remain  here,  sometime. 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

Thursday  2  Oclock 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  The  Superintendence  of  Attys  &  marshalls  is 
transferred  to  the  Home  Dept.  That  is  favorable.  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Ewing,  &  Mr.  Eeverdy  Johnson,  today.  It  looks,  now,  as  if 
some  agreeable  result  might  be  arrived  at.  Pray  keep  entirely 
still  £  silent.  Gov.  Seward  is  going  to  N.  York,  &  I  think  he 
will  run  down  to  Boston.  He  proposed,  of  his  own  accord,  to  do 
so.  I  shall  write  to  you  every  day,  and  also  to  Mr.  Curtis. 

Keep  absolutely  silent.  Mr.  Lunt  has  gone  home.  We  are 
sure  of  time  enough  to  arrange  things. 

Yrs  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

Monday  2  Oclock  April  2. 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  Mr.  Ashmun  has  written  me  an  excellent  let 
ter.  Mr.  Winthrop  a  very  fair  letter,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Geo.  T. 
Curtis,  if  you  are  out  of  the  way  —  not  otherwise. 

You  will  not  be  out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Johnson  has  written  Mr. 
Choate.  If  Mr.  Choate's  letter  comes  strong  &  plump,  it  will  set 
tle  the  matter.  But  he  should  not  only  speak  strong  as  to  Mr. 
Lunt's  want  of  standing  &  qualification,  but  should  go  strongly 
for  you.  He  does  no  good  to  anybody  &  only  harm  to  you,  by 
holding  out  any  hope,  or  giving  any  assistance  to  Mr.  Brinley. 

Yrs  D.  WEBSTER 
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To  Fletcher  Webster. 

April  12,  '49  Thursday  morning  6  oclock 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  I  wrote  you  a  hurried  line  yesterday.  As 
nothing  more  was  expected  from  Boston,  I  thought  it  best  to  go  & 
see  the  President.  He  seemed  in  good  humour,  &  we  talked  the 
matter  over.  The  thing  had  not  been  before  the  Cabinet.  He  had 
not  seen  the  letters,  respecting  Mr  Lunts  Professional  standing, 
but  had  heard  there  were  such.  He  said  he  had  been  assured  he 
was  competent,  &  therefore  made  the  promise.  I  told  him  I 
thought  it  would  be  well,  if  it  could  be  done,  to  avoid  raising  such 
a  question  before  the  Cabinet,  &  afterwards  before  the  Senate. 
That  it  wd.  be  better  to  give  Mr  Lunt  something  else,  if  there  were 
any  thing  which  would  satisfy  him  &  his  friends.  He  assented 
to  that.  He  said  he  had  told  all  the  Cabinet,  what  he  had  told 
me,  that  he  intended  to  give  something  to  Mr  F.  W.  We  then 
spoke  of  the  Marshalsea.  He  said  that  was  not  promised,  that  he 
knew  of,  &  he  would  ask  Mr  Ewing  to  look  up  the  papers.  I  stated 
the  reasons  why  you  preferred  the  other  office,  but  said  I  should  be 
satisfied  with  any  thing,  not  disparaging,  which  should  arrange  all 
interests.  At  this  stage  of  the  conversation  Mr  Ewing  came  in. 
We  continued  the  conversation.  Mr  Ewing  said  he  must  leave 
the  City  on  Monday,  to  go  to  Ohio  for  his  family,  &  should  be 
gone  a  fortnight,  and  could  not  possibly  take  up  this  subject  be 
fore  his  departure.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  further  conversation  ; 
&  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  thing  should  rest,  till  Mr  Ewing 
returned,  &  until  I  went  to  Boston.  So  it  stands.  Mr  Johnson 
spoke  to  Mr  Ewing  on  the  subject,  in  the  morning,  &  asked  who 
were  candidates  for  the  Marshalsea.  Mr  Ewing  said  he  did  not 
know  &  did  not  care.  I  presume  his  inclination  is  fixed.  So  is 
Mr  Johnsons ;  &  I  look  for  no  opposition  in  the  Cabinet 

Now  I  think  one  or  the  other  may  be  had,  &  ought  to  be  made 
certain.  I  do  not  know  who  are  candidates  for  the  Marshall's 
office.  But  it  is  best  to  be  strong,  if  we  are  obliged  to  go  for  that. 
I  recommend  that  Mr  Healey,  &  other  friends  get  up  a  strong 
paper^  signed  by  the  Electors,  &  members  of  Congress,  &  some 
other  well  known  men.  It  might  be  somewhat  after  the  enclosed 
form.  Mr  Fearing  should  sign  &  add  "Electors,"  <fcc.  There 
should  be  twenty  or  thirty  strong  names.  It  wd.  not  be  amiss  to 
have  this  done  right  off.  Then,  when  I  get  home,  I  will  see 
whether  Mr  Lunt  will  take  some  thing  else,  &  leave  the  Atty's  place 
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to  you ;  &  if  not,  we  will  see  what  is  next  to  be  done.  Let  us  se 
cure  the  Marshalsea.  That  will  be  a  great  office  for  you.  Its 
duties  may  be  performed,  very  much  by  Deputy.  You  can  prac 
tice  in  the  State  Courts,  &  so  keep  your  hand  in,  in  the  Law. 

Now,  take  my  advice  &  let  such  a  paper  be  signed.  Begin  with 
Mr  Fearing,  &  let  him  go  to  Mr  Livermore  —  get  the  names  of 
members  of  Congress  where  you  can.  Let  there  be  weight  enough 
to  satisfy  the  President,  over  all  other  comers. 

I  am  going  to  Norfolk,  to  return  in  a  few  days  —  say  abt.  the 
18  —  &  on  the  23.  I  hope  to  leave  for  home. 

I  am  glad  your  wife  &  children  are  all  safe  at  Marsh  field. 

The  true  policy,  in  regard  to  your  office,  now  is  to  keep  still  & 
go  on  &  get  strong  names.  It  is  said  Mr  L.  has  written  letters, 
full  of  indignation  at  the  delay. 

Yrs  affectionately  D.  W. 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

Sunday  2  Oclock  [April,  1849]  1 

MY  DEAR  SON, —  I  reed.  Mr.  Curtis  despatch  yesterday,  & 
answered  it.  I  believe  somebody  will  write  to  somebody  today. 
Yet  it  would  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Choate  &  others  had  come 
forward,  without  waiting  to  be  written.  There  came  word  to  me 
today,  from  some  subordinate  official  quarter,  that  the  Marshalsea 
was  a  better  office  than  the  Attorney  ship  —  that  Mr.  F.  W.  might 
have  it ;  &  if  he  wd  not  take  it,  Mr.  Lunt  must.  I  do  not  know 
how  high  the  spring  was,  from  which  this  rumour,  or  suggestion 
proceeded. 

In  point  of  profit,  no  doubt,  the  Marshalsea  is  worth  twice  as 
much  as  the  other  office.  It  is  especially  important  just  now  as 
the  Census  is  to  be  taken,  &  many  assistants,  of  course,  appointed. 

There  seems  to  be  no  Boston  mail  today.  I  have  no  letter, 
but  hope  to  hear  tomorrow.  I  think,  that  some  how,  things  will 
work  themselves  clear.  If  not,  you  must  go  to  work,  &  cut  your 
own  fodder ;  &  I  shall  be  relieved  from  a  good  deal  of  labor  & 
responsibilit}7. 

Give  my  love  to  Mr.  Curtis.  I  fear  he  suffers  from  his  kind 
ness.  Remember  me  also  to  Gov.  S.  if  with  you. 

Yrs  affectionately  D.  W. 

Your  mother  sends  her  love. 

1  This  letter  and  the  two  letters  which  follow  it  are  not  dated,  but  the  year  is 
endorsed  in  another  hand.  They  are  placed  with  the  letters  of  April,  1849,  in  the 
Collection  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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To  Fletcher  Webster. 

Friday  Mor'g  4  Oclock  [April,  1849] 

MY  DEAR  SON, —  I  reed  yours  by  Beals  Express  this  Eve'g.  I 
am  glad  you  [are]  going  on,  by  all  means,  &  hope  you  will  do 
something.  Take  care  how  you  commit  me  to  support  Mr.  Lunt. 
I  feel  quite  anxious  that  Mr.  Curtis  should  go  with  you.  He  can 
do  more  than  any  body  else.  If  Genl  McNeil  is  not  to  be  re 
moved,  had  you  not  better  take  the  marshal's  office,  if  you  can 
get  it  ?  Do  not  hasten  back,  while  there  is  a  chance  of  doing 
anything.  D.  W. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  President  yourself,  &  have  a  free  talk  with 
him.  Do  not  fail  in  this.  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  make  a 
favorable  impression  &  you  should  bring  things  to  some  point,  if 
you  can.  All  well  here.  I  shall  write  to  your  mother  today  D  "W. 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

WASHINGTON  Sunday  3  Oclock  [April,  1849] 

MY  DEAR  SON, —  Letters  were  reed  from  you  yesterday,  & 
again  today,  respecting  Genl  McNeil,  &  a  little  about  California. 
Mr.  Curtis  will  go  to  the  President,  tomorrow  —  if  he  does  not  I 
shall,  &  read  your  letter,  &  ascertain  what  the  President  means 
to  do.  Before  I  go  to  bed  tonight,  I  will  try  to  write  to  Mr. 
Harvey ;  but  not  in  season  for  this  mail. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  appointments.  Few  nominations, 
of  persons  appointed  in  the  recess,  have  yet  been  reported  from 
Comees.  At  present,  we  are  engrossed  by  Bradbury's  Resolu 
tions,  Cass'  Resolutions,  &  Clay's  Resolutions,  upon  neither  of 
which  do  I  propose  to  say  a  word.  I  am  in  the  Court,  for  4  days, 
beginning  tomorrow,  &  then  a  little  respite. 

The  fish  were  so  good,  that  if  the  weather  be  cold  when  you 
receive  this,  you  would  send  me  a  "  ditto  of  your  last  respects  " 
viz.  2  good  cod,  &  one  or  two  good  cusks.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Weston  that  your  road  goes  on  well.  Yrs  D.  W. 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

Sunday  P.M.  [April  1849]i 

DEAR  F.,  —  Depend  on  it,  Mr.  Hudson's  letter  will  make  a 
great  noise,  &  be  run  thro  all  changes,  in  both  Houses.  Genl 
Taylor  places  almost  all  his  removals,  on  the  ground  of  interfer 
ing  with  politics.  I  never  knew  so  rash  a  proceeding. 

I  am  a  little  rheumatic  today.  Yrs  D.  W. 

1  The  letter  is  not  dated  but  is  endorsed  "  Spring  of  1849"  in  another  hand. 
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To  Fletcher  Webster. 

BALTIMORE,  Thursday,  April  24.  49. 

MY  DEAR  SON, —  I  arrived  here  from  Norfolk  this  morning,  & 
shall  go  North  tomorrow ;  &  hope  to  be  in  Boston,  Saturday 
Eve'g. 

You  will  have  considered  what  it  will  be  best  to  do  in  your 
case.  Mr.  Ewing  will  return,  I  suppose,  sometime  next  week ; 
&  on  his  return  the  matter  must  be  settled,  I  suppose,  some  way. 
My  opinion  is,  that  if  we  can,  we  must  persuade  Mr.  Fearing  to 
go  [to]  Washington,  taking  Mr.  Harvey  with  him. 

I  have  no  hope  that  Mr.  Lunt  will  come  into  any  arrangement. 
I  trust  you  will  have  made  up  your  mind  on  what  will  be  a  proper 
course,  by  the  end  of  this  week.  I  wish  Mr.  Ashmun  could  go 
to  Washington. 

I  must  return  to  Washington  the  1st  of  June. 

Yrs  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

Thursday  Mor'g  8  Oclock  [1849] * 

DEAR  F., —  Mr.  Curtis  saw  the  President  yesterday,  &  read 
him  your  letter.  He  appeared  to  be  quite  pleased  with  it,  said, 
those  were  "  high  sentiments,"  &  that  he  appreciated  them.  He 
said  there  [were]  difficulties,  but  he  inclined  to  think  he  [would] 
reappoint  Genl  McNeil.  Mr.  Curtis  seemed  quite  pleased  with 
the  interview.  Yrs  affectionately  D.  W. 

To  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing ,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.2 

BOSTON  May  1st.  1849. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  do  not  find,  on  inquiry,  that  Mr.  Lunt  has, 
as  yet,  manifested  any  disposition  to  waive  his  claim  to  the 
office  of  District  Attorney  for  Massachusetts.  He  states,  that 
the  President  made  a  promise,  some  time  ago,  to  give  him  that 
office ;  &  that  he  is  inclined  to  insist  on,  or  that  he  expects,  the 
performance  of  that  promise. 

It  is  extremely  painful  to  me  to  oppose  whatever  the  President 
feels  bound  to  do,  or  to  make  the  performance  of  his  promises 
disagreeable,  or  unpleasant  to  him,  by  any  act  of  mine.  He,  & 
his  Cabinet  have  already  the  means  of  knowing,  pretty  well,  the 
state  of  things,  &  the  state  of  opinion,  in  Massachusetts,  in  regard 
to  this  appointment. 

1  The  letter  bears  no  date,  but  the  year  is  endorsed  in  another  hand. 
*  This  letter  and  the  memorandum  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr. 
Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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The  bearer  of  this  is  the  Honble  Albert  Fearing,  late  Whig 
Elector  for  this  County.  No  man  understands  our  political 
affairs  here  better  than  he  does,  &  no  man  enjoys  in  a  higher 
degree,  the  confidence  of  the  Whigs  of  this  State.  He  will  seek 
an  opportunity  to  see  you,  and  will  be  glad,  also,  to  have  a  per 
sonal  conversation  with  the  President. 

I  am,  My  Dear  Sir,  with  very  true  regard,  yours  always 

DANL  WEBSTER. 
Memorandum. 

Mr  Fearing  will  know,  very  well,  what  to  say  to  the  President ; 
but,  among  other  things,  he  may,  perhaps,  in  his  discretion  state ; 
that  there  has  been  a  general  expectation,  &  wish,  that  F.  W. 
should  be  appointed  Dis :  Atty  :  that  he  is  generally  acceptable  to, 
&  popular  with,  the  Whigs  of  Boston,  (if  Mr  F.  thinks  so)  &  that 
the  leading  men  of  the  Bar,  (Mr  Loring,  Mr  Dexter,  Mr  Curtis, 
Mr  Simmons  &c)  recommend  him. 

That  there  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  at  the  Bar,  &  with  the 
public,  that  Mr  L's  professional  standing  is  not  such  as  to  make 
it  proper  to  appoint  him  to  that  office. 

That  a  great  majority  of  the  Boston  Bar,  &  nearly  all  the 
Leading  members  are  Whigs,  &  took  an  active  &  efficient  part, 
in  Genl  Taylor's  Election. 

That  it  is  supposed  many  of  them  might  feel  dissatisfied,  with 
the  comparison  which  the  public  might  naturally  draw,  from  Mr. 
Lunt's  being  selected,  in  preference  to  some  of  themselves. 

That  there  is  no  Whig  who  has  been  thought  of,  as  a  candidate, 
(unless  Mr  Brinly  be  an  exception,)  who  has  not  expressed  his 
entire  readiness  to  stand  out  of  the  way,  if  Mr  F.  W.  is  a  candidate. 

That  it  might  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  if  Mr  Lunt  under 
stood,  that  the  case  gave  the  President  embarrassment,  he  would, 
at  once,  take  some  other,  &  better  place. 

That  it  is  highly  important,  &  desirable,  to  the  Whigs  of  Boston, 
&  the  whole  State,  that  controversy  &  schism,  on  this  subject, 
should  be  avoided ;  so  that  no  question  may  be  raised,  any  where, 
upon  the  propriety  of  Mr  Lunt's  nomination  to  the  office. 

That  as  to  Mr.  F.  W.  himself,  he  would  regret  to  be  the  occasion 
of  any  difficulty ;  &  so  far  as  he  is  himself  concerned,  he  leaves 
it  to  friends  to  suggest,  what  place  shall  be  assigned  to  him,  if  it 
be  the  pleasure  of  the  President  to  appoint  him  to  any  office. 

It  may  also  be  suggested,  that  it  might  be  well  to  ask,  confiden 
tially,  of  Mr  Winthrop,  &  Mr  Greely,  whether  in  their  opinion,  Mr 
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Lunt's  appointment  would  be  generally  satisfactory,  or  whether  it 
would  be  otherwise. 

There  are  letters,  with  Mr  Ewing,  or  Mr  Johnson,  from  Mr 
Choate,  Mr  Evans,  &  Mr  Ashmun,  respecting  Mr  Lunt's  Pro 
fessional  Standing.  No  doubt,  others  to  a  similar  import,  might 
be  had  for  asking  for. 

Finally,  it  might  be  put  to  Mr  Ewing,  as  a  question  for  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion,  whether,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  be 
well  to  fill  the  office  by  the  appointment  of  a  man,  who  has  no 
considerable  Massachusetts  support,  &  who  relies,  mainly,  on  a 
promise  said  to  be  made  by  the  President,  to  persons  out  of 
Massachusetts,  &  in  no  way  connected  with  that  State. 


MEXICAN   CLAIMS. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

Tuesday  April  3.  12  Oclock  [1849] 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  I  hardly  know  whether  I  have  much  to  say  to 
day.  I  told  you  Mr.  Johnson  had  written  Mr.  Choate. 

I  have  reason  to  think  Mr.  Brinley  is  sick  of  his  position,  & 
will  help  us,  if  he  can.  Mr.  Evans  will  also  have  a  free  talk  with 
Mr.  Ewing.  I  trust  we  may  weather  the  storm ;  but  wd  not  have 
had  so  much  anxiety  for  any  thing  in  the  world,  connected  with 
myself.  We  are  all  pretty  well.  The  claimants  under  the  Mexi 
can  Treaty,  are  coming  in  upon  me,  thick,  to  take  charge  of  their 
claims.  They  think  I  am  a  rising  young  man. 

We  have  no  Boston  mail  today,  but  shall  hear  from  you  to 
morrow,  &  know  all  that  has  been,  as  yet,  done  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Choates  answer  we  shall  look  for  on  Thursday. 

Yrs,  My  Dear  son,  always  affectionately  D.  W. 


AN  INVITATION  TO   VISIT   MARSHFIELD. 
To  R.  M.  Blatchford? 

WASHINGTON,  June  15.  '49.    Friday  2  Oclock 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  sorry  you  have  lost  your  cause,  but  am 
delighted  to  hear  of  you  back  again  to  New  York.  I  have  been 
so  engaged  here,  for  8  or  10  days  that  I  have  hardly  been  able  to 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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raise  my  eyes  from  my  table.  I  will  write  you  again  tomorrow, 
and  tell  you  when  I  think  I  can  get  to  N.  York  —  and  take  you 
to  Marshfield.  And  then,  let  the  halibut  and  blue  fish  tremble ! 

I  am  in  extraordinary  good  health.  This  is  the  first  really 
warm  day  —  and  I  keep  in  Yours  D.  W. 

I  should  like  to  be  engaged  to  argue  your  cause  before  the 
Queen  in  Council. 


THE   MURDER  OF  MRS.   CALL. 

To  Hon.  Moor  Russell.1 

FRANKLIN,  Oct  6th  '49 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  was  much  interested  the  other  eve'g  by  your 
account  of  what  you  remember  of  early  times. 

There  are  few,  indeed  I  hardly  know  any,  whose  recollection 
goes  so  far  back,  is  so  clear,  and  united  with  faculties  so  much 
unimpaired.  You  alluded  to  the  murder  of  Mrs  Call  on  this  farm. 
I  wish  to  preserve  all  that  remains  known,  of  that  occurrence  & 
the  circumstances  attending  it :  and  if  it  will  not  be  giving  you 
too  much  trouble,  shall  be  quite  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  request 
one  of  your  sons  to  commit  your  recollections  to  writing. 

I  think  you  say  the  Indian  who  killed  Mrs.  Call  was  called 
"  Old  John."  Pray  tell  me  all  you  remember,  or  have  heard  of 
him  —  who  were  with  him  —  what  were  his  motives,  or  what 
aroused  his  vengeance ;  what  became  of  him  afterwards,  &  what 
was  his  end  ?  On  these  points  and  indeed  on  all  others  connected 
with  the  case,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  informed  of  all  you 
know,  or  have  heard :  and  trust  you  will  excuse  me  for  giving 
you  the  trouble  of  answering  the  inquiry. 

I  gladly  use  the  occasion,  My  Dear  Sir,  to  renew  the  assurances 
of  my  great  regard  and  friendship.  I  have  known  you  long  and 
esteemed  you  much  ;  and  remember  gratefully  your  kindness  and 
good-will  towards  me,  in  the  early  part  of  my  Professional  and  Po 
litical  life. 

I  fervently  pray  that  Providence  may  still  have  you  in  His  Holy 
Keeping,  and  that  what  remains  to  you  of  Life  may  be  full  of  hap 
piness  and  Christian  Hope.  DANIEL  WEBSTER 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Russell  sent  the  following  reply,  which  is  printed  from 
the  original  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society : 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.  See  Mr.  Webster's  let 
ter  to  President  Fillmore,  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  II.  p.  536. 
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PLYMOUTH,  Oct.  10,  1849. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  received  your  kind  letter,  expressing  a  wish  to 
learn  the  particulars  of  Mrs  Call's  death,  &  a  history  of  "  Old  John  "  who 
committed  the  murder.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  you  all  the  information 
in  my  power ;  but  I  fear  my  recollection  of  an  event  that  happened  so  long 
since,  must  necessarily  prove  meager,  &  unsatisfactory :  "  Old  John  "  be 
longed  to  the  St  Francis  tribe  of  Indians.  He  was  a  great  Warrior  —  always 
first  on  the  War  path,  &  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  tribe  on  account  of  his 
wonderful  agility,  &  superior  cunning.  He  was  acting  as  a  scout  accompanied 
by  four,  or  five  others  of  his  tribe,  when  they  made  an  inroad  into  that  part 
of  the  Country  where  Mrs  Call  resided,  attacked  her  dwelling,  &  "  Old  John  " 
murdered  her,  &  also  one  child.  I  do  not  recollect  to  whom  the  child  be 
longed.  In  relating  the  circumstances  afterwards  at  Newbury  when  drunk ; 
he  said  that  "when  he  stuck  her  she  squealed  like  a  pig."  He  also  boasted 
that  he  had  killed  fourteen  Englishmen  among  other  exploits,  and  perchance 
wore  the  bloody  trophies  thus  gathered  at  his  girdle,  as  a  memento  of  success 
ful  Vengeance.  I  cannot  inform  you  what  motives  actuated  him,  or  assign 
any  reason  why  his  Vengeance  should  be  roused  against  Mrs  Call ;  I  presume 
hatred  to  the  whites,  &  innate  thirst  for  blood,  caused  "  Old  John  "  to  imbrue 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  an  innocent  &  helpless  woman.  Mrs  Call  had  a  son 
who  said  he  would  kill  the  murderer  of  bis  mother  whenever  he  found  him; 
after  which  threat  "  Old  John  "  told  the  tale  no  more,  but  stoutly  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  There  was  one  of  this  tribe  named  Tu-me-lie  & 
another  named  Me-shall.  Me-shall  had  a  very  beautiful  squaw.  Tu-me-lie 
desired  to  possess  her.  He  loaded  his  gun  with  two  bullets,  and  fired  at  ran- 
dom  into  Me-shalls  camp.  He  killed  the  squaw,  &  dangerously  wounded  the 
man.  After  he  recovered,  they  met  again  in  combat,  when  Me-shall  was  so 
seriously  injured  that  he  lived  one  month.  Tu-me-lie  was  brought  to  trial 
before  the  Indian  Council,  &  was  cleared  because  Me-shall  had  survived  so 
long  a  time  after  the  fight.  Encouraged  by  such  impunity,  Tu-me-lie  soon 
after  killed  a  son,  of  "  Old  John  "  named  Pe-ul-susup.  "  Old  John  "  was 
a  blood  hound  upon  his  path,  &  pursued  him  with  unrelenting  ferocity.  At 
length  Tu-me-lie  gave  himself  up  to  Gen  Bailey  called  by  the  Indian  their 
white  father ;  said  that  he  had  killed  three  of  his  tribe  &  was  ready  to  die 
himself.  Gen  Bailey  surrendered  him  to  "Old  John"  who  took  him  to  an 
unfinished  Court  House  at  Newbury,  placed  him  upon  the  sill  blindfolded,  & 
then  shot  him.  His  vengeance  satisfied,  "Old  John"  was  so  well  pleased, 
that  he  gave  loose  rein  to  his  appetite,  got  very  drunk  at  Newbury,  laid  in 
the  hot  sand  thro  a  warm  summer  day,  exposed  to  the  sun,  &  died  there. 
This  was  his  miserable  end.  Should  the  facts  I  have  been  able  to  recall  re 
lating  to  this  murder,  afford  you  any  satisfaction,  I  shall  be  much  gratified. 
Your  Visit  although  extremely  brief  afforded  me  much  pleasure. 

I  had  long  desired  to  see  you  once  more  in  my  old  age,  before  "  I  was 
called  hence  to  be  here  no  more  "  That  I  might  ask  your  views,  &  opinions 
of  the  policy  adopted,  &  carried  out  by  the  three  last  administrations ;  and 
what  influence  upon  the  happiness,  &  prosperity  of  our  Country  would  be  pro 
duced  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  California  &c,  &  also  what  is  to  be  the  re 
sult  of  the  immense  tide  of  immigration  constantly  rolling  into  our  land,  and 
permitting  those  so  recently  landed  upon  our  shores,  to  Vote,  while  they  are 
alike  ignorant  of  our  laws,  &  constitution.  Owing  to  your  courtesy,  &  polite 
deference  to  my  old  age,  I  was  induced  to  omit  asking  questions  of  general  & 
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national  importance,  &  give  you  some  slight  outline  of  my  own  history.  I  the 
more  deeply  regret  not  having  learned  your  opinion  upon  several  subjects  of 
great  interest,  as  in  all  human  probability  we  have  met  for  the  last  time  this 
side  the  grave.  You  kindly  render  to  me  assurances  of  your  friendship,  and 
esteem  ;  permit  me  to  say  they  are  fully  reciprocated.  I  have  ever  held  your 
self,  &  all  your  family  in  the  highest  estimation.  I  was  in  the  Legislature 
with  your  brother  Ezekiel  several  years,  and  he  was  always  a  leader  in  all  re 
forms,  &  improvements ;  and  seemed  to  desire  to  act  in  such  a  manner,  as 
best  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  Country,  &  the  good  of  his  fellow  Citizens; 
&  I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  illustrious 
dead.  I  have  watched  your  own  brilliant  career  both  professional,  &  political 
with  deep  interest.  If  your  Countrymen  had  as  justly  appreciated  your  great 
talents,  &  invaluable  services  as  myself  ;  you  would  long  since  have  been  ele 
vated  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  That  high  office  could 
have  added  no  lustre  to  your  name,  already  surrounded  by  a  "  halo  "  of  glory, 
but  it  might  have  extended  your  sphere  of  influence,  or  afforded  you  some  ad 
ditional  power  of  serving  yr  Country.  I  have  ever  been  your  firm  adherent  at 
all  times,  &  under  all  circumstances,  &  have  always  esteemed  you  the  able 
Expounder,  &  defender  of  our  glorious  Constitution ;  and  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  say  that  all  my  sons  agree  with  me  in  my  political  faith.  For  your 
kind  wishes,  &  courteous  expression  of  regard  to  an  old  man,  please  accept  my 
warmest  thanks,  &  let  me  add  my  fervent  wishes  that  your  valuable  life  may 
be  long  spared  for  the  glory  of  your  Country,  &  the  good  of  mankind.  May 
your  last  days  be  your  best  days,  &  may  you  be  fully  prepared  for  that  rest 
that  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God.  Moon  RUSSELL 

N.  B.  My  Father  desires  me  to  express  his  thanks  to  you  for  the  Pam 
phlets  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  send  him  &  especially  yr  Speech  in  an 
swer  to  Ingersol  in  which  you  so  effectually  demolished  him,  and  triumphantly 
cleared  yourself  from  his  infamous  accusations. 

Your  Obdt  Servant  WALTER  W.  RUSSELL. 


WASHINGTON  AFFAIRS. 

To  Franklin  Haven.1 

WASHINGTON,  Deer  25,  '49. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  message  is  regarded  here  as  a  good  Whig 
Document,  written  in  a  plain  and  simple  style.  The  report  is, 
that  much  of  it  is  the  President's  own  work.  I  have  not  had 
time  [to  read]  the  Reports  from  the  Heads  of  Departments,  but 
send  you  a  copy  of  them  all,  on  one  sheet. 

There  will  be  very  little  done  in  Congress,  the  ensuing  ten 
days.  A  speaker  was  chosen,  sooner  than  I  expected ;  the  reason 
being,  that  many  members  wished  to  go  home  for  the  Holidays. 
Will  you  please  to  hand  the  enclosed  to  Mr.  May,  to  be  substituted 
when  the  time  comes.  Yrs  truly  always,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Mr.  Franklin  Haven. 
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THE   SUPPOSITITIOUS   SPEECH   OF  JOHN   ADAMS. 

To  Samuel  N.  Sweet.1 

WASHINGTON,  December  31st,  1849. 

DEAR  SIR, —  I  have  had  very  frequent  occasions  to  answer  the 
same  inquiry  as  that  which  you  propose  to  me  in  your  letter  of 
the  26th  of  this  month.  The  speech  to  which  you  refer  is  my 
composition.  The  Congress  of  the  Revolution  sat  with  closed 
doors,  and  there  is  no  report  of  the  speeches  of  members  on  adopt 
ing  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  We  only  know  that  John 
Adams  spoke  in  favor  of  the  measure  with  his  usual  power  and 
fervor.  In  a  letter,  written  from  Philadelphia  soon  after  the 
Declaration  was  made,  he  said  it  was  an  event  which  would  be 
celebrated  in  time  to  come  by  bonfires,  illuminations,  and  other 
modes  of  public  rejoicing.  And  on  the  day  of  his  death,  hearing 
the  ringing  of  bells,  he  asked  the  occasion,  and  being  told  that  it 
was  the  4th  of  July,  and  that  the  bells  were  ringing  for  independ 
ence,  he  exclaimed,  "  Independence  forever."  These  expres 
sions  were  used,  in  composing  the  speech,  as  being  characteristic 
of  the  man,  his  sentiments,  and  his  manner  of  speech  and  elocu 
tion.  All  the  rest  is  mine. 

With  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  DANL.  WEBSTER. 


BUNKER  HILL   MONUMENT. 

To  Greorge  Washington  Warren? 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Some  time  ago  you  encouraged  the  hope,  that 
you  would  furnish  an  account  of  the  Bunker  hill  monument,  to 
form  a  note,  to  my  speech  on  laying  the  foundation,  on  the  com 
pletion,  &c  I  know  no  one  else,  who  can  do  this  so  readily,  or 
so  well.  The  Speeches  are  now  in  preparation,  for  a  new  edition 
and  I  should  be  quite  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  enable  me  to 
avail  myself  of  your  labors,  in  this  respect.  Whatsoever  is  in 
print,  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  transcribe,  but  shall  be  content 
to  receive  in  its  existing  form.  The  fuller  you  can  make  the 
whole  account  the  better. 

I  am  glad  to  see  there  is  a  prospect  that  on  the  next  trial  your 
City  will  elect  a  good  Mayor  —  and,  I  hope  the  District  a  good 
Representative  Yours  with  much  regard,  DANL  WEBSTER 

1  Private  Life  of  Daniel  Webster,  by  Charles  Lanman. 

2  From  the  History  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association. 
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CONGRESSIONAL   MATTERS. 
To  Peter  Harvey.1 

WASHINGTON  Jan  :  9.  '60    9  oclock  A.  M. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  Senate,  as 
yet,  on  the  subject  of  appointments.  The  Comees  have  hardly 
met,  &  all  the  nominations  are  not  yet  in.  I  have  heard  more 
or  less  said  against  nearly  all  our  Boston  appointments,  but 
mostly  against  Mr.  Haven.  Mr.  Dickinson,  to  whose  Comee  these 
nominations  were  to  be  referred,  told  me  he  believed  they  had  not, 
he  believed,  been  made,  at  any  rate  the  Comee  had  not  met. 

You  see  what  a  useless  debate  Genl  Cass  has  caused.  He 
wished  to  make  a  popular  speech,  &  thought,  that  being  done,  his 
proposition  might  be  sent  to  the  Comee  without  further  Debate. 
If  he  had  more  experience  in  the  Senate,  he  would  have  seen  the 
difficulty  of  such  a  course.  Mr.  Clay's  speech  is  regarded  here  as 
a  sensible  performance.  With  some  fooleries,  such  as  he  always 
commits,  his  view  of  the  matter  was  rather  Statesman  like. 

You  see  how  roughly  Mr.  Foote  treated  Gov.  Seward.  I  think 
Mr.  Seward  is  rather  to  be  an  object  of  attack.  He  is  suspected 
of  abolitionism,  &  they  think  also  that  he  is  a  little  assuming. 

The  Debates  now  going  forward  in  the  Senate  —  if  they  may 
be  said  to  be  going  forward,  on  Genl  Cass'  motion,  &  the  Vermont 
Resolutions,  are  not  unlikely  to  take  pretty  much  the  rest  of  the 
week.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say,  on  either  subject. 

Fletcher  leaves  tomorrow  morning,  &  will  be  in  Boston  Satur 
day  morning.  I  hope  to  hear,  by  the  mail  today,  that  you  are 
on  your  way  here.  If  so,  he  will  wait  to  see  you. 

I  shall  resume  this  letter,  after  the  coming  in  of  the  mail,  & 
abt  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 

IN  THE  SENATE  2  ocloc'k 

I  have  no  news  from  any  quarter,  nor  any  letter  from  you.  I 
rather  looked  for  one.  It  is  a  good  time  to  be  here — to  look 
round,  &  see  how  things  are  going.  Come  if  you  can.  D.  W. 


SLAVERY  AGITATION. 

To  Franklin  Haven.'2 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  13,  1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  Senate  has  made  no  progress,  or  very 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Mr.  Franklin  Haven. 
VOL.  iv.  —  34 
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little,  with  appointments.  Where  a  vacancy  happens,  &  a  nomi 
nation  is  made  to  fill  it,  the  nomination  is  considered  at  once. 
But  in  cases  in  which  offices  are  filled,  by  temporary  appoint 
ments,  and  the  public  service,  therefore,  does  not  suffer,  the 
Senate  seems  not  to  hasten  itself.  The  Debate  springing  up  from 
Gen'l  Cass'  Resolution,  and  from  the  Vermont  Resolutions,  en 
grosses  the  attention  of  members,  and  may  continue  to  do  so  for 
some  days. 

The  House  will  probably  complete  its  organization  tomorrow, 
having  already  consumed  six  weeks,  in  labors  for  that  end. 

I  fear  the  prospect  of  a  useful  session,  is  not  encouraging. 
There  is  so  much  excitement  and  inflammation  on  the  subjects  of 
Slavery,  Dissolution,  &c,  as  that  it  overwhelms,  or  threatens  to 
overwhelm,  all  really  important  measures.  All  this  agitation,  I 
think,  will  subside,  without  serious  result,  but  still  it  is  mis 
chievous,  and  creates  heart  burnings.  But  the  Union  is  not  in 
danger. 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  part,  at  present,  in  the  fiery  discussion 
of  these  topics ;  but  if  any  thing  is  proposed  to  be  done,  by  way 
of  attempting  to  carry  evil  purposes  into  effect,  I  shall  have  some 
thing  to  say. 

Are  you  not  coming  this  way  ?     I  am  sorry  our  friend  Harvey 

is  not  here,  at  this  time,  as  some  N.  Y.  friends  are  here,  whom  he 

w'd  be  glad  to  meet,  on  some  affairs  of  mine.     Mrs.  W.  is  still  in 

N.  Y.     Please  remember  [me]  to  Mrs.  Haven  and  your  daughters. 

Yrs  always  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


FINANCIAL  DIFFICULTIES. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

WASHINGTON  Jan.  25,  1850. 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  I  should  be  glad  to  aid  you,  if  I  could,  in  your 
wish  to  join  Mr.  Harvey  in  a  little  enterprise  to  California.  But, 
really,  I  have  no  money,  nor  could  I  raise  any,  now,  in  any  way 
that  I  know  of.  I  should  be  willing  to  give  a  note,  for  not  a  large 
sum,  payable  about  the  end  of  the  Session,  say  4  or  5  months,  if 
that  would  be  of  use  to  you.  I  have  earned  a  good  deal  of  money, 
within  the  last  year,  but  it  has  all  been  paid  away,  either  on  Mr. 
Frothingham's  mortgage,  or  on  those  old  debts,  which  we  once 
thought  had  been  provided  for. 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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The  Court,  with  a  short  recess,  will  probably  sit  here  till  July. 
I  have  a  good  deal  to  do  in  it,  and  hope  to  get  some  fees. 

As  to  the  Mexican  claims,  things  look  fair,  at  present ;  but 
nothing  can  be  pocketed  from  that  Source  for  some  time. 

I  do  not  hear  when  the  Passenger  causes  are  to  be  tried. 

I  hear  nothing  from  Mr.  Ticknor,  in  answer  to  the  letter  writ 
ten  to  him,  when  you  were  here. 

Yours  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER 


APPOINTMENTS  TO   OFFICE. 

To  Peter  Harvey.1 

Sunday  Eve'  Jan.  27,  1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter, 
which  I  received  this  morning,  and  found  its  contents  highly 
agreeable ;  and  I  pray  you  accept  my  warmest  thanks. 

As  to  confirmations,  I  do  not  learn  that  any  thing  is  definitely 
settled.  I  shall  support  Mr  Haydon,  as  an  honest  man,  faithful, 
capable,  fit  to  be  trusted  ;  and  as  one,  who  gives  general  satisfac 
tion.  If  he  be  rejected,  it  will  be  on  the  ground  of  some  offensive 
speech,  made  by  him,  on  Gen.  Jackson's  death.  I  shall  do  all  I 
can  to  persuade  Gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  remember 
such  things,  as  they  happen  quite  often,  in  high  party  times.  I 
shall  say,  that  after  all,  he  is  not  a  man  of  embittered  political 
feelings,  but  a  man  of  kind  sentiments,  most  liked,  where  most 
known,  &c,  &c  I  wish  his  Predecessor  would  write  a  kind  letter 
in  his  favor.  After  all,  if  the  other  side  make  a  party  question  of 
it,  all  I  can  do  will  be  of  little  effect. 

While  I  thus  speak,  My  Dear  Sir,  of  my  intention  to  support 
Mr.  Haydon's  nomination,  I  know  full  well,  that  from  the  time  he 
took  charge  of  the  Atlas,  that  paper  has  been  decidedly  cold,  if 
not  positively  hostile,  towards  me.  And  this,  I  have  been  re 
minded  of,  by  numerous  letters,  and  in  numerous  conversations, 
since  his  nomination.  Yrs  always  truly  DANL  WEBSTER. 


i 
THE  PASSENGER  TAX. 

To  Fletcher  Webster? 

WASHINGTON,  Feb  1.  '50 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  The  fish  came  in  good  order,  &  were  per- 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  From  the  original  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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fectly  delicious.  It  seems  more  like  living  than  any  thing  we 
have  had,  for  a  good  while.  I  send  you  a  dr'ft  on  the  Bank  here, 
for  $40.  Pay  $20.  to  Mr.  Rich,  &  keep  the  other  twenty  to  pay 
for  the  fish  sent,  &  for  other  fish  that  may  be  ordered.  I  reed 
your  Telegraph  last  eve  about  the  $500  draft  all  right. 

As  to  petitioning  the  legislature,  in  regard  to  the  passenger  tax 
business,  I  think  it  is  better  to  wait  awhile,  till  we  see  what  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  shall  do,  who  have  the  subject  now  be 
fore  them,  &  with  whom  better  sense,  as  well  as  better  feeling, 
seems  to  prevail. 

Mr.  Mimroe,  the  Superintendent,  is  now  here,  &  I  have  seen 
him,  &  told  him  that  he  will  find  no  assistance  here,  till  the 
State  leaves  off  its  belligerent  legislation.  The  Bill  which  has 
passed  the  Mass.  Senate  was  drawn  last  year,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Giles, 
"  to  get  round  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  as  he  himself, 
I  understand,  avowed.  While  that  disreputable  policy  prevails, 
Mr.  Giles  &  his  fellow  laborers  may  be  assured  the  chance  for 
favorable  measures  here  is  small.  Mr.  Healey  may  safely  hint 
that,  to  whomsoever  he  pleases.  The  Comee,  the  two  aldermen 
are  also  here,  &  I  shall  see  them,  probably  today.  I  incline  to 
think  Mr.  Munroe  will  write  to  Boston,  today,  advising  forbear 
ance,  &  proper  temper 

Yrs  affectionately  DANIEL  WEBSTER.1 


THE  ADMISSION  OP   CALIFORNIA. 

To  Peter  Harvey.2 

Wednesday.  13  feb.  [1850] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  been  engaged,  since  5  o'clock  this 
morning,  on  a  Mexican  claim,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour  in 
the  Senate.  I  must  put  off  my  "  political  letter  "  till  tomorrow. 
Meantime,  I  wish  to  say,  for  your  own  Gotft  that  there  will  be  no 
disunion,  or  disruption.  Things  will  cool  off.  California  will 
come  in.  New  Mexico  will  be  postponed.  No  bones  will  be 
broken  —  &  in  a  month  all  this  will  be  more  apparent. 

I  reed  your  Telegraph  last  Eve' ;  &  thank  you  most  kindly. 

D.  W. 

1  This  line  has  been  torn  from  the  original,  but  is  supplied  from  a  copy  in  Ed 
ward  Everett's  Papers. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society.     The  year  is  endorsed  in  another  hand. 
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To  Peter  Harvey.1 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  14,  1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  do  not  partake  in  any  degree  in  those  appre 
hensions,  which  you  say  some  of  our  friends  entertain  of  the  dis 
solution  of  the  Union,  or  the  breaking  up  of  the  Government.  I 
am  mortified,  it  is  true,  at  the  violent  tone  assumed  here  by  many 
persons,  because  such  violence  in  debate  only  leads  to  irritation, 
and  is,  moreover,  discreditable  to  the  Government,  and  the  Coun 
try.  But  there  is  no  serious  danger,  be  assured ;  and  so  assure 
our  friends. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  California  will  be  admitted  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  by  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate.  I  take  it  all  the  Northern  members  in  this  House  will 
vote  for  her  admission ;  together  with  both  the  Kentucky  Sena 
tors,  both  the  Maryland  members,  one  or  both  the  N.  Carolina 
members,  I  hope  both,  or  perhaps  only  one,  of  the  Louisiana  mem 
bers,  one  Tennessee  member,  and  one  Missouri  member. 

I  have,  thus  far  upon  a  good  [deal  ?]  of  reflection  thought  it  ad 
visable  for  me  to  hold  my  peace.  If  a  moment  should  come,  when 
it  shall  appear,  that  any  temperate,  national,  and  practical  speech, 
which  I  can  make,  would  be  useful,  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can.  One 
purpose  I  wish  to  execute,  and  that  is,  to  call  on  Mr.  Berrien,  and 
other  Southern  Gentlemen,  to  state,  distinctly,  what  are  the  acts 
of  the  North,  which  it  is  said,  constitute  a  series  of  aggressions,  by 
the  North  on  the  South.  This  matter  ought  to  be  looked  into,  a 
little  more  carefully  than  it  has  been.  Let  the  North  keep  cool. 
I  hope  Massachusetts  will  send  us  no  resolutions  at  present.  They 
can  do  no  good.  This  is  a  most  important  matter,  and  I  hope  our 
friends  will  understand  it  so. 

Yrs  truly,  DANL  WEBSTER. 


NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  EXTREMISTS. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.2 

Sunday,  Feb.  24,  '50. 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  I  received  your  two  despatches  yesterday,  in 
answer  to  mine.  I  shall  see  Mr.  Meredith,  this  evening,  or  early 
tomorrow.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  delay,  if  that  is 
desirable.  Mr.  *  is  most  anxious  that  his  brother  should 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  From  a  copy  in  Edward  Everett's  Papers. 
*  Ashmun.  ( ? ) 
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have  the  office.  I  am  nearly  broken  down  with  labor  and  anxiety. 
I  know  not  how  to  meet  the  present  emergency,  or  with  what 
weapons  to  beat  down  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  follies,  now 
raging  in  equal  extremes.  If  you  can  possibly  leave  home,  I  want 
you  to  be  here,  a  day  or  two  before  I  speak.  As  soon  as  I  can  guess 
the  time,  I  will  telegraph  you.  I  have  poor  spirits,  and  little  cour 
age.  "  Non  sum,  qualis  eram." 

Your  affectionate  father  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


THE  SEVENTH  OF  MARCH   SPEECH. 
To  Charles  Henry  Warren,  Boston.1 

WASHINGTON,  March  1,  1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Your  friendly  letter  of  the  6th  ultimo  has  lain 
open  on  my  table  from  the  day  of  its  receipt,  and  I  have  intended, 
from  hour  to  hour,  to  give  it  answer.  Two  things  have  prevented  : 
one,  that  I  have  happened  to  be  all  the  time  much  engaged ;  the 
other,  that  I  have  hoped,  every  day,  to  have  something  to  say  the 
next  day.  Probably  the  best  return  I  can  make  is  to  tell  you,  as 
far  as  I  can,  how  things  stand  here  on  this  1st  day  of  March. 

Imprimis :  There  is  a  little  lull  in  the  storm  of  angry  words, 
reproaches,  and  threats.  Southern  gentlemen  are  a  little  less  vio 
lent,  and,  I  think,  abolitionists  find  themselves  a  good  deal  re 
buked  by  public  opinion.  The  debate  goes  on  in  both  Houses, 
but  not  with  quite  so  much  heat  and  fury  as  were  manifested 
a  fortnight  ago.  Mr.  Calhouri's  speech  will  be  read  in  the 
Senate  on  Monday.  It  will  be  in  the  usual  [vein]  of  dogmatical 
assertion  and  violent  denunciations  of  the  North.  Alas  !  poor 
man,  he  will  speak  in  the  Senate,  I  fear,  no  more.  Seldom  agree 
ing  with  him  for  the  last  twenty  years,  I  yet  feel  touched  at  the 
prospect  of  his  death.  I  am  near  his  own  age,  and  it  is  now  more 
than  thirty  years  since  we  met  in  Congress.  Personally,  good 
feelings  have  always  subsisted  between  us,  and  I  shall  most  sin 
cerely  lament  his  death,  if  that  should  be  his  immediate  destiny. 

After  Mr.  Calhoun,  Governor  Seward  wishes  to  speak,  and  so 
does  Mr.  Badger.  These  having  spoken,  I  shall  get  the  floor,  if  I 
can,  on  Wednesday,  but  fear  it  will  be  later.  You  may  wish  to 
know  the  substance  of  what  I  propose  to  say ;  but,  as  my  budget 
will  soon  be  out,  I  think  I  shall  give  you  no  abstract  of  contents 
in  advance.  I  mean  to  make  an  honest,  truth-telling  speech,  and  a 
1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  pp.  626-627. 
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Union  speech ;  but  I  have  no  hope  of  acquitting  myself  with  more 
than  merely  tolerable  ability.  But  we  shall  soon  know,  and  I 
neither  despond  nor  enjoy  a  premature  exultation  at  success. 
Whether  the  speech  be  good  or  bad,  nobody  will  care  a  fig  about 
it  a  month  hence,  if  any  thing  occurs,  mean  time,  to  give  quiet  to 
the  country.  Yours,  D.  W. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

WASHINGTON  Mar:  21.  '50 

MY  DEAR  SON, —  I  think  the  idea  of  a  letter  is  a  very  good  one. 
If  it  come,  I  shall  write  an  answer,  and,  as  you  say,  "  take  up  a 
few  stitches." 

On  receipt  of  this,  please  call  on  Messrs  Redding  &  Co.  &  see 
how  they  get  on  with  their  edition.  I  shall  send  copies  of  the 
handsome  edition  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  under  my 
own  frank 

The  clamor  for  Speeches,  So.  &  West,  is  incredible.  Two  hun 
dred  thousand  will  not  supply  the  demand. 

Yrs  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Peter  Harvey.2 

friday.  3.  p.  M.  [March  22,  1850] 

DR  SIR,  —  Letters  come  in  thick ;  &  all  one  way.  As  soon  as  we 
can  get  a  decent  Edition  out,  I  mean  to  send  a  copy  to  the  members 
of  the  Mass :  Legislature  &  every  Judge,  Lawyer,  Justice  of  the 
peace,  Doctor,  &  Clergyman  in  the  Commonwealth. 

And  I  would  send  thousands  more,  under  my  own  frank,  if  I 
could  afford  it.  But  other  People  will  send  many  also. 

Yrs  D.  W. 

To  Commodore  E.  F.  Stockton,  Princeton,  N.  J.3 

WASHINGTON,  March  22,  1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  send  to  you  as  an  old  friend,  a  copy  of  my  late 
speech  in  the  Senate.  It  relates  to  a  subject  quite  interesting  to 
the  country,  as  connected  with  the  question  of  proper  governments 
for  those  new  territories  which  you  had  an  important  agency  in 
bringing  under  the  power  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  hardly  ask  your  opinion  of  the  general  sentiments  of  the 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 

3  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society.  The  date  is  endorsed  in  another  hand. 

8  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  March  26,  1860.  From  a  clipping  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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speech,  although  I  know  you  are  a  very  competent  judge ;  that  being 
out  of  the  strife  of  politics,  your  judgment  is  not  likely  to  be  biassed ; 
and  that  you  have  as  great  a  stake  as  any  man  in  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the  government  on  its  true 
principles.1  I  am,  dear  Sir  with  great  respect,  yours 

DANL  WEBSTER 
To  Peter  Harvey." 

Thursday  3  o'clock  April  1850 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  received  your  very  acceptable  note  this  morn 
ing,  but  have  no  time  to  honor  it  to  day.  Mr.  Curtis  or  my  self 
will  write  you  tomorrow.  I  do  not  care  what  a  portion  of  the 
Press  may  say,  if  we  can  only  get  the  Speech  into  the  hands  of 
the  People.  It  is  impossible  to  meet  the  demands  here,  under 
some  time.  Yrs  D.  WEBSTER 


THE   UNION  AND   DISORGANIZERS. 

To  Franklin  Haven? 

WASHINGTON,  Mar.  12,  '50. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Three  or  four  years  ago,  there  was  a  talk, 
among  friends  in  Boston,  of  taking  some  measures  to  arrange 
those  old  debts  which  were  hanging  over  me,  at  that  time.  Some 
schemes  were  suggested;  among  which  one  was,  to  interest  me 
in  some  shares  in  the  Phila.  &  Baltimore  R.  R.  in  the  hope 
that  a  rise  in  those  shares  would  make  a  profit.  Unhappily,  I 
believe,  there  has  been  little  or  no  rise.  Meantime,  the  burden 
falls  on  Mr.  Mills.  Now  the  question  is,  whether  any  thing  can 
be  done,  by  means  of  my  Mexican  scrip,  or  otherwise.  I  would 
not  trouble  you  too  much  about  my  affairs ;  but  I  cannot  well 
stay  here,  unless  I  get  into  a  condition  in  which  I  can  "  breathe 
more  freely."  Think  of  these  things  at  a  leisure  moment. 

Yrs,  D.  W. 

1  Commodore  Stockton  wrote  a  long  letter  in  reply,  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin.    He  was  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  proposed  the  fol 
lowing  measures.     1.  A  declarative  act  that  the  Constitution  gives  no  power  to  the 
general  government  to  act  on  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery,  either  with  respect  to 
its  existence  in  the  States,  the  territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia.     2.  The  most 
efficient  act  that  can  be  framed  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  rela 
tion  to  fugitive  slaves.     3.  That  California,  in  consideration  of  the  peculiar  circum 
stances,  in  her  case,  be  admitted  without  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  that  part  of 
her  Constitution  which  relates  to  slavery. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

3  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by   Mr.   Franklin 
Haven. 
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Mar.  13.  P.  S.  I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  rec'd  this  morn 
ing.  We  shall  have  a  fight,  with  abolitionists,  under  the  lead  I 
fear  of  Mr.  Seward ;  and  a  fight,  too,  with  the  violent  party  of 
the  South  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  But  I  shall  stand  on 
the  principles  of  my  speech,  to  the  end ;  &  we  shall  beat  them, 
&  the  Union  party  will  triumph.  Tell  Peter  Harvey  not  to  de 
spond.  If  necessary,  I  will  take  the  stump  in  every  village  in 
New  England.  We  will  put  the  disorganizes  down,  if  we  can. 

Yrs  D.  W. 


THE  DEATH   OF   MR.   CALHOUN. 

To  J.  P.  Healey.1 

WASHINGTON,  April  2.  1850. 

DEAB  MR.  HEALEY,  —  This  note  of  $400.  I  know  about.  To 
pay  it,  I  now  send  a  check  on  Merchts  Bank  for  $50  ;  &  a  check 
on  the  Bank  of  Washington  for  $350,  for  which  please  ask  Mr. 
May  to  give  you  cash. 

The  note  of  $250  I  do  not  know  about.  It  is  probably  some 
thing  originating  here.  I  cannot  say,  but  shall  inquire  today. 
I  enclose  a  check  on  Merchts  Bank  for  $250  so  that  if  the  note 
be  not  recalled,  or  otherwise  provided  for,  you  may  pay  it. 
We  have  a  beautiful  spring  day.  It  is  the  day  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
funeral.  It  brings  to  my  mind  the  saying  of  that  sensual  and 
heartless  wretch,  Louis  the  15.  One  of  his  mistresses,  Madame 
Pompadour,  to  whom  he  had  been  very  much  attached,  but  whom 
he  forsook,  for  some  other,  died.  On  the  morning  of  her  funeral, 
looking  out  of  his  window,  as  he  rose,  he  said,  "  Madame  Pompa 
dour  will  have  a  fine  day  of  it." 

Mr.  Calhoun's  death  has  certainly  produced  a  strong  impres 
sion.  He  has  been  in  public  life  so  long,  that  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people  have  no  recollection  of  any  Congress  without  him. 
South  Carolina  can  hardly  supply  his  place.  D.  W. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.2 
IN  COURT,  Wednesday  |  past  2  [April  3,  1850.]  8 

MY  DEAR  SON, —  I  have  reed  yrs,  &  will  send  1000  speeches  by 
Express  tomorrow. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  collection  of  Hon.  George 
F.  Hoar. 

2  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Web 
ster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

'  The  date  has  been  endorsed  by  another  hand. 
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Private  The  Senate  has  voted  to  send  a  Comee  with  Calhoun's 
remains  to  Charleston.  Of  course,  I  shall  be  much  pressed  to  be 
one.  Should  I  go?  think  of  it,  two  days^  &  say  little  to  any 
body,  &  then  send  me  a  Telegraphic  Dispatch  saying  "Aye"  or 
"No."  But  think  deep.  Yrs  D.  W. 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

WASHINGTON,  April  8.  50 

DEAR  F.  — I  shall  not  go  [to]  the  South,  on  the  whole.  First, 
because  it  might  be  thought  I  was  carrying  my  Southern  courtesy 
too  far,  considering  my  age  &  station :  Second,  because  I  should 
hear  a  great  deal  of  commendation  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  particular 
opinions,  in  which  I  could  not  concur,  &  to  which  I  could  not  de 
cently  reply :  Third,  because  I  shall  [find]  no  better  time  to  go 
home. 

If  I  am  well,  &  nothing  happens,  I  shall  be  with  you,  sooner 
than  you  expect.  I  shall  go  right  down  to  Marshfield,  &  if  I  stay 
at  all  in  Boston,  shall  stay  on  my  return.  Yrs  D.  W. 

Is  there  any  objection  to  my  coming  now  ?  or  soon  ? 

I  mean  to  get  the  answer  off  tomorrow. 

I®01  Private  $  confidential.  There  are  rumors,  rather  serious, 
of  a  change  in  the  Cabinet  quoad  Clayton  $  Crawford.  Silence  I 


MASSACHUSETTS  POLITICS. 

To  W.  P.  Mangum.1 

BOSTON  May  1.  '50 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Things  are  pretty  well  here,  &  are  getting 
better  fast.  It  is  lucky  I  came,  before  the  Legislature  broke  up. 
The  two  Houses  passed  some  flat  &  foolish  Resolutions,  mainly 
thro'  fear  of  their  Constituents,  but  showed  their  real  feelings,  on 
the  direct  motion  to  instruct  me.  They  are  coming  to  see  me,  all 
of  them,  some  evening  this  week.  A  little  time  is  quite  important 
to  me,  here,  just  now.  I  have  not  yet  been  to  Marshfield. 

If  it  could  be  done  without  inconvenience,  I  should  be  glad  the 
Report  of  the  Comee  of  13.  might  await  my  arrival.  Inform  me, 
if  necessary,  by  Telegraph,  of  your  progress. 

I  should  be  glad,  also,  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  vote  on 
Mr  Bradbury's  Resolutions  should  be  deferred. 

We  have  very  fine  weather  at  last. 

Yrs  very  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  Lenox  Branch. 
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THE  LOPEZ   EXPEDITION. 

To  R.  M.  Blatchford.1 

WASHINGTON,  May  26,  1860,  Sunday,  Twelve  o'clock. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  We  are  all  quite  delighted  to  hear  such  good 
news  from  Mary.  How  I  should  like  to  be  in  Fourteenth  Street, 
to  join  in  her  welcome  ! 

I  suppose  she  must  have  come  along  with  General  Lopez ! 2  Did 
I  not  lay  down  the  law  in  that  matter  in  pretty  good  time  ? 

You  do  not  read  every  thing;  but  you  may  read  this  speech 
some  leisure  hour. 

There  is  some  historical  matter  in  it.  We  are  all  well,  and  so 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis. 

Mary  Scott  is  with  us  for  a  week  or  two. 

Yours  always  truly,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


PRESIDENT  TAYLOR'S  CABINET. 

To  J.  Prescott  Hall? 

WASHINGTON,  May  18th  '50. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  love  you  sincerely,  and  always  receive  what 
you  say  not  only  kindly  but  thankfully.  I  feel  neither  indifferent, 
or  distant  towards  our  good  President.  He  is  an  honest  man,  and 
a  good  Whig,  and  I  wish  well  to  his  administration,  for  his  sake 
and  the  country's.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  He  never  consults  me 
nor  asks  my  advice  nor  does  any  one  of  his  cabinet  except  Mr. 
Meredith.  His  cabinet  was  wholly  formed  originally  without  ask 
ing  any  opinion  of  mine,  and  while  some  are  friendly  enough  others 
are  cross-grained  towards  me  and  excessively  jealous.  I  shall 
support  cordially  the  President's  measures  whenever  I  can ;  but  I 
have  been  in  public  life  some  time  longer  than  the  President,  or 
any  of  his  advisers,  and  suppose  I  shall  not  be  much  blamed,  if  on 
great  public  questions,  I  feel  as  much  confidence  in  my  own  judg 
ment  as  I  do  in  theirs.  Personally  I  esteem  the  President,  and 
like  him  very  well.  But  I  cannot,  like  Mr.  Truman  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Seward,  swing  my  arms  in  the  Senate,  and  proclaim  myself  a 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  IT.  p.  444. 

2  General  Lopez  had  been  repulsed  from  Cuba  and  had  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

8  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection. 
It  bears  no  address,  but  the  name  of  J.  Prescott  Hall  has  been  written  on  the  back. 
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champion  for  the  Administration,  in  regard  to  all  it  has  done,  does 
now,  or  hereafter  may,  could,  should  or  would  do.  The  truth  is, 
my  Dear  Sir,  that  with  a  good  deal  of  regard  for  some  members 
of  the  cabinet,  the  country  has  not  confidence  in  it,  as  a  whole, 
nor  has  the  Whig  party.  Hence  I  fear  that  the  Administration  is 
doomed,  and  the  Whig  party  doomed  with  it.  Nevertheless,  I 
shall  do  all  I  can  to  avert  the  catastrophe. 

My  Dear  Sir  you  have  some  times  very  hot  fires  at  the  Astor. 
Throw  this  letter  immediately  into  the  very  hottest  of  them. 

Yours,  D.  W. 


CALIFORNIA  AND   FREE  TRADE. 
To  W.  W.  G-reenough.1 

WASHINGTON.  May  18  '50 

DEAR  SIR,  —  As  to  what  I  said  of  the  sympathies  of  California, 
at  the  dinner  at  the  Revere,  I  suppose  I  was  referring  to  the  Gen 
tlemen  sent  here  to  represent  her  in  the  Senate,  who  are  both,  you 
know,  Southern  men. 

But  nevertheless,  I  confess  I  am  a  little  fearful  that  when  Cali 
fornia  becomes  one  of  the  family  of  the  U.  S.  her  position  &  her 
pursuits  will  be  likely  to  lead  her  to  adopt  broader  notions  of  Free 
Trade  than  may  comport  with  the  prosperity  of  New  England. 

Yrs  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 


THE  ADMISSION  OF  TEXAS. 
To  Mr. .2 

WASHINGTON,  May,  1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  It  is  difficult  to  beat  the  truth  into  men's  heads. 
Mr. 's  is  as  hard  as  the  rest.  There  is  no  inconsistency  be 
tween  my  late  speech  and  any  thing  said  in  my  speech  in  1845. 

Before  the  act  of  December,  1845,  passed,  every  thing  was  open, 
and  unsettled.  After  the  act,  every  thing  was  settled.  Before,  all 
was  arguable  ;  after,  all  was  concluded  by  positive  law. 

This  is  the  whole  of  it.     Do  please  write  one  column  "  opening 

up"  the  matter  to  the  comprehension  of  such  men  as  Mr. . 

Pound  hard  upon  the  enormous  thickness  of  their  skulls. 

Yours,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection. 

2  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  Life  of  Webster,  by  George 
Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  pp.  421-422. 
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To  Mr. . 

WASHINGTON,  May  24, 1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  ...  The  resolutions  of  March,  1845,  contem 
plated  a  further  action  of  Congress.  The  contract  for  the  admis 
sion  of  Texas  was  not  an  executed  contract,  a  consummated  contract, 
till  the  resolution  of  December,  1845,  had  passed  Congress,  and 
been  approved.  An  "  overture  "  had  been  made ;  it  had  been  ac 
cepted  ;  still  it  all  rested  in  contract,  in  agendo,  till  the  Final  Act. 

A  man  makes  an  "  overture  "  to  sell  his  estate,  and  make  the  reg 
ular  deed.  His  "  overture  "  is  accepted ;  but  still  the  business  is  not 
finished,  the  thing  is  not  done,  till  the  conveyance  is  actually  made. 

The  manner  in  which  this  transaction  was  considered  may  ap 
pear  from  this.  Thirteen  Whig  members  of  the  Senate,  of  whom 
Mr.  Webster  was  one,  felt  quite  at  liberty  to  vote  against  the  reso 
lution  of  December  29, 1845 ;  but  no  one  of  them  would  now  say 
that  the  resolution  of  1845  left  any  thing  open,  or  undecided,  de 
batable,  disputable,  or  in  any  way  avoidable.  For  instance,  see 
Mr.  Phelps's  vote.  [Senator  from  Vermont.]  It  may  be  well  to 
look  at  Mr.  Folk's  annual  message,  December,  1845.  Yours  truly, 
and  thanks  to  the  fair  transcriber,  D.  WEBSTER. 


CONCILIATION  AND   COMPROMISE. 
To  Peter  Harvey.1 

WASHINGTON  May  29.  1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  Courier,  and  the  Daily  Advertiser,  should 
lose  no  time  in  coining  out  decidedly,  in  favor  of  some  plan  of 
adjustment  and  settlement.  They  should,  at  first,  take  strong 
ground  against  carrying  on  the  foolish  controversy  about  Slavery 
in  New  Mexico  further,  and  should  rebuke  such  politicians  as 
Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Hale  with  emphasis.  They  may  be  assured 
that  the  side  of  Union  and  conciliation  is  getting  to  be  the  strong 
side.  Mr.  Linus  Childs  of  Lowell,  is  here,  and  he  is  as  strong  as 
a  lion  in  favor  of  a  compromise.  He  talks  to  the  Massachusetts 
members  strong ;  and  has  written  for  other  Massachusetts  men  to 
come  on,  and  join  him. 

It  is  just  as  I  knew  it  would  be,  with  the  Whig  Senators  of  the 
South.  They  will  not  give  a  single  vote  for  the  Tariff  until  this 
Slavery  business  is  settled.  A  very  leading  individual  among 
them,  told  Mr.  Childs  yesterday,  that  so  far  as  depended  on  him, 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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and  his  friends,  the  Lowell  Mills  might  and  should  all  stop,  unless 
the  North  quit  this  violence  of  abuse  and  showed  a  disposition 
to  be  reasonable  in  the  present  existing  questions.  I  believe  I 
told  you  this  a  month  ago. 

Depend  upon  it  our  Northern  members  are  getting  into  a  tight 
place.  If  they  defeat  a  compromise,  their  responsibility  will  be 
great.  If  they  oppose  it  and  it  still  should  succeed,  they  will  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  Peace  makers.  I  believe  Mr.  Childs  tells 
them  some  plain  truths.  I  write  again  soon.  We  have  no  Boston 
Mail  this  morning.  Yrs  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Peter  Harvey.1 

WASHINGTON.  June  2  :  /50 

DEAR  SIR,  — I  wrote  you  this  morning,  &  now  have  your  letter 
of  Friday.  The  Editor  of  the  Courier  is  all  right,  in  his  general 
idea ;  let  him  come  out,  clear  &  strong,  &  follow  the  matter  up. 
He  will  thereby,  gain  readers,  &  friends.  All  our  friends,  who 
can  write,  ought  to  aid  him,  if  he  should  need  aid.  But  he  writes 
very  well,  himself. 

Mr.  Stuart's  pamphlet  is  here,  &  we  have  read  80  pages  of  it.  It 
is  capital,  capital.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  productions, 
of  our  time,  &  I  think  will  make  a  great  &  durable  impression  on 
this  generation.  Abolition  cannot  stand  before  it.  He  must  get 
a  copy-right,  &  the  work  ought  to  be  published,  in  thousands  & 
hundreds  of  thousands.  I  s'd  in  my  letter  this  morning,  that  we 
are  in  a  crisis :  We  are  so,  if  "  conciliation  "  makes  no  progress. 
I  do  not  know  how  even  the  appropriation  bills  for  the  support  of 
the  Govt  are  to  be  got  thro.  Will  not  the  Whigs  of  Mass  think 
of  this  ?  Yrs  D  WEBSTER 


THE   BOSTON  ATLAS. 

To  G-eorge  Ticknor? 

WASHINGTON,  June  1,  1860. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  effusion  of  the  Atlas,  of  which  you  sent  me 
a  slip,  may  receive  an  effectual  reply. 

1  From  the  original  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  pp.  426-427.     This  letter 
and  that  of  June  3  were  published  by  Mr.  Curtis  as  addressed  to  "  Mr of  Bos 
ton,"  and  that  of  June  14  as  written  "  To  the  Same  Gentleman."    The  original  letter 
is,  however,  in  the  Greenough  Collection,  and  it  is  addressed  to  George  Ticknor. 
The  letter  of  June  3,  printed  from  a  draft,  was  also  doubtless  addressed  to  Mr.  Tick 
nor,  all  these  letters  furnishing  suggestions  for  articles  in  the  Courier  in  reply  to 
the  Atlas  attacks. 
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The  Atlas  complains  that  I  speak  derogatorily  of  Massachusetts, 
and  deride  her  for  shedding  tears  over  Pennsylvania  wrongs,  etc., 
etc. 

Now  two  things  : 

1.  My  remarks,  from  their  nature,  were  applicable  to  the  aboli 
tionists  and  fanatics  of  Massachusetts,  and  were  so  intended. 

2.  But  Massachusetts,  as  a  State,  is  answerable  for  what  she 
does  as  a  State.     And  what  has  she  done  ?     Let  us  see.     The  act 
of  Congress  for  the  reclamation  of  slaves  was  passed  in  1793.    All 
her  eminent  men  in  Congress  at  that  day  cordially  concurred  in 
it.     For  forty  years  and  more  they  obeyed  its  injunctions,  without 
complaint. 

At  last,  in  1843,  she  passed  a  law,  making  it  penal  in  her  offi 
cers  and  magistrates  to  obey  the  commands  of  this  act  of  Con 
gress  ;  and  thus  deprived  the  owners  of  all  remedy  whatever,  for 
the  recovery  of  their  fugitive  slaves.  By  this  penal  act  of  the 
State,  the  Constitution  and  the  law  of  Congress  both  became,  in 
Massachusetts,  a  dead  letter.  Massachusetts,  then,  herself,  dis 
turbed  a  state  of  things  which  had  continued  for  half  a  century, 
nearly,  without  complaint.  And  what  led  her  to  do  this  ?  No 
case  of  illegality,  inhumanity,  or  cruelty,  had  occurred.  No  slave 
had  been  unjustly  reclaimed.  No  actual  injury  or  oppression  had 
taken  place. 

But  agitation  had  arisen  —  theoretic,  fanatical,  and  fantastical 
agitation  —  and  under  a  loud  cry  of  antislavery  led  away  silly 
women  and  sillier  men,  who  formed  a  considerable  party,  and 
both  the  great  parties  strove  to  see  which  could  win  this  third 
party  by  the  greatest  yielding  to  its  clamor  and  its  nonsense. 
This  ought  to  be  presented  as  the  real  causa  causans  of  the  Mas 
sachusetts  act  of  1843. 

Now  it  should  be  put  strongly  to  the  Atlas  to  say  why  this  law 
was  passed  ?  What  new  grievance  had  sprung  up  under  the  act 
of  Congress  ?  If  the  Massachusetts  law  had  not  been  passed,  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  of  any 
further  legislation  by  Congress.  It  was  her  own  legislation  which 
made  further  legislation  by  Congress  indispensable. 

If  this  be  put  home  to  the  Atlas,  it  can  make  no  decent  answer. 
You  know,  it  never  attempted  any  answer  to  your  former  article, 
respecting  this  State  law,  and  its  effects  upon  the  act  of  1793. 

The  Atlas  asks,  if  the  cases  of  reclamation  be  so  few,  where  is 
the  necessity  for  a  new  law  ?  The  answer  is,  because  Massachu- 
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setts  has  done  away  with  the  old  law  altogether,  and  left  the  case 
wholly  without  any  provision  at  all. 

But  now,  let  me  say  something,  which  is  true,  and  perhaps  the 
AtlaS)  if  it  replies,  will  let  out,  but  which  it  may  not  be  expedient 
for  you,  in  your  article,  to  bring  out.  John  Davis  told  me,  the 
other  day,  that  this  act  of  Massachusetts  was  passed  to  retaliate  on 
South  Carolina  for  her  law  for  the  imprisonment  of  free  blacks.  I 
think  the  law  was  passed  tempore  Marcus  Morton  ;  but  that  it  had 
been  talked  of,  and  perhaps  recommended,  the  year  before,  reg- 
nante  John  Davis.  This  should  be  looked  into.  The  debates  in 
the  Legislature,  and  the  party  votes,  etc.,  etc.,  should  be  hunted  up. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Atlas  has  now  given  you  an  opportunity 
for  two  columns  of  pretty  conclusive  matter ;  and  much  better 
than  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  the  people  of  Newburyport.  Pray  lay 
out  your  strength  upon  it. 

Mr.  [Edward]  Curtis  and  I,  and  our  wives,  taking  advantage  of 
a  recess  in  the  Senate  for  three  or  four  days,  are  going  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  Winchester,  and  return,  perhaps  by  Charlottesville.  Give 
our  love  to  the  ladies.  I  suppose  you  will  soon  be  by  the  sea-side. 

Yours  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 

P.  S.  —  If  the  Atlas  shall  answer,  setting  forth  the  real  cause  of 
passing  the  Massachusetts  act,  then  this  defender  of  Massachusetts 
will  place  her  in  a  remarkable  attitude. 

To  G-eorge  TicJcnor.1 

IN  THE  SENATE,  Monday,  June  3 :  /50 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  Courier  article  of  Saturday  is  admirable 
indeed.  I  have  already  heard  it  spoken  of  highly,  here.  Let  the 
Editor  follow  up  his  hand. 

The  Atlas  whines,  and  growls,  and  abuses  people.  It  reasons 
nothing,  it  argues  nothing.  It  only  rails  at  Mr.  Webster.  It 
denies  no  fact,  it  controverts  no  matter  of  law.  "  An  old  whig  " 
is  dead  and  buried.  There  is  no  discussion  in  its  columns,  no 
information  communicated  to  its  readers,  no  fair  opposition  to 
other  men's  opinions.  But  it  rails  and  rails.  Its  present  topic 
seems  to  be,  that  Mr.  Webster's  Newburyport  letter  contains 
matters  derogatory  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  He 
derides  the  State,  and  holds  her  up  to  the  reproach  of  other  States ; 
and  she  must  be  defended. 

1  From  the  draft,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  not  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  but  signed  by  him. 
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God  keep  the  poor  old  Commonwealth,  if  the  defence  of  her 
character  and  conduct,  is  to  rest  on  the  Atlas ! 

Mr.  Webster  assaulting  the  honor  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Atlas  defending  her !  Who  would  not  hasten  to  the  scene,  and 
look  on,  to  see  the  end  of  such  a  contest. 

Now,  according  to  our  apprehension,  Mr.  Webster  has  never 
said  one  word,  derogatory  to  the  character  of  Massachusetts. 
He  has  too  much  respect  for  himself,  if  not  for  the  State,  to  do 
any  such  thing.  The  State  has  honored  Mr.  Webster.  It  is 
generally  thought,  we  believe,  that  he  has  not  dishonored  her. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  efforts  of  the  Atlas  will  shake  the  con 
fidence  of  either  of  them,  for  the  other. 

Yrs  always  D.  WEBSTER 

To  George  Ticknor.1 

IN  THB  SENATE,  June  13,  1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Mr.  Mann's  second  letter  is  sufficiently  dis 
ingenuous,  and  remarkably  feeble.  The  Atlas,  I  see,  regards  it 
as  "  conclusive."  It  will  be  "  conclusive,"  I  think,  with  sensible 
men,  on  the  fairness  and  ability  of  the  writer. 

I  am  writing  a  letter  to  the  good  people  on  the  Kennebec,  in 
answer  to  one  from  them.  In  this  I  may  bestow  three  words 
on  Mr.  Mann,  or  I  may  not.  I  must  leave  him,  in  effect,  to 
friends  in  Massachusetts.  I  would  be  glad  you  would  pay  your 
respects  to  him,  if  you  can  find  a  place  in  his  letter  solid  enough 
to  strike.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  any  blows  upon  it  would 
be  like  attempting  to  knock  a  feather-bed  out  of  the  way  by  a 
sledge-hammer.  .  .  .  Puff  him  off,  by  a  breath,  if  you  can  bestow 
a  few  idle  hours  upon  such  a  person. 

The  letter,  now  in  circulation  in  Massachusetts,  will  undoubt 
edly  produce  a  good  impression  here.  How  far  it  may  affect 
votes,  we  shall  see.  Certainly,  no  such  paper  was  expected  here. 

Nobody  from  New  England,  so  far,  has  given  me  the  succor  of 
his  vote.  No  matter.  Sometimes  a  single  man  may  do  some 
thing.  Do  you  remember  a  rather  laughable  argument,  used  by 
President  Wheelock,  to  prove  that  the  trustees  of  the  college 
ought  to  have  no  power,  and  that  the  president  should  have  all  — 
all  great  things,  he  insisted,  had  been  done  always  by  a  single 
mind.  "  It  was  Jason,"  said  he,  "  who  stole  the  Golden  Fleece, 
it  was  Hercules  who  slew  the  Lernaean  tiger,  and  the  Erymau- 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  VoL  II.  p.  428. 
VOL.  iv.  —  35 
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thian  boar ! "  But  as  for  me,  I  shall  seize  on  no  golden  fleece, 
though  I  may  be  obliged  to  encounter  some  Lernasan  and  some 
Erymanthian  animals. 

I  write  this  while  General  Houston  is  speaking  loud,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Benton,  who  spoke  louder,  on  the  Texan  part  of  the  Com 
promise  Bill.  I  made  a  short  speech,  this  morning — look  for  it 
in  the  National  Intelligencer.  If  correctly  reported,  you  will  see 
in  it  a  matter  stated  that  a  little  chokes  some  people. 

Yours,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  George  Ticknor.1 

IN  THE  SENATE,  June  14, 1850. 

Mr  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  received  yours  of  the  12th.  "Mr. 
Mann's  last"  is  multum  in  parvo.  He  is  put  in  a  mouse  trap. 
The  article  on  the  Clergy  is  excellent,  and  will  do  good. 

There  are  two  topics,  each  of  which  requires  an  article  from 
your  pen  before  you  say  "  Finis." 

1st.  The  Atlas,  and  other  Whig  papers,  who  find  fault  with  my 
speech,  have  used,  always,  general  terms  —  they  "  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  W."  "  The  people  of  Massachusetts  differ  from  Mr. 
W."  Mr.  Webster's  propositions  are  new,  and  startling,  and  dis 
satisfactory.  Now  all  this  requires  to  be  soberly  considered. 
Why  do  not  those  who  complain,  state  some  point,  in  law,  or 
fact,  on  which  they  can  show  Mr.  W.  wrong  ?  Why  do  they  not, 
somewhere,  confute  Mr.  Webster  ?  Why  do  they  not  meet  him, 
face  to  face,  and  enter  into  argument,  or  discussion  ? 

1.  Let  it  be  shown  he  is  wrong  in  law, 

2.  or  wrong  in  fact, 

3.  or  guilty  of  some  clearly  made  out  inconsistency. 

2d.  The  evil  begins  now  to  be  felt  of  making  so  many  new 

states,  free  or  slave.     Please  read  my  speech  of  23d  of  March, 

1848,  which  I  send  you.    You  will  see  some  important  suggestions 

in  it,  I  think,  and  some  little  prophecy,  not  yet  refuted  by  events. 

Dicente  yrs  truly,  D.  WEBSTER. 


THE  FUGITIVE   SLAVE   BILL. 

y<?  Peter  Harvey.2 

IN  SENATE,  2  o'clock  Tuesday  [Jane  4,  1850] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  You  will  see  by  the  Intelligencer,  that  I  have 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection. 
a  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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laid  my  proposed  "fugitive  Slave  Bill"  before  the  Senate.  It  is 
printed  in  word  and  letter,  just  as  it  was,  when  lying  in  ray  Desk 
the  day  I  made  my  speech.  I  sent  my  letter  to  the  Gentlemen  of 
Medford,  yesterday. 

Mr.  Stuart's  Book  has  arrived,  and  I  have  read  a  part  of  it. 
If  I  do  not  mistake,  it  will  make  a  great  impression  on  the  public 
mind. 

I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  run  up  to  Harper's  ferry  about  Thurs 
day,  but  it  is  uncertain.  Yrs  D  WEBSTER 


THE  NEW  YORK   WHIGS  AND   GENERAL  TAYLOR'S 
NOMINATION. 

To  Thurlow  Weed.1 

WASHINGTON  June  9.  1850 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Your  kind  and  friendly  letter,  addressed  to  me 
at  Canandaigua,  was  returned  to  Albany,  and  placed  in  my  hands, 
while  sitting  at  Dinner. 

I  gave  it  to  my  man,  who  mislaid  it  and  it  was  not  looked  up 
until  after  my  return  to  this  city. 

I  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  dine,  and  should  have  been 
happy,  had  I  not  been  engaged  otherwise,  to  have  met  at  your 
house,  with  the  officers  of  the  State  Government  of  New  York. 

I  have  met  the  Governor,  the  Secretary,  the  Comptroller  &c. 
in  public  life,  have  always  acted  with  them,  and  always  enter 
tained,  and  still  entertain  for  them  all,  high  regard.  Whether 
anybody  in  or  out  of  New  York  would  be  scandalized  by  my  asso 
ciation  with  those  gentlemen  at  your  table,  is  a  matter  into  the 
probability  of  which,  I  should  not  enquire. 

I  regret  my  dear  Sir,  that  your  relations  with  the  Administra 
tion,  are  not  more  confidential  and  cordial.  But  so  far  as  this 
want  of  cordiality  arises  from  occurrences,  personal  or  local,  in 
by  gone  times  and  happening  between  you  and  others,  you  may 
be  quite  well  assured,  that  1  do  not  partake  in  it.  I  am  happy 
to  learn  what  you  say  of  your  respect  to  myself.  You  are  well 
aware  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  and  your  friends,  especially  those  of 
them  who  live  in  the  city,  were  Gentlemen,  in  whom  I  placed 
unbounded  trust,  personal  and  political,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
nomination  of  Genl  Taylor.  It  would  not  be  frank  in  me,  not  to 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 
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say,  that  the  lead  taken  in  that  proceeding  in  the  city  of  New 
York  gave  me  dissatisfaction  and  uneasiness.  But  I  cherish 
no  resentments,  and  shall  be  happy,  happy  indeed,  if  things  shall 
take  such  a  turn,  as  that  we  think  alike,  and  act  together  here 
after.  Alienation  and  differences,  and  distrust,  between  me  and 
my  old  New  York  friends,  have  caused  me  more  regret  than 
almost  any  other  political  occurrences. 

I  pray  you  to  present  me  to  your  friends  about  you,  and  be 
lieve  me  with  regard  truly  yours,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


THE  COMPROMISE  BILL. 

To  Samuel  Lawrence.* 

Monday  June  10,  '50.    IN  THE  SENATE,  11  o'clock. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  thank  you  kindly  &  heartily,  for  your  en 
couraging  letters.  I  do  hope  you  will  go  straight  a-head.  It  is 
certain  —  quite  certain  —  that  if  Massachusetts  members  would 
cooperate,  the  Compromise  Bill  would  pass,  and  I  fully  believe, 
that  with  their  concurrence,  wd  put  down  abolitionism  effectually. 
Thus  far  I  have  not  one  concurring  vote  from  Massachusetts.  I 
regret  this  much,  but  hope  I  may  be  able  to  stand,  though  I  stand 
alone.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  stand  till  I  fall.  I  shall  not  sit 
down. 

The  prospect  has  much  improved,  within  the  last  8  days.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Child  is  moving.  He  is  a  strong  man.  I 
shall  write  you  daily.  Yours  truly 

DANL  WEBSTER. 
To  Samuel  Lawrence? 

June  18,  1850 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  It  is  the  opinion  at  the  White  House,  today, 
that  the  Compromise  Bill  will  become  a  law.  I  cannot  say  myself 
what  the  result  may  be.  The  Mass.  Delegation  could  settle  the 
whole  question,  this  day. 

I  have  read  the  letter  from  Lawrence,  signed  by  300  good  men. 
I  hope,  (with  Mr.  Hudson's  permission),  that  the  business  will  go 
on,  as  fast  as  may  be  convenient ;  for  this  is  the  very  moment. 

Should  not  the  papers  be  sent  to  others  of  the  Delegation,  and 
not  to  me  ?  Do  not  mention  what  I  have  said  about  the  White 
House.  Yrs  D.  W. 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  copies  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 

2  The  copy  is  endorsed  in  another  hand :  "  Postmarked  June  18  [1850]." 
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To  Franklin  Haven.1 

WASHINGTON,  July  4,  1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIB, — We  are  worrying  along  here,  as  well  as  we  can, 
under  a  hot  sun,  and  with  difficult  work  on  hand.  The  vote  in 
the  Senate  will  be  close,  and  I  hardly  dare  say  which  way  I  think 
it  will  turn.  In  the  Senate  yesterday,  it  was  rather  thought  we 
had  a  majority.  Mr.  Bradbury  has  returned  from  Maine.  He  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Bill,  and  would  gladly  have  voted  for  it, 
but  for  the  ridiculous  resolutions  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Maine,  last  week.  He  says  nobody  approved  them ;  but  that  they 
were  passed  to  catch  a  few  abolition  votes.  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
need  Mr.  Bradbury's  aid,  and  not  receive  it.  Mr.  John  Davis, 
and  Mr.  Upham  have  made  the  most  bitter  speeches,  against  the 
whole  South,  and  have  very  much  exasperated  the  feeling  of  those 
who  wish  to  act  with  us.2 

I  expect  Mr.  Trueman  Smith3  will  sing  the  same  tune. 

We  labor  under  two  great  disadvantages.  The  first  is,  that 
many  members  do  not  wish  to  vote  against  the  President's  Plan. 
He  seems  to  have  more  feeling  on  the  subject  than  I  can  well 
account  for,  and  I  believe  some  members  of  his  Administration 
take  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  defeat  the  compromise. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Clay  with  all  his  talents,  is  not  a  good 
leader,  for  want  of  temper.  He  is  irritable,  impatient,  and  occa 
sionally  overbearing;  and  drives  people  off. 

We  shall  now  not  get  the  question  this  week.  Before  the  vote 
on  the  ingrossment  is  taken,  I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
The  Mass,  members  in  the  House  feel  badly ;  but  I  doubt  if  any 
one  of  them  will  throw  off  the  shackles,  and  give  an  independent 
vote. 

The  Atlas  seems  incapable  of  stating  anything  truly.  Its  false 
hoods  respecting  Mr.  Lawrence's  nomination  may  make  it  neces 
sary  to  give  particulars ;  which  I  regret,  as  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  anything  published,  which  should  not  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  L. 
or  his  friends.  Yrs.  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

I  hope  our  friend  Harvey  is  well. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Franklin  Haven. 

2  Senators  from  Massachusetts  and  Vermont.    Mr.  Davis  of  Massachusetts  spoke 
in  the  debate  on  the  Compromise  Bill,  June  14,  1850,  and  Mr.  William  Upham  of 
Vermont,  July  1,  1850.     The  speeches  are  reported  in  the  Congressional  Globe, 
Vol.  XXII.,  Part  II. 

8  A  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
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WASHINGTON  AFFAIRS. 
To  E.  M.  Blatchford.1 

WASHINGTON  Saturday  morning  June  15.  50 

DR  SIR,— -If  you  look  into  the  Intelligencer  of  this  morning 
you  will  see  what  I  think  of  the  "  let  alone  policy,"  as  applied  to 
New  Mexico.  It  is  very  hot  weather.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  stay 
in  today,  read  Lord  Bacon's  Essays,  dine  on  a  little  piece  of  salt 
pork,  &  new  beans  &  drink  a  little  claret  &  water. 

Three  months  ago,  Mr  Jaudon  gave  an  order,  which  did  not 
happen  to  be  executed,  for  a  little  Port  wine  to  be  sent  to  me. 

A  little  Port  &  wine  &  water  is  a  useful  tonic,  in  hot  weather. 

The  quarrel  between  Mr  Clay  &  Mr  Ben  ton  was  bad  enough. 
I  am  resolved  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  things,  if  I  can. 

Are  you  all  in  14th  Street  ?  &  all  well  ? 

Yrs  cordially  DANL  WEBSTER 


THE   SEVENTH   OF  MARCH   SPEECH. 

To  Citizens  of  New  York? 

WASHINGTON  June  19,  1850 

GENTLEMEN,  —  Your  letter  has  been  received  and  read  with 
very  strongly  excited  feelings.  The  terms  in  which  your  appro 
bation  of  my  speech  of  the  7th  March  is  expressed,  are  so  warm, 
and  so  mingled  with  sentiments  of  personal  regard,  that  when  I 
look  at  the  names  of  the  persons  who  have  given  utterance  to 
those  sentiments,  I  feel  that  what  will  become  me  most  is,  to 
confine  my  answer  to  the  expression  of  my  profound  thanks,  and 
to  the  assurance,  that  your  letter  will  be  treasured  up  among 
those  memorials  of  respect  which  are  to  be  most  cordially  cher 
ished  by  me  to  the  end  of  life.  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  highly 
obliged  fellow  citizen  and  obedient  servant  DANIEL  WEBSTER 

To  Rev.  Hubbard  Winslow.B 

WASHINGTON,  June  23.  1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  quite  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  and 
encouraging  letter.  What  is  to  come  of  the  present  commotions 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  Lenox  Branch. 

2  From  the  Boston  Traveller,  June  27,  1850.    Addressed  "  To  Six  or  Eight  Hun 
dred  Gentlemen  of  New  York  City,  approving  Mr.  Webster's  Course." 

3  From  a  newspaper  clipping.    The  copy  was  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Bliss, 
Bangor,  Me. 
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in  men's  minds  I  cannot  foresee ;  but  my  own  convictions  of  duty 
are  fixed  and  strong,  and  I  shall  continue  to  follow  those  convic 
tions  without  faltering.  "  Nil  time,  nisi  male  f acere." 

Yours  with  true  regard,  DANIEL  WEBSTEK. 


THE  FILLMORE   CABINET. 

To  Millard  Fillmorel  ^ 

Sec.  of  State 

Do  ditto  Treas.         Mr.  Vintoii 
"       "     of  Int.         Mr  Graham 
*Do     "     War  Mr  Bates 

Do     "     Navy          Mr.  Conrad,  Graham 

P  M.  G  Mr  Pennington  Dayton 

Atty  Gen,  Mr  Crittenden 

*  This  will  come  near  being  a  North-Eastern  appointment,  &  is 
better,  I  think  on  that  account.  Mr  Bates  is  well  known  not  only 
to  the  People  of  Missouri  &  Iowa  and  I  believe  highly  respected 
by  the  Whigs  in  those  States.  This  point,  I  think,  is  better  than 
one  farther  South,  especially  if  there  shall  be  a  member  from 
Louisiana.  I  will  call  between  1  &  2  o'clock  D.  W. 


THE  APPOINTMENT   OF  POSTMASTER   GENERAL. 
To  Millard  Fillmore? 

Friday  4  o'clock  [July  19,  1850] 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  —  I  acknowledge  my  stupidity,  in  not  at  once 
appreciating  the  value  of  your  suggestion,  in  relation  to  giving 
the  P.  office  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Ruggles.  I  was  thinking  of  the  appoint 
ment  of  village  Postmasters,  and  little  interior  mail  routes,  <fcc.  &c. 

I  forgot  that  a  high  duty  of  that  officer  at  this  day  is  to  arrange 
communications  with  foreign  countries,  &  propose  large  plans,  or 
execute  them,  for  postal  intercourse  with  all  the  world,  I  believe 
he  is  the  very  man ;  &  I  have  reason  to  think  he  will  take  the 
office.  I  shall  see  you  before  six  o'clock. 

Yrs.  truly,  DANL  WEBSTER. 

I  know  him  to  be  entirely  independent  of  all  cliques. 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.    G.  J.  Abbot,  in  a  let 
ter  to  Fletcher  Webster,  states  that  the  memorandum  was  probably  written  July  11, 
1850. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  endorsed  by  G.  J.  Ab 
bot  :  "  Apparently  July  19,  1850.     G.  J.  A." 
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ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE. 

To  Franklin  Haven.1 
WASHINGTON,  July  21,  1850.     Sunday  morning,  6  o'clock. 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  —  You  probably  received  a  Telegraphic  despatch 
from  me  yesterday.  In  the  morning,  I  received  your  letter,  and 
one  from  Mr.  Mills,  and  one  from  Mr.  Harvey ;  and  I  thought  it 
better  to  decide,  at  once,  as  affairs  are  pressing,  and  as  the  Presi 
dent,  who  had  agreed  that  I  might  have  time  to  go  home,  before 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Mr.  Franklin 
Haven. 

Mr.  Webster's  relations  with  Mr.  Fillmore,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  some 
what  strained,  but  on  May  2,  1848,  the  latter  wrote  Mr.  Webster  the  following  ex 
planatory  letter,  which  is  printed  from  the  original,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society : 

ALBANY,  May  2d,  1848. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Your  private  note  of  the  24th  ult.  came  to  hand,  yesterday,  and 
I  avail  myself  of  the  first  leisure  moment  to  reply. 

You  can  not  have  had  more  cause  to  regret  the  coolness  that  has  some  time  ex 
isted  between  us  than  myself.  The  cause  of  it  I  never  suspected  until  informed  of  it 
by  our  mutual  and  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Fessenden,  some  four  years  since,  when  we 
accidentally  met  at  the  Astor  House.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  letter  to  which  you 
allude,  addressed  by  me  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  Ways  &  Means  to  you  as 
Secretary  of  State  which  you  deemed  (and  no  doubt  truly)  disrespectful.  I  trust 
you  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  nothing  of  the  kind  could  have  been  intended. 
My  duties  were  so  varied  and  laborious  that  I  was  compelled  to  entrust  to  the  clerk 
of  the  Committee  the  task  of  writing  the  letters  to  the  departments,  from  general 
directions.  He  generally  wrote  them  after  the  adjournment  of  the  committee  for 
the  morning  and  while  the  house  was  in  session,  and  brought  them  to  me  in  rny  seat 
for  my  signature.  I  had  seldom  time  to  do  more  than  sign  without  reading  them ; 
and  in  this  way  the  accident  must  have  occurred  of  sending  a  letter  which  never 
would  have  been  sent,  had  I  supposed  it  contained  a  word  or  phrase,  that  could  by 
any  possibility  have  been  tortured  into  seeming  disrespect. 

I  am  gratified  to  know  that  you  are  already  appraised  of  the  substance  of  what  I 
have  now  related,  and  to  be  assured  that  the  explanation  is  satisfactory  and  that  I 
still  enjoy  a  portion  of  your  respect  and  esteem,  which  I  can  assure  you  I  value 
very  highly. 

I  am  frank  to  say  there  is  no  man  in  the  nation  for  whom  I  have  entertained,  and 
still  entertain,  so  high  a  regard.  My  respect  has  bordered  upon  veneration,  and  my 
esteem  upon  admiration,  and  though  this  estrangement  to  which  you  allude,  has 
prevented  all  correspondence  and  intercourse,  yet  it  has  not  prevented  me  from  no 
ticing  and  admiring  your  uniform  high  and  statesmanlike  course  in  the  Senate  which 
has  uniformly  met  my  entire  approval. 

I  sympathize  most  deeply  in  your  domestic  afflictions,1  and  would  that  it  was  in 
my  power  to  offer  consolation,  but  that  must  come  from  a  higher  source. 

I  write  in  much  haste  without  time  to  copy  and  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself 
Your  devoted  friend  MILLARD  FILLMORB 

1  The  loss  of  his  children,  Major  Edward  Webster,  January  23,  1848,  and  Julia  Webster 
Appleton,  April  28,  1848. 
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deciding  whether  I  would  take  the  office  or  not,  felt  some  anxiety, 
nevertheless,  about  the  delay,  and  was  desirous,  that,  if  possible, 
I  should  accept  at  once.  He  behaved  in  the  most  handsome  man 
ner,  in  all  respects ;  and  when  the  proper  time  came,  sent  me 
word,  by  a  member  of  the  Senate,  offering  me  the  Dep't  of  State, 
and  desiring  me  to  come  to  his  House  at  once,  and  confer  on 
other  appointments.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  Cabinet,  in  all 
respects.  Mr.  Fillmore  is  exceedingly  cautious,  and  takes  time 
for  consideration  ;  but  he  is  not  wanting  in  firmness,  I  think,  and 
is  a  thorough  conservative  Whig. 

I  never  did  any  thing  more  reluctantly,  than  taking  the  office, 
which  I  have  taken.  From  the  time  of  Gen'l  Taylor's  death,  I 
supposed  it  might  be  offered,  and  pressed  hard  upon  me,  by  mem 
bers  of  Congress.  The  fear  rendered  my  nights  sleepless.  And 
the  truth  is,  I  was  so  much  urged,  on  all  hands,  that  resistance 
was  out  of  the  case,  except  upon  the  grounds,  which  the  letter 
received  yesterday  removed. 

The  old  Cabinet  quits  tomorrow,  and  I  suppose  the  new  will  be 
sworn  in,  on  Tuesday.  It  is  likely  enough  that  Mr.  Ewing  will 
be  immediately  appointed  to  the  Senate,  by  the  Gov'r  of  Ohio,  in 
Mr.  Corwin's  place.  Unfortunately,  the  Gov'r  of  Maryland  is  not 
of  our  politics.  I  write,  of  course,  to  Gov'r  Briggs,  and  shall  look 
with  interest  to  see  whom  he  may  send.  You  will  smile,  on  being 
informed,  that  there  were  some  N.  E.  Whigs  who  expressed  a  wish 
to  the  President,  that  I  might  not  be  appointed,  as  my  appoint 
ment  would  appear  to  be  an  approval  of  my  recent  course  in  Con 
gress,  and,  of  course,  more  or  less  of  a  censure  on  theirs.  But 
you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Winthrop  acted  in  the  most 
friendly,  open,  and  decided  manner.  He  behaved  like  a  man, 
throughout.  I  am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

F.  W.  left  Washington  last  Eve'.,  and  will  probably  be  in  Bos 
ton  when  you  receive  this. 


THE  COMPROMISE  BILL. 

To  G-eorge  Ticknor.1 

WASHINGTON,  July  28, 1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  I  have  felt  so  much  ashamed,  since  the  22d  of 
this  month,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  to  anybody.     But 
I  must  break  the  ice  at  some  time,  and  may  as  well  do  it  now.  .  .  . 
i  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  pp.  463-464. 
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I  have  just  now  corrected  the  proof  of  my  last  speech,  and 
shall  send  you  a  copy  in  the  course  of  the  week.  There  is  in  it 
some  pretty  plain  talk  to  Massachusetts.  All  is  uncertain  yet  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  Compromise  Bill.  The  prospects  change  from 
day  to  day.  It  appears  to  me  that  our  Northern  Whig  Senators 
are  given  over  to  judicial  blindness.  They  actually  co-operate 
and  caucus  with  the  disunion  men  of  the  South,  to  see  how  to 
keep  up  the  contest,  till  this  bill  of  peace  can  be  defeated. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  they  confer  together,  and  arrange  the 
plan  of  operations  for  the  next  day. 

But  the  friends  of  peace  and  union  will  persevere.  If  Congress 
should  break  up  without  accomplishing  any  thing,  and  without 
fixing  an  early  day  for  the  commencement  of  the  next  session,  I 
trust  the  President  will  call  them  back.  I  trust  he  will  have  a 
heart  like  Pharaoh's,  and  "  will  not  let  the  people  go." 

The  great  point  of  difficulty  is  the  Texan  boundary  ;  and  that 
must  be  settled.  I  hope  your  wife  and  daughters  are  well,  and 
keep  cool.  Mrs.  Webster  sends  her  best  regards.  u  I  eagerly  seize 
the  occasion  to  renew  assurances  of  the  very  highest,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 
To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

DEPT  Wednesday  2.  oclock  [July  24,  1850.]  2 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  I  have  hardly  done  any  thing  today  but  sign 
Passports  &  Certificates,  &  let  all  the  world  know,  at  home  & 
abroad,  that  I  am  Sec.  of  State.  This  you  know  is  a  necessary, 
but  a  tedious  business.  .  .  . 

It  was  rather  [thought]  this  morning  that  there  was  more 
chance  for  the  Compromise,  than  there  was  a  day  or  two  ago 

Yrs  affectionately 


THE  ANSWER  TO   GOVERNOR  BELL   OF  TEXAS. 

To  Millard  Fillmore? 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  July  30.  1850 

To  THE  PRESIDENT,  —  Is  it  not  time  that  the  answer  to  the 
Governor  of  Texas  was  prepared,  considered,  and  accomplished  ? 
The  Legislature  of  Texas  meets  at  Austin  on  the  12th  prox.  I 

1  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society. 

2  The  letter  is  not  dated,  but  Mr.  Webster  took  the  oath  of  office  Tuesday,  July 
23.     See  his  letter  to  Fletcher  Webster,  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  II.  p.  3*79. 

8  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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shall  in  the  course  of  the  day,  send  a  draft  for  your  examination. 
It  will  be  well,  I  think,  to  put  in  as  many  soft  words  as  we  can, 
to  soothe  the  irritation  of  Texas,  which  seems  to  have  taken 
offence  at  the  military  aspect  of  the  proceedings  at  Santa  F6*.  I 
doubt  whether  the  President  expected  Col.  McCall  to  take  the 
lead  in  forming  a  State  Constitution  for  New  Mexico,  or  to  act  in 
that  respect  in  his  military  character. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  avoid  every  thing 
which  might  look  like  a  reprimand  to  him.  I  think  it  will  be 
necessary  to  send  this  answer  by  Express. 

Yours  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Millard  Mllmore.1 

Tues.  Morning  Aug.  6, 1850 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  On  examination  &  consultation,  I  thought  it 
best  that  the  letter  to  Governor  Bell  should  go  from  me  by  your 
direction.  It  is  sent  by  bearer  for  your  perusal,  if  you  think  an 
other  perusal  necessary.  It  has  been  carefully  revised,  &  exam 
ined,  and  no  alteration  made  except  to  accommodate  the  language 
to  the  Writer. 

The  Message  will  be  ready  in  twenty  minutes.  I  will  bring 
them  up.  I  hope  they  may  reach  the  two  Houses  before  12  o'clock. 

Yrs  always  DANL.  WEBSTER. 


ALBERT  FEARING. 

To  Peter  Harvey. 
WASHINGTON,  Friday  August  2.  yz  past  3,  [1850] 

DEAR  HARVEY,  —  I  have  found  time  to  write  a  short  line  to  Mr 
Fearing.  He  must  come ;  we  want  him  and  must  have  him.  I 
pray  you  take  no  denial.  In  the  times  which  are  coming,  and  in 
the  business  which  is  before  us,  his  mercantile  knowledge  would 
be  of  very  great  importance. 

Besides,  he  is  a  practical  man,  who  seeks  only  to  bring  about 
good  results.  He  does  not  spit  in  a  man's  face,  or  knock  him 
down  and  then  say,  "  Kind  Sir,  be  good  enough  to  give  me  your 
votes,  in  a  matter  essential  to  my  well  being."  We  are  all  busy. 
I  hope  we  shall  straighten  things  out,  but  I  cannot  tell. 

Yrs  always  truly  DANL.  WEBSTER. 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  copies  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 
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THE  LOSS  OF  THE  COMPROMISE  BILL. 

To  Millard  Fillmore.1 

DEP'T  OP  STATE,  Aug.  3, 1850 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  —  Some  things  will  keep  me  here  until  a  little 
after  10  o'clock ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  wish  the  papers  in  your 
hands  may  be  read  to  the  other  Gentlemen.  It  is  important  that 
all  of  us  should  bring  our  minds  seriously  &  independently  to  the 
subject.  And  in  regard  to  yourself,  particularly,  I  wish  you 
to  take  nothing  out  of  courtesy  to  me. 

The  crisis  is  important,  all  the  North  is  in  commotion  at  the 
loss  of  the  Compromise  Bill,  a  good  message  from  you  would  do 
a  world  of  good. 

Yrs  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 


PRESIDENT  FILLMORE'S  MESSAGE. 

To  Millard  JFillmore? 

Wednesday,  1'oclock.  [August  7,  1850] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  So  far  as  I  hear  the  "  First  Message  "  is  quite 
well  rec'd.  No  doubt  it  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  North,  and,  I 
believe  also  to  all  the  Union  Men  of  the  South. 

Gen.  Foote  commended  it  strongly  in  the  Senate. 

Yrs  truly          DANL  WEBSTER 


THE  TERRITORIAL   QUESTIONS. 

To  Franklin  Haven? 

SUNDAY  2  o'clock.  [August,  1850] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  only  time  to  say,  be  not  discouraged. 
These  Territorial  questions  will  all  be  settled,  or  at  least  the  most 
urgent  &  important  of  them,  before  the  rising  of  Congress.  A 
message  is  prepared,  if  it  should  become  necessary  to  send  it. 
The  vacant  seats  in  the  Cabinet  will  be  well  filled,  and  an  ex- 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  From  a  copy  in   the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.    It  is  endorsed  in 
another  hand  :  "  Without  date  —  apparently  July  12,  1850."    This  is   probably  an 
error.     Mr.  Fillmore  in  his  short  message  of  July  14,  announced  to  Congress  the 
death  of  President  Taylor,  and  the  message  referred  to  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  letter 
was  probably  that  of  Tuesday,  August  6,  on  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

8  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Franklin  Haven. 
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cellent  spirit  prevails.  These  New  England  Senators  who  have 
acted  so  strangely  may  come  in,  if  they  please,  but  if  not  we  shall 
get  on  without  them.  We  shall  get  thro*.  The  weather  is  exces 
sively  hot,  but  my  courage  holds  out,  and  so  does  my  strength. 

Yrs  D.  W. 


DIPLOMATIC   SALARIES. 

To  Hon.  John  A.  Me  demand,  Chairman  of  the  Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives.1 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  WASHINGTON,  August  8,  1850 

SIB,  —  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  respecting  the 
claim  for  compensation  preferred  by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Walsh,  sec 
retary  of  legation  to  Mexico,  for  services  as  charge*  d'affaires  near 
the  Government  of  that  Republic,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  Mr.  Walsh  acted  in  that  capacity  from  the  1st  November, 

1848,  to  the  1st  February,  1849,  and  from  the  6th  September, 

1849,  to  the  7  February,  1850.     There  is  a  general  law  to  warrant 
such  an  allowance,  but  there  are  numerous  precedents  where  the 
difference  of  compensation  between  the  salary  of  a  secretary  of 
legation  and  charge*  d'affaires  has  been  allowed  in  such  cases. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant.  DAN'L  WEBSTER 


THE  BOUNDARIES  OF  TEXAS. 

To  Franklin  Haven? 
WASHINGTON,  Friday  Morning,  7  o'clock.  [August  9,  1850] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Congress  at  last  begins  to  go  ahead,  a  little. 
There  is  evidently,  as  you  say  on  'Change,  a  better  feeling.  The 
House  makes  progress  with  the  Appropriation  Bills,  &  the  Bill 
fixing  the  Texas  boundary  I  trust  will  pass  the  Senate  this  day. 
I  believe  the  worst  is  over ;  but  there  has  been  such  a  vast  loss 
of  time,  that  I  know  not  whether  any  important  business  can  be 
accomplished  at  this  session.  The  Tariff  Gentlemen,  however, 
entertain  some  hopes. 

Mr.  Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  will  be  Secretary  of  War.  He  is 
quite  respectable,  and  stands  well  at  the  South.  It  was  thought 
best  to  take  a  man  from  the  midst  of  the  cotton  country.  My 

1  From  the  Congressional  Globe. 

8  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Mr.  Franklin  Karen. 
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opinion  is  that  Mr.  McKennon,  of  Pa.,  will  be  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  He  is  the  Gentleman,  you  may  remember,  who  acted  so 
strong  &  good  a  part,  in  1842. 

If  there  be  no  defection  in  the  South,  there  will  be  a  fair  ma 
jority  for  the  Texas  Bill,  today.  The  R.  I.  Senators,  at  last,  have 
waked  up.  Mr  John  Davis  I  believe  remains  as  he  was.  I  do 
not  know  how  Mr.  Winthrop  will  vote.  Truman  Smith  votes  for 
the  Bill. 

Yrs  always  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

To  Mr. .! 

WASHINGTON  friday  3  oclock  [August  9,  1850] 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  —  We  have  no  news  today.  We  are  upon  the 
Texan  Boundary,  which  is  a  very  difficult  question.  I  fear  its 
influence  on  the  general  question. 

On  the  whole,  the  progress  of  things  for  the  week  has  been  such 
as  to  increase  the  hope  of  carrying  the  present  measure  thro.  We 
expect  to  hear  an  important  voice  from  Pa.  I  begin  to  think  the 
Mass.  Reps,  must  come  in,  &  go  for  reconciliation,  in  the  End. 

Yrs  D.  W. 

I  shall  not  leave,  for  an  hour,  till  this  business  is  finished  in 
the  Senate. 

To  Franklin  Haven.2 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  10,  1850.  6  o'clock. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  You  see  that  we  are  going  ahead ;  and  I  am 
indebted  to  you  for  so  much  kindness  and  so  many  evidences  of 
good  will,  that  I  have  thought  I  would  occupy  half  an  hour  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning,  by  letting  you  see  the  inside  of  things,  a 
little.  I  had  been  much  urged  to  find  an  opportunity  for  the 
President  to  send  a  message  to  Congress,  especially  by  Mr. 
Merrick,  a  shrewd  man,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Senate  from 
Maryland,  and  a  friend  of  mine.  He  said  "  Mr.  Clay  has  failed, 
in  his  project ;  let  us  hear  from  you,  or  the  President."  I  sd  I 
would  do  so,  if  an  occasion  could  be  found.  Two  or  three  days 
afterwards,  the  President  sent  me  Gov'r  Bell's  letter,3  saying  it 
must  be  respectfully  acknowledged,  &c.  I  was  writing  a  formal 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr,  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of   Mr. 
Franklin  Haven. 

8  The  letter  to  Gov.  Bell  is  printed  in  Mr.  Webster's  Collected  Works. 
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letter  of  acknowledgment,  when  a  thought  struck  me,  like  a  shot, 
that  here  was  a  case  for  a  message.  I  went  immediately  to  the 
President,  and  proposed  it.  He  acquiesced  at  once,  and  re 
quested  me  to  prepare  both  an  answer  to  the  Gov'r  and  a  draft 
for  a  message.  It  cost  me  one  day  (Sunday)  and  two  nights.  I 
called  in  two  of  the  best  men  in  Washington,  Mr.  Ashmun  and 
Mr.  Edward  Curtis.  We  got  the  draft  ready,  and  Mr.  Ashmun 
went  with  it  to  three  or  four  or  half  a  dozen  Senators,  and  twice 
as  many  members  of  the  H.  R.  He  travelled  over  the  whole  city 
in  the  burning  heat  on  Sunday  to  consult  with  these  gentlemen. 
This  gratified  them.  Some  of  them  suggested  amendments,  and 
all  took  an  interest  in  the  measure.  On  Monday  morning  it  was 
read  to  the  President,  and  altered,  where  necessary,  till  it  was 
approved  by  him,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Monday 
night  I  kept  the  clerks  up,  to  make  out  the  necessary  number  of 
copies,  &c.  Tuesday  morning,  between  5  and  7,  I  went  over 
every  paper  again,  and  saw  that  all  was  right.  The  papers  were 
all  read  again  to  the  President,  at  9  o'clock,  and  before  eleven  he 
signed  them  and  sent  them  off.  He  is  a  man  of  business,  and  a 
man  of  intelligence,  and  wide  awake.  The  effect  of  this  previous 
consultation  was  excellent.  Friends  understood  the  subject,  and 
were  ready  to  act  their  part.  Among  others  Mr.  Williams  of 
Tennessee  was  consulted,  and  yesterday  he  made  a  careful 
speech  on  the  subject,  in  the  H.  of  R.  Mr.  Winthrop  was  con 
sulted,  and  we  had  his  vote.  We  had  also  Mr.  Davis'  vote,  which 
I  did  not  expect.  A  friend  asked  me,  two  days  ago,  to  see  Mr. 
Davis,  and  urge  him  to  come  in  for  the  measure.  I  said,  no; 
let  circumstances  crowd  him  in.  Mr.  Pearce,  of  course,  consulted 
me  on  his  bill,  on  Sunday ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
introduce  it  on  Monday,  and  that  it  should  be  immediately  followed 
by  the  message.  Finally  —  if  it  be  not  too  slight  a  circumstance 
to  be  mentioned  —  I  gave  ten  minutes  to  the  preparation  of  an 
Editorial  for  the  Intelligencer,  which  you  will  see  in  the-  paper  of 
this  morning.  Excuse  this  unimportant  chit-chat.  I  thought  it 
might  amuse  you.  Yrs  always,  D.  WEBSTER. 

To  Samuel  Lawrence.1 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  10,  1850. 

MY  DEAR    SIR,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  letter.      Mr  Eliot's 
nomination  was  an  excellent  one.     He  &  you  were  among  the 
1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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very  first  to  write  me,  after  the  7th  of  March,  that  the  People  of 
Massachusetts  would  support  me. 

The  Machine  of  the  Government  seems  beginning  to  move  again. 
The  Senate,  as  you  see,  has  passed  the  Texas  Bill,  &  the  House  is 
getting  on  with  the  annual  appropriations.  Abolitionism  &  dis 
union  are  a  little  less  rampant.  Yours  D.  WEBSTER. 

I  like  your  letters.     They  are  short,  &  to  the  point. 

To  Peter  Harvey.1 

Sunday  morning  [August  11, 1850] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  Bill,  settling  the  Texan  Boundary,  passed, 
as  you  will  have  seen,  on  Friday,  through  the  Senate  by  a  good 
vote.2  The  California  Bill  will  probably  pass  the  same  body  to 
morrow.  So  far,  so  good.  The  Govt.  seems  to  get  a  little  power 
of  motion.  Gen.  Cass  says,  that  there  has  been  no  administra 
tion,  since  March,  49.  That  since  that  time,  the  Ship  of  State 
has  had  no  headway  but  that  she  now  begins  to  feel  the  helm. 

The  Texan  Boundary  Bill  will  be  violently  opposed  in  the 
House,  by  the  usual  concurrence  and  cooperation  of  Extremes. 
It  is  said  Gov.  Seward  is  taking  great  pains  to  defeat  it.  The 
Massachusetts  votes,  I  presume  will  be  equally  divided.  Ashmun, 
Grinnell,  and  Duncan,  for  the  measure,  Mann,  Allen,  and  Fowler, 
against  it.  For  my  part,  I  much  prefer  to  see  a  respectable 
Democrat  elected  to  Congress,  than  a  professed  Whig,  tainted 
with  any  degree  of  Free  Soil  doctrines,  or  abolitionism.  Men  who 
act  upon  some  principle,  though  it  be  a  wrong  principle,  have 
usually  some  consistency  of  conduct ;  and  they  are  therefore,  less 
dangerous  than  those,  who  are  looking  for  nothing  but  increased 
power,  and  influence,  and  who  act  simply,  on  what  seems  ex 
pedient,  for  their  purposes,  at  the  moment. 

I  see  a  good  many  of  the  members  every  day,  and  do  all  I 
properly  can,  towards  helping  the  good  work  on.  I  hope  we 
shall  succeed,  but  expect  a  good  deal  of  controversy  yet.  I  hope 
the  Editor  of  the  Courier  will  come  immediately  on  here.  I 
think  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  his  independent  spirit,  and  independ 
ent  conduct.  I  should  be  most  happy  to  make  him  known  to  the 
Department.  He  well  deserves  all  the  help  he  can  fairly  get. 

I  looked  for  a  letter  from  you  both  yesterday,  and  to  day,  but 
none  came.  Yrs  truly  D  WEBSTER. 

No  news  yet  from  McKennan. 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  August  9, 1850 ;  yeas  30,  nays  20. 
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To  Peter  Harvey.1 

WASHINGTON  Aug.  13.  60  Tuesday  Morn'g 

DEAR  SIR,  —  The  California  Bill  was  engrossed  in  the  Senate 
yesterday,  as  I  expected.  Probably  it  will  finally  pass  today. 
Texan  boundary  will,  it  is  thought  come  up  in  the  H.  of  R.  today. 
It  may  be  debated  for  a  day  or  two  —  it  will  be  violently  opposed, 
but  I  trust  it  will  pass.  I  have  not  heard  from  you  or  Fletcher 
for  several  days.  Yrs  D.  W. 

To  Peter  Harvey. 

Aug.  14,  [1850]  3  o'clock,  P.M. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  your  letter,  &  thank  you  for  it.  The  very 
best  thing  in  the  world  would  be  for  you  &  Mr  Fearing  to  come 
on  here,  for  two  or  three  days.  The  weather  is  growing  cooler. 
Give  your  votes  for  Mr  Eliot  &  then  come  South.  You  will 
easily  adjust  all  the  things  about  which  you  write. 

Yrs  D.  W. 

News  from  the  Capital,  is,  that  Mr  Ashmun  is  making  a 
masterly  speech,  in  answer  to  the  Southern  Extreme  Doctrines, 
&c.  on  the  Texan  question. 

To  Franklin  Haven.2 

Thursday  2  o'clock.  [September  6,  1850] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  been  to  the  Capitol  this  morning.  The 
most  intense  interest  prevails  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  Texan 
Bill  in  the  H.  of  R.  We  shall  lose  two  Mass,  votes,  as  I  fear  — 
Mann  &  Fowler.3  We  are  all  doing  what  we  can  with  propriety. 
I  consider  it  a  fearful  crisis.  Northern  abolitionists,  &  free 
soilers,  &  Southern  disunionists,  are  the  most  reckless  men,  I 
think,  I  ever  met  with  in  public  life.  Yrs  D.  W. 

I  hope  all  are  well  at  Beverly. 


THE  FILLMORE   CABINET. 
To  G-eorge  Ticknor.* 

WASHINGTON,  August  15,  1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  send  you  a  fair  copy  of  my  last  speech, 
which,  put  into  the  language  of  mercantile  correspondence,  would 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Mr.  Franklin  Haven. 
8  The  Texas  Boundary  Bill  passed  September  6  by  a  vote  of  108  to  97.    Horace 

Mann  and  Orin  Fowler,  of  Massachusetts,  voted  in  the  negative. 
*  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  pp.  471-472. 
VOL.  iv.— 36 
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be,  "  I  wait  upon  you  with  the  tenor  of  my  last  respects."  My 
last  speech !  certainly  the  last  in  Congress,  and  not  likely  to  be 
followed  by  any  considerable  efforts  of  the  same  sort  anywhere 
else.1  No  hearts  will  break  at  this  prospect  of  the  future. 

You  will  see  that  the  Senate  is  getting  ahead,  but  I  am  full  of 
fears  of  the  House.  The  vote  will  be  close,  I  am  told,  on  the 
Texan  Bill;  and,  if  that  be  lost,  we  are  thrown  back  into  trouble 
again.  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Fowler,  from  the  Old  Colony,  and  John 
Otis,  of  Maine,  all  chosen  by  the  Whigs,  are  expected  to  vote 
against  the  bill.  Their  votes  for  it  would  save  it. 

I  am  exceedingly  gratified  by  Mr.  Eliot's  nomination.2  Nothing 
could  be  better.  I  hope  you  will  all  leave  your  country  places,  to 
go  to  town,  to  give  him  your  votes. 

Mr.  McKennan,  who  is  proposed  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
arrived  last  night ;  and  he,  and  Mr.  Conrad,  as  Secretary  of  War, 
will  be  nominated  to-day.  The  table  will  then  be  full.  The 
members  are  agreeable  gentlemen,  and  I  foresee  no  schisms  or 
dissensions.  The  President  is  a  good-tempered,  cautious,  intelli 
gent  man,  with  whom  it  is  pleasant  to  transact  business.  He  is 
very  diligent,  and  what  he  does  not  know  he  quickly  learns. 
More  than  all,  he  has  read  the  Scriptures,  and  knows  upon  what 
authority  it  is  said,  "  be  not  puffed  up." 

Mrs.  Webster  has  gone  to  her  sister's,  near  New  York.  Mr. 
Curtis  and  myself  are  chums  in  this,  the  "vine  cottage."  We 
propose  to  remain  here.  Neither  Mrs.  Webster  nor  myself  in 
clines  to  take  the  trouble  of  a  large  establishment.  Our  landlord 
says  he  will  put  up  a  little  adjunct  one-story  building,  after  the 
Washington  fashion,  for  a  dining-room,  and,  with  that  superadded 
elegance,  we  shall  have,  as  far  as  a  house  is  concerned,  all  that 
little  which  man  wants  here  below.  Nor  shall  we  want  that  little 
long. 

I  think  of  you  and  Mrs.  Ticknor,  and  the  daughters,  constantly. 
As  for  yourself,  I  need  not  say  —  I  could  not  say,  if  I  would  — 
how  much  my  attachment  to  you  has  been  increased,  by  the 
affectionate  kindness,  as  well  as  the  ability,  with  which  you  have 
upheld  me,  and  my  name  and  fame,  through  recent  events.  May 
God  preserve  and  bless  you,  and  yours !  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

1  The  speech  on  the  Compromise  Measures,  delivered  July  17,  1850.    Mr.   Web 
ster  became  Secretary  of  State  six  days  later. 

2  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  who  was  nominated  to  succeed  Robert  C.  Winthrop  in 
Congress.    Mr.  Winthrop  had  been  appointed  Senator  when  Mr.  Webster  became 
Secretary  of  State. 
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CONGRESSIONAL   MATTERS. 

To  Peter  Harvey  * 

WASHINGTON  Aug  16,  '/60. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  received  a  letter  from  you  yesterday,  and 
two  others  today.  They  are  all  interesting  and  excellent.  Mr 
Curtis  devours  them,  as  if  they  were  bits  of  ripe  water-melons. 
I  think  your  conversation  with  Mr  Draper  was  exactly  right.  He 
is  personally  friendly,  but  has  had  quite  inadmissible  ideas  on 
some  subjects. 

Mr  Clay's  conversation  was  strong.  I  wish  he  could  be  induced 
to  visit  Boston  and  see  our  Whig  friends. 

I  have  written  Mr  Eliot  to  be  here  by  Wednesday.  His  vote 
will  be  needed.  I  wish  there  was  hope  for  Mr  Thompson.  I 
much  like  the  decision  of  Mr  Mills.  If  a  few  other  important 
men  will  follow  his  example,  things  will  soon  come  right  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  Mr  Vittell.  Yours  truly  DANL  WEBSTER. 

The  Cabinet  is  now  complete. 


ON  RECEIVING  A  UNION  BOWL. 

To  Deming  Jarves.* 

WASHINGTON  D.  C.  August  19.  '/50. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  received  your  favor  of  the  17  inst :  inform 
ing  me  that  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  send  to  my  residence 
at  Marshfield,  a  flint  glass  Bowl,  the  largest  ever  made  in  any 
part  of  the  world ;  and  that  you  designed  it  as  a  gift  to  me,  and 
a  token  of  your  respect  for  myself,  and  of  your  confidence  in  my 
public  conduct  during  my  past  life. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  brilliant  specimen  of  American 
art,  and  it  is  not  the  less  welcome  to  my  house,  certainly,  for  your 
having  named  it  the  "  Union  Bowl" 

But  I  am  most  especially  indebted  to  you,  for  the  kind  opinion 
you  entertain,  of  my  public  services  in  the  Senate,  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  For  any  exertions  I  have  made  to 
promote  conciliation  and  peace  throughout  the  Nation,  I  can 
desire  no  more  satisfactory  reward,  than  the  approbation  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  whom  I  have  represented,  and  our  fellow 
citizens,  generally,  throughout  the  country. 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society. 
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It  is  now  many  years,  My  Dear  Sir,  since  you  and  I  first 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  each  other,  at  the  beautiful  village 
of  Sandwich,  to  which  place  I  went  for  the  trifling  but  heartfelt 
operation  of  fishing,  in  "  Marshpee  Brook ; "  you,  to  establish  a 
most  important  manufactory.  As  those  years  have  rolled  on,  I 
have  had  equal  pleasure  in  cultivating  and  cherishing  your 
friendship,  and  in  witnessing  the  great  success  of  your  under 
taking.  It  is  not  from  a  stranger,  therefore,  nor  from  one  in 
different  to  me,  but  from  a  friend  long  known  and  esteemed,  that 
I  accept  the  present  which  your  kindness  bestows.  And  I  offer 
you  in  return  my  warmest  thanks. 

I  am  dear  Sir,  very  truly,  your  obt.  at.  DANL  WEBSTER 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A   SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR. 

To  Millard  Fillmore.1 

Monday  Morning,  9  o'clock.    Aug.  26,  1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  had  an  attack  of  rheumatism  yesterday, 
caused,  I  suppose,  by  the  late  weather,  &  I  doubt,  as  I  was 
obliged  to  take  medicine,  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  my 
house  to  day. 

I  have  thought  much  of  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Secretary  for  the  Interior,  &  will  state,  with  your  leave,  my 
present  impressions. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  very  important  to  find  a  proper 
man  in  Georgia. 

That  seems  to  be  the  fit  location,  on  all  accounts,  &  as  the 
Whigs  of  that  State  doubtless  feel  a  good  deal  of  mortification 
at  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Crawford  has  closed  his  career,  the 
selection  of  another  Head  of  Department  from  the  State  would 
probably  be  very  well  received  by  them. 

Charles  J.  Jenkins  is  a  Lawyer  living  in  Augusta,  not  far  from 
forty  years  old,  of  good  standing  in  his  profession,  &  of  excellent 
character  in  all  respects.  He  may  not  be,  &  I  presume  is  not, 
so  distinguished  a  Lawyer  as  Judge  Berrien,  or  Judge  Law,  and, 
in  some  respects,  not  quite  equal  to  another  Gentleman,  whom  I 
shall  next  name.  But  I  understand  he  is  emulous,  industrious,  and 
every  [way]  confidential.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  at  Augusta  in 
1847  and  was  much  pleased  with  him.  He  was  then  Speaker  of 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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the  House  of  Representatives  in  Georgia,  &  had,  at  that  time,  a 
very  agreeable  family ;  but  his  wife,  &  both  his  children,  all  he 
had,  are  since  dead.  He  has  very  amiable  and  gentlemanly  man 
ners.  In  his  present  condition,  I  presume  he  would  accept  the 
appointment  at  once. 

Charles  Dougherty  is  a  highly  respectable  Lawyer,  &  I  believe, 
a  very  good  Whig.  He  has  a  family,  is  forty  seven  or  forty  eight 
years  old,  &  lives  at  Athens.  Not  so  likely,  perhaps,  to  accept 
the  place  as  Mr.  Jenkins,  yet  probably  he  would  accept.  He  was 
candidate  for  the  Senate  against  Mr  Berrien,  and  in  the  Whig 
Caucus,  Mr.  Berrien  led  him  but  one  vote. 

I  would  suggest  to  your  consideration,  My  Dear  Sir,  the  ap 
pointment  of  one  of  them,  unless  objections,  not  now  known  to 
me,  should  be  started  against  one  or  both.  As  I  know  Mr.  Jen 
kins,  &,  as  I  believe,  that  on  the  whole,  he  would  be  the  better 
appointment,  I  should  prefer  him. 

Yours,  sick  or  well,  DANL  WEBSTER 


FRANCE  AND  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

To  Millard  Fillmore.1 

Tuesday  Morning,  September  3d  1850 

The  bearer  of  this  note  is  William  J.  Hubbard,  Esquire,  a  highly 
respectable  gentleman  of  the  bar  in  Boston.  Mr.  Hubbard  is  the 
Head  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  foreign  mis 
sions,  &  in  that  capacity  has  lately  been  addressed  by  Mr.  Judd, 
late  Commissioner  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  this  Govern 
ment.  The  letter  was  written  at  Panama  and  refers  to  an  ex 
pected  visit  of  certain  French  ships  of  War,  to  the  islands  with 
no  very  peaceful  purpose.  Mr.  Hubbard  will  show  you  a  copy  of 
this  letter.  We  had  also  a  letter  written  at  the  same  time,  which 
is  sent,  herewith.  England  has  offered  to  mediate  between 
France  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  offer  France  declines, 
as  would  seem  from  Mr.  Judd's  letter. 

On  the  5th  of  July  last,  Mr.  Rives  was  instructed  by  this  De 
partment  to  offer  the  mediation  of  this  government  for  the  pur 
pose  of  adjusting  the  controversy.  At  the  time  the  instructions 
must  have  reached  Paris,  however,  he  had  just  left  there  on  a 
visit  to  England  where  he  expected  to  stay  several  weeks,  & 
we  have  heard  nothing  from  him,  upon  the  subject.  He  was  at 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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Edinburgh  on  the  9th  of  August  under  which  date  he  wrote  me 
from  that  city.  I  send  the  letter  to  you  for  your  perusal  although 
I  believe  it  has  already  been  in  your  hands.  It  makes  no  mention 
of  the  matter  of  the  proffered  mediation.1 

I  should  attend  Mr.  Hubbard  in  his  call  on  you  to  day,  but  my 
cold  is  very  bad  and  I  ought  to  be  at  home. 

Yours,  always,  truly,  DANL  WEBSTER 


THE   GEOGRAPHICAL  AND   STATISTICAL   SOCIETY 

OF  MEXICO. 
To  Senor  Mariano  Arista? 

WASHINGTON  3d  September  1850 

SIR,  —  I  have  received  your  Excellency's  communication,  under 
date  the  19th  of  July,  last,  announcing  that  as  President  of  the 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Society  of  Mexico,  you  had  done  me 
the  honor,  at  a  meeting  of  that  Body  held  on  the  18th  of  July  to 
propose  me,  and  that  I  was  chosen,  a  corresponding  member. 
Your  Excellency's  letter  was  also  accompanied  by  my  Diploma 
and  by  a  printed  copy  of  the  regulations  of  the  Society. 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  your  Excellency,  that  the 
distinction  thus  conferred,  is  cordially  accepted. 

The  utility  of  such  Associations  is  generally  acknowledged,  and 
I  trust  that  these  labors  of  yours,  in  collecting  and  diffusing  Statis 
tical  and  Geographical  information,  especially  with  reference  to 
your  own  magnificent  country,  will  be  viewed  with  lively  interest 
by  intelligent  men  of  all  nations.  The  judicious  manner  in  which 
your  Society  has  been  organized  and  the  eminent,  Mexicans  who 
appear  to  have  taken  part  therein,  are  favorable  omens  for  its 
success.  It  will  at  all  times  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  do  any  thing 
which  I  can,  officially  or  personally,  towards  contributing  to  that 
success. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  offer  to  your  Excellency  the 
assurance  of  my  high  regard.  D.  W. 

1  Mr.  G.  J.  Abbot  wrote  upon  the  copy  the  following  memorandum :  "  A  sum 
mary  of  the  Sandwich  Island  question  appeared  in  the  N.  Y.  Express.     The  article 
was  prepared  after  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Webster  by  E.  Brooks.    I  sent  to  Mr. 
Everett  the  article." 

2  From  the  draft  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.    It  is  not  in  Mr. 
Webster's  handwriting,  but  bears  the  following  endorsement:  "Acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  my  appointment  as  a  corresponding  member  of  the  geographical  and  sta 
tistical  Society  of  Mexico." 
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WASHINGTON  AFFAIRS. 

To  Mr. .* 

WASHINGTON  D.  C.  Sept  15/50 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  recvd  yours  of  the  13  inst :  this  morn 
ing,  and  will  take  care  of  the  wishes  of  Mr:  Tukey,  and  Mr:  Ropes, 
until  they  or  their  friends  arrive.  I  shall  also  take  care  of  the 
private  reputation  of  Mr:  Greely  ;  I  never  heard  any  thing  against 
him  in  that  respect,  except,  his  being  sued  for  small  debts,  and  I 
have  already  told  the  President,  that  those,  were  debts  incurred 
before  the  failure  of  his  Mercantile  House.  His  nomination  will 
not  be  recalled,  and  how  it  will  fare  in  the  Senate,  I  know  not.  I 
take  no  part  in  it,  and  have  not  heard  a  word  said  about  it,  since 
I  wrote  Mr.  Fearing.  Mr.  Greely  has  not  acted  as  he  should  have 
done,  as  probably  he  is  aware  by  this  time ;  but  I  wish  him  no 
harm  and  will  cheerfully  take  care  that  his  reputation  as  a  man 
shall  not  suffer.  I  never  heard  of  any  letter  from  Mr.  Hooper. 

My  eyes  are  weak  and  painful,  and  I  can  write  very  little  with  my 
own  hand.  Twenty  letters  a  day  are  hardly  more,  than  I  am  called 
on  to  write,  beside  my  official  correspondence.  My  general  health 
is  quite  good,  or  else  I  could  not  live  under  this  load.  Since  the 
seventh  of  March,  letters  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  respect 
ing  my  speeches,  public  letters,  &c  have  come  in,  in  such  numbers 
that  they  fill  up  my  desk,  like  that  of  a  merchant ;  of  all  these  I 
am  obliged  to  take  respectful  notice,  and  the  work  is  no  light  one. 

The  last  of  the  pacification  Bills,  passed  the  Senate  yesterday  by  a 
large  majority,  and  will  go  through  the  House  on  a  gallop.  It  is  a 
Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  is,  undoubtedly  a  great  change  in  mens  feelings  here,  in 
favor  of  conciliation  and  harmony  and  peace.  Men  are  a  great  deal 
happier  than  they  were  six  months  ago,  and  crimination  and  recrimi 
nation,  are  no  longer  the  order  of  the  day  :  some  things  which  have 
recently  occurred  in  the  Senate,  may  seem  to  be  an  exception  to 
this  remark,  and  for  their  occurrence  I  am  extremely  sorry;  they 
were  unnecessary,  as  I  think,  and  might  well  have  been  omitted. 

Mr.  Child,  Mr.  Stone,  and  Bartlett,  arrived  here  last  evening, 
and  I  shall  see  them  to  day.     I  fear  there  is  not  time  to  do  any 
thing  to  the  Tariff,  though  the  general  feeling  is  very  favorable. 
Yours  always  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 

1  From  the  original  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.  The  name  of  the 
person  addressed  is  not  given. 
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THE  WHIG  PARTY. 

To  Peter  Harvey.1 

WASHINGTON  Oct.  2, 1850. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  —  I  feel  well  and  in  good  spirits.  My  cold  is 
going  off,  and  although  it  leaves  me  weak,  my  eyes  and  head  are 
clear,  and  that  awful  depression  which  accompanies  the  disease 
has  disappeared.  It  will  return  occasionally  for  a  fortnight,  per 
haps,  but  not  for  long  visits. 

My  main  relief,  however,  is,  that  Congress  got  through  so  welL 
I  can  now  sleep  at  nights.  We  have  gone  through  the  most  im 
portant  crisis  which  has  occurred  since  the  foundation  of  the  gov 
ernment,  and  whatever  party  may  prevail  hereafter,  the  Union 
stands  firm.  Faction,  disunion,  and  the  love  of  mischief  are  put 
under,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  I  hope  for  a  long  time. 

Another  effect  of  recent  occurrences  is  the  softening  of  political 
animosities.  Those  who  have  acted  together  in  this  great  crisis, 
can  never  again  feel  sharp  aspersions  towards  one  another.  For 
instance,  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  entertain  hostile  feelings 
or  political  acrimony  towards  Gen.  Cass,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Gen. 
Shields,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Rusk,  <fec.,  &c.  in  the  Senate.2  We  have 
agreed,  that  as  we  are  never  likely  to  be  called  on  to  act  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  moment  to  the  country  again,  so  we  will  not 
mar  the  joy  or  the  honor  of  the  past  by  any  unnecessary  quarrels 
for  the  future. 

Another  thing  is  not  altogether  impossible,  and  that  is,  a  re 
modelling  of  parties.  If  any  considerable  body  of  the  Whigs  of 
the  North  shall  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  recent  Convention  in  New 
York,  a  new  arrangement  of  parties  is  unavoidable.  There  must 
be  a  Union  party,  and  an  opposing  party,  under  some  name,  I  know 
not  what  —  very  likely  the  party  of  Liberty. 

Many  good  men  among  our  Whig  friends  of  the  North  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  renounce  their  old  ideas  and  support 
the  great  measures.  Very  well ;  and  if,  now  that  the  measures 
are  adopted  and  the  questions  settled,  those  men  will  support 
things  as  they  now  are,  and  resist  all  further  attempts  at  agita 
tion  and  disturbances,  and  make  no  efforts  for  another  change, 
they  ought  still  to  be  regarded  as  Whigs.  But  those  who  act 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 

2  Lewis  Cass,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  James  Shields,  Jesse  D.  Bright,  and  Thomas 
J.  Rusk,  Senators  from  Michigan,  New  York,  Oregon,  Indiana,  and  Texas. 
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otherwise,  or  shall  act  otherwise,  and  continue  to  talk  about  Wil- 
mot  Provisos,  and  to  resist,  or  seek  to  repeal  the  Fugitive  Slave 
bill,  or  use  any  other  means  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  country, 
will  have  no  right  to  consider  themselves  either  as  Whigs  or  as 
friends  to  this  administration.  Because  there  is  one  thing  that  is 
fixed  and  settled,  and  that  is,  that  the  present  administration  will 
not  recognize  one  set  of  Whig  principles  for  the  North  and  another 
for  the  South. 

In  regard  to  the  great  questions  of  Constitutional  law  and  pub 
lic  policy,  upon  which  the  Whig  party  is  founded,  we  must  all  be 
of  one  faith,  and  that  can  be  regarded  as  no  Whig  party  in  New 
York,  or  Massachusetts,  which  espouses  doctrines  and  utters  sen 
timents  hostile  to  the  just  and  Constitutional  rights  of  the  South, 
and  therefore  such  as  Southern  Whigs  cannot  agree  to. 

You  will  be  glad  that  I  have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  fourth 
page.  Yours  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


THE  FUGITIVE   SLAVE  LAW. 

To  Millard  Fillmore.1 

BOSTON,  Oct  19th  1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  Since  writing  you  this  morning  I  have  received 
your  obliging  letter  of  the  14th  instant.  I  think  Mr.  Crittenden's 
opinion  is  entirely  sound  in  all  points,  and  I  understand  that  Judge 
Woodbury,  in  a  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  in  this  City  last  week 
drew  the  fugitive  slave  law  to  their  attention,  recommending  in 
the  strongest  terms,  their  enforcement  of  its  provisions.  I  hope 
to  get  this  charge  published. 

It  may  be  true  that  all  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  were  not  ex 
pedient,  but  I  think  that  some  Bill  &  that  an  efficient  one,  had 
become  necessary.  If  I  get  such  health  as  to  enable  me  to  address 
a  public  assembly,  I  shall  say  something  on  this  whole  subject. 

As  to  the  Charge'ship  at  Brussels,  Mr.  Bayard  informs  me  by 
letter,  that  if  he  has  the  appointment,  he  should  like  to  proceed 
to  his  post  early  in  December.  As  there  is  no  vacancy  &  one 
must  be  made,  &  as  there  is  no  emergency  calling  for  the  change 
I  think  it  would  be  on  the  whole,  more  prudent  to  make  no 
appointment  till  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

In  the  meantime  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Derrick  to  day,  requesting 
him  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject,  and  with  your  permission,  to 

*  From  the  draft  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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write  to  Mr.  Clemson,  that  a  change  is  contemplated,  as  soon  as 
Congress  shall  again  assemble,  and  that  in  the  meantime  he  may 
retain  his  present  situation  &  fulfil  its  duties  until  his  successor 
shall  arrive. 

Mr.  Walsh  has  written  a  very  dissatisfied  letter  a  copy  of  which 
I  enclose  to  you.  When  we  last  spoke  upon  the  subject,  I  had 
nobody  in  my  mind  for  that  place,  but  Mr.  Goodrich,  who,  you 
know,  was  very  anxious  for  it,  nor  have  I  thought  much  of  any 
other  person  since.  But  there  are  some  things  respecting  Mr 
Goodrich  which  I  wish  to  enquire  about  before  I  am  prepared 
to  recommend  him. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  last  letter  from  Mr.  I.  B.  Clay.  It 
gives  me  some  embarrassment.  He  expresses  a  willingness  to 
return  to  Portugal,  provided  his  return  can  be  made  "  with  all 
honor."  At  the  same  time  he  says  that  in  his  opinion,  Portugal 
ought  to  make  some  acknowledgment  of  wrong  done  in  the  cases 
in  which  she  proposes  to  pay,  or  at  least  to  withdraw  the  virtual 
protest  she  made.  It  may  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  this,  that  he 
would  make  it  a  point  of  honor  to  obtain  one  or  the  other  of  these 
things  from  the  Government  of  Portugal ;  and  if  so,  a  great  pro 
traction  of  the  negotiation  is  to  be  expected.  In  my  judgment 
our  true  course  as  practical  men,  is  to  pay  no  regard  to  her  pro 
tests,  by  which  she  does  dishonor  to  no  body  but  herself,  and  to 
accept,  as  we  have  accepted,  her  actual  offer,  and  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  preparation  and  execution  of  the  proper  Convention. 
It  is  to  be  considered  that  Mr  Clay  would  not  be  quite  cordially 
received  by  the  Portuguese  Government,  if  he  were  to  return  to 
Lisbon. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  question  arises,  whether  it  is 
best  to  direct  Mr  Clay  to  return  immediately  to  Lisbon  &  com 
plete  the  negotiation,  upon  the  simple  basis  of  the  actual  offer, 
without  regard  to  any  acknowledgment  expected  to  be  made  by 
Portugal,  or  any  withdrawal  of  her  protest ;  or  whether  it  is  best 
to  signify  to  him,  that  he  may  consider  himself  recalled  at  his  own 
request,  with  the  intimation,  that  proper  public  notice  will  be 
taken  of  the  fidelity  and  ability,  with  which  he  conducted  the 
negotiation,  while  in  his  hands  —  either  of  these  courses  would  be 
honorable,  perhaps  both  equally  honorable,  to  Mr  Clay.  All  this 
is  for  your  consideration.  If  you  feel  ready  to  come  to  a  decision 
on  the  point,  you  may  signify  that  decision  at  once  to  me  here,  or 
perhaps  things  may  remain  ten  days  longer  as  they  are  without 
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much  inconvenience,  by  which  time  I  hope  to  see  you.  My  own 
inclination  of  opinion  rather  is,  that  it  is  better  that  Mr  Clay 
should  return  home,  and  his  Successor  be  at  once  appointed ;  but 
there  are  causes  which  may  perhaps  influence  my  judgment  in 
this  respect  improperly,  and  I  therefore  prefer  leaving  the  matter 
entirely  to  your  own  discretion. 

As  to  an  Agent  to  St.  Domingo,  we  will  be  prepared  to  act  upon 
that  as  soon  as  I  reach  Washington. 

I  know  not  what  we  can  do  about  California  Judges.  I  fear 
no  fit  men  will  take  the  offices  at  the  Salaries  now  provided.  Mr 
Healy  has  not  absolutely  decided,  but  I  am  afraid  he  will  decline. 
I  shall  know  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  learn  whether 
there  is  any  body  in  this  region  fit  for  the  office,  who  will  ac 
cept  it. 

Perhaps  some  fit  man  without  a  family  may  be  found. 
Yours  always  truly. 

Postscript.  Sunday  noon  Oct  20th.  I  am  better  today  in  health 
&  strength  than  I  have  been  since  I  left  Washington  &  hope  an 
other  week  will  complete  my  recovery.  They  talk  of  asking  me 
to  an  Union  Meeting  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire.1 

1  President  Fillmore  replied  Oct.  23,  1850,  and  his  letter  is  printed  from  the  orig 
inal,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  : 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Your  letter  of  the  19th  came  to  hand  yesterday ;  and  I  am 
much  gratified  to  hear  of  your  improved  health. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  Judge  Woodbury's  charge  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law, 
and  the  Report  of  Judge  Grier's  opinion  in  a  case  before  him  all  manfully  sustaining 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and  manifesting  a  determined  resolution  to  carry  it 
out.  I  have  also  just  received  a  joint  letter  from  Judge  Grier  and  Judge  Kaene,  stat 
ing  that  a  case  has  occurred  before  a  commission  in  Pa.  when  the  execution  of  a  war 
rant  under  that  act  was  "  forcibly  and  successfully  resisted ;  the  posse  summoned  to 
aid  the  officer  having  refused  to  act  "  and  "  inquiring  whether  upon  the  recurrence  of 
an  obstruction  to  his  process  he  will  be  entitled  to  call  for  the  aid  of  such  troops  of  the 
U.  S.  as  may  be  accessible. 

This  you  perceive  presents  a  very  grave  and  delicate  question.  I  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  look  into  it  and  regret  much  that  so  many  of  my  cabinet  are  absent,  and 
especially  yourself  and  the  attorney  general.  These  judges  ask  for  a  general  order 
authorizing  the  employment  of  the  troops  in  such  an  emergency ;  and  I  am  disposed 
to  exert  whatever  power  I  possess  under  the  constitution  and  laws,  in  enforcing  their 
observance.  I  have  sworn  to  support  the  constitution.  I  know  no  higher  law  that 
conflicts  with  it ;  and  that  constitution  says  "  the  President  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed."  I  mean  at  every  sacrifice,  and  at  every  hazard  to  per 
form  my  duty.  The  union  must  and  shall  be  preserved,  and  this  can  only  be  done, 
by  a  faithful  and  impartial  administration  of  the  laws.  I  can  not  doubt  that  in  these 
sentiments  you  are  with  me,  and  if  you  have  occasion  to  speak  I  hope  you  will  give 
no  encouragement,  even  by  implication,  to  any  resistance  to  the  law.  Nullification 
can  not  and  will  not  be  tolerated. 

It  seems  to  me,  with  all  due  deference  to  your  superior  wisdom  that  the  true 
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A  VISIT  TO  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

To  R.  M.  Blatchford.1 

BOSTON,  October  19, 1850,  Sunday  Morning. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  —  You  are  exceedingly  kind  to  write  to  me,  so 
frequently,  while  I  am  so  unable  to  make  you  any  suitable  return. 
My  health  has  been  miserable  ever  since  I  arrived  in  Boston.  I 
have  been  at  Marshfield,  and  hardly  able  to  drive  round  the  farm 
more  than  twice.  My  eyes  are  well,  and  my  head  pretty  clear ; 
but  a  sort  of  asthma  remains,  with  spells  of  coughing,  and  I  am 
weak  and  reduced.  I  stay  here  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  intend 
to  go  to  New  Hampshire  on  Monday  morning,  alone,  to  try  the  air 
of  the  mountains ;  and  there  to  remain  till  I  am  better,  or  worse. 
I  found  Mr.  Curtis  here  last  evening. 

Be  pleased  to  make  my  regards  to  Colonel  Webb.  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  him,  but  at  present  I  am  fit  to  see  nobody.  I  will  write 
you  from  over  the  first  fire  of  chips. 

Yours  ever,  sick  or  well,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

To  R.  M.  Blatchford. 

ELMS  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  N.  H.,  October  21,  1850,  Monday,  Twelve  o'clock. 
DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  here,  in  two  hours  and  three-quarters  from 
Boston,  ninety-two  miles,  without  fatigue,  and  feeling  pretty  strong. 
The  weather  cold  —  a  little  cloudy  —  heavy  frost  yesterday  morn 
ing.  The  foliage  indescribably  beautiful.  John  Taylor  straight 
up.  Henry  and  I  his  only  guests,  and  three  glorious  chip-fires 
already  burning.  Can  you  resist  that  ?  D.  W. 

grounds  for  our  friends  to  take  is  this ;  that  the  law,  having  been  passed,  must  be 
executed.  That  so  far  as  it  provides  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  labor  it  is 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and  should  be  sustained  against  all 
attempts  at  repeal,  but  if  there  be  any  provision  in  it  endangering  the  liberty  of  those 
who  are  free,  it  should  be  so  modified  as  to  secure  the  free  blacks  from  such  an  abuse  of 
the  object  of  the  law,  and  that  done,  we  at  the  North  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint. 

We  must  abide  by  the  Constitution.  If  overthrown  we  can  never  hope  for  a  bet 
ter.  God  knows  that  I  detest  Slavery,  but  it  is  an  existing  evil,  for  which  we  are  not 
responsible,  and  we  must  endure  it,  and  give  it  such  protection,  as  is  guaranteed  by 
the  constitution,  till  we  can  get  rid  of  it  without  destroying  the  last  hope  of  free  gov 
ernment  in  the  world.  But  pardon  me  for  saying  so  much.  I  thought  you  might 
possibly  desire  to  know  my  sentiments,  and  I  can  assure  you,  I  am  very  anxious  to 
know  yours,  as  to  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  Judge's  letter.  I  will,  finally,  send 
a  copy  of  it. 

I  will  add  something  in  another  letter. 

With  the  highest  consideration  &  Respect,  I  am  in  great  haste  truly  yours 

MlLLARD  FlLLMORB 

i  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  the  Life  of  Webster,  by 
George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  p.  480, 
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MASSACHUSETTS   POLITICS. 

To  Millard  Fillmore.1 

FRANKLIN,  N.  H.  Oct  24,  1860 

To  THE  PRESIDENT,  MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  been  here  five  days, 
with  evident  improvement ;  but  am  concerned  to  say,  I  am  not 
yet  strong,  nor  has  my  cough  entirely  ceased.  In  dry  weather  I 
feel  nothing  of  it ;  but  it  returns  with  rain  and  damp.  I  shall 
leave  to  go  straight  to  Washington,  as  soon  as  I  feel  any  way  able. 

The  politics  of  Massachusetts,  are  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion. 
Many  Whigs  are  afraid  to  act  a  manly  part,  lest  they  should  lose 
the  State  government.  They  act  a  most  mean  part  in  their  court 
ship  of  abolitionism. 

You  see  from  Mr.  March's  letter,  how  the  Whig  State  Com 
mittee  is  acting.  With  this  Committee  the  Atlas  most  vigorously 
cooperates,  tho'  it  endeavors  to  save  appearance,  &  so  do  Greely 
&  Charles  Hudson,  especially  the  latter.  Seven  imported  Uni 
tarian  Priests  are  now  candidates  for  public  office  —  viz.  members 
of  Congress ;  besides  a  host  of  others  who  offer  for  the  legisla 
ture.  These  are  all  free  soil,  or  abolition  men.  The  Postmaster 
at  Lowell  is  represented  to  be  a  brawling  abolitionist,  —  preach 
ing  daily,  the  duty  of  resistance  to  the  fugitive  slave  law.  I 
shall  inquire  into  this,  when  I  return  to  Boston. 

I  have  been  able  to  make  a  draft  of  a  reply  to  Mr.  Hulsemann, 
which  I  hope  you  will  approve. 

I  have  also  made  some  notes  for  that  part  of  your  Annual 
Message  which  may  relate  to  foreign  affairs. 

Yours  always  truly  whether  sick  or  well, 

DANL  WEBSTER  2 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  President  Fillmore's  reply,  dated  October  28,  1850,  is  printed  from  the  original, 
in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  : 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  yours  of  the  24th  from  Franklin,  N.  H.  and  am  greatly 
gratified  to  know  of  your  improved  health ;  and  hope  soon  to  learn  that  your  cough 
has  entirely  left  you.  I  infer  that  you  have  not  received  my  letters  of  the  23d.  inst. 
addressed  to  you  at  Boston.  We  have  had  two  Cabinet  meetings,  the  last  this  morn 
ing,  on  the  authority  and  duty  of  the  president  to  use  the  Military  force  in  aid  of  the 
civil  officer  to  execute  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  have  concluded  where  necessary, 
to  do  it.  We  were  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  legislation  of  Congress  on  the 
subject,  in  1807,  and  subsequent  acts,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  this  was  a 
power  to  be  conferred  by  Congress,  but  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  inherent  Executive  power  conferred  by  the 
Constitution,  when  it  made  the  President  Commander  in  chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  required  him  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  In  this, 
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ELMS   FARM. 
To  R.  M.  Blatchford. 

ELMS  FARM,  October  22,  1850,  Tuesday  Morning,  before  sunrise. 
MY  DEAR   SlB, — 

"  This  castle  has  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
Kindly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses  — 

"  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs ;  I  '11  none  of  it ; 
Nor  rhubarb,  senna,  nor  a  purgative  drug.'* 

But  Dunsinane  was  a  poor,  foggy,  sickly  spot,  compared  with 
Elms  Farm ;  nor  did  Scotland  ever  see  such  a  forest  prospect  as 
the  sun  at  this  moment  begins  to  shine  upon.  The  row  of  maples, 
by  the  side  of  my  field,  for  half  a  mile,  shows  like  a  broad  line  of 
burnished  gold ;  and  the  side-hill,  west  of  the  house,  displays  every 
possible  variety  of  tint,  from  the  deepest  and  darkest  evergreen  to 
the  brightest  orange. 

however,  the  whole  Cabinet  were  not  agreed,  some  thinking  that  the  Marshall  might 
summon  an  Army  as  citizens  and  part  of  the  Cometatus,  but  all  agreed  that  the  aid 
should  be  given,  and  the  only  question  was  when  ?  We  concluded  to  give  it  to  the 
Marshall  whenever  he  was  unable  to  sustain  the  laws  by  the  civil  authority,  and  to 
the  special  deputies  in  the  same  cases  when  a  judge  of  the  District  or  Justice  of  the 
Sup.  Court,  should  certify  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  necessary.  This  direction  is 
given  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Marines  at  Philadelphia. 

Congress  having  authorized  the  Marshall  to  provide  temporary  jails  where  the 
sheriff  refuses  to  admit  U.  S.  prisoners,  we  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  grant  the 
use  of  the  Receiving  ship  at  Boston  for  that  purpose.  But  I  mean  at  all  hazards  to 
do  my  part  towards  executing  this  law.  I  admit  no  right  of  nullification  North  or 
South.  My  object,  however,  has  been  to  avoid  the  use  of  military  force  as  far  as 
possible,  not  doubting  that  there  is  yet  patriotism  enough  left  in  every  State  North 
of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  ;  and  being  par 
ticularly  anxious  that  no  State  should  be  disgraced  by  being  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  Army  to  support  the  laws  of  the  Union,  if  it  could  be  avoided.  I  have  therefore 
commenced  mildly,  authorizing  this  force  only  in  the  last  resort,  but  if  necessary,  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  give  greater  power,  and  finally  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  the 
government  to  sustain  the  law.  But  the  mail  is  closing  and  I  cannot  say  more. 

I  have  also  yours  of  the  25th.  inst.  and  am  gratified  to  hear  that  you  are  preparing 
an  answer  to  the  Dist  Atty.  of  Missi.  and  to  the  Austrian  minister. 

I  can  sympathize  with  you  in  the  melancholy  feelings  which  are  inspired  by  look 
ing  upon  the  graves  of  your  ancestors  and  kindred,  but  I  hope  soon  to  welcome  you 
back  to  the  busy  scenes  of  active  life,  where  your  absence  is  so  much  deplored  and 
your  counsels  so  much  wanted. 

I  am  truly  your  friend  MILLAKD  FILLMORE. 

(Have  not  time  to  read  over.) 

See  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  President  Fillmore,  dated  November  13,  1850,  Pri 
vate  Correspondence,  Vol.  II.  p.  403.  In  this  letter  he  refers  to  the  remains  of  his 
wife  and  children  and  the  ancient  burial  ground  at  Marshfield.  It  is  possible  that 
the  date  given  in  the  Private  Correspondence  is  incorrect. 

Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  pp.  480-481. 
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In  half  an  hour,  I  shall  be  ascending  some  of  the  hills.  It  seems 
to  me  the  finest  morning  I  ever  saw. 

"  Chips  "  enough  ;  and,  by  the  looks  of  John  Taylor's  larder,  we 
can  "  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn." 

Say  to  Miss  Annie  Jaudon,  that  she  can  read  the  account  of 
Captain  Tower's  voyage,  in  a  vessel  called  the  "  Cloud/'  in  the 
fourth  act  of  the  Tempest.  Yours,  D.  W. 


THE  NEED   OF   CONCILIATION. 

To  Wm.  Prescott,  M.D.1 

MARSHFIELD,  Nov.  7.  '60 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  third  instant, 
which  is  quite  proper,  &  respectful,  but  really  I  must  be  excused 
from   answering   the   questions    proposed.     I   have  not  time  at 
present  to  say  even  so  little  as  you  propose,  respecting  myself. 
Very  respectfully  yr  ob.  servt.  DAN'L  WEBSTER 

I  ought  to  add  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
you  speak  of  my  public  services.  My  object  has  been,  &  is,  to 
preserve  the  Institutions  of  our  Fathers ;  &  I  feel,  deeply,  that 
those  institutions  can  only  be  preserved  by  conciliation,  &  the 
cultivation  of  friendly  sentiments,  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  Country.  What  my  efforts  have  cost,  or  may  yet  cost  me,  is 
of  little  moment.  If  the  Country  is  benefitted  I  have  my  reward. 


THE  WHIG   OVERTHROW  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

To  Millard  Fillmore? 

BOSTON,  November  13,  1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  My  only  good  news  respects  the  state  of  my 
health.  I  have  no  longer  catarrh,  or  cough,  though  not  yet  as 
strong  as  a  lion,  several  pounds  avoirdupois  of  flesh  having  dis 
solved  into  thin  air,  since  the  23d  of  August. 

Our  election  is  all  bad.  The  coalition  forces  have  carried  the 
Government  of  Massachusetts  by  storm.  The  Whigs  will  differ 
and  perhaps  quarrel  about  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  over 
throw.  I  ascribe  it  entirely  to  the  conduct  of  the  members  of 
Congress  from  this  State,  and  some  of  the  leading  papers,  in  op 
posing  and  denouncing  the  peace  measures  of  the  last  session. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  B, 
Corning. 

2  From  a  copy  in  Edward  Everett's  Papers. 
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All  this  had  no  effect  but  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Free 
Soil  people. 

I  send  to  Mr.  Derrick  today  the  draft  of  a  long  answer  to  Hiil- 
semann.  He  will  take  it  to  you.  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
labor  to  its  preparation,  but  still  am  not  satisfied  with  it.  I  hope 
you  will  alter  and  amend  freely.  It  is  an  important  occasion,  as 
it  furnishes  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  temper  and  spirit  in 
which  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  are  to  be  carried  on 
temp  ore  Fillmord. 

I  am  making  all  possible  efforts  to  get  away. 

Yrs  always  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW. 

To  Millard  Fillmore.1 

[BOSTON]  Nov.  15,  1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  For  two  days  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  do 
something  to  put  this  business  of  the  attempt  to  arrest  Crafts  into 
a  better  shape.  We  are  unfortunate  here.  The  District  Attorney 
here  has  no  talent,  no  fitness  for  his  place,  &  no  very  good  dis 
position.  The  Claimant,  in  this  Craft  case  called  on  him  for 
assistance  or  advice,  which  he  declined  to  render.  This  claimant 
or  agent  has  used  no  great  discretion,  but  has  acted  clumsily.  It 
became  immediately  known,  that  a  person  was  here,  to  arrest 
slaves  ;  &  it  is  supposed,  I  cannot  say  how  truly,  that  this  news 
spread  from  Mr.  Lunt's  office.  Mr.  Lunt  associates  with  him  in 
nearly  all  his  business  a  young  lawyer,  by  the  name  of  Sanger. 
This  Mr  Sanger  is  rather  clever,  of  much  more  ability  no  doubt 
than  Mr.  Lunt,  &  is  a  professed  &  active  free  soil  man,  as  you 
will  see  by  one  out  of  a  string  of  resolutions  introduced  by  him 
into  a  political  meeting  at  Charlestown. 

(Here  come  the  resolutions  pasted  into  the  letter,  written  in 
in  pencil.)2 

The  Marshall,  Mr.  Devens,  is,  as  I  believe  very  well  disposed, 
but  I  fear  not  entirely  efficient.  I  sent  for  him  yesterday,  &  told 
him  he  must  either  execute  his  warrant  or  give  some  good  reasons 
for  not  executing  it,  &  that  this  reason  should  be  made  public,  in 
order  that  persons  interested  in  these  matters,  at  the  South,  might 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  say  that  U.  S.  officers  in  the  North 
were  not  disposed  to  do  their  duty. 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
3  The  Resolutions  referred  to  are  not  in  the  copy. 
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The  marshall  has  obtained  the  opinion  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Curtis  on 
the  subject  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  It  is  well  drawn,  &  argues 
well  that  which  hardly  seems  to  require  any  argument.  The 
opinion,  however,  will  do  good.  Mr.  Curtis'  reputation  is  high, 
&  his  opinion  will  silence  the  small  lawyers.  It  will  be  published 
in  the  Courier  of  tomorrow  at  my  request. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  the  general  weight  of  U.  S. 
officers  in  this  District  is  against  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  I  hear  this  when  I  go  into  the  Streets  from  every 
sound  Whig,  and  every  Union  man  I  meet.  Mr.  Greeley,  the 
Collector,  is  more  than  indifferent,  &  Mr.  Hudson,  without  any 
doubt,  has  acted  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Mann,  with  all  his  power. 
Our  General  State  Whig  Committee  has  been,  &  is  composed  of 
just  such  men.  The  Atlas  has  lent  the  aid  of  all  its  force,  in  the 
same  direction,  and  Mr.  Mann's  re-election  is  fairly  enough  to  be 
attributed  to  the  joint  operation  of  these  agencies. 

I  do  not  wish  to  annoy  you  with  these  local  matters,  in  the 
midst  of  your  pressure  under  other  &  greater  duties ;  but  ere  long 
the  condition  of  the  public  offices  of  the  U.  S.  in  this  District 
must  be  inquired  into.  Yrs.  always  DANL  WEBSTER. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  UNION. 
To  B.  F.  Ayer  of  Manchester,  N.  H.1 

BOSTON,  November  16,  1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  When  I  received  yesterday  the  invitation  of 
the  committee  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Manchester,  my  expecta 
tion  was,  that  I  should  immediately  leave  the  city,  and  I  contented 
myself,  therefore,  with  a  very  brief  reply.  The  weather  having 
detained  me  for  a  day,  I  have  time  to  write  a  more  respectful 
acknowledgment  of  your  communication,  and  to  express  more 
distinctly  as  well  the  gratification  it  would  afford  me  to  attend 
the  meeting  as  my  pleasure  that  such  a  convention  is  to  be  con 
vened.  A  "  Union  meeting  without  distinction  of  party,"  holden 
in  the  largest  town  or  city  in  the  state,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  at 
tended  with  good  consequences.  There  is,  evidently,  abroad  a 
spirit  of  disunion  and  disobedience  to  the  laws  which  good  men 
ought  to  meet,  and  to  check  if  they  can.  Men  are  to  be  found  who 

1  From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  November  26, 1850.    Read  at  a  Union  meet 
ing,  held  at  City  Hall,  Manchester,  November  20,  1860. 
VOL.  iv.  — 37 
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propose  as  their  own  rule  of  conduct,  and  recommend  the  same 
rule  to  others,  "  peaceable  resistance  to  the  laws  "  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  propose  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  land  so  far  as  they  can  do 
so  consistently  with  their  own  personal  safety.  Their  obligations 
to  support  the  constitution  go  for  nothing ;  their  oaths  to  act,  if 
they  hold  any  public  trust,  according  to  law,  go  for  nothing ;  it  is 
enough  that  they  do  not,  by  forcible  resistance,  expose  themselves 
to  dangers  and  penalties.  This  is,  certainly,  quite  a  new  strain  of 
patriotism.  We  have  never  before  this  day  known  such  senti 
ments  to  be  circulated,  commended  and  acted  upon  by  any  who 
professed  love  for  their  country  or  respect  for  its  institutions.  A 
still  more  extravagant  notion  is  sometimes  advanced,  which  is, 
that  individuals  may  judge  of  their  rights  and  duties,  under  the 
constitution  and  the  laws,  by  some  rule  which,  according  to  their 
idea,  is  above  both  the  constitution  and  the  laws. 

You  and  I,  sir,  and  our  fellow  citizens  of  New  Hampshire,  have 
not  so  read  the  books  of  authority,  either  religious  or  civil.  We 
do  not  so  understand  either  the  institutions  of  Christianity  or  the 
institutions  of  government.  And  we  may  well  value  more  and 
more  highly  the  government  which  is  over  us,  when  we  see  that 
the  weapons  aimed  against  its  preservation,  are  also,  for  the  most 
part,  equally  directed  against  those  great  fundamental,  moral  and 
political  truths  upon  which  all  good  government,  and  the  peace  of 
society  at  all  times,  must  essentially  rest.  I  have  the  fullest  be 
lief,  sir,  that  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  this  disorganizing 
spirit  will  meet  such  a  rebuke  as  shall  put  it  to  flight.  The  rep 
resentation  of  the  state  in  congress  generally  supported  the  peace 
measures  of  the  last  session,  and  by  these  measures  I  doubt  not 
the  state  will  stand.  It  is  time  that  discord  and  animosity  should 
cease.  It  is  time  that  a  better  understanding  and  more  friendly 
sentiments  were  revived  between  the  North  and  the  South.  And 
I  am  sure  that  all  wise  and  good  men  will  see  the  propriety  of 
forbearing  from  renewing  agitation,  by  attempts  to  repeal  the  late 
measures,  or  any  of  them.  I  do  not  see  that  they  contain  uncon 
stitutional  or  alarming  principles,  or  that  they  forbode  the  inflic 
tion  of  wrong  or  injury.  When  real  and  actual  evil  arises,  if  it 
shall  arise,  the  laws  ought  to  be  amended  or  repealed ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  imminent  danger,  I  see  no  reason  at  present  for  renewed 
controversy  or  contention, 

My  dear  sir,  the  Union  will  be  preserved,  and  the  laws  will  be 
obeyed  and  executed.     Let  us  take  courage,  and  that  sort  of 
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courage  which  prompts  men  to  a  resolute  discharge  of  their 
duties.  We  will  save  the  Union  for  our  own  sakes,  for  the  sake 
of  the  country,  for  the  honor  of  free  governments,  and  even  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  seem  ready,  with  ruthless  hands,  to  tear 
it  asunder.  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  true  regard,  your  friend  and 
obedient  servant,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


PRESIDENT  FILLMORE'S  MESSAGE. 
To  Millard  Fillmore.1 

WASHINGTON,  November  24,  1860. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Instead  of  defacing  your  paper  by  erasures 
and  interlineations,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  go  through  all 
your  topics  and  suggestions,  in  a  paper  of  my  own,  which  you 
will  find  to  contain  but  few  additions  and  changes.  The  general 
character  of  what  you  have  written  is  altogether  right,  and  I 
think  will  be  well  received ;  if  you  find  in  mine  anything  valu 
able,  not  contained  in  yours,  you  can  readily  insert  it.  There 
certainly  is  not  much.  The  occasion  and  the  subject  are  both 
important,  and  perhaps  you  will  find  time,  with  both  papers 
before  you,  to  revise  the  whole  matter. 

1  shall  be  able  to  present  to  you  tomorrow  morning  all  that 
appears  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  be  inserted  in  the  message  re 
specting  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  always  most  truly  yours,        DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

To  Millard  Fillmore.2 

Monday,  Dec.  2,  1850 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  No  doubt  exists  of  forming  a  quorum  in  each 
House  to  day,  &  I  incline  to  think  it  will  be  well  to  send  in  the 
Message,  if  the  Committee  shall  come  to  you  with  the  ordinary 
announcement,  before  the  hour  be  too  late. 

There  is  enough  of  nullification  reading  in  the  papers  of  the 
morning.  Yrs.  truly,  DANL  WEBSTER. 

To  Millard  Fillmore. 

3  o'clock.  [December,  1850] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  learn  from  sundry  sources  that  nothing  could 
be  better  than  the  manner  in  which  the  message  was  received,  so 
far  as  could  be  judged  by  the  two  Houses. 

1  From  a  copy  in  Edward  Everett's  Papers. 

2  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  copies  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 
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The  most  absolute  attentiveness  was  observed,  &  general  satis 
faction  very  evident.  In  my  judgment,  My  Dear  Sir,  you  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  distinguished  and  fortunate  administra 
tion  —  no  matter  what  South  Carolina  may  say  or  do. 

Yrs.  truly,  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Franklin  Haven.1 

WASHINGTON  Deer.  5,  '50 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  very  glad  the  message  is  so  favorably 
reed,  in  your  quarter  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  various  topics 
were  all  well  considered,  <fe  no  differences  existed  between  mem 
bers  of  the  Cabinet.  The  President  is  a  first  rate  business  man, 
&  the  Heads  of  Departments,  of  different  characters  &  abilities, 
are  yet  agreeable,  sensible,  &  industrious  gentlemen.  So  that  the 
inside  of  the  Administration  is  quite  pleasant. 

Yrs  always  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 


OBEDIENCE   TO   LAW. 

To  Rev.  Ichabod  S.  Spencer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y? 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  7. 1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  a 
copy  of  your  sermon  delivered  on  the  24th  of  November.  It  is 
refreshing  to  read  a  production  which,  founding  itself  upon  the 
express  injunction  of  the  holy  scriptures,  goes  back  from  theory 
to  commandment,  from  human  hypotheses  and  speculation  to  the 
declared  will  of  God. 

Obedience  to  established  government  is  something  more,  and 
much  more,  than  a  mere  idea  of  expediency ;  it  is  a  Christian 
duty.  You  say,  very  truly,  that  "  law  is  a  friend  to  the  human 

1  From  the  original  letter,  owned  by  Mr.  Franklin  Haven. 

2  From  the  New  York  Observer,  February  6,  1851.     The  letter  was  written  by 
Mr.  Webster  in  acknowledgment  of  a  pamphlet  copy  of  Dr.  Spencer's  sermon  on 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.     It  contains  corrections,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Webster,  December  21,  1850,  and  published  from  a  copy  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  : 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  21,  '50. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  publish  my  letter,  if  you  think 
proper.  If  you  value  it  so  highly  as  to  desire  to  preserve  it,  I  have  thought  you 
might  like  to  have  it  in  my  own  hand  writing.  The  letter  was  dictated  to  my  clerk 
who  happened  to  take  a  copy.  I  did  not  peruse  the  manuscript,  &  in  the  enclosed 
have  altered  a  word  or  two.  The  date  was  omitted  in  the  copy.  Dr.  Cox  called  to 
day  but  I  was  not  at  home.  I  hope  both  to  see  &  to  hear  him  before  he  leaves 
Washington,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  little  volume  of  "  Sketches,"  which  I 
have  not  yet  opened,  but  shall  not  fail  to  read. 

I  am,  My  Dear  Sir,  with  very  true  regard  yours  DANL  WBBSTKB 
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race."  Without  law  the  human  race  must  have  remained  for  ever 
in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Law  pervades  the  physical  universe,  and 
pervades  equally  the  social  system  of  mankind. 

You  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  Hooker's  celebrated,  most 
truthful  and  most  sublime  description  of  Law.  If  you  have  not 
recurred  to  it  lately,  allow  me  to  ask  you  to  turn  to  it.  I  never 
read  it  without  the  strongest  emotions.  "  Of  law  nothing  more 
can  be  said  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the 
harmony  of  the  universe,"  etc.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  beauti 
ful  ode  of  Alcagus,  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones.1  But,  pardon 
me,  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  making  suggestions  to  one  who  is  more  fit 
to  make  them  to  me.  I  am  appearing  to  lead,  where  I  am  quite 
content  to  follow. 

Yours,  with  the  sincerest  regard,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


A  UNION  MEETING  AT   BOSTON. 

To  George  Ticknor  Curtis? 

WASHINGTON,  Deer.  8.  1850. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  world  is  filled  with  the  fame  of  your  great 
meeting.  The  pamphlet  containing  the  Speeches  is  looked  for, 
with  much  impatience.  The  Speeches  were  all  Capital,  &  will  do 
great  good,  North  &  South.  1  trust,  also,  that  the  Presidents 
message  may  have  some  effect,  on  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  I  am  delighted  to  see  so  many  of  the  distinguished  pul 
pits  in  Boston  pouring  forth  words  of  truth  &  soberness,  while 
some  others  are  given  up  to  disorganization,  &  licentiousness. 

We  are  looking  for  the  roll  of  names,  appended  to  the  call  for 
the  meeting.  Yrs  truly  always  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  your  fellow  laborers  on  the 
Comee  &  to  Mr.  George  T.  Curtis. 


THE   SEVENTH  OF   MARCH   SPEECH. 

To  Asahel  Huntington,  Salem,  Mass? 

WASHINGTON,  Deer.  21,  '50. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  thank  you  cordially  for  your  friendly  letter, 
which  I  value  highly,  as  I  know  your  good  judgment,  and  have  no 
doubt  of  your  sincerity. 

1  Sir  William  Jones's  "  Ode  in  Imitation  of  Alcaeus,"  beginning :  "  What  consti 
tutes  a  state  ?  " 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
8  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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I  can  not  well  describe  to  you,  My  Dear  Sir,  what  my  feelings 
were  for  five  months,  during  which  no  one  of  my  colleagues 
manifested  the  slightest  concurrence  in  my  sentiments,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  knew  that  sincere  men,  and  good  Whigs,  at  home 
disapproved,  or  doubted.  It  was  natural  enough  that  the  speech 
of  March  7th  should  produce  a  shock.  The  letter  which  I  enclose 
with  this,  I  reed  this  morning,  and  send  it  only  that  you  may  see 
that  other  Zealous  Whigs  were  as  slow  and  cautious  as  yourself. 

You  may  return  the  letter,  as  I  have  not  answered  it.  It  is  but 
a  specimen  of  several  hundreds. 

Yours  truly,  DANL  WEBSTER 


THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE   CONGRESSIONAL 
DEBATES. 

To  Dan.iel  S.  Dickinson.1 

Saturday  Morning,  December  28  [1850] 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — The  House  passed  last  night,  a  very  important 
resolution,  providing  for  the  filling  up  the  gap  in  the  published 
debates.  This  would  be  a  most  useful  thing.  For  some  years  I 
have  been  studying  the  history  of  the  earlier  period  of  this  gov 
ernment,  and  we  can  have  no  complete  political  history  till  the 
hiatus  is  filled.  I  pray  you  give  the  subject  one  of  your  beneficent 
smiles.  Yours  always  truly,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


UNION  WHIG  PAPERS   IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

To  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin.2  riocn 

[1801 J 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  Whigs  of  this  State  owe  their  recent  mis 
fortunes,  especially  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  very  much 
to  the  support  given  to  him,  by  certain  Whig  papers,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  the  Boston  Atlas  ;  other  causes  concurred,  &  among 
these  other  causes  one  is  the  favor  shown  towards  Mr.  Mann's 
election  by  certain  officers  of  the  Custom  House.  This  last  sub 
ject  may  be  attended  to  hereafter ;  but  my  present  purpose  is  to 
request  that  the  patronage  of  your  department  may  be  altogether 
withdrawn  from  the  Boston  Atlas. 

1  From  the  Speeches,  Correspondence,  etc.,  of  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Vol.  II.  p.  456. 

2  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society.    It  bears  no  address,  but  was  evidently  written  to  Mr.  Corwiii,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  at  the  time.     The  year  is  endorsed  in  another  hand. 
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The  reliable  Union  Whig  papers  in  this  City  are  ;  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser ;  &  the  Boston  Courier.  These  are  large  Daily 
Papers,  ably  conducted,  &  entirely  sound.  The  Bee  is  a  penny 
paper,  of  great  circulation,  &  of  good  principles.  About  the  Coun 
try  papers,  I  will  inquire,  and  give  you  information  hereafter. 
Meantime,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  Springfield  Republican  is  a 
highly  respectable  &  thoroughly  Union  Paper 

Yrs  with  true  regard 


ON  PURCHASING  AND   FREEING  A   SLAVE. 
To  David  A.  Hall1 

WASHINGTON  January  1851. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  this  day  executed  a  deed  of  manumission 
of  a  certain  negro  man  named  William  Alexander  Johnson,  lately 
the  slave  of  Mr.  Owen  H.  Bestoe,  whom  I  purchased  with  a  view 
to  set  him  free.  I  enclose  you  the  deed  requesting  that  you  will 
have  it  properly  recorded,  so  as  to  secure  beyond  all  contingency, 
the  freedom  of  the  man.2 

I  am  Respectfully  your  Obt.  DANL  WEBSTER 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATION. 

To  Millard  Fillmore? 

[January,  1851] 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  I  was  informed  by  a  member  of  Congress  yes 
terday,  "  that  Mr.  Webster  had  been  with  the  President  at  least 
one  hour  every  day  for  the  last  ten  days,  that  their  interviews 
had  no  witness,  &  that  it  was  well  understood  that  it  related  to 
the  next  Presidential  Election,  &  the  candidates,  <fcc."  I  replied 
that  all  this  was  news  to  me,  that  I  did  not  recollect  that  a  word 
about  Candidates  at  the  next  election  ever  passed  between  the 
President  &  myself,  &  certainly  never  a  word  upon  the  point  of 
our  being  candidates.  My  "  informant "  was  Mr.  Gentry.  He 
had  picked  the  matter  up  in  the  Hotel.  Yrs  always  D.  W. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  Lenox  Branch. 

2  In  Mr.  Webster's  Will,  1852,  he  said :  "  My  servant,  William  Johnson,  is  a  free 
man.     I  bought  his  freedom  not  long  ago  for  six  hundred  dollars.     No  demand  is  to 
he  made  upon  him  for  any  portion  of  this  sum,  but  so  long  as  is  agreeable  I  hope  he 
will  remain  with  the  family." 

3  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.    It  ia  endorsed :  "  with 
out  date  but  sometime  in  Jan.  1851." 
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MR.   WEBSTER'S   COLLECTED   WORKS. 
To  G-eorge  Ticknor.1 

WASHINGTON  Jan.  9.  1851 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  spent  at  least  four  hours  in  searching 
for  your  note,  on  the  subject  of  the  changes  in  the  French  Govt, 
intended  to  be  appended  to  my  Plymouth.2  I  as  much  believe  the 
witches  have  carried  it  off  as  I  believe  there  was  ever  a  witch  in 
old  Salem.  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  I  reed  it,  read  it,  or 
run  it  over  hastily,  &  laid  it  away.  I  hope  in  mercy  you  have  a 
copy. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  publishing  an  Edition  of  my 
Speeches,  <fec.  in  6  vols.  I  was  anxious  last  year  that  Messrs. 
Ticknor  &  Co  should  publish  this  Edition ;  but  they  did  not  in 
cline  to  purchase  Mr.  Tappan's  plates.  I  have  now  placed  the 
publication  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Paige,  &  Mr  Curtis,  & 
another  friend  or  two.  The  best  offer  yet  made,  I  understand, 
is  by  Little  &  Brown. 

Poor  old  Mass !     I  can  laud  her  no  more 

Yrs  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 


THE  HULSEMANN  DIFFICULTY. 
To  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton? 

WASHINGTON  Jan  15.  1851 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  was  yesterday  just  about  enclosing  to  you  a 
readable  copy  of  my  correspondence  with  Mr  Hulsemann,  when  I 
reed  your  acceptable  &  friendly  letter  of  the  12th. 

1  From  the   original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession   of  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Greenough. 

2  Note  B.,  "  First  Settlement  of  New  England.    A  Discourse  delivered  at  Ply 
mouth,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1820."     See  Collected  Works. 

3  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Histor 
ical  Society.     It  is  in  a  bound  volume  entitled  "  The  Hulsemann  Letter  and  Corre 
spondence  connected  with  it,"  containing  the  following  papers : 

I.  Message  of  Prest.  Taylor,  April  3,  1850 ;  II.  Hulsemann  to  Webster,  July  27, 
1850;  III.  Memorandum  of  Austria's  Views,  Sept.  30;  IV.  Memorandum  of  the 
situation,  by  F.  Webster;  V.  W.  Hunter  to  Webster,  October  4,  1850;  VI.  Same  to 
same,  October  15,  1850;  VII.  W.  Hunter's  draft  of  Letter,  October,  1850;  VIII.  E. 
Everett's  draft  of  letter;  IX.  Webster's  amendments  thereto;  X.  J.  M.  Clayton  to 
Webster,  January  12, 1851 ;  XI.  Schwarzenberg's  Instructions  to  Hulsemann,  Nov.  5, 
1849 ;  XII.  Webster  to  J.  M.  Clayton,  January  15, 1851 ;  XIII.  Mr.  Fillmore  to  Web 
ster,  January  16,  1851  ;  XIV.  Webster  to  Hulsemann,  March  12,  1851 ;  XV.  Hulse 
mann  to  Webster,  November  4,  1851 ;  XVI.  Same  to  same,  November  15,  1851  j 


O  v 
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Be  assured,  My  Dear  Sir,  that  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  defend  the 
conduct  of  Genl  Taylor's  Administration,  in  this  important  par 
ticular  ;  &  I  am  quite  happy  if  you  think  that  Mr  Hiilsemann  & 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  have  been  satisfactorily  answered. 

I  am  quite  glad  to  receive  the  paper  which  Mr.  Hiilsemann  left 
with  you.  It  is  certain,  that  he  had  obtained,  somehow,  a  sight 
of  Mr.  Mann's  instructions:  I  presume,  also,  that  Mr.  Hiilsemann 
had  reed,  subsequently,  other  instructions.  This  would  seem  to  be 
properly  inferred,  from  the  introduction  to  his  letter. 

We  have  not  heard  from  him,  since  the  receipt  of  my  letter. 

I  am,  My  Dear  Sir,  with  regard,  &  all  good  wishes,  yours  truly 

To  Millard  Fillmore.1 

Jan.  16  [1851] 

MY  DEAR  Sm,  —  I  send  a  copy  of  a  recent  letter  from  Mr. 
Clayton,  and  a  copy  of  my  answer.  Also  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hiilse- 
mann's  instructions  mentioned  in  Mr.  Clayton's  letter. 

You  observe,  that  Hiilsemann  complains  of  the  Austrian 
Government's  being  called  an  "iron  rule;"  this,  I  treat  as  a 
mistake.  In  fact,  it  is  no  mistake  at  all.  In  the  original  in 
structions,  the  phrase  does  occur ;  but  it  was  struck  out  when  the 
Senate  called  for  copies.  This  makes  it  certain  that  Schwartzen- 
burg  had  seen,  or  got  a  knowledge  of,  the  original  instructions. 

XVII.  Webster  to  Hulsemann,  November  15,  1851 ;  XVIII.  Hulsemann  to  Webster, 
December  13,  1851 ;  XIX.  Webster  to  Hulsemann,  December  16,  1851 ;  XX.  Hulse 
mann  to  Webster,  December  17,  1851 ;  XXI.  Webster  to  Hulsemann,  December  18, 
1851  ;  XXII.  Hulsemann  to  Prest.  Fillmore,  January  8,  1852;  XXIII.  E.  Everett  to 
F.  Webster,  February  19,  1853;  XXIV.  "The  Original  Draft  of  the  Hulseraann 
Letter,  1853,"  a  pamphlet  by  E.  Everett  (never  published);  XXV.  G.  J.  Abbott 
to  F.  Webster,  April  22,  1854;  XXVI.  W.  Hunter  to  F.  Webster,  May  3,  1854; 
XXVII.  and  XXVIII.  E.  Everett  to  F.  Webster,  May  8,  and  May  11,  1854. 

Of  these,  Numbers  XII.,  XVI.,  XVII.,  XIX.,  XX.,  and  XXI.,  are  here  printed. 
The  following  letters  relating  to  the  Hulsemann  difficulty  are  printed  in  the  Diplo 
matic  and  official  Papers  in  Mr.  Webster's  Collected  Works.  1.  The  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Chevalier  Hulsemann,  Dec.  21,  1850.  This  letter  corresponds  to  Num 
bers  VIII.  and  IX.  of  the  bound  volume  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
2.  Mr.  Webster  to  the  Chevalier  Hiilsemann,  March  15,  1851.  This  is  the  same  as 
No.  XIV.  of  the  bound  volume,  except  that  some  of  the  matter  is  omitted  in  the 
latter,  and  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  date.  3.  The  Chevalier  Hiilsemann  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Sept.  30, 1850.  4.  The  Chevalier  Hiilsemann  to  Mr.  Webster, 
March  11,  1851.  The  last  two  letters  are  not  in  the  bound  volume. 

A  letter  from  Chevalier  Hiilsemann  to  Mr.  Webster  on  the  Kossuth  Banquet 
Speech,  written  April  29,  1852,  and  one  from  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  C.  J.  McCurdy, 
dated  June  8,  1852,  are  printed  in  Diplomatic  Papers  Hitherto  Uncollected.  These 
are  not  in  the  volume  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

1  From  a  copy  in  Edward  Everett's  Papers. 
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Probably  they  were  shown  indiscreetly  to  somebody  in  Paris,  or 
else  somebody  got  at  Mr.  Mann's  portfolio. 

When  Mr.  Jay  was  minister  to  France  in  1783,  he  kept  his 
instructions  in  a  belt  round  his  person,  under  his  linen.  He  said 
there  was  no  other  way  to  keep  them  from  being  inspected  by 
some  man  or  some  woman.  Yours  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

To  George  Ticknor.1 

WASHINGTON,  January  16,  1851 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  If  you  say  that  my  Hulsemann  letter  is  boast 
ful  and  rough,  I  shall  own  the  soft  impeachment.  My  excuse  is 
twofold :  1.  I  thought  it  well  enough  to  speak  out,  and  tell  the 
people  of  Europe  who  and  what  we  are,  and  awaken  them  to  a 
just  sense  of  the  unparalleled  growth  of  this  country.  2.  I 
wished  to  write  a  paper  which  should  touch  the  national  pride, 
and  make  a  man  feel  sheepish  and  look  silly  who  should  speak  of 
disunion.  It  is  curious  enough,  but  it  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Mann's 
private  instructions  were  seen,  somehow,  by  Schwarzenberg. 

Yours  always  truly,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  the  Chevalier  Hulsemann. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  WASHINGTON,  15  Novr  1851 

Mr.  Websters  compliments  to  Mr  Hulsemann.  He  will 
inquire  into  the  evil  or  impropriety  to  which  Mr  Hulsemann,  in 
his  note  of  this  morning,2  adverts,  and  endeavor  to  correct  it  for 

the  future. 

To  Millard  Fillmore? 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  24,  1851. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  Mr.  Grund's 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Hulsemann'  s  note  to  me,  and  mine  in  answer, 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  p.  537. 

2  The  following  is  the  communication  referred  to.     On  the  back  the  following 
memorandum  has  been  written  :  "  Respecting  his  conversation  with  Mr.  W.  or  per 
sons  belonging  to  the  Dept.  being  printed  &  commented  upon  in  the  papers  " 

WASHINGTON  CITY,  Saturday  morning,  15th  nov.  1851 

Mr  Hiilsemann  presents  his  respectful  compliments  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
State  and  takes  the  liberty  of  recommending  the  enclosed  and  underlined  article  to 
his  attention. 

Mr.  H  has  before  this  had  occasion,  to  mention  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  that  he 
finds  it  inconvenient  that  his  conversations  in  the  State  Department,  either  with  Mr 
Webster  himself  or  with  persons  belonging  to  the  Department  should  be  —  and 
falsely  too — printed  and  commented  upon  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  and  other  papers  by  a  notorious  individual,  whose  presence  or  admittance 
into  the  Department,  or  into  any  private  house,  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  those, 
who  admit  or  employ  such  a  person. 

8  From  a  copy  in  Edward  Everett's  Papers. 
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must  have  been  derived  from  somebody  who  had  heard  something 
about  the  matter  from  Mr.  Hiilsemann  himself.  No  human  being 
ever  saw  the  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Hiilsemann,  but  myself, 
nor  did  I  ever  state  its  contents  to  anyone,  and  when  Mr.  Markoe 
wrote  the  answer  which  I  dictated,  he  had  no  knowledge  at  all  to 
what  it  referred. 

I  do  not  feel  myself  greatly  gratified  that  Mr.  Hiilsemann 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  go  to  you  about  it. 

The  Diplomatic  Gentlemen  are  very  much  together,  and,  as  I 
believe,  very  apt  to  communicate  their  affairs,  one  to  another. 

It  must  be  that  in  some  such  way  Mr.  Grund  came  to  the 
knowledge  which  he  obtained. 

Yrs  ever  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

To  the  Chevalier  Hiilsemann. 

WASHINGTON  16th  December  1851 

The  Undersigned  has  received  The  Chevalier  Hlilsemanns  note. 
This  note  does  not  appear  to  be  a  private,  but  an  official  communi 
cation,  and  the  Undersigned  finds  in  it,  with  no  little  surprise,  a 
reference  to  a  supposed  private  and  confidential  conversation 
between  The  Chevalier  Hiilsemann  and  the  head  of  this  Depart 
ment  ;  and,  also,  to  letters  in  the  Department  which,  if  shown  to 
The  Chevalier  Hiilsemann  at  all,  were  shown  to  him  in  strict  con 
fidence.  The  Chevalier  Hiilsemann  is  now  informed  that  so  long 
as  these  references  to  matters  entirely  confidential  remain  in  his 
note,  it  can  receive  no  answer.1 

The  Undersigned  has  the  honor  to  be,  with  due  consideration, 
The  Chevalier  Hiilsemann's  very  humble  servant  D.  W. 

1  To  this  letter  the  Chevalier  Hiilsemann  wrote  the  following  reply  :  — 

AUSTRIAN  LEGATION  WASHINGTON  17  December  1851 

The  Undersigned  in  answer  to  the  private  note  directed  to  him  under  the  date  of 
yesterday  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State,  begs  leave  to  observe,  that,  if  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  United  States  Government  wisli  not  to  expose  to  the  public  the 
correspondence  concerning  Kossuth's  conduct  on  board  the  Mississippi,  he  has  no 
objection  to  consider  as  confidential,  what  has  passed  between  Mr  Webster  and  him 
self  in  that  respect.  But  as  for  the  official,  though  verbal  communications,  which 
the  Undersigned,  as  charge*  d' Affaires  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  had, 
in  consequence  of  special  instructions  received  from  his  Government,  the  honor  to 
make  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State  in  an  interview  at  the  State  Department,  ap 
pointed  beforehand  in  writing  for  that  purpose,  and  the  assurance,  which  he  received 
from  Mr  Webster  in  answer  to  those  communications,  it  is  not  practicable,  to  con 
sider  them  as  confidential. 

The  Undersigned  takes  this  occasion  to  assure  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State  of  his 
high  consideration.  HULSEMANN 
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To  The  Chevalier  Hulsemann. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  WASHINGTON,  18th  December  1851 

The  Undersigned  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
The  Chevalier  Hulsemanns  note  of  yesterday,  and  has  again  to 
say  that  he  has  had  no  conversation  with  The  Chevalier  Hiilse- 
mann  upon  the  subject  referred  to,  but  such  as  he  considered 
strictly  confidential. 

The  Undersigned  presumes  that  he  could  have  said  nothing  in 
any  such  conversations  which  he  would  wish  to  qualify  or  explain  ; 
but  the  different  recollections  of  the  parties  as  to  what  was  actu 
ally  said  by  them  might  lead  to  great  inconvenience  if  the  sub 
stance  of  the  conversation  were  not  stated  in  writing  at  the  time 
and  so  stated  as  to  conform  to  the  understanding  of  both. 

The  Undersigned  has  the  honor  to  be,  with  due  consideration, 
The  Chevalier's  Hulsemann's  very  obedient  servant, 

DANL  WEBSTER 
To  Charles  J.  Me  Curdy.1 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  WASHINGTON,  15th  January,  1852 

SIB,  —  Your  despatch  of  the  13th  ultimo  has  been  received,  and 
I  sent  you  a  hasty  answer  in  reply.  I  now  wish  to  write  you 
more  at  length  and  in  a  private  letter.  The  newspapers  will  have 
informed  you  that  Kossuth  is  now  here.  Both  he  and  Madame 
Kossuth  are  in  good  health.  Ever  since  his  arrival  at  New  York, 
he  has  been  treated  with  the  kindness  due  to  his  character,  and 
his  misfortunes.  I  have  caused  a  copy  of  extracts  of  your  des 
patch  to  be  communicated  to  him.  In  reply  he  has  addressed 
me  a  private  letter,  requesting  me  to  instruct  you  to  protect  the 
persons,  to  whom  you  refer,  which  you  will  of  course  do,  so  far  as 
you  can  with  discretion  and  propriety.  This,  however,  you  will 
understand  as  implying  a  due  regard  to  your  official  situation,  and 
the  duties  due  from  you  to  the  Government  at  Vienna.  All  that 
has  been  done,  or  will  be  done,  at  this  Department  on  Mr.  Kos- 
suth's  request,  will  be  merely  in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of 
humanity  and  charity. 

I  enclose  extracts  from  Kossuth's  letter  to  me,  making  other 
requests  which  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  have  complied  with,  but 
in  regard  to  all  these  things,  you  will  be  careful  to  act  with 
prudence,  and  to  do  nothing  which  can  give  even  cause  of  offence 
to  the  Austrian  Government.  The  six  hundred  dollars  referred 

1  From  a  manuscript  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  not  in  Mr.  Web 
ster's  handwriting,  but  signed  by  him. 
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to,  have  been  invested  in  the  purchase  of  a  bill  on  England, 
which  is  herewith  enclosed,  drawn  by  Corcoran  and  Riggs  on 
George  Peabody  of  London,  in  favor  of  William  Hunter  of  this 
Department,  and  by  him  endorsed  to  you. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  Austrian  Chargd  d' Affaires 
near  this  Government,  does  not  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  what 
has  occurred  with  Louis  Kossuth.  You  are  aware  of  the  whole 
history  of  the  case.  In  February  last,  a  Despatch  was  addressed 
from  this  Department  to  Mr.  Marsh,  at  Constantinople,  —  in 
structing  him  to  intercede  with  the  Sublime  Porte  for  the  relief 
of  Kossuth  and  his  companions.  This  Despatch  you  are  ac 
quainted  with,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  therefore  to  state  its 
contents,  particularly,  here. 

On  the  third  day  of  March  last,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
passed  a  Resolution,  which  you  have  also  seen:  it  is  in  these 
words 

"  Whereas,  the  people  of  the  United  States  sincerely  sympathize  with  the 
Hungarian  exiles,  Kossuth  and  his  associates,  and  fully  appreciate  the  mag 
nanimous  conduct  of  the  Turkish  Government  in  receiving  and  treating  those 
noble  exiles  with  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  whereas,  if  it  be  the  wish  of 
these  exiles  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  and  the  will  of  the  Sultan  to 
permit  them  to  leave  his  dominions,  therefore, 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  hereby  is,  requested  to  authorize  the  employment  of  some  one  of 
the  public  vessels  which  may  be  now  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  to 
receive  and  convey  to  the  United  States,  the  said  Louis  Kossuth  and  his  asso 
ciates  in  captivity." 

In  pursuance  of  this  Resolution  orders  were  given  by  the  Navy 
Department,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  together  with  that 
portion  of  the  President's  Message,  referring  to  our  Foreign 
relations. 

On  his  arrival  at  New  York,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
welcomed  him  to  the  country  and  to  the  Capitol  by  joint  Resolu 
tion.  He  was  introduced  by  Committee  to  Both  Houses,  and  was 
presented  by  me  to  the  President.  On  this  last  occasion,  he 
addressed  the  President,  and  I  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  President's  reply. 

Members  of  Both  Houses  of  Congress  invited  him  to  a  Public 
Dinner,  which  took  place  on  the  7th  day  of  this  month.  I 
attended  it,  with  other  members  of  the  Administration.  You  will 
have  seen  an  account  of  this  Dinner  and  the  speeches  of  the 
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gentlemen  present;  and  I  draw  your  attention  particularly  to 
those  of  General  Cass  and  Mr.  Douglass.  I  send  herewith,  also, 
a  revised  copy  of  my  own  Speech.  Mr.  Hiilsemann  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  President  complaining  of  my  speech.  This,  you  are  aware, 
was  a  very  irregular  proceeding,  because,  being  a  Charge*  d' Affaires 
only,  and  as  such,  accredited  to  this  Department,  he  had  no  offi 
cial  right  even  to  ask  an  interview  with  the  President,  much  less 
to  address  him  in  writing.  The  President,  however,  waived 
ceremony  and  sent  him  word  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  him. 
Mr.  Hiilsemann  came,  and  the  President  stated  to  him  what  is 
contained  in  a  paper  accompanying  this  marked  No.  3. 

These  three  Papers,  viz :  the  President's  Message,  his  reply  to 
L.  Kossuth,  and  his  statement  to  Mr.  Hiilsemann,  state  fully  and 
clearly,  the  principles  which  govern  him  and  his  Administration, 
in  his  intercourse  with  foreign  States.  And  it  may  be  well 
for  you  to  make  these  repeated  declarations  known  to  the  Aus 
trian  Government. 

As  was  stated  by  the  President  to  Mr.  Hiilsemann,  I  went  to 
the  Dinner  in  no  official  capacity,  but  simply  as  an  individual; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Mr.  Hiilsemann  had  more  right  to 
complain  of  my  presence  than  that  of  other  gentlemen.  At  any 
rate,  my  attendance  at  the  Dinner  was  my  own  act,  my  speech 
there  made  was  my  own  individual  speech,  and  the  President 
is  in  no  degree  answerable  for  either.  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  Mr.  Hiilsemann  means  to  manifest  his  dissatisfaction. 
Probably  he  will  be  of  opinion,  upon  full  observation  and  con 
sideration,  that  the  President  and  the  members  of  his  Adminis 
tration  were  more  staid  and  abstinent,  in  the  respect  paid  by 
them  to  Kossuth,  than  were  other  leading  men  in  the  country. 
You  may  say,  in  as  explicit  terms  as  you  may  judge  proper,  that 
neither  the  President  nor  his  Cabinet  countenance  any  such  thing 
as  "intervention,"  or  involving  the  Government  in  European 
Wars,  from  causes  affecting  only  the  Nations  of  Europe.  Public 
men  in  this  country,  as  well  as  private  men,  are  accustomed  to 
speak  their  opinions  freely.  This  belongs  to  our  system,  and 
although  in  this  respect  individuals  may  sometimes  be  indiscreet, 
yet  there  is  nowhere  any  power  of  control ;  and  there  are  some 
public  men,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  who  are  ready  to  take 
a  part  in  the  troubles,  and  in  the  wars  of  other  States.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  sober  sense  of  the  country  will  settle 
down  011  more  prudent  and  pacific  ideas.  While  there  is  no 
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probability  that  the  Government  will  lend  aid  or  countenance  to 
Kossuth,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  amount  of  private 
contributions  made  for  him  will  be  large.  On  the  whole,  the 
enthusiasm  felt  for  him  is  not  increasing ;  and  having  visited 
most  of  the  large  Northern  Cities,  where  there  is  the  greatest 
readiness  to  subscribe,  his  success  elsewhere  is  not  likely  to 
be  distinguished.  And  I  venture  to  say,  that  the  "  Intervention" 
feeling  will  doubtless  subside  gradually  and  rapidly,  if  nothing 
should  take  place,  calculated  to  kindle  it  into  a  new  flame. 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  say  one  thing,  in  justice  to  myself,  as  the 
author  of  the  Letter  of  February  28th  to  Mr.  Marsh,  as  well  as  in 
justice  to  the  President,  who,  of  course,  authorized  the  letter  ;  and 
that  is,  that  in  instructing  Mr.  Marsh  to  intercede  for  Kossuth 
and  his  associates,  we  contemplated  no  other  future  for  him,  or 
them,  than  that  they  should  come  here  and  remain  in  the  country 
as  quiet  and  unoffending  Exiles. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  communicate  in  conversation,  as  much  of 
the  contents  of  this  private  letter  to  the  Austrian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  as  you  may  think  prudent  and  useful ;  and  I 
enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  recent  despatch  to  Mr.  Rives,  at 
Paris,  which  you  may  also  make  known  to  Prince  Schwartzen- 
burg  as  another  and  a  recent  statement  of  the  principles  which 
govern  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  its  foreign 
relations. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  learn,  that  Mr.  Hiilsemann  has 
declined  an  invitation  of  the  President  to  a  diplomatic  Dinner,  to 
be  given  on  the  22nd. 

I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  Servant, 

DANL  WEBSTER. 

To  Charles  J.  Me  Curdy.1 

[April  30,  1852] 

We  suppose  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Hiilsemann  the 
Austrian  Charge*  d' Affaires  here  to  remain  in  the  Country.  His 
relations  with  this  Department  to  which  he  was  accredited  have 
not  been  amicable  for  some  time  ;  &  his  conduct,  in  some  respects, 
has  been  so  extremely  irregular,  that  I  was  much  inclined  some 
months  ago,  to  signify  that  his  presence  here  was  not  longer 
desirable.  But  it  was  thought  better,  on  the  whole,  that  his 
withdrawal  should  be  his  own  voluntary  act. 

1  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 
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I  leave  Washington  today,  for  my  own  residence,  <fe  shall  be 
absent  ten  or  twenty  days,  &  on  my  return  I  shall  write  you, 
particularly,  on  this  subject,  stating  fully  what  has  occurred  ;  and 
if  you  think  proper  you  may,  on  receipt  of  this,  intimate  this 
purpose  to  the  Austrian  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 
&  you  may  state  distinctly,  at  the  same  time,  that  neither  the 
President  nor  myself  have  the  slightest  intention  of  treating  the 
Austrian  Government  with  disrespect,  the  complaint  is  personal, 
&  confined  to  Mr.  Hiilsemann. 

The  Relations  between  Austria  and  the  United  States.1 

[June  14,  1852] 

Suggestions  for  the  reestablishment  of  friendly  relations  be 
tween  Austria  &  the  United  States.  An  official  note  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Austrian  Charge'  d'Affaires  in  Washing 
ton  appears  to  be  indispensable,  and  a  preliminary  &  mutual 
understanding  on  the  contents  of  the  note  is  deemed  necessary. 

Without  pretending  in  the  least  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the 
note,  the  following  points  appear  to  be  esssential  for  the 
purpose. 

It  would  be  mentioned  that  the  President  had  been  confiden 
tially  informed  by  the  Minister  of  a  friendly  power  that  after  his 
recent  arrival  from  Havana,  Mr.  Hiilsemann  had  decided  to 
leave  Washington  &  return  to  Vienna  &  that  he  had  come  to  this 
determination  mainly  on  account  of  an  incident  connected  with 
the  reception  of  Kossuth  and  in  consequence  of  his  unpleasant 
position  towards  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  President  has  also  been  informed  that  his  last  verbal 
declaration  to  Mr.  Hiilsemann  had  been  found  satisfactory  by  the 
Austrian  Government,  but  that  a  certain  public  demonstration 
and  the  pending  misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Hiilsemann  & 
Mr.  Webster  rendered  it  desirable  that  the  verbal  declaration  of 
the  President  should  be  officially  corroborated  &  in  consequence 
of  that  desire  Mr.  Fill  more  had  authorized  Mr.  Webster  to 
renew  the  assurance  that  the  President  was  sincerely  desirous  to 
see  the  former  friendly  relations  completely  reestablished  and 
to  accomplish  that  object  Mr.  Webster  was  authorized  to  invite 
Mr.  Hulsemann  to  resume  forthwith  his  suspended  intercourse 
with  the  American  Government. 

1  From  the  draft  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.  The  following 
endorsements  are  in  another  hand :  "  Private.  Mr.  Bodisco,"  and  the  date  "  June 
14,  1852." 
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Mr.  Webster  would  state  in  his  note  that  he  adhered  entirely 
to  the  contents  of  the  Presidents  last  declaration  &  it  would  be 
very  courteous  if  Mr.  Webster  mentioned  in  his  note  his  high 
respect  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria  &  express  his  best  wishes  for 
the  prosperity  and  integrity  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Mr. 
Webster  would  then  state  that  he  was  ready  to  renew  the  former 
friendly  intercourse  with  Mr.  Hulsemann  and  in  so  doing  comply 
as  much  with  the  Presidents  wishes  as  well  as  with  his  personal 
feelings. 

Mr.  Webster  will  probably  admit  the  propriety  of  sending  his 
card  to  Mr.  Hulsemann.  This  courtesy  would  be  highly  appre 
ciated.  Mr.  Hulsemann  would  immediately  return  the  visit  in 
person  and  express  the  desire  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
enable  Mr.  Hulsemann  to  present  his  respects  to  the  President  in 
the  usual  way  but  without  any  speech. 

A  short  notice  to  be  inserted  in  the  Republic  stating  that  after 
having  received  friendly  and  satisfactory  explanations  Mr.  Hulse 
mann,  the  Austrian  Charg£  d' Affaires,  on  his  return  from 
Havana,  had  resumed  his  position  and  his  friendly  relations 
with  the  American  Government. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  PAPERS. 

To  Millar  d  Fillmore.1 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  WASHINGTON  Jan  17,  1851 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  There  is  a  person  by  the  name  of  Gilbert 
Russell  of  whom  I  know  little  who  is  talking  very  loudly  and 
angrily  against  me  at  the  Hotels,  because,  as  he  says  I  refuse  him 
liberty  to  see  certain  [papers]  of  his  in  the  Department,  &  of  my 
answer ;  very  likely  he  may  go  to  you  on  the  subject. 

In  order  that  you  may  perceive  the  nature  of  the  case  I  send 
you  a  no.  of  the  "  Republic "  —  the  allowance  of  the  claims, 
which  were  supported  by  these  papers,  having  become  a  matter  of 
newspaper  discussion.  The  claim  was  presented  under  the  author 
ity  of  an  Act  of  Congress  by  Mr.  Cost  Johnson,  an  administrator 
of  the  claimant.  It  is  understood  that  many  persons  are  interested 
in  the  amount  recovered.  You  will  see  by  Mr  Russell's  letter 
that  he  appears  to  have  no  interest  in  the  matter  himself,  but  his 
object  is  to  prove  forgery  &  perjury,  in  the  parties  &  witnesses  & 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

VOL.  IV.  —  38 
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wilful  wrong  in  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  &  the  late  Attorney 
General.  Now  in  point  of  fact  the  papers  are  not  in  the  Depart 
ment.  After  the  claim  had  been  allowed,  Mr.  Clayton  ordered 
all  the  papers,  as  I  learn  to  be  carefully  sealed  up,  &  safely  kept. 

When  attacked  in  the  Union  he  took  the  papers  to  his  House 
probably  to  make  out  his  Defence,  as  it  appears  in  the  Republic, 
&  they  have  never  been  returned  to  the  Department 

All  this  is  a  matter  of  no  great  importance,  but  as  I  supposed 
you  might  hear  of  it,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  well  to  put  you 
in  possession  of  the  particulars 

Yours  always  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 


DIPLOMATIC   PRECEDENCE. 

To  the  Chevalier ,1 

I).  S.,  W.,  27th  Jany  1851 

SIR,  —  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
25th  instant. 

It  happens  to  be  my  fortune  not  to  be  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  respecting  the 
rank  of  Diplomatic  Agents ;  and  although  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  no  party  to  that  Treaty,  it  has  usually  con 
formed  to  what  was  then  established  as  being  the  regulation  pre- 

1  This  letter  is  reprinted  from  the  original  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting, 
in  the  Greenough  Collection.  At  the  suggestion  of  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer,  Minister  from 
England,  the  paragraph  enclosed  in  brackets  was  omitted,  and  Mr.  Webster  inserted 
after  "  discretion  "  the  words  "  without  being  made  the  subject  of  diplomatic  repre 
sentations."  For  an  account  of  the  incident,  see  the  Life  of  Webster,  by  Curtis, 
Vol.  II.  pp.  562-565.  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer's  letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  which  is  in  the 
Greenough  Collection,  reads  as  follows : 

Monday,  27th  Jany. 

DEAR  SIR, —  Your  note  is  so  capital  that  it  caused  me  no  small  consideration  to 
decide  whether  it  could  in  any  way  be  altered  so  as  to  be  amended  :  but  as  you  call 
my  attention  to  the  latter  passage  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  though  the  culprit  richly 
deserved  the  chastisement  thus  administered,  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  soften  that 
severe  rebuke,  down  to  the  quiet  tone  of  gentle  admonition.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
express  exactly  what  I  wish  to  convey,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  so,  I  will,  in  the  fol 
lowing  phrase. 

"  Yet  I  am  sure  you  will  see,  upon  consideration,  that  the  private  hospitality  of 
my  own  house,  ought  to  be  regulated  by  my  own  discretion,  and  can  never  furnish 
a  subject  for  diplomatic  representations." 

I  am  afraid  1  have  kept  your  messenger  some  little  time,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  any  change,  &  if  so  what  change,  was 
desirable.  I  am  now  doubtful,  but  at  all  events  I  have  demonstrated  my  good 
intentions.  Ever,  my  dear  Sir,  yours,  most  sincerely,  respectfully,  &  truly 

H.  L.  BCLWER. 
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vailing  with  other  States.  But  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  like  other 
Treaties,  affects  only  official  acts,  and  does  not  assume  to  give 
the  law  to  private  intercourse  ;  and  although  I  exceedingly  regret 
that  any  thing  should  have  occurred  to  cause  you  concern,  yet  I 
have  to  say  that  the  private  hospitality  of  my  own  House  must  be 
regulated  by  my  own  discretion.  [Hereafter,  however,  I  shall 
avoid  all  occasions  which  might  impose  upon  you,  in  your  own 
judgment,  the  necessity  of  making  representations,  or  remon 
strances,  upon  questions  of  right,  privilege,  precedent,  and  eti 
quette,  arising  in  social  and  private  circles.] 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  due  consideration, 

Yr  Ob  Servt.  D.  W. 


THE  CONSULSHIP  AT  BUENOS  AYRES. 

To  Morris  Ketchum,  New  York.1 

WASHINGTON  Jan.  29,  1851 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  this  morning  received  yours  of  the  26th 
instant.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Graham  from  the  Consulship  at 
Buenos  Ayres  was  a  mistake.  I  was  quite  opposed  to  it,  but  was 
persuaded  into  it  by  Mr.  H.  Ketchum.  Mr.  Graham  is  a  Whig, 
was  a  personal  friend  of  General  Harrison,  and  it  is  evident  his 
conduct  has  been  satisfactory  and  acceptable  to  American  mer 
chants,  trading  in  that  port.  He  ought  not  to  have  been  disturbed, 
and  no  doubt  he  feels  injured,  as  well  as  disgraced,  by  being  turned 
out  of  office  by  a  Whig  Administration.  His  Ohio  friends,  good 
Whigs  also,  and  friends  and  neighbors  of  Mr.  Cor  win,  are  much 
grieved  at  what  occurred. 

I  think  the  President  inclines  to  replace  Mr.  Graham,  simply 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  removed  through  misapprehension,  or 
mistake,  and  in  a  manner  to  do  no  injury,  or  as  little  as  possible, 
to  Mr.  Saunders,  or  the  feelings  of  his  friends. 

Yours  always  truly 


THE  INGERSOLL   CHARGES. 

To  Mr. .2 

WASHINGTON  Febr  3d.  51. 

SIR,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  Its  suggestions  may  enable 
me  to  obtain  information  which  shall  account  for  the  Thousand 
Dollars  which  was  found  missing. 

1  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  Greenough  Collection. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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You  are  wrong  in  imputing  to  me  hostility  to  you.  I  am  not, 
and  never  was,  your  enemy.  But  it  is  true,  that  I  thought  your 
conduct  wholly  indefensible,  in  opening  secrets  of  State,  which 
the  law  confides,  as  secrets,  to  the  Executive,  and  its  agents,  to 
an  individual,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  make  a  gross  and  un 
founded  attack  on  me.  I  cherish  no  animosities  and  wish  you 
well.  Your  obt.  St.  DANL  WEBSTER. 


COURTESIES  TO   SENATOR  DICKINSON'S  FAMILY. 
To  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson.1 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  WASHINGTON,  February  7,  1851. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  In  compliance  with  the  wish  expressed  in  your 
note  of  this  morning,  I  send  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Consular 
Agent  at  Havana,  desiring  him  to  render  to  Mrs.  Dickinson  and 
your  daughter,  in  the  event  of  touching  at  that  port,  every  pos 
sible  attention  of  which  they  stand  in  need. 

I  have  also  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Calderon,  requesting 
friendly  introductory  letters  to  insure  from  the  authorities  of 
the  Island  all  proper  protection  and  respect  for  the  ladies.  These, 
when  received,  will  be  placed  in  your  hands. 

Yery  truly  yours,  DANIEL  WEBSTER 


REGARDING  A  POLITICAL  APPOINTMENT. 

To  Millard  Fillmore? 

Monday  morning  March.  17.  1851 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  believe  you  are  acquainted  with  Mr  John  S. 
Riddle  of  Philadelphia.  He  has  long  been  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Whig  party  in  that  city  and  heretofore  generally  acting 
with  Mr.  Clays  friends.*  He  is  a  staunch  &  firm  friend  of  the 
present  administration  &  supports  its  measures  cordially.  He 
was  candidate  not  by  his  own  procurement,  for  the  appointment 
of  Collector,  when  the  appointment  was  given  to  Mr  Lewis  ;  &  I 
suppose  a  great  preponderance  of  the  real  &  true  Whig  influence 
was  in  his  favor.  But  the  interest  of  the  North  American,  &  the 
Gentlemen  connected  in  that  circle  procured  the  nomination  of 
Mr  Lewis,  against  him. 

1  From  the  Speeches,  Correspondence,  etc.,  of  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Vol.  II.  p.  464. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
*  Not  at  the  last  election. 
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Mr  Riddle  has  been  recently  appointed  appraiser  at  large,  an 
office  which  probably  he  will  be  unwilling  to  accept.  I  have 
known  him  long  &  think  highly  of  him,  &  on  these  Pennsylvania 
topics  now  pending,  he  speaks  very  sensibly  &  with  apparent 
candor. 

He  proposes  to  call  &  pay  his  respects  to  you  to  day  &  as  he 
is  well  informed  &  I  believe  worthy,  of  confidence,  I  write  yon 
this  to  describe  his  standing  &  position  in  case  you  should  wish 
to  converse  with  him. 

Yrs  truly  always.         DAN'L  WEBSTER 


AFFAIRS   AT  ELMS  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  N.   H. 

To  John  Taylor.1 

WASHINGTON,  March  9, 1851. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  sent  you  a  check  for  thirty  dollars  a  few  days 
ago.  I  now  enclose  seventy  dollars,  making  one  hundred  dollars 
in  all.  This  is  to  enable  you  to  buy  lime,  plaster,  <fec.  I  have 
ordered  a  considerable  quantity  of  guano  to  be  sent  to  you.  I  do 
not  wish  to  make  any  small  experiments.  What  I  propose  to  do 
is  this,  to  wit  :  let  ten  measured  acres  on  the  north  end  of  the 
ploughed  land  in  the  pasture  be  harrowed  as  early  as  possible 
with  a  heavy,  long-toothed  harrow ;  then  spread  the  guano, 
mixed  with  plaster,  broadcast  by  the  hand ;  let  there  be  three 
times  as  much  bulk  of  plaster  as  of  guano,  all  mixed  in  and  sown 
carefully  and  evenly,  and  then  harrow  again,  and  perhaps  harrow 
a  third  time.  My  object  is  to  get  the  guano  well  into  the  ground, 
so  that  its  strength  shall  not  evaporate  into  the  air.  Put  one  ton 
and  a  half  of  guano  upon  ten  acres.  When  you  have  got  it  well 
under,  then  plant  the  potatoes  in  drills  as  mentioned  in  your 
letter,  putting  in,  wherever  a  potato  is  dropped,  a  handful  of  lime 
and  plaster  and  a  very  little  salt,  according  to  Mr.  Nesmith's 
ideas.  Get  the  potatoes  into  the  ground  as  early  as  possible. 
As  to  sorts  of  seeds,  I  doubt  whether  you  can  do  better  than 
to  plant  a  good  many  of  the  York  reds.  Mr.  Nesmith  is  a  good 
counsellor  on  this  subject.  Now  you  have  your  directions.  Follow 
them  exactly  and  to  the  letter,  and  whatever  may  be  said  to  1he 
contrary,  vary  not  one  hair's  breadth  from  these  directions.  I 
hope  to  see  you  by  or  before  the  first  day  of  April ;  and  then  we 

1  This  letter  and  the  three  letters  which  follow  it  are  from  Reminiscences  of  Daniel 
Webster,  by  Peter  Harvey. 
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will  decide  what  to  do  with  my  six  oxen.  Ask  Mr.  Osgood  why 
he  does  not  send  me  the  deed  of  the  old  house,  as  requested.  I 
trust  your  family  are  getting  better.  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

P.  S.  The  ton  and  a  half  to  the  ten  acres  is  to  be  guano,  not 
calculating  the  plaster. 

To  John  Taylor. 

WASHINGTON,  July  2,  1851. 

JOHN  TAYLOR,  —  I  have  returned  and  find  your  letters.  I  can 
not  lay  out  a  dollar  in  horse-flesh,  and  the  rule  is,  you  know, 
to  have  no  trading  in  horses.  Your  horses  have  worked  well 
enough  together  heretofore,  and  I  hope  will  do  so  still.  Keep 
your  own  team,  do  your  own  work  ;  do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
the  Sawyer  place,  give  your  whole  attention  to  your  own  farm 
and  your  own  business,  —  then  all  will  go  well.  Never  mention 
the  word  horse  to  me.  I  expect  you  to  hire  all  the  labor  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  farming  briskly,  —  hoeing,  hay 
ing,  and  all  the  rest.  Employ  good  men  at  fair  prices,  and  their 
pay  shall  be  ready  when  their  work  is  done,  or  as  it  goes  on.  I 
enclose  one  hundred  dollars  to  pay  for  labor.  Go  ahead !  I  hope 
you  and  your  family  are  all  well.  D.  W. 

To  John  Taylor. 

MARSHFIELD,  Sunday  Evening,  Sept.  14  [1851].1 

DEAR  SIR, —  Your  letter  arrived,  with  great  punctuality,  last 
evening,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  you.  You  appear  to  be 
getting  along  with  work  very  well.  I  have  felt  quite  anxious 
about  the  potatoes,  and  am  glad  to  learn  that,  as  late  as  Friday, 
no  signs  of  rot  appeared.  My  own  health  is  much  improved  ; 
and,  indeed,  I  now  call  myself  well.  I  walk  as  well  as  ever,  and 
have  very  little  trouble  from  catarrh.  The  greater  part  of  this 
week  I  shall  be  in  Boston  ;  and,  on  the  receipt  of  this,  I  wish  you 
to  write  to  me  to  the  Revere  House,  Boston,  and  tell  me  about 
the  potatoes.  I  suppose  that  this  week  you  will  have  finished  any 
thing  which  may  remain  at  Northfield,  got  in  all  the  grain,  burnt 
the  bushes,  &c.  I  wish  you  to  send  down  our  two  men  next 
Saturday,  and,  if  every  thing  should  be  perfectly  safe  about  the 
potatoes,  I  think  you  may  as  well  come  down  yourself  at  that 
time  for  a  day  or  two,  as  I  shall  probably  then  be  here.  Please 

1  The  year  is  not  given,  but  the  letter  is  placed  by  Mr.  Harvey  with  other  letters 
written  in  1861. 
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take  the  best  care  of  the  beef  cattle.  As  the  Pemberton  oxen  are 
not  quite  large  enough  or  fat  enough,  I  am  willing  they  should 
be  exchanged  for  a  larger  and  fatter  pair.  Mr.  Noyes  has  more 
leisure  than  you  have,  and  you  may  ask  him  to  look  out  and 
attend  to  this.  I  should  like  a  pair  so  large  and  fat  that  one  of 
them  would  suit  you  for  beef,  and  the  other  do  to  come  down  here 
with  the  large  oxen.  We  are  all  pretty  well  here  except  Mr. 
Morrison's  children,  two  of  whom  are  sick,  but  not  dangerously. 
Do  not  leave  home  for  a  single  day  so  long  as  there  is  any 
uncertainty  about  the  potatoes. 

Your  friend,  DANIEL  WEBSTER 

To  John  Taylor.1 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  write  you  this  as  a  private  letter,  because  I  wish 
to  speak  of  things  which  I  do  not  wish  you  to  mention  or  give  any 
hint  of,  even  to  any  of  your  own  family.  It  is  probable  that 
I  shall  leave  my  present  office  for  good  in  June,  or  not  later  than 
the  fourth  of  July.  What  then  remains  of  the  summer  I  shall 
spend,  as  usual,  at  Marshfield  and  Franklin,  and  in  some  short 
journeys.  In  the  fall,  when  it  gets  too  cold  to  stay  longer  at 
Marshfield,  it  is  probable  we  shall  take  some  small  place  in 
Boston  for  the  winter.  Therefore,  I  wish  you  to  be  in  season 
in  looking  out  for  some  things. 

1.  Potatoes.     You  are  more  likely  to   raise  a  crop   of   good 
potatoes  than  Porter  Wright.     I  think  the  white  Mercers  are,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  potato  you  can  raise  for  the  table.     The  red 
Mercer  is  not  so  good.     For  stock  and  other  uses  it  may  be  well 
to  use  other  good  sorts,  which  are  greater  yielders ;  but  I  want 
one  hundred  bushels  of  first-rate  white  Mercers.     If  you  have  not 
the  right  seed,  send  for  it  to  Mr.  Breck,  unless  you  can  get  it 
nearer.     Probably  you  have  it.     Be  careful  on  this  point. 

2.  Beef.     Instead  of  selling  all  our  beef  in  the  summer,  I  pro 
pose  to  keep  four  or  six  of  your  four-year  old  steers  till  fall,  and 
then  feed  them  a  time,  so  that  we  can  have  a  fresh  bullock  whenever 
wanted.     Four-year  old  steers  are  a  very  good  age  for  fresh  beef. 

3.  Mutton.     If  you  can,  I  wish  you  to  buy  fifteen  or  twenty 
wethers,  now  or  whenever  you  can  do  it  best ;    not  under  two 
years  old,  and  preferring   three,     The  object  is   to   keep  them 
through  the  summer,  and  fatten  a  little  in  the  fall. 

1  This  letter  is  not  dated,  but  Mr.  Harvey  has  placed  it  with  letters  written  to 
John  Taylor  in  1861. 
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4.  Poultry.     This  is  quite  important.     I  doubt  whether  your 
boys  can  do  much  with  geese  and  ducks  ;  but  I  wish  them  to  lay 
out  for  a  great  flock  of  turkeys  and  chickens, —  say  one  hundred 
of  each.     If  you  have  not  breeders  enough,  buy  some  good  ones. 
Buckwheat  is  excellent  for  poultry.     If  you  can  find  a  couple 
of  acres  to  sow  with  it,  write  Porter  Wright  to  send  you  the 
seed  and  inform  you  what  time  to  sow  it. 

5.  Wood.     I  wish  a  good  quantity  of  firewood — oak  and  pine 
—  to  be  cut,  corded  up,  immediately  after  planting.     When  I  see 
you  we  will  agree  where  to  cut  it ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  you  can 
be  looking  out  for  some  good  hands  to  do  the  work.     You  will 
keep  all  these  things  entirely  to  yourself,  and  think  of  them. 

Yours,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

P.  S.  If  there  is  any  of  this  which  you  do  not  understand, 
write  for  explanations. 

THE  RECALL  OF  M.  BOIS  LE  COMTE. 

To   the-  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.1 

WASHINGTON  March  19,  '51 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  sudden  and  unexpected  recall  of  M.  Bois 
le  Comte,  caused  us  not  only  surprise  but  very  considerable 
regret.  His  intercourse  with  the  Govt.  has  been  very  agreeable, 
and  his  whole  demeanor  such  as  to  command  our  respect.  The 
enclosed  paragraph  which  I  cut  from  the  columns  of  the  Nat. 
Intelligencer,  expresses  truly,  I  believe,  what  is  here  the  uni 
versal  opinion  and  feeling. 

The  withdrawal  of  M.  Bois  le  Comte's  pleasant  family  from  our 
little  Washington  circle  will  create  a  considerable  chasm. 

We  look  with  interest  for  the  coming  of  M.  Sartiges,  whom  we 
understand  to  be  a  diplomatist  of  ability  and  much  experience. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  always  with  much  regard  Yours 


FRIENDS  IN   ENGLAND. 

To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland ,  Belvoir  Castle,  Leicestershire? 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  WASHINGTON,  27  March,  1851. 

MY  LORD  DUKE,  —  Among    the   crowds    who   are   flocking   to 
England  to  attend  the  World's  fair,  is  Mr.  John  0.  Chowles,  of 

1  From  the  draft  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.    It  is  not  in  Mr. 
Webster's  handwriting,  but  is  endorsed  "  Mr.  Webster  on  M.  Bois  le  Comte." 

2  From  the  draft  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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our  State  of  Rhode  Island.  He  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and 
has  been  a  clergyman  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  He  has  been 
very  well  educated,  and  is  particularly  a  good  classical  scholar. 
Of  late  years,  he  has  turned  his  attention,  very  assiduously,  to 
agricultural  topics,  and  is  especially  desirous  of  seeing  something 
of  the  farming  and  cultivation  of  England.  He  is  amiable  and 
trustworthy,  and  if  it  should  be  in  your  way  to  show  him  any 
kindness,  he  will  receive  it  with  a  grateful  heart. 

I  seize  the  occasion,  my  dear  Duke,  to  assure  you  of  my  faith 
ful  memory,  and  recollection  of  the  nospitality  of  Belvoir  Castle, 
and  the  most  agreeable  acquaintances  there  formed. 

Mrs.  Webster  desires  to  join  me  in  warm  regards  to  yourself, 
and  we  both  pray  most  kind  remembrances  to  your  daughters, 
Lady  Emeline  and  Lady  Adeliza.  Of  your  sons  I  had  only  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Lord  George,  to  whom  please  present  my 
respects ;  but  I  see  them  all,  daily,  now,  as  they  appear  in  the 
performance  of  their  parts  in  the  legislation  of  their  country. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Duke,  With  the  most  faithful  regard,  Yr. 
obet  servt. 

THE  CUBAN  EXPEDITION. 

To  Millard  Mllmore.1 

NEW  YORK.  1  o'clock  April  1851. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  I  sent  Mr.  Derrick  for  you  this  morning.  I 
have  seen  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Evarts  to  day.  They  are  busy  in 
looking  up  the  proofs,  &  think  they  shall  be  prepared  to  arrest 
several  offenders,  tomorrow  or  Monday. 

I  doubt  whether  we  will  ever  be  able  to  restrain  these  lawless 
people  until  some  of  them  landing  in  Cuba  shall  be  roughly 
handled  by  the  Spaniards. 

We  hope  to  be  in  Washington  Sunday  morning. 

Yrs  always  truly        DANL  WEBSTER 


THE  HARRISBURG   SPEECH. 
To  Millard  Fillmore. 

PHILADELPHIA,  April  4.  1851. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  left  Washington   not  very  well,   Monday 
evening,  &  lodged  at  Baltimore.     The  next  day  at  twelve  o'clock 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  copies  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 
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reached  Harrisburg.  The  weather  was  wet  and  being  under 
the  influence  of  some  diarrhoea,  the  dampness  of  the  weather  & 
the  limestone  water  made  me  a  good  deal  sick.  I  met  the 
Legislature  that  evening  at  7  o'clock. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  was  very  rainy,  but  I  saw  several 
friends,  such  as  Cooper,  Randall,  Brown,  &c.  They  were  in 
apparent  good  spirits,  but  all  impatient  for  action ;  several  of 
them  will  be  at  Washington  about  the  15th  inst.  They  all  say 
that  Gen  Johnson  is  a  free  soiler,  &  that  he  is  laboring  with  all 
his  might  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  act  to  restore  the  jails  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  use  of  the  United  States.  He  says  such  an 
act  will  kill  him.  There  was  a  supper  on  Tuesday  evening,  after 
my  interview  with  the  legislature;  and  after  I  had  retired  he 
made  a  speech,  which,  it  is  said,  was  pretty  much  an  answer  to 
my  speech  in  the  State  House.  You  will  have  seen  Mr.  Pitman 
who  will  tell  you  all  about  this. 

I  came  from  Harrisburg,  here,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  in  a 
rainstorm  and  over  the  roughest  railroad,  I  suppose,  in  the  United 
States.  We  arrived  here  at  midnight ;  I  was  quite  unwell  through 
yesterday,  &  unable  to  see  any  one ;  today  however,  I  am  pretty 
well,  &  propose  to  go  to  New  York  tomorrow,  &  thence  to  Boston. 
Yours  always  truly  DAN'L  WEBSTER 


ON   SENDING   A   SALMON  TO   THE   PRESIDENT. 

To  Millar d  Fillmore. 

[1851] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  enclose  you  a  note  just  received  from  my 
wife.1  If  I  ever  overruled  any  of  her  propositions,  I  should  yet 
most  cordially  concur  in  what  she  now  suggests. 

Yrs  faithfully  DANL  WEBSTER. 

1  This  note  and  that  from  Mr.  "Webster,  are  printed  from  copies  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society.  They  are  not  dated,  but  are  with  the  letters  of  1850 
and  1851  in  the  collection. 

The  note  referred  to  is  as  follows  : 

MY  DEAR  HUSBAND,  —  The  Salmons  have  this  moment  arrived  by  the  railroad 
from  Mr.  Townsend  to  you.  I  have  taken  the  finest,  &  had  it  put  again  on  ice,  & 
ordered  George  to  take  it  to  the  Department  supposing  you  would  desire  to  send  it 
to  the  President;  and  as  the  weather  is  so  exceptionally  warm  it  must  be  sent 
immediately  if  we  desire  that  it  should  be  eaten  in  perfection.  I  hope  you  may 
approve  my  interference  with  your  rights,  but  feel  very  certain  that  the  arrangement 
will  meet  with  your  approval.  Ever  Yours  C  LEKOT  WEBSTER 

Saturday  1  oclock. 
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THE  RESCUE  CASES. 

To  Millard  Fillmore.1 

PHILADELPHIA  April  4"  1851  8  oclock  A.  M. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Mr  Choate  has  withdrawn  from  the  assistance 
of  Mr  Lunt,  in  the  rescue  cases.  I  learn  this  from  a  copy  of  a 
note  from  [him]  to  Mr.  Lunt  which  the  latter  has  sent  me,  and 
which  you  will  find  with  these  papers,  &  from  a  letter  from  C.  P. 
Curtis  which  I  also  enclose.  I  have  telegraphed  Fletcher  Webster 
requesting  [him]  to  ask  Mr.  Choate,  to  tell  me  confidentially,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  President  and  myself,  why  he  withdrew.  I 
presume  I  shall  get  an  answer  this  morning.  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Lunt  that  he  was  authorised  to  employ  Mr.  B.  R.  Curtis  or  Mr 
Choate.  As  to  Mr.  Hutchins  I  say,  I  believe  him  competent ; 
but  he  may  name  to  me  any  other  person ;  but  that  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Sanger  is  a  proper  person  to  be  employed. 

Mr  Sanger  is  known  to  have  been  all  along,  a  Free  soiler,  or 
worse.  I  am  always  truly  yrs.  DANL  WEBSTER. 

To  George  Lunt. 

PHILADELPHIA  April,  4"  1851 

Your  letter  of  the  31  March  has  been  forwarded  to  me  here, 
&  having  perused  it  I  transmit  it  to  the  President.  I  quite  regret 
Mr.  Choates  withdrawal  from  the  rescue  cases,  &  am  at  a  loss 
for  the  reason.  In  the  same  letter  in  which  I  authorised  you  to 
employ  Mr.  Choate.  I  also  authorised  you  to  employ  Mr.  Curtis 
(B.  R.)  if  you  preferred  to  do  so.  As  to  Mr.  Hutchins,  I  suppose 
him  quite  competent ;  if  you  think  otherwise,  I  will  hear  your 
suggestions  of  some  other  persons ;  but  Mr.  Sanger  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  a  proper  person  to  be  employed. 

I  proceed  to  N  York  tomorrow,  on  my  way  to  Boston,  &  shall 
hope  to  see  you  immediately  on  my  arrival. 

These  causes  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  wish  them 
conducted  by  the  best  talent  &  experience  of  the  bar.  Not 
wishing  to  embarrass  you  in  the  slightest  degree,  nor  to  interfere 
with  your  official  responsibility  we  wish  you  still  to  have  the  very 
first  assistance  which  the  Profession  can  furnish.  You  must 
be  fully  aware  of  the  consequences  if  just  decisions  should  fail  to 
be  obtained  through  any  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  those  who 
manage  the  trials.  Yours  respectfully  DANL  WEBSTER 

1  This  letter  and  the  three  letters  which  follow  it  are  from  copies  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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To  Millard  Fillmore. 

[NEW  YORK  ?]  Sunday  Morn'g  April  6:  1851 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  arrived  here  yesterday  to  dinner ;  pretty 
well,  but  have  seen  but  few  persons,  not  having  felt  inclined  to 
admit  many  comers.  My  late  attack  was  severe,  and  has  a  good 
deal  reduced  me.  I  propose  to  stay  here  through  tomorrow,  & 
proceed  to  Boston  on  Tuesday,  &  to  Marshfield  just  as  soon  as  I 
can  arrange  the  matter  of  the  Rescue  trials. 

You  doubtless  have  heard  how  the  Slave  case  stood,  at  the 
adjournment  yesterday. 

I  hardly  think  the  Commissioner  was  bound  to  hear  an  argu 
ment  l  a  law  which  both  the  Judges  of  the  Court  appoint 
ing  him,  had  declared  constitutional.  The  Fugitive  is  safe  enough, 
&  I  presume  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  rescue  him. 

I  expect  trouble  in  finding  proper  counsel,  to  assist  Mr.  Lunt. 
The  same  reasons  which  induced  Mr.  Choate  to  retire,  will  prob 
ably  induce  others  to  be  unwilling  to  undertake.  The  truth  is 
Mr.  Lunt  is  not  a  very  agreeable  man  to  be  associated  with.  He 
is  not  a  good  lawyer,  theoretic  or  practical ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  is  opinionated,  self  willed  &  obstinate.  The  members  of  the 
bar  feel  he  has  no  right  to  hold  the  office ;  &  as  the  present  case 
is  such,  that  a  voluntary  appearance  may  be  viewed  as,  in  some 
degree  odious,  the  leading  men  may  not  feel  inclined  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Government  for  a  mere  fee.  This,  I  suppose  to  be 
the  truth  of  the  case,  altho'  I  shall  know  more  about  it  when  I 
reach  Boston.  As  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  appoint  another 
person  attorney,  at  the  present  moment  I  have  thought  it  best,  as 
you  will  have  seen  by  my  letter  to  Mr.  Lunt  to  suffer  him  to  select 
assistance  for  himself,  with  this  limitation  only  that  no  known 
abolitionist  like  Mr.  Sanger,  should  be  employed.  This  will  leave 
the  responsibility  where  the  law  leaves  it,  &  if  the  trials  miscarry, 
thro'  the  want  of  skill  &  ability,  we  shall  then  have  a  plain  case 
to  deal  with.  I  shall  of  course  write  you  from  Boston. 

Yrs  always  truly        DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Millard  Fillmore. 

BOSTON  April  9th  1851 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  arrived  here  yesterday  at  5  P.  M.  all  the  way 
from  N.  Y.  with  less  fatigue  than  might  be  expected.  The  road 
all  the  way  is  fair  &  smooth. 

1  There  is  an  omission  here  in  the  copy. 
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The  Commissioner  has  adjourned  his  decision  till  Friday  the 
llth.  I  was  quite  sorry  to  learn  this ;  but  I  suppose  he  wished 
to  take  pains  with  an  opinion,  &  tomorrow  the  10th  is  Fast  day,  & 
all  business  of  course,  suspended.  The  fugitive  is  safe  ;  the  proofs 
are  clear ;  &  the  Marshal  will  move  South  with  him  on  Friday. 

Immediately  on  my  arrival,  I  sent  for  Mr.  Lunt.  The  matter 
of  Mr.  Sanger  is  as  I  told  you.  He  lives  in  Middlesex,  and  at 
tended  a  meeting  there  last  fall,  at  which  anti-Fugitive  slave  bill 
resolutions  were  adopted.  Mr.  Lunt  says  he  did  not  know  it,  till 
he  learned  it  from  me.  I  thought  it  best  not  to  dispute  the  point ; 
and  as  Sanger  has  diligence  and  ability,  and  as  Mr.  Lunt  does  not 
propose  that  he  should  appear  to  take  a  part  in  the  trial,  I  told 
him  he  might  employ  him. 

As  to  leading,  arguing  counsel,  the  difficulty  is  a  question  of 
precedence.  Mr  Lunt  feels  that  holding  the  official  station,  he 
ought  to  lead ;  Mr.  Choate  is  not  willing,  being  at  the  Head  of 
the  Bar  here  to  act  a  subordinate  part  to  Mr.  Lunt.  I  think  we 
could  manage  to  have  the  aid  of  B.  R.  Curtis'  services,  if  his  en 
gagements  allowed.  But  they  do  not.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  which  is  likely  to  sit  till  the  middle  of  May,  &  after 
the  Senate  question  is  over,  (if  ever  it  shall  be  over)  he  is  pre 
pared  for  a  public  discussion  upon  Administration  matters. 

I  shall  make  some  other  arrangement,  probably  to  suggest  to 
Mr.  Lunt  the  employment  of  Mr.  Lord  of  Essex  Co,  &  a  very  fit 
man,  &  would  be  quite  acceptable  to  Mr.  Lunt. 

The  trials  come  on  the  26  inst.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
convict  Wright. 

In  an  hour  I  go  to  Marshfield  &  shall  write  you  from  that  cold 
&  bleak  shore.  When  you  write  me  please  address  me  at  Boston. 

You  will  see  that  an  anti  slave  law  convention  was  held  here 
yesterday.  Yours  always  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 

The  marvels  of  the  moment,  are,  Rantoul's  somerset,  Seward's 
letter. 

To  Millard  Fillmore.1 

MARSHFIELD,  April  13,  1851.     Sunday  p.  M. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  arrived  at  Boston  Tuesday  evening  and  came 
to  Marshfield  the  next  morning.  The  weather  has  been  cold  and 
cheerless ;  still  I  have  kept  out  doors  as  much  as  I  could,  and 
have  enjoyed  long  walks.  Nothing  gives  me  so  much  health 
and  strength  as  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

1  From  a  copy  in  Edward  Everett's  Papers. 
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You  will  have  heard  that  the  negro  Simms  left  Boston  yester 
day  morning.  On  this  occasion  all  Boston  people  are  said  to  have 
behaved  well.  Nothing  ever  exceeded  the  malignity  with  which 
abolitionists  and  free-soilers  persecute  all  those  who  endeavor  to 
see  the  laws  executed.  They  are  insane,  but  it  is  an  angry  and 
vindictive  insanity.  Fortunately  the  number  is  not  large.  They 
made  every  possible  effort  to  protect  themselves  under  some  show 
of  legal  proceedings,  but  all  their  efforts  failed.  Every  Judge 
decided  against  them,  and  their  judicial  opinions  taken  together 
make  a  strong  exhibition  of  legal  authority.  There  are  Judge 
Sprague's  charge,  Mr.  Curtis*  opinion,  and  an  admirable  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,1  not  yet  reported  in  full, 
and  Judge  Woodbury's  opinion.  At  the  same  time,  also,  came 
out  Judge  Nelson's  charge.  I  cannot  but  think  that  these  judg 
ments  will  settle  the  question  with  all  sane  men  in  Massachusetts. 

Now  we  need  one  thing  further,  viz :  the  conviction  and  punish 
ment  of  some  of  the  rescuers.  After  that  shall  have  taken  place, 
it  will  be  no  more  difficult  to  arrest  a  fugitive  slave  in  Boston, 
than  to  arrest  any  other  person. 

I  feel  much  concerned  about  the  trials,  but  hope  for  the  best. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  go  back  to  Boston  early  this  week.  It  will  so 
much  prolong  my  absence  to  go  to  N.  H.  that  I  must  give  up  that 
part  of  my  purpose.  I  am  invited  to  meet  the  People  of  Boston 
in  Faneuil  Hall ;  and  as  I  began  speaking,  and  writing  on  the  Ad 
justment  Measures  (out  of  the  Senate),  a  year  ago,  in  Boston,  I 
think  I  shall  here  make  a  finish.  If  there  shall  be  a  meeting  Mr. 
Choate  will  preside  and  make  the  Speech ;  I  shall  discuss  nothing, 
nor  speak  at  any  length.  It  will  [be]  merely  a  meeting  of  con 
gratulation.2  This  over,  I  go  South ;  and  indeed,  will  go  at  any 
time  if  occasion  require.  Yrs  always  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


A  REQUEST  FOR  A  FOREIGN  APPOINTMENT. 

To  Hon.  Henry  W.  Hilliard^  Montgomery,  Ala? 

NEW  YORK  April  7.  1851 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Before  leaving  Washington  for  the  North,  I 
had  two  conversations  with  the  President  respecting  your  letter 
to  him  &  to  me.  We  both  united  cordially  in  the  opinion  and 

1  See  7  Gushing,  285-319.    The  opinion  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw. 
8  The  use  of  Faneuil  Hall  was  refused  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.     See  Mr. 
Webster's  letter  to  David  Henshaw,  pp.  616-617. 

8  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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feeling  that  you  are  competent  to  represent  the  country  honorably 
abroad,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  find  you  a  suitable  situ 
ation.  But  our  power  at  the  present  moment  is  very  much  lim 
ited.  The  missions  are  all  full  and  no  more  than  one  vacancy  is 
expected  in  the  course  of  this  year ;  and  even  that  is  not  provided 
for  by  an  appropriation  for  an  outfit.  That  is  Russia.  Now  as  to 
this  mission,  the  President  feels  bound  to  give  it  to  Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania  is  a  large  State,  and  she  gave  her  entire  vote  for  the 
whig  candidates  at  the  late  election,  she  has  no  member  of  the 
cabinet,  no  foreign  mission,  no  highly  honorable  appointment  held 
by  any  of  her  citizens.  It  is  difficult  to  overlook  her  claims.  New 
Jersey  is  in  a  similar  position,  tho  she  is  a  much  smaller  State. 

Under  these  circumstances,  My  dear  Sir,  with  the  most  sincere 
desire  to  place  you  in  an  honorable  post  abroad,  the  President 
does  not  see  how  it  can  be  done  at  present. 

Will  you  allow  me  further  to  suggest,  My  Dear  Sir,  that  this 
term  of  administration  is  already  half  out,  if  you  should  now  be 
appointed,  and  the  next  election  should  bring  a  political  change 
you  might  be  recalled  before  you  were  warm  in  your  seat.  We 
have  another  struggle  to  go  thro'.  In  that  contest  you  will  be 
needed,  you  will  be  wanted  in  the  election  and  especially  wanted 
in  the  convention,  by  which  a  candidate,  under  whatever  title, 
may  be  designated.  You  need  not  doubt,  that  so  far  as  depends 
on  me,  if  success  attends  our  efforts,  you  will  be  put  in  a  better 
situation,  than  amidst  the  snows  of  Russia. 

I  should  be  glad  my  dear  Sir  to  hear  from  you  often,  and  to 
know  your  sentiments  on  all  political  matters.  I  expect  to  be 
back  at  Washington  by  the  20th  at  furthest.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  President  towards  you, 
and  I  think  him  entirely  sincere.1 

Yours  with  assured  regard  DANIEL  WEBSTER 


AN   INTEREST   IN  THE  PAST. 
To  William  Sweatt,  South  Strafford,  Vt.2 

MAKSHFIELD,  Mass.  [April]  12th  1851 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  can  hardly  tell  you  with  how  much  pleasure 
I  have  read  your  letter.     I  remember  your  family  very  well,  and 

1  Mr.  Hilliard  replied  April  21,  threatening  "the  loss  of  his  influence"  to  the 
Whig  party.     His  letter  is  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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you  have  stored  up  in  your  mind,  a  great  many  interesting  recol 
lections,  respecting  our  native  town.  And  I  am  as  much  aston 
ished  as  you  are,  at  the  ignorance  and  apparent  indifference  of 
the  great  mass  of  its  present  inhabitants,  concerning  their  prede 
cessors,  and  all  that  is  passed. 

I  remember  all  the  School  masters,  whom  you  mention,  tho'  I 
am  not  clear  that  I  ever  attended  Master  Evans  school.  Master 
Quimby  I  believe  is  still  living,  at  Portland.  He  has  descendants 
still  living  in  the  Neighborhood. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see,  that  at  an  advanced  age,  you  cherish  so 
lively  an  interest  in  the  past.  We  belong  to  the  past,  and  to  the 
future  as  well  as  to  the  present.  This  our  country  was  ours,  be 
fore  we  were  born,  and  will  be  our  country  after  we  are  dead.  I 
like  to  contemplate  its  history  and  its  probable  future  fortunes,  as 
well  as  its  present  state.  And  I  am  thankful  my  dear  Sir  ;  that 
my  lot  has  been  cast  in  such  pleasant  places,  and  without  many 
afflictions.  God  has  given  me  much  to  enjoy  in  this  Life  and 
holden  out  hopes  of  a  better  life  to  come. 

I  tender  you,  my  old  townsman,  my  best  wishes  for  your  health 
and  happiness.  Your  friend  DANL  WEBSTER. 


THE   GREAT   STORM  OF  APRIL,  1851. 

To  Millard  Fillmore.1 

MARSHFIELD,  April  18,  1851. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  You  will  have  seen  that  the  Boston  Board  of 
Aldermen  have  been  as  civil  to  me  as  they  were  to  you.  It  is 
likely  enough  these  proceedings  of  the  Board  may  cause  some 
stir. 

We  have  had  a  fearful  storm  along  the  coast  which  is  not  over. 
This  is  the  7th  day  of  a  strong  east  wind ;  and  yesterday  and  the 
day  before,  it  raged  with  unusual  violence  accompanied  with  tor 
rents  of  rain.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  high  course  of  tides, 
being  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  and  the  sea  broke  in  upon  us  in  a 
manner  not  experienced  for  a  great  many  years.  It  broke  down, 
or  overflowed  our  dykes  and  sea  walls,  and  flooded  our  fields  to  a 
great  extent.  The  water  was  three  or  four  feet  deep  in  our  gar 
den,  and  washed  off  some  of  the  gardener's  fixtures.  We  have  no 

1  From  a  copy  in  Edward  Everett's  Papers.  This  was  the  storm  in  which  Minot's 
Ledge  Light  was  destroyed. 
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intercourse  with  Boston,  and  apprehend  great  damage  may  have 
been  suffered  by  the  railroads,  on  the  low  lands  and  marshes. 

Two  vessels  have  run  ashore  under  our  eyes.  In  one  all  the 
crew  lost,  but  one ;  in  the  other,  crew  saved.  I  cannot  yet  stir 
an  inch  out  of  doors.  Such  a  sweep  has  been  made  of  bridges 
over  the  creek,  that  we  have  to  go  five  miles,  to  get  to  the  Post- 
office/  instead  of  something  more  than  one. 

I  shall  go  to  Boston,  and  thence  South,  as  soon  as  fair  weather 
appears.  Yrs.  always  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

To  Mr. .! 

MARSHFIELD,  friday  11  oclock  [April  19,  1851] 

MY  DR  SIR, —  I  am  yet  here,  being  the  8th.  day  since  the 
storm  commenced.  It  does  not  rage  to-day  quite  so  furiously  as 
yesterday  &  the  day  before  ;  still  it  is  so  fierce,  that  there  is  no 
going  out.  If  it  slacks  we  shall  go  to  Boston  to-morrow  in  a 
carriage.  The  R.  R.s  are  all  broken  up.  Yrs  D.  W. 


THE   CRADLE   OF   AMERICAN  LIBERTY. 

To  Francis  Bririley,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 

City  of  Boston? 

MARSHFIELD,  April  19,  1851,  Saturday  Morning. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  I  have  received  your  communication  transmit 
ting  copies  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  on  the  17th 
instant,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  body  over  which  you 
preside.3 

I  should  be  incapable  of  all  just  emotion,  if  I  delayed  a  moment 
to  express  my  grateful  thanks  for  a  proceeding  so  friendly  and  so 
honorable  toward  myself. 

1  From  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  George  A.  Dary. 

2  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  pp.  500-501. 

8  In  April,  1851,  Mr.  Webster,  at  the  time  Secretary  of  State,  made  a  short  visit 
to  Massachusetts,  and  while  at  Marshfield  many  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  Whigs  and 
Democrats,  arranged  to  give  him  a  public  reception  at  Faneuil  Hall.  Permission 
for  the  use  of  the  hall  was  usually  granted  on  the  petition  of  one  hundred  tax-payers, 
but  in  this  instance  the  Board  of  Aldermen  refused  to  allow  the  hall  to  be  used.  Mr. 
Webster's  answer  to  the  invitation  of  his  friends  appeared  just  after  this  was  known, 
and  is  printed  in  his  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  II.  pp.  429-431.  In  it  he  referred 
to  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  saying,  "  The  resolution  denying  you  the 
hall  has  been  adopted,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  the  same  board  which  has  practically  re 
fused  to  join  with  the  other  branch  of  the  city  government  in  offering  the  hospitali 
ties  of  the  city  to  President  Fillmore."  Shortly  after  this  letter  was  published,  the 
Common  Council  of  Boston  extended  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Webster  to  meet  them  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  which  he  declined  in  the  letter  here  printed. 
VOL.  iv.  —  39 
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I  wish  my  stay  in  this  vicinity  could  be  such  as  to  afford  ine  an 
opportunity  of  calling,  individually,  upon  you,  and  all  the  mem 
bers,  and  paying  to  each  my  personal  regards. 

There  are,  I  know,  members  of  the  Council  who  entertain  polit 
ical  opinions  different  from  my  own ;  and  this  makes  me  the  more 
anxious  to  signif}7,  in  an  emphatic  manner,  my  sense,  not  only  of 
the  kindness  and  courtesy,  but  also  of  the  manliness  and  inde 
pendence,  which  characterize  their  votes. 

I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure,  during  my  present  visit,  of  meet 
ing  the  citizens  of  Boston. 

What  I  have  done,  within  the  last  year,  to  maintain  the  Union, 
and  to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace,  friendly  intercourse,  com 
merce,  and  business  among  all  the  States,  has  not  been  done  in  a 
corner ;  and  I  shall  not  go  into  a  corner  to  perform  what  may 
remain  to  be  done.  Nor  shall  I  enter  Faneuil  Hall  till  its  gates 
shall  be  thrown  open,  wide  open,  not  "  with  impetuous  recoil  — 
grating  harsh  thunder,"  but  with  "  harmonious  sound,  on  golden 
hinges  moving,"  to  let  in  freely  and  to  overflowing,  you  and  your 
fellow  citizens,  and  all  men,  of  all  parties,  who  are  true  to  the 
Union  as  well  as  to  Liberty  —  men  who  can  look  around  on  the 
faces  of  the  patriots  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  sacred  temple, 
draw  in  with  their  deepest  breath  the  appropriate  inspiration,  and 
stand  upright  and  erect  upon  its  pavement,  in  mind  and  heart 
elate,  in  the  consciousness  that  they,  too,  are  Americans,  lovers 
of  their  country,  and  their  whole  country,  and  not  unworthy  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  great  forefathers. 

If  Providence  shall  be  pleased  to  spare  my  life  and  health  till 
that  hour  comes,  I  shall  meet  the  citizens  of  Boston,  and  my  voice 
shall  be  heard  once  more  in  the  Cradle  of  American  Liberty. 

Till  then,  again  thanking  you  and  the  members  of  the  Council, 
I  bid  you  and  them  farewell !  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


THE   MASSACHUSETTS   WHIG   STATE   COMMITTEE. 

To  Peter  Harvey.1 

WASHINGTON,  May  4,  '51. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  wrote  a  short  note  to  Mr.  Fearing  yesterday, 
and  have  since  received  yours  of  the  2d.  I  have  no  hesitation  of 
opinion,  upon  the  subject  of  which  you  write.  I  would  not  wish 

1  This  and  the  following  letter  are  from  copies  in  Edward  Everett's  Papers, 
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to  dictate  to  others,  what  course  it  may  be  proper  for  them  to 
pursue,  but  for  myself,  I  am  quite  resolved  not  to  commit  any 
interest  of  mine  to  the  management  of  the  Whig  State  Committee 
of  Massachusetts.  The  leading  object  of  that  Committee  will  be 
to  re-establish  a  Whig  government  in  Mass.,  and,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  past,  we  may  fear  that  to  effect  this  object  they  will 
be  ready  to  sacrifice  high  national  considerations,  and  to  court, 
as  they  have  courted,  free  soilers,  and  semi  free  soilers,  abolition 
ists,  and  semi-abolitionists.  The  truth  is  that  sound  Whigs  and 
sound  Union  men  in  other  States,  very  strongly  suspect  the 
Whig  party  of  Massachusetts  of  these  tendencies.  They  are  not 
likely,  therefore,  to  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  that  party  in 
Massachusetts.  The  Union  Whigs,  Tariff  Whigs,  Internal  im 
provement  Whigs,  and  Constitutional  Whigs,  are  afraid,  all  over 
the  South,  to  connect  themselves  with  us,  because  they  say,  that 
on  the  question  of  all  others,  the  most  important  to  them,  they 
have  as  little,  indeed  less,  to  expect  from  Massachusetts  Whigs, 
than  from  Massachusetts  Democrats.  They  think  Gov.  Boutwell 
a  better  Union  man,  for  example,  than  Gov.  Briggs  ;  they  think 
no  worse  votes  are  to  be  expected  from  Mr.  Sumner,  on  the  point 
most  interesting  to  them,  than  would  have  been  to  be  expected 
from  Mr.  Winthrop ;  they  think  they  have  no  more  hope  from 
Mr.  Jno.  Davis,  and  Mr.  O.  Fowler,  than  from  any  member  of  the 
Democratic  party,  who  might  succeed  to  their  places.  I  speak  to 
the  fact ;  these  sentiments  may  be  just  or  unjust ;  but  they  do 
exist,  and  they  will  influence  men's  conduct. 

Besides,  there  is  a  growing  opinion,  that  the  present  organiza 
tion  of  the  Whig  Party  can  not  be  continued  throughout  the 
United  States.  Georgia,  you  perceive,  has  already  adopted  the 
new  distinction  of  a  Union  party,  and  a  State-Rights  party. 
Other  important  Southern  States  are  on  the  eve  of  making  similar 
demonstrations. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  course  of 
the  real  friends  of  the  Union  in  Massachusetts,  is  plain  enough  ; 
that  is  to  call  a  meeting  of  Union  men  of  all  parties.  Perhaps 
few  gentlemen  of  the  Democratic  party  would  attend,  but  never 
mind  that ;  if  the  idea  spreads  and  gains  ground,  many  of  that 
party  may  come  in  ;  and  New  Hampshire  is  not  unlikely  to  follow 
the  example. 

My  dear  Sir,  I  say  all  these  things  with  diffidence,  and  would 
not  say  them  at  all,  if  it  did  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  let  my 
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opinion  be  known  to  my  friends  in  Boston.  Although  I  have 
marked  this  "  private  and  confidential,"  yet  I  have  no  wish  that 
you  should  conceal  its  contents  from  Mr.  Appleton,  Mr.  Mills,  Mr. 
Eliot,  the  Messrs.  Curtis,  Mr.  Fearing,  and  other  such  gentlemen 
as  were  assembled  at  Mr.  S.  B.  Curtis'  when  I  was  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Edward  Curtis  will  be  here  from  New  York  in  three  or  four 
days,  and  he  will  communicate  immediately  with  you  and  your 
friends.  Yours  always  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Haven.  You  may  show  him  this  as 
I  have  not  time  to  answer  his. 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

May  5,  '51. 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  I  wrote  yesterday  a  letter  to  Mr.  Harvey, 
for  his  own  perusal,  and  to  be  shown  to  other  friends.  You  will 
of  course  see  it,  and  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  it  contains 
about  all  which  I  ought  to  say.  Depend  upon  it,  I  shall  trust  no 
interest  of  mine  to  the  State  Committee. 

It  is  in  the  condition  of  things  as  well  as  in  the  character  of 
the  Committee  itself,  that  its  great  object  will  be  to  re-establish 
a  Whig  Government  in  Massachusetts ;  and  to  this  end,  it  will  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  National  considerations. 

Yours  affectionately,  D.  W. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS   WHIGS. 

To  Hon.  Myron  Lawrence}- 

WASHINGTON,  May  5,  51. 

I  thank  you  cordially,  my  dear  Sir,  for  the  very  handsome 
manner  in  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  speak  of  me,  at  the  late 
Whig  meeting  in  Boston.  You  are  a  true  Union  man,  a  whole 
American,  and  have  reflection  and  wisdom  enough  to  judge 
of  political  objects,  according  to  their  real  magnitude,  respec 
tively.  And  I  dare  say  there  were  some  ears  in  the  crowd  before 
you,  open  and  ready  to  receive  your  remarks,  with  pleasure.  But 
I  fear  there  were  others,  which  would  have  been  better  pleased 
with  almost  any  other  sounds. 

I  wish,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  could  partake  in  the  confidence  you 
express,  of  an  early  return  of  our  great  and  beloved  Common 
wealth  to  her  proper  character  and  condition.  But  I  confess 
I  have  deep  fears.  Mass,  and  especially  our  Whig  party,  has 

1  From  a  copy  in  Edward  Everett's  Papers. 
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sustained  a  serious  loss  of  confidence,  in  other  States  and  with 
other  Whigs.  This  cannot  be  concealed ;  and  it  is  owing  in 
great  measure  to  the  strong  and  unyielding  opposition  which  her 
members  of  Congress  manifested  to  the  adjustment  measures  of 
the  last  Congress.  The  whole  power  of  Massachusetts  in  Con 
gress  was  exerted  against  National  settlement  and  National  har 
mony  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  efforts  of  one  individual,  whom 
the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  seem  half  disposed  to  repudiate,  for 
having  made  those  efforts.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  than  that 
the  best  men  and  best  Whigs  in  all  the  South,  should  now  think 
they  see  that  on  the  great  Constitutional  point  most  vital  to  them, 
Massachusetts  Whigs  are  no  longer  to  be  relied  on  ? 

My  dear  Sir,  we  must  try  to  retrieve  the  character  of  the  State 
from  this  heavy  imputation.  We  must  try  to  bring  all  Whigs  to 
a  disposition  to  fulfil,  fully  and  promptly,  all  their  Constitutional 
duties.  No  one  man  can  do  more  to  this  end  than  yourself,  and 
allow  me  to  say,  it  is  the  part  of  true  honor  and  of  true  distinc 
tion,  which  now  lies  before  you.  I  shall  be  very  glad  always  to 
hear  from  you.  Yrs  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

WASHINGTON  May  9,  '51 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  I  have  your  letter.  Your  view  is  entirely 
right.  Expose  fully  the  basis  upon  which  the  Atlas  proposes 
to  refound  the  Whig  Party  of  Mass,  and  show  its  utter  absurdity. 
Ask  Mr.  Haven  to  show  you  a  letter  which  I  have  today  written 
to  him.  Yours  affy,  DANL  WEBSTER 

I  hope  to  see  some  of  you,  in  N.  Y.  Tuesday. 

To  Peter  Harvey.2 

WASHINGTON  June  3 ;  61 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  the 
6th.  No  doubt,  what  has  been  done  in  Boston  is  entirely  right, 
and  wise,  and  I  shall  always  be  satisfied  with  whatever  course 
judicious  friends  adopt.  The  general  views  put  forth  in  the 
Courier  of  Saturday,  are  exactly  such  as  I  entertain.  The  danger 
is,  as  there  shown,  that  National  objects  will  be  postponed  to 
local  objects,  and  that  Massachusetts  may  thus  lose  her  high 
character,  as  a  leading,  constitutional  member  of  the  Union. 

1  From  the  original  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society ;  not  in  Mr.  Web 
ster's  handwriting,  but  signed  by  him. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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The  policy  of  courting  the  Abolitionists  has  been  long  enough 
practised.  It  has  always  failed ;  and  the  State  Committee  has 
my  opinion,  if  it  was  thought  worth  possessing,  given  two  or 
three  years  ago,  that  by  yielding  more  and  more  to  Abolition 
notions,  the  Whigs  were  only  strengthening  an  enemy,  who  would 
soon  become  their  master. 

We  are  having  nothing  new,  here.  There  is,  at  this  season, 
and  in  the  recess  of  Congress  a  sort  of  leisure  in  the  pressure 
of  affairs,  and  as  the  weather  is  not  warm  yet,  we  get  on  very 
well.  Yrs  always  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 


THE   NEW  YORK  TOUR. 

To  E.  M.  Blatchford.1 
CANANDAIGUA,  May  25,  1851,  Sunday  Morning,  Seven  o'clock. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  get  along  slowly,  as  well  as  poorly.  I  do  not 
mean  poorly  in  health,  for  my  health  is  much  improved,  but  I  get 
poorly  through  the  meetings  of  such  crowds  of  people. 

Yet  I  seem  to  have  no  option.  The  President  stopped  every 
where,  and  said  something,  and  it  would  be  thought  churlish  if  I 
were  to  do  less.  I  shall  leave  this  place  at  nine  to-morrow ;  stop 
a  little  while,  and  say  a  few  words  at  Auburn.  It  is  Governor 
Seward's  residence;  and  everybody  there,  I  suppose,  is  a  Free- 
soiler,  or  nearly  everybody,  and  I  would  not  wish  to  give  him  or 
them  offence. 

Thence  to  Syracuse,  that  laboratory  of  abolitionism,  libel,  and 
treason.2  Tuesday  night  I  shall  reach  Albany,  and  stay  there 
through  Wednesday,  and,  if  the  weather  is  tolerable,  take  the 
evening  boat  of  that  day.  I  must  do  this,  in  order  to  have  one 
day,  Thursday,  in  New  York;  and  then  Friday  and  Saturday 
to  get  to  Washington.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  not 
think  it  worth  your  while  to  come  to  Albany,  as  we  should  be 
asleep  while  together.  I  much  prefer,  if  you  think  you  can  spare 
a  day,  that  you  should  go  with  me  to  Philadelphia.  I  am  having 
a  nice  time  here.  The  finest  weather  in  the  world,  and  entire 
quiet.  I  begin  to  feel  about  right.  You  saw  Fletcher,  I  suppose, 
and  learned  what  a  drenching  we  all  had  in  Buffalo. 

Yours  truly  always,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol  II.  pp.  509-510. 

2  Mr.   Webster's    Speeches    at    Syracuse    are  printed    in  Addresses    Hitherto 
Uncollected. 
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THE  BUFFALO   SPEECH. 
To  John  M.  Botts.1 

WASHINGTON,  June  3,  1851. 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  —  When  I  arrived  at  New  York,  my  attention  was 
called  to  a  paragraph  in  the  telegraphic  report  of  my  speech  at 
Buffalo.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  wonderful  that  the 
accomplished  reporter  performed  the  service  as  well  as  he  did ; 
but  a  mistake  occurred  of  some  importance,  which  he  corrected 
as  soon  as  it  met  his  eye.  Toward  the  end  of  the  speech,  I  am 
reported  as  having  said :  "  Gentlemen,  I  regret  exceedingly  that 
slavery  exists  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  Congress  has  no 
power  over  it."  This  is  so  entirely  in  opposition  to  the  whole 
drift  of  my  remarks,  that  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  all 
would  have  regarded  it  as  a  misprint  or  an  error ;  it  appears, 
however,  that  this  was  not  universally  the  case,  and  therefore  the 
reporter  very  promptly  caused  the  following  correction  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Herald,  the  paper  in  which  the  report  first 
appeared :  "  Gentlemen,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  slavery  exists 
in  the  Southern  States,  but  Congress  has  no  power  to  act  upon  it. 
It  may  be,  however,  that,  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  some 
remedy  for  this  evil  may  occur,  or  may  be  hoped  for  hereafter." 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  intelligent  person  that,  if  Congress 
possessed  power  over  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  Southern  States, 
any  attempt  to  exercise  such  power  would  break  up  the  Union 
just  as  surely  as  would  an  attempt  to  introduce  slavery  in  Massa 
chusetts.  These  are  subjects  of  mere  State  rights  and  State 
authority,  intended  originally  to  be  left  entirely  with  the  States, 
and  they  must  be  so  left  still,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  the  Union. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  letter  which  you  may 
think  necessary  to  remove  false  impressions.  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 
with  the  truest  regard, 

Yours,  most  respectfully,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  NAVAL  OFFICER  AT  BOSTON. 

To  Edward  Curtis? 

WASHINGTON  June  9  '51 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Please  to  give  me  the  name  of  a  ma*n,  the  fit 
test,  within  your  knowledge  to  be  Naval  Officer.     He  must  be  a 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol  II.  pp.  508-509. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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firm  and  energetic  friend  to  the  present  Administration ;  not  too 
old,  altogether  trustworthy,  and  enjoying  public  confidence. 

Having  thought  of  this  subject  a  day  or  two,  send  me  the  name 
of  such  a  person. 

Entirely  confidential.  Yours  truly         DANIEL  WEBSTER 


THE   ACTION   OF  THE   BOSTON  ALDERMEN. 

To  David  Henshaw.1 

WASHINGTON  June  11  '51 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Your  friendly  and  very  acceptable  letter  has 
remained  quite  too  long  unanswered,  from  several  causes. 

It  is  certainly  strange  enough  that  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
Boston  should  make,  or  should  have  made,  no  distinction  between 
those  who  wish  to  confer  together  to  support  the  Govt :  and  those 
who  wish  to  meet  in  a  sort  of  Pandemonium,  to  overthrow  it. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  public  opinion  seems  to  have  rebuked 
with  sufficient  severity,  the  folly  of  those  Gentlemen. 

I  believe  my  dear  Sir,  that  the  political  men  of  lead  &  conse 
quence,  of  both  these  great  parties,  are  sound  on  great  constitu 
tional  questions.  They  are  National,  and  justly  appreciate  great 
national  objects.  But  there  are  thousands  in  each  party,  who  are 
more  concerned  for  state,  than  for  National  politics ;  whose 
objects  are  all  small,  and  their  views  all  narrow,  and  then  again, 
this  abolition  feeling  has  quite  turned  the  heads  of  thousands. 

Depend  upon  it,  indeed  I  dare  say  you  think  so,  as  well  as  I, 
there  are  many  men  at  the  North,  who  do  not  speak  out  what 
they  wish,  but  who  really  desire  to  break  up  the  Union.  And 
some  of  these  are  men  of  influence  and  standing  and  are  or  have 
been  in  public  life. 

I  thank  you  my  dear  Sir,  for  your  favorable  opinion  of  my 
political  conduct  for  the  past  year  or  eighteen  months.  I  need 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.  See  Mr.  Henshaw's 
letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  II.  pp.  432-434.  The  action 
of  the  Aldermen  of  Boston  caused  Mr.  Webster  to  write  several  letters,  viz. :  To 
George  G.  Smith  and  others,  April  15,  1851,  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  II.  pp. 
429-430,  and  that  to  Francis  Brinley,  April  19, 1861,  in  which  is  the  celebrated  passage, 
"  Nor  shall  I  enter  Faneuil  Hall  till  its  gates  shall  be  thrown  open,  wide  open,  not 
'with  impetuous  recoil,  grating  harsh  thunder,'  but  with  'harmonious  sound,  on 
golden  hinges  moving/  to  let  in  freely  and  to  overflowing,  you  and  your  fellow  citi 
zens,  and  all  men,  of  all  parties,  who  are  true  to  the  Union  as  well  as  to  Liberty." 
See  also  the  letter  of  May  22,  1852,  to  Hon.  Benjamin  Seaver,  accepting  the  unani 
mous  invitation  of  both  branches  of  the  city  government  of  Boston,  to  address  the 
citizens  in  Faneuil  Hall. 
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hardly  say  that  I  value  your  approbation  highly,  because  I  know 
that  you  are  a  competent  judge,  and  that  you  have  no  interest  or 
bias  to  mislead  you. 

Things  begin  to  look  better,  there  is  evidently  a  reaction  in  the 
South ;  some  impression  has  been  made  in  N  York,  most  of  the 
New  England  States  are  now  pretty  right  on  the  Union  question  ; 
and  Massachusetts  who  has  so  strangely  bolted  from  her  sphere, 
may  I  hope  be  brought  back  to  it.  On  the  whole  I  believe  the 
worst  is  past.  Whenever  you  have  leisure  to  write  me,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Whatever  sentiments  may  have 
divided  us,  formerly,  we  are  now  together,  in  feeling  and  judg 
ment,  on  the  great  question  of  the  day  ;  and  it  will  give  me 
pleasure,  at  all  times,  to  correspond  and  to  confer  with  you. 

With  entire  respect        Yours  truly        DANIEL  WEBSTER 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL   OUTLOOK. 

To  Franklin  Haven}- 

WASHINGTON  June  11,  '51 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  I  have  fully  learned  from  your  letter,  &  other 
sources,  what  has  been  done  in  Mass.,  &  it  seems  to  me  to  be  all 
as  well  as  could  be.  The  great  point,  at  present,  is,  to  let 
it  be  known,  in  Massachusetts,  &  elsewhere,  that  the  friends  of  the 
Union  in  Mass,  are  determined,  $  will  not  take  any  backward  step, 
under  any  circumstances.  When  the  Country  is  assured  of  this, 
you  will  see  consequences. 

You  are  as  much,  my  Dear  Sir,  in  the  centre  of  my  political 
friends,  in  &  about  Boston,  as  any  other  person,  &  rather  more 
so.  You  see  many  of  them,  daily.  And  I  have  thought  that  I 
would,  this  morning,  give  you  a  little  statement,  of  my  present 
idea  &  purposes;  not  because  any  thing  is  definitely  fixed,  in 
my  own  mind,  but  for  your  consideration,  &  that  of  other  friends, 
as  you  may  happen  to  meet  them,  incidentally. 

First,  then,  I  am  inclined  to  do  little  or  no  more  hard  work, 
this  year.  There  is  nothing  urgent,  or  highly  important,  in  the 
Department,  if  I  stay  in  it :  &  I  mean  to  cease  labor,  in  great 
measure,  &  look  after  my  health.  But  then,  how  long  can  I 
stay  ?  If  this  movement  in  Massachusetts  should  make  a  strong 
impression  on  the  Country,  &  especially  if  it  should  appear  to 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Franklin  Haven. 
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receive  responses  from  other  States,  will  it  not  be  proper  for  me 
to  resign,  &  go  home  ?  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Fillmore's  friends 
urge  him  constantly  to  be  a  candidate ;  and  altho'  he  has  often 
said  to  me,  &  others,  that  he  should  not,  I  think  he  has  been 
inclined,  lately,  to  change  his  purpose.  I  infer  this,  partly  from 
some  appointments,  which  he  has  made,  &  partly  from  other 
occurrences.  I  do  not  know,  however,  how  far  his  opinion  or 
decision,  may  be  influenced,  by  what  he  has  recently  seen,  in 
N.  Y. 

Supposing  Mr.  Fillmore  to  be  a  candidate,  or  to  intend  to 
become  one,  I  could  not,  after  that  should  [be]  ascertained 
remain  in  the  Cabinet,  with  propriety. 

Then,  you  know  nay  catarrh  comes  on,  in  August;  &  before 
that  month,  or  very  early  in  it,  I  must  go  somewhere,  for 
health. 

I  think,  then,  on  the  whole,  to  remain  here,  some  weeks,  look 
ing  for  events  ;  &  possibly,  tho'  not  certainly,  running  to  Marsh- 
field,  for  a  day  or  two. 

The  President  &  Cabinet  are  invited  to  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Norfolk  &c,  &  may  probably  return  by  Richmond.  I  shall  not 
go.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  any  more  joint  visits.  I  have 
no  invitation  from  Richmond,  altho'  the  papers  have  been  so  full 
of  it.  Unless  I  should  go  to  Richmond,  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
any  where,  South  or  North,  to  address  the  People.  I  have  said 
enough,  &  all  I  have  to  say. 

At  your  entire  leisure,  My  Dear  Sir,  I  should  like  much  to 
hear  from  you,  on  these  matters.  In  such  cases,  we  must  yield 
ourselves,  very  much  to  the  counsels  of  friends. 

Yours  with  constant  &  sincere  regard,        DANL  WEBSTER 


THE  UNION  AND   THE   CONSTITUTION. 

To  Messrs.  B.  C.  Sargent,  Holland  Streeter,  and  Others.1 

WASHINGTON,  June  12,  1851. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  It  afforded  me  much  satisfaction  to  receive 
your  kind  letter  of  the  30th  of  May,  inviting  me,  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Lowell,  to  visit  your  city  and  address  them  on  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

Few  things  give  me  more  happiness  than  to  see  the  return  of 

1  From  the  National  Intelligencer,  July  1,  1851. 
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that  day  welcomed  with  so  much  joy  as  it  is  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

The  great  boon  which  our  fathers  obtained  by  wisdom,  patriot 
ism  and  fearless  resolution,  without  a  united  General  Government, 
they  sought  to  guard,  secure  and  perpetuate  by  a  cordial  union  of 
the  States,  under  a  Constitution  itself  the  wonder  of  the  world 
and  an  object  of  veneration  to  all  lovers  of  human  freedom. 

Union  and  the  Constitution :  may  they  continue  to  shine  to 
gether —  the  two  great  lights  in  the  American  firmament  —  till 

"  The  stars  shall  fade  away  ;  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years." 

At  some  future  day,  gentlemen,  when  the  heat  of  the  weather 
is  passed,  I  shall  be  glad  to  avail  myself  of  your  further  request 
and  pay  you  a  friendly  visit. 

I  thank  you  again  for  your  kind  letter,  and  remain,  with  true 
regard, 

Your  much  obliged  friend  and  servant,       DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


THE    ALBANY   SPEECH. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

June  16,  1851 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  — We  have  no  news.  The  President  thinks  of 
going  to  Old  Point,  this  week,  for  a  few  days.  On  his  return,  I 
shall  make  a  strong  effort  to  see  Marshfield,  for  one  day,  & 
Franklin  for  another.  But  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be. 

I  was  glad  to  learn  that  you  thought  well  of  Albany.  It  was 
pretty  good  for  the  last  running.  T  have  corrected  it,  with  some 
care,  &  think  there  will  be  a  handsome  edition  of  it,  by  itself, 
dedicated  to  the  young  men  of  Albany  &  the  enclosed  quotation 
subjoined.  How  will  that  do  ? 

I  am  well  &  have  no  great  work  to  do.  There  is  nothing  to 
complain  of  but  the  confinement. 

I  did  not  see  Mr  &  Mrs.  Chase.  All  such  letters  of  introduc 
tion  you  had  better  send  to  your  mother.  She  can  attend  to 
them  better  than  I  can,  &  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Write  to  her  as  frequently  as  you  can.  It  helps  to  keep  her  in 
spirits 

Yrs  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Histori 
cal  Society. 
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THE  NICARAGUA  AFFAIR. 
To  Millard  Fillmore.1 

Tuesday  3  o'clock  [June,  1851] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  seen  Mr  Crampton  who  had  already 
seen  these  Greytown  proceedings  in  the  Newspapers.  He  thinks 
it  quite  unfortunate  that  any  such  attempt  should  be  made,  and 
that  no  doubt  it  is  true  that  the  British  Commander  on  that  Sta 
tion  has  orders  not  to  permit  Greytown  to  be  taken  possession  of 
by  any  other  Government,  or  the  flag  of  any  other  Gov't  to  be 
raised  in  it.  He  thinks,  however,  that  such  joint  instructions,  or 
advice  may  be  given  from  this  place  as  shall  avert  the  danger. 

We  are  to  take  it  into  consideration,  and  I  will  report  to  you 
by  10  o'clock  tomorrow  or  earlier.  Yours  truly 

DAN'L  WEBSTER 
To  J.  D.  Marcoleta? 

WASHINGTON,  July  10,  51.    Thursday  morning. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  private 
note  last  evening  and  quite  concur  in  the  suggestion  it  contains. 
I  should  be  very  glad  of  a  full,  free  and  frank  conversation  with 
you  &  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  as  to  our  Nicaragua  affair.  The  only 
difficulty  is  as  to  time.  Sir  Henry  is  now  sick,  and  I  must  go 
north.  I  shall  return  not  many  days  hence,  and  in  the  mean 
time  shall  have  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  several  questions 
which  I  think  I  now  pretty  well  understand.  We  must  all  have 
a  little  patience. 

I  am  dr  sir  with  much  regard  your  obt  st  D.  W. 


THE  CAPON  SPRINGS  SPEECH. 

To  Franklin  Haven.3 

WASHINGTON,  July  3d,  2  o'clock  p.  M.  [1851] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  arrived  in  Washington  from  Capon  Springs, 
with  Mrs.  Webster,  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  Our  visit  through 
out  was  agreeable,  and  we  had,  as  we  say  in  New  England,  a 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  From  the  draft  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society ;  not  in  Mr.  Webster's 
handwriting,  but  signed  by  him.     Senor  Marcoleta  wrote  as  to  a  conference  between 
Mr.  Webster,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  himself,  relative  to  the  Port  of  St.  Juan,  in  case 
an  agreement  could  not  be  reached  regarding  the  Mosquito  territory. 

*  From  the  original,  owned  by  Mr.  Franklin  Haven;  not  in  Mr.  Webster's  band- 
writing,  but  signed  by  him. 
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pretty  good  time.  You  will  see  what  occurred  there,  and  on  the 
journey.  Yesterday  and  today  I  have  completed  the  writing  out 
of  my  address.1  And  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  clerks,  for  copying. 
I  shall  send  it;  it  is  longer  than  I  expected.  Some  matters  of 
fact  stated  in  it,  may  render  it  worthy  of  your  notice,  but  it  is  not 
a  speech,  after  the  fashion  of  Buffalo  and  Albany.  I  am  in  good 
health,  and  stand  this  hot  weather  uncommonly  well.  I  hope  to 
get  off  for  the  North,  next  week. 

Yours  always  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


SHOES  IN  SHAKESPEARE'S  TIME. 
To  John  H.  B.  Latrobe.2 

WASHINGTON,  July  10, 1851. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  your 
friendly  letter  of  the  7th  instant.  Our  short  sojourn  together,  at 
Annapolis,  twenty  years  ago,  is  always  recollected  by  me  with 
pleasure.  We  attended  to  our  professional  duties,  I  hope,  with 
diligence,  but  I  remember  that  we  had  a  good  deal  of  general 
conversation,  which  was  quite  agreeable  to  me.  We  talked  of 
Shakespeare,  and  the  Players'  edition  of  his  plays ;  and,  if  I  mis 
take  not,  settled  the  question  whether  shoes  were  made  right  and 
left  in  Shakespeare's  time,  by  referring  to  the  passage  in  "  King 
John,"  in  which  the  tailor  told  his  news, 

"  Standing  on  slippers  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet)  ;  " 

and  I  think  we  found  other  passages  to  the  like  effect.  I  remem 
ber,  also,  that  you  kindly  arranged  to  send  me  some  Scotch 
broom,  then  growing  near  Annapolis,  and  which  is  now  flourish 
ing  at  Marshfield. 

As  to  the  particular  occurrence  which  you  mention,  I  recollect 
this,  that,  some  time  afterward,  when  we  happened  to  meet,  you 
recalled  it  to  my  attention. 

My  dear  sir,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  bearing  up  our 
great  constitutional  ORIFLAMME  ;  but  I  will  do  my  best  to  keep  it 
aloft  if  you,  and  other  men  like  you,  will  stand  thick  around. 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  unabated  friendship  and  regard, 

Yours  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTEE 

1  This  speech  is  printed  in  Addresses  Hitherto  Uncollected. 

2  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  H.  p.  624. 
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EPISTLE  TO   SENATOR  FOOTE.1 

December  22, 1851, 

Oh,  Thou !  whatever  name  delight  thine  ear, 
Governor,  Senator,  or  Brigadier ! 
Allow  thy  friends,  who  are  sincerely  thine, 
To  pledge  thy  health  in  bumpers  of  rich  wine, 
Although  thy  name  be  but  thy  lower  limb, 
Thy  head  and  heart  are  always  in  good  trim. 
Squadrons  of  cavalry  may  be  disarmed, 
Flying  artillery  is  sometimes  harmed, 
But  Mississippians  put  all  foes  to  route 
Whenever  they  make  gallant  fight  on  Foote. 


SECESSION. 

To  a  G-entleman  of  North  Carolina.2 

August  1,  1851. 

DEAR  SIB,  —  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  July. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  recognizes  no  right  of 
secession,  as  existing  in  the  people  of  any  one  State,  or  any 
number  of  States.  It  is  not  a  limited  confederation,  but  a  govern 
ment  ;  and  it  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  to  be  perpetual, 
like  other  forms  of  government,  subject  only  to  be  dissolved  by 
revolution. 

I  confess  I  can  form  no  idea  of  secession  but  as  the  result  of  a 
revolutionary  movement.  How  is  it  possible,  for  instance,  that 
South  Carolina  should  secede  and  establish  a  government  foreign 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  thus  dividing  Georgia,  which  does 
not  secede,  from  the  rest  of  the  Union  ? 

Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  secession  of  any  one 

1  From  a  manuscript  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.    It  is  endorsed 
"Mr.  Webster's  Lines  on  Foote  at  Mr.  Barney's  Dinner  at  Walker's  on  Dec.  22, 
1851."    Henry  S.  Foote  was  a  Senator  from  Mississippi  from  1847  to  1852,  and 
elected  Governor  of  that  State  in  the  latter  year. 

2  From  the  pamphlet  report  of  Mr.  Webster's  Speech  at  Capon  Springs,  Virginia. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  asked  for  an  answer  to  the  following  question  :  "  Do  you  be 
lieve  that  a  state  has  the  right  to  secede  from  the  Union  ?  "  adding  that  Mr.  Web 
ster's  opinion  would  go  very  far  toward  quieting  the  excitement  that  the  agitation  of 
the  subject  had  produced.     The  correspondence  was  originally  published  in  the 
National  Intelligencer. 
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State  would  be  but  the  first  step  in  n,  process  which  must  inevi 
tably  break  up  the  entire  Union  into  more  or  fewer  parts. 

What  I  said  at  Capon  Springs  was  an  argument  addressed  to 
the  North,  and  intended  to  convince  the  North  that  if,  by  its 
superiority  of  numbers,  it  should  defeat  the  operation  of  a  plain, 
undoubted,  and  undeniable  injunction  of  the  Constitution,  intended 
for  the  especial  protection  of  the  South,  such  a  proceeding  must 
necessarily  end  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  Government,  that  is  to 
say,  in  a  revolution. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


THE   MEXICAN  MISSION. 

To  Millar d  Fillmore.1 

MARSHFIELD,  Aug.  1,  1851. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  hardly  know  what  to  think,  or  to  conclude 
upon  in  respect  to  the  Mexican  mission.  Mr.  Benjamin  is  a  man 
of  undoubted  talent,  a  good  Whig,  and  possessing  all  personal 
qualifications  for  the  service.  But  whether  his  connexion  with 
the  Company  would  be  a  recommendation,  or  the  reverse,  is  a 
question  upon  which  I  hesitate.  That  his  appointment  would 
satisfy  the  Company,  and,  as  you  say,  stop  their  mouths,  is  clear 
enough.  But  the  doubt  is,  whether  his  anxiety  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  Company  might  not  induce  him  to  adopt  such  a 
tone,  as  would  commit  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
farther  than  is  desirable.  Those  interested  in  the  enterprise  are 
already  making  constant  efforts  to  cause  us  to  espouse  their 
cause,  and  make  a  Governmental  matter  of,  even  before  we  have 
any  Treaty.  This  I  think  we  ought  to  avoid. 

Besides,  I  incline  to  fear  that  the  opponents  of  Gen'l  Arista 
might  find  a  topic  of  dissent  and  clamor,  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
pressing  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  at  the  urgency  of  a  Diplo 
matic  Agent,  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Company  so  much  interested 
in  procuring  that  ratification.  These  things  are  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Benjamin  himself  mentioned  Mr.  Crittenden  as  a  proper 
person,  but  for  one  I  should  be  unwilling  to  break  up  the  Admin 
istration  at  the  present  moment,  nor  do  I  know  that  Mr.  Critten 
den  himself  would  like  to  go  at  this  season  of  the  year,  although 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  copies  in  Edward  Everett's 
Papers. 
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I  think  that  at  another  time  he  might  not  decline  the  service. 
Mr.  Benjamin  thinks  the  matter  of  the  outfit  could  be  arranged. 

I  believe  Gen'l  Arista  would  be  more  gratified  by  the  reappear 
ance  of  Mr.  Letcher  at  Mexico,  than  by  the  appointment  of  any 
new  minister,  and  this  is  a  point  of  some  importance. 

You  will  have  seen  Mr.  Letcher  before  you  receive  this,  and 
indeed  I  am  expecting  daily  to  hear  from  Washington  his  decision. 
I  can  prepare  what  despatches  may  be  necessary  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  forward  them  for  your  consideration.  As  to  the  other 
Mexican  questions,  I  am  making  some  progress  on  them. 

Yours  always  truly  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

To  Millar d  Fillmore. 

FRANKLIN,  N.  H.,  Aug.  23,  '51. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  live  in  fear  and  trembling.  This  is  the  day 
for  the  catarrh ;  and  it  is  now  2  o'clock  and  as  yet  no  sign  of  its 
approach  ;  but  it  comes  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  My  general 
health  is  so  much  improved  that  I  think  I  can  make  a  pretty 
stout  resistance  when  it  does  come.  I  have  passed  this  week  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  White  Mountains.  The  weather  has 
been  delightful,  and  the  air  invigorating.  If  my  disease  should 
come  on,  in  force,  I  suppose  it  will  be  best  to  go  to  the  sea  shore ; 
otherwise  I  shall  stay  here  some  time  longer.  In  the  meantime  I 
keep  close,  avoid  all  heats  and  colds,  and  damps  and  fatigues. 

I  have  received  today  two  letters  from  you,  from  the  White 
Sulphur,  one  dated  the  14th,  and  one  the  17th ;  and  am  happy 
that  you  meet  so  cordial  a  reception  from  the  Virginians,  and 
enjoy  yourself  so  well.  There  is  hope  of  Virginia,  at  least,  that 
a  strong  Union  party  can  be  mustered  among  her  population ;  of 
South  Carolina,  there  is  none.  The  only  difference  between  her 
sets  of  politicians  seems  to  be,  that  one  party  wishes  to  secede,  at 
once,  the  other  proposes  to  wait  for  company.  Both,  and  all  de 
precate  and  anathematize  the  union  ;  and  both  attempt  to  rival,  the 
one  the  other,  in  giving  it  opprobrious  names,  and  ascribing  to  it 
a  hateful  character.  I  have  no  more  respect  for  one  of  these 
divisions  than  the  other.  Of  true  Union  men,  with  half  a  dozen 
exceptions,  there  seem  to  be  none  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Walsh  is  undoubtedly  a  competent  person  to  be  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  Mexican  mission.  He  is  intelligent  and  well 
informed,  writes  and  speaks  the  language,  and  has  lived  long  in 
the  country. 
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But,  I  confess,  I  do  not  much  like  Mr.  Walsh.  He  has  no 
heart,  and  if  he  has,  its  feelings  are  turned,  not  towards  us,  but 
in  an  opposite  direction.  I  do  not  think,  at  any  rate,  that  he 
feels  a  particle  of  interest  for  the  Whig  cause.  If  he  goes  to 
Mexico  as  Secretary,  he  will  be  able  the  while  considering  from 
what  hand  he  is  most  likely  to  receive  a  higher  diplomatic  com 
mission.  Nor  is  there,  I  think,  any  circle  of  friends  to  be  grati 
fied  by  his  appointment.  For  these  reasons,  if  I  could  think  of 
any  other  fit  person,  I  should  not  recommend  Mr.  Walsh.  But  I 
agree  it  is  a  difficult  place  to  fill,  and  I  hardly  know  the  proper  man. 

You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  Mr.  Walsh  feels  under  many 
obligations  to  Messrs.  Hargous,  so  much  so  that  when  the  Treas 
ury  proposed  to  send  him  to  Mexico  to  look  after  the  missing 
instalments,  he  declined  the  appointment  expressly  on  the  ground 
that  he  would  undertake  nothing  adverse  to  the  interest  of  that 
house.  I  do  not  think  this  a  recommendation  considering  Messrs. 
Hargous'  connexion  with  the  company,  and  the  zeal  and  persist 
ence  with  which  they  urge,  more  and  more,  and  farther  and 
farther,  the  interference  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  affairs  of  that 
Company. 

Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Conrad  and  Mr.  Benjamin  recommend  Mr. 
Walsh l  so  strongly,  if  his  appointment  meets  your  approbation,  I 
shall  cheerfully  acquiesce.  I  agree  there  ought  to  be  a  change. 
The  acting  Secretary,  of  course,  will  follow  any  direction  you  may 
please  to  give.  Yrs  always  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  JUDGE  CURTIS. 

To  Millard  Fillmore? 

September  10,  1851. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  came  down  from  Franklin  on  the  8th  with 
rather  bad  luck.  To  avoid  the  heat,  I  took  the  evening  train, 
which  met  with  an  accident  that  delayed  us,  &  kept  me  out  till 
late  at  night.  I  took  cold  and  was  not  well  yesterday,  but  am 
pretty  well  to-day,  &  am  going  to  Marshfield  by  the  Hiugham 
boat,  &  a  carriage.  I  avoid  the  cars  as  much  as  I  can. 

1  Robert  M.  Walsh  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  commissioned  Secretary  of 
Legation  March  14,  1848  and  had  acted  as  Charge  d' Affaires  from  Oct.  31,  1848,  to 
Jan.  30,  1849,  and  from  Feb.  6, 1849,  to  Feb.  7,  1850.    William  Rich  of  Massachu 
setts  was  commissioned  Secretary  of  Legation,  Jan.  22,  1852. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
VOL.  iv.  —  40 
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A  very  important  vacancy  is  created  by  Judge  Woodbury's 
death.  The  general,  perhaps,  I  may  say  the  almost  universal 
sentiment  here  is,  that  the  place  should  be  filled  by  the  appoint 
ment  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Curtis.  Mr  Choate  is  perhaps  Mr.  Curtis' 
leader  &  is  more  extensively  known,  as  he  has  been  quite  distin 
guished  in  public  life.  But  it  is  supposed  he  would  not  accept  the 
place.  He  must  be  conferred  with ;  &  I  should  have  seen  him 
to-day,  but  he  is  out  of  town.  I  shall  see  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
Everything  being  put  at  rest  in  that  quarter,  as  I  presume  it  will 
be  the  moment  I  can  see  Mr.  Choate,  I  recommend  the  immediate 
appointment  of  Mr.  Curtis.  There  will  be  an  advantage  in  dis 
posing  of  this  matter,  as  soon  as  may  be.  Judge  Sprague  is  now 
on  his  way  home  from  Europe.  His  friends,  no  doubt  will  urge 
his  pretensions.  Judge  Pitman  too,  the  District  Judge  of  R.  I.  is 
a  learned  lawyer,  an  able  Judge  &  an  excellent  man.  If  an 
appointment  were  to  be  made  by  promotion  from  the  Bench  of 
a  District  Court  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  overlook  Judge  Pit 
man  who  has  been  on  the  Bench  more  years,  by  a  good  many, 
than  Judge  Sprague,  &  working  at  a  much  smaller  salary.  But  in 
my  judgment  it  is  decidedly  better  to  appoint  a  man  much  younger 
than  either  of  these  Judges.  B.  R.  Curtis  is  of  a  very  suitable 
age,  forty  one;  he  has  good  health,  excellent  habits,  sufficient 
industry,  &  a  love  of  labor,  &  I  need  hardly  add  is,  in  point  of 
legal  attainment,  &  general  character  every  way  fit  for  the  place.1 

You  will  see  by  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  C.  P.  Curtis  that 
Mr.  B.  R.  Curtis  will  accept  the  place,  if  offered  to  him.  I  shall 
write  you  again  on  this  subject  the  moment  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Choate  or  heard  from  him. 

We  are  all  horror-struck  this  morning  by  the  terrible  news  of 
the  death,  so  suddenly  of  Mrs.  Crittenden. 

Yours  always  truly,  DANL  WEBSTER. 


VISIT  TO  THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FAIR. 

To  Hon.  Richard  H.  Ayer,  Manchester,  N.  H? 

MARSHFIELD,  Sept.  30,  1851. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  received  your  kind  letter  tendering  me 
the  hospitality  of  your  house  during  the  New  Hampshire  Fair. 

1  On  the  same  date  the  President  wrote  Mr.  Webster  that  he  had  formed  a  very 
favorable  opinion  of  Mr.  Curtis,  and  the  appointment  was  made  shortly  after. 

2  National  Intelligencer,  October  9, 1851,  reprinted  from  the  Manchester  Mirror. 
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As  I  hope  to  be  present  one  day  on  that  occasion,  I  accept  your 
offer  with  thanks.  I  shall  probably  leave  Boston  in  the  early 
train  on  Thursday.1 

You  and  I,  my  dear  sir,  have  been  acquainted  with  each  other 
for  the  greater  part  of  our  lives,  and  near  neighbors  for  many 
years.  On  political  questions,  as  they  arose  from  time  to  time  in 
the  country,  we  have  often  differed  in  opinion  ;  but  I  am  sure 
there  never  was,  and  that  there  is  not  now,  the  slightest  opposi 
tion  of  sentiment  between  us  on  the  great  questions  which  now 
agitate  the  country. 

Your  father  and  my  father,  neighbors  and  friends,  did  their 
duty  in  contributing  to  the  independence  of  their  country,  and  in 
providing  for  it  a  free,  efficient  and  united  Government.  All  our 
own  experience  proves  the  sentiments  which  parental  care  instilled 
into  our  youthful  minds ;  and  I  doubt  not,  my  dear  sir,  that  while 
we  regard  our  own  parents  with  filial  love  and  reverence,  we  shall 
not  be  forgetful  of  what  we  owe  to  that  great,  happy  and  glorious 
country  which  is  the  common  parent  of  us  all. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  long-cherished  friendship  and  regard,  yours 
truly, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


THE  TEMPERANCE   CAUSE. 

To  a  Committee  inviting  him  to  attend  a  celebration  in  Hartford 

(7(0.,  Maryland.2 

MARSHFIELD,  October  8, 1851. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me  that  I  did  not 
receive  your  kind  letter  of  the  9th  of  August  till  a  very  late  day. 
I  was  in  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  taking  a  breath  of  my 
native  air,  and  it  was  the  last  of  August  before  I  returned.  I 
know  not  whether,  if  I  had  received  your  communication  sooner, 
it  would  be  in  my  power  to  attend  the  meeting  to  which  I  was 
invited,  but  I  should  have  been  able  to  have  given  a  more  timely 
answer. 

1  Mr.  Webster  visited  the  New  Hampshire  State  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  Octo. 
ber  9,  1851,  and  his  remarks  on  the  occasion  are  printed  in  Addresses   Hitherto 
Uncollected. 

2  National  Intelligencer,  June  30,  1853,  reprinted  from  a  volume  of  Personal 
Reminiscences  and  Sketches,  by  F.  \V.  Thomas,  Philadelphia,  1851. 
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There  can  be  no  question  that  the  temperance  movement  in  the 
United  States  has  done  infinite  good.  The  moral  influence  of  the 
temperance  associations  has  been  everywhere  felt,  and  always 
with  beneficial  results.  In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  the  temperance 
measures  have  been  carried  to  excess,  where  they  evoked  legisla 
tive  penalties  and  sought  to  enforce  the  virtue  of  temperance  by 
the  power  of  the  law.  To  a  certain  extent  this,  no  doubt,  is 
justifiable  and  useful;  but  it  is  the  moral  principle  of  temper 
ance,  it  is  the  conscientious  duty  which  it  teaches  to  abstain  from 
intoxicating  draughts,  such  as  are  hurtful  both  to  mind  and  body, 
which  are  the  great  agents  for  the  reformation  of  manners  in  this 
respect. 

Your  order  is  quite  right  in  connecting  benevolence  and  charity 
with  temperance.  They  may  well  go  hand  in  hand.  He  whose 
faculties  are  never  debauched  or  stupefied,  whose  mind  is  always 
active  and  alert,  and  who  practices  self-denial,  is  naturally  drawn 
to  consider  the  deserving  objects  which  are  about  him  that  may 
be  poor,  or  sick,  or  diseased. 

LOVE,  PURITY,  and  FIDELITY  are  considered  Christian  virtues ; 
and  I  hope  that  those  "  banners  "  which  bear  these  words  for  their 
motto  may  rise  higher  and  higher,  and  float  more  and  more  widely 
through  this  and  all  other  countries. 

You  have  invited  me,  gentlemen,  if  I  could  attend  the  meeting, 
to  address  the  members  of  your  order  on  the  great  subject  of 
Union.  I  should  have  done  so  with  pleasure,  although  I  do  not 
propose  to  continue  the  practice  of  addressing  great  multitudes  of 
men ;  yet  I  could  not  have  refused  to  have  expressed  my  opinions 
on  the  great  topics  of  the  day.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh. 

I  pray  you  to  be  assured,  gentlemen,  that  I  value  highly  the 
opinion  you  have  expressed  for  my  public  character  and  conduct ; 
and  I  indulge  the  hope  that  I  may,  ere  long,  meet  some  of  you  in 
the  city  where  my  public  duties  are  discharged ;  and  most  of  all 
I  fervently  trust  that  you  and  I,  and  your  children  and  my  chil 
dren,  will  remain  fellow-citizens  of  one  great  united  republic  so 
long  as  society  shall  exist  among  us.  While  I  live,  every  effort 
in  my  power,  whether  made  in  public  or  in  private  life,  will  be 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  that  great  end. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  your  obliged  friend  and 
fellow-citizen, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL   NOMINATION. 
To  Franklin  Haven.1 

WASHINGTON,  Friday  Morning,  Nov.  21.  [1851] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  two  letters.  All  appear 
ances  seein  to  indicate  that  you  will  have  a  large  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  and  I  assure  you  its  proceedings  will  be  looked  for,  this 
way,  with  no  small  interest.  It  behooves  me  to  speak  modestly  of 
the  address,  since  it  is  so  encomiastic.  It  is,  in  substance,  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  in  its  progress  thro  the  committee  may  very 
probably  be  the  subject  of  amendments,  suggested  by  other  minds. 
I  feel  infinitely  obliged  to  Mr.  Everett  for  his  friendly  labors.2  I 
have  written  him  this  morning  making  one  suggestion  which  he 
will  probably  communicate  to  you.  See,  in  the  National  Intelli 
gencer  of  the  20th  a  letter  to  the  Editors  from  a  Philadelphia 
correspondent,  signed  "  R." 

Two  things  I  have  suggested,  in  a  former  letter,  to  Mr.  E.  One, 
that  a  hearty  commendation,  at  least  such  a  commendation  as 
may  keep  down  jealousies,  should  be  bestowed  on  Mr.  Pillmore. 
The  other,  that  the  Union  idea  should  be  kept  up,  and  strongly 
put  forth. 

I  hope  the  speeches  will  be  well  reported.  I  will  write  you 
again,  by  the  mail  which  reaches  Boston  on  Tuesday  morning. 
Yours  always  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

To  Franklin  Haven. 

WASHINGTON  Nov.  30,  '51 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  Intelligencer  &  the  Republic  have  pub 
lished  the  "  address/'  &  so  have  most  other  large  papers  which  I 
have  seen. 

Mr.  Choates  speech  will  be  published  as  soon  as  it  shall  reach 
us  in  its  corrected  form. 

I  look  upon  it  now  as  certain  that  there  can  be  no  entire  Whig 
ticket  nominated  for  President  &  Vice  President.  Members  of 
Congress  arriving  here  bring  that  sentiment,  nearly  all  of  them,  & 

1  This  letter  and  the  two  letters  following  it  are  from  the  originals,  in  Mr.  Web 
ster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Franklin  Haven. 

2  A  meeting  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1851, 
for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Webster  for  the  Presidency,  by 
the  Whig  National  Convention  which  was  to  assemble  in  June  of  the  following  year. 
At  this  meeting  an  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States,  written  by  Edward 
Everett,  was  put  forth.    See  in  Mr.  Webster's  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  II. 
pp.  490-491,  letters  to  Franklin  Haven  and  Peter  Harvey,  dated  November  27,  1851. 
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very  strongly  entertained.  Our  friends  in  Massachusetts  cannot 
be  too  soon  persuaded  of  this.  I  may  tell  you,  in  confidence,  that 
I  suppose  the  Editors  of  the  Republic  to  be  quite  of  that  way  of 
thinking. 

I  wish  that  some  of  our  Boston  friends  could  come  here,  &  learn, 
for  themselves,  the  state  of  opinion. 

Yrs  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 

P.  S.  I  learn  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discord  at  the  Demo 
cratic  Caucus  last  eve'.  The  Union  men  took  little  or  no  part. 
What  was  done  was  principally  by  members  from  the  Northern 
&  Middle  States.  Resolutions  to  stand  by  the  compromise,  moved 
by  Mr.  Polk  of  Tennessee,1  were  laid  on  the  Table. 

Some  movements  will  be  made  tomorrow  morning  in  the  Whig 
Caucus,  to  see  who  are  ready  to  come  up  to  the  Compromise. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Mr.  Lynn  Boyd  will  be  speaker. 

To  Franklin  Haven. 

Sunday  Noon,  Deer.  14.  51 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Mr  Ashmun  leaves  for  home  this  afternoon. 
He  has  seen  many  persons,  £  conversed  with  them,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  Highest ;  $•  he  thinks  the  coast  will  be  clear,  $•  known  to  be 
clear,  in  due  time.  His  visit  has  evidently  done  good,  &  helped 
much  to  bring  things  to  a  point.  Mr.  Curtis  also  goes  to  N.  Y. 
tomorrow.  I  expect  to  be  in  that  city  some  day  of  Christmas 
week,  &  hope  to  meet  you  there.  As  soon  as  a  day  is  fixed,  I  will 
give  you  notice ;  &,  in  the  mean  time,  will  keep  you  acquainted 
with  what  occurs  here.  The  Cubans,  &  Thrasher,  &  the  Prome 
theus,  &  Mexico,  &  the  calls  of  Congress  keep  my  hands  full  of 
work.  Yrs  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 

P.  S.  I  must  pray  you  not  to  give  a  single  hint  to  any  living 
person,  of  what  is  contained  in  the  lines  which  I  have  under 
scored. 

THE   EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG. 
To  Rev.  G-eorge  W.  Burnap,  D.  D* 

WASHINGTON,  Novbr  30th,  1851. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  received  the  two  volumes  of  Discourses 
and  Miscellaneous  Essays  that  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me, 

1  William  H.  Polk,  a  Representative  from  Tennessee  in  the  thirty-first  Congress, 
1851-1853. 

2  From  the  draft,  not  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  but  signed  by  him,  and 
owned  by  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar. 
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and  for  which  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  I  shall  read  them  from 
time  to  time,  not  only  for  the  importance  of  the  subjects  discussed, 
and  the  ability  with  which  they  are  treated,  but  as  the  productions 
of  the  son  of  an  old  neighbor  and  Friend  of  mine,  whom  I  always 
esteemed  for  his  excellent  character  and  usefulness  in  the  sphere 
in  which  he  moved. 

I  have  been  glad  to  learn  that  various  works  of  your  own  have 
been  much  read  in  this  and  other  countries.  I  refer  particularly 
to  your  "  Lectures  to  Young  Men  &  Women."  I  take  great  in 
terest  in  the  proper  education  of  the  Young,  &  notice  with  pleas 
ure  all  judicious  efforts  that  are  made  to  give  them  correct 
opinions,  and  to  inspire  them  with  just  sentiments  of  Patriotism 
and  Religion. 

The  old  Greek  Orator,  with  whose  works  you  are  familiar,  spoke 
truly  when  he  said,  "  The  young  are  the  Spring  time  of  the  People." 
And  whoever  gives  a  part  of  his  time,  otherwise  devoted  to  pro 
fessional  duties  and  more  agreeable  literary  studies,  in  order  to 
make  the  harvest  a  blessing  to  our  Country  and  the  World,  is  a 
Benefactor  to  his  race. 

For  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  spoken  of  me,  in  con 
nection  with  my  public  services,  please  to  accept  my  acknowl 
edgments. 

I  am,  My  Dear  Sir,  with  high  regard,  very  Truly  Yours, 

DANL  WEBSTER. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE. 

To  Franklin  Haven.1 

Deer.  4,  1851 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  yours  of  the  2nd  inst.  Mr.  Ashmun 
will  be  most  welcome  here. 

We  expect  Mr.  Curtis  to  arrive,  with  Mrs  Webster  tomorrow 
Eve'.  This  is  the  time  for  doing  whatever  is  to  be  done.  The 
question  is  narrowed  to  a  single  point.  All  will  come  right,  if 
Massachusetts  stands  firm  &  inflexible. 

Yrs  truly          DANL  WEBSTER. 

I  hope  you  think  well  of  the  message ;  but  am  mainly  concerned 
for  the  reputation  of  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  concerns 
of  this  Department. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Mr.  Franklin  Haven. 
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THE  CASE  OF  THRASHER. 

To  Millard  Fillmore.1 

DEP'T  OF  STATE.  8  Dec.  1851 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  read  Mr.  Thrasher's  letter,  &  shall  be 
very  happy  to  see  you  in  regard  to  it,  at  your  house,  at  the  first 
fair  hour.  The  difficulty  in  Thrasher's  case  is  what  I  have  already 
suggested  to  you.  He  went  to  Havana  for  the  purposes  of  a  per 
manent  residence,  so  far  as  appears.  He  has  actually  resided  in 
the  city  I  suppose  fifteen  or  twenty  years  pursuing  his  private 
affairs  under  the  protection  of  Spanish  law.  These  facts  seem  to 
impose  upon  him  the  duties  of  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the  Span 
ish  crown,  &  if  he  has  been  treated  only  as  a  Spanish  subject 
would  be  treated  under  the  like  circumstances,  I  do  not  see  how 
the  government  of  the  U.  S.  can  interfere  in  his  behalf.  He  seems 
to  have  chosen  for  himself,  &  he  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  a 
Spanish  &  an  American  citizen.  All  this,  however,  we  must  con 
fer  about,  &  when  I  go  home  this  evening,  I  will  look  up  the  law 
of  temporary  allegiance.  Yours  truly  always,  DANL  WEBSTER 


DESIRE  TO  RETIRE  FROM  OFFICE. 

To  Franklin  Haven.2 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  13,  1851 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Mr.  Ashmun  is  here  and  will  stay  a  day  or 
two  longer.  He  has  seen  many  gentlemen  and  had  much  conver 
sation  with  them,  and  will  have  some  account  to  give  you,  and 
other  friends.  Mr.  Curtis  is  also  here,  and  things  are  approach 
ing  a  decision,  one  way  or  the  other.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Ashmun  to 
write  to  you  before  he  leaves  Washington. 

Gen.  Cass  has  this  moment  left  my  room.  He  urges  me,  by 
all  means  to  stay  where  I  am.  He  says  the  times  look  squally, 
and  that  men  of  all  parties  have  confidence  &c  <fec.  The  same 
is  said  to  me  from  different  quarters,  twenty  times  a  day,  but  I 
am  growing  somewhat  tired  of  the  responsibility,  and  the  labor, 
and  these,  with  some  trouble  about  my  own  affairs,  bring  me 
sometimes  very  near  a  resolution  of  leaving  public  duties  to  be 
discharged  by  others.  I  shall  do  nothing  however,  without  the 
entire  approbation  of  friends,  to  whom  I  owe  so  many  obligations. 
Yours  always  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Mr.  Franklin  Haven. 
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THE  TEHUANTEPEC  TREATY. 

To  Robert  P.  Letcher.1 

Dec  23.  51 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  I  have  written  you  a  despatch  principally 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Tehuantepec  Treaty.  There  is  nothing 
in  that  letter  which  you  may  not  make  known  to  the  Mexican 
Government.  But  in  your  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Relations  you  may  give  even  stronger  admonitions.  You  may  say 
that  if  the  Treaty,  is  not  ratified,  or  some  new  one  agreed  to 
which  shall  answer  the  same  purpose,  it  is  certain  that  very  serious 
consequences  will  result,  &  Mexico  must  be  persuaded  to  act 
promptly  —  any  considerable  delay  will  be  ruinous.  The  temper 
of  the  people,  &  the  disposition  of  Congress  are  both  assuming  a 
very  decided  tone  upon  this  matter,  especially  since  the  proposi 
tion  in  the  Mexican  Senate  to  transfer  this  right  to  England. 
We  must  rely  on  you,  my  Dear  Sir,  to  exert  all  your  skill  &  energy 
to  bring  this  business  to  a  favorable  &  an  immediate  termination. 

Yours  always  Truly  D.  W 


RELATIONS  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  MEXICO. 

To  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  London.2 

WASHINGTON,  December  29,  1851. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  ought  to  have  written  you  long  ago  to  thank 
you  for  your  private  letter,  accompanied  by  the  memorandum  of 
a  conversation  between  you  and  Lord  Palmerston,  but  incessant 
occupation  has  not  allowed  me  time.  What  you  said  to  His  Lord 
ship  corresponds  exactly  with  my  own  sentiments  and  opinions, 
and  also,  I  believe,  with  these  of  the  President. 

You  will  have  seen  the  Message  before  you  receive  this,  and 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  our  foreign  relations  will  have 
shown  you  the  ground  on  which  I  stand,  with  the  entire  concur 
rence  and  support  of  the  President,  and  the  other  heads  of  depart 
ment.  You  perceive  how  difficult  it  is  to  prevent  these  lawless 
invasions  of  other  countries,  but  we  shall  do  all  we  can.  One  of 
our  great  sources  both  of  present  difficulties  and  future  dangers, 
Mexico,  has  a  miserable  government,  is  full  of  factions,  and  with 

1  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New   Hampshire   His 
torical  Society.     See  Diplomatic  Papers  Hitherto  Uncollected,  pp.  539-642. 

2  From  the  Memoir  of  Abbott  Lawrence,  pp.  87-88. 
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finances  utterly  deranged.  Her  very  weakness  is  threatening  to 
us.  I  fear  her  whole  frame  of  government  may  fall  to  pieces, 
inviting  aggression  and  exciting  cupidity  in  all  quarters.  If  I 
were  confident  such  a  line  of  policy  could  be  steadily  carried  out 
by  the  United  States  government,  I  should  think  it  deserved  great 
consideration,  —  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  in  us  to  uphold 
Mexico  and  save  her  government  from  disunion,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  better  for  us  that  Mexico  should  be  able  to  maintain  an 
independent  government,  than  that  she  should  break  to  pieces 
and  fall  into  other  hands,  even  though  those  hands  were  our  own. 
This  whole  subject  gives  me  great  uneasiness. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  what  Lord  Palmerston  says  about 
the  case  of  the  Prometheus.  Depend  upon  it,  there  will  be  no 
security  for  the  continuance  of  peace  in  that  quarter,  until  the 
British  withdraw  from  Greytown.  The  notion  that  British  officers 
and  agents  hold  that  place  only  in  behalf  of  the  Mosquito  King, 
and  as  his  agents,  strikes  some  people  as  being  ridiculous,  and 
others  as  being  an  offensive  and  provoking  pretence.  I  am  quite 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  importance  there  is  in  the  retention  of  this 
miserable  town  by  England,  to  justify  all  the  hazards  of  collision 
which  her  continued  possession  of  it  will  certainly  entail  upon  her 
and  us.  When  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  went  to  England  I  looked  for 
his  speedy  return,  and  I  thought  we  should  be  able  to  bring  matters 
to  a  final  and  amicable  settlement.  I  hope  you  lose  no  proper 
opportunity  of  urging  the  necessity  of  such  a  settlement  upon  the 
attention  of  Lord  Palmerston.  At  the  present  moment,  no  part 
of  our  relations  with  England  is  so  critical  and  so  ominous  of  evil 
as  this  petty  business. 

You  cannot  fail  to  see  how  very  probable  it  is  that  a  more  war 
like  administration  than  that  which  now  exists  is  likely  to  come 
into  power  fifteen  months  hence.  There  is  not  only  existing 
among  us  a  spirit  favorable  to  further  territorial  acquisition,  but  a 
zeal  also  for  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  states,  of  a  fearful 
character  and  already  of  considerable  extent. 

This  spirit  has  gained  great  strength  and  vivacity  from  Kos- 
suth's  visit  and  speeches.  At  one  time  the  whole  —  or  nearly  the 
whole  —  city  of  New  York  seemed  quite  crazy.  The  fever  how 
ever  is  abating.  It  has  met  cooling  influences  from  sober  minds 
North  and  South.  I  suppose  it  will  be  revived  here,  to  some 
degree,  as  Kossuth  comes  here  to-day,  and  a  large  section  of  the 
Democratic  party  intend  taking  advantage  of  his  presence  to 
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bring  the  country,  if  they  can,  to  the  doctrine  and  the  practice  of 
intervention.  I  am  sure  you  see,  and  I  wish  others  might  see, 
the  expediency  and  importance  of  settling  every  tiling  connected 
with  England  without  delay. 

Yours  always  truly,        DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence.1 

WASHINGTON,  Jan:  18,  1852 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  received  this  morning  your  official  Despatches 
of  the  31st  Deer,  and  2d  of  January,  and  your  very  acceptable 
private  Letter  of  the  last  mentioned  date.  I  entirely  approve  your 
conduct,  in  regard  to  the  case  of  the  "  Prometheus,"  and  am  quite 
sure  the  President  will  approve  it  with  equal  cordiality.  We  are 
now  sure  of  removing  that  source  of  danger,  and  difficulty  be 
tween  the  two  countries. 

I  am  happy  to  be  remembered  by  Lord  Granville,  whom,  on 
my  part,  I  recollect  very  well.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
in  Paris,  in  1839,  and  also,  for  a  short  time,  at  Chatsworth.  All 
accounts  speak  well  of  him  and  his  appointment  to  hold  the  seals 
of  the  Foreign  office  in  England  is  and  will  be,  regarded  here,  as 
an  omen  for  the  continuance  of  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
two  countries.  I  will  thank  you  to  make  a  point  of  calling  upon 
him,  and  tendering  him  my  best  respects,  as  well  as  my  congratu 
lations  on  the  eminent  distinction  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Queen. 

I  feel  quite  unwilling  to  put  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  to  the  incon 
venience  of  a  winter's  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

In  my  last  private  letter,  I  suggested  that  it  would  be  quite 
agreeable  to  me  to  treat  with  Mr  Crampton.  Sir  Henry  is  very 
acceptable,  and  much  regarded  here.  If  he  can  come  back  to  us, 
a  few  months  hence,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him. 

I  shall  probably,  tomorrow,  send  to  Congress  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  you  respecting  the  "  Prometheus,"  with  an  extract  from 
your  Despatch  of  the  2.  of  January.  The  "  note  "  promised  by 
Lord  Granville  at  J  past  3,  on  the  2nd  not  having  been  received 
on  that  day  in  time  for  the  mail,  will  of  course  be  forwarded  by 
the  next  conveyance.  Meantime,  your  statement  that  Lord 
Granville  has  given  assurance,  "that  if  the  facts  are  found,  in 
the  official  reports  of  the  British  Officers  to  be  such  as  stated  in 
your  note,  the  British  Government  would  express  their  disapproval 
of  the  whole  matter,"  will  give  great  satisfaction  here. 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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I  write  this  at  my  house  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  snowstorm, 
and  shall  send  it  by  a  special  messenger  to  Boston,  to  insure  its 
arrival  in  season  for  the  steam  Packet  of  the  21st. 

I  am  yours  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 

P.  S.  There  are  difficulties  about  the  Nicaragua  question  of 
several  kinds.  Mr.  Marcoleta,  who  is  here,  says  there  is  no 
Government  in  Nicaragua,  which  he  can  properly  represent,  or 
which  can  give  him  instructions.  Mr  Kerr,  our  charg£  d'affaires, 
has  never  been  able  as  yet,  to  find  any  authority  to  which  he 
could  present  his  credentials.  We  wish  to  have  as  little  to  do 
with  these  Central  American  states  as  possible ;  our  object  being, 
solely  or  mainly,  to  give  proper  protection  to  t'ne  inter-oceanic 
Canal,  contemplated  across  the  Isthmus,  in  that  quarter.  I  wish 
you  to  suggest  to  Lord  Granville,  and  converse  with  him  fully  on  the 
points,  that  the  English  possession  of  Grey  town,  is  almost  certain 
to  create  occasions  for  discontent  or  collision.  I  have  understood 
that  Lord  Palmerston  was  willing  it  should  be  ceded  to  Costa  Rica. 
If  so,  why  should  England  be  not  willing  to  let  Nicaragua  have  it  ? 

You  know  this  Government,  has  never  been  satisfied  that  Mos 
quito  had  a  title  to  the  place.  Perhaps  Lord  Granville  would  be 
willing  to  re-consider,  and  to  re-examine  that  question. 

My  general  idea  is,  that  the  U.  S.  and  England  should  agree 
that  the  police  and  municipal  authority  should  be  in  Nicaragua ; 
that  Greytown  or  St  Juan  should  be  a  Free  port;  that  proper 
regulations,  respecting  it  should  be  framed ;  and  that  Nicaragua 
should  be  effectually  persuaded  to  conform  to  such  regulations. 

Such  is  my  general  notion. 


FINANCIAL  MATTERS. 

To  'Franklin  Haven,  Boston.1  j)ecr  23  >5i. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  You  were  kind  eno  to  say  in  your  last,  that 
one  of  the  acceptances  sent  you  had  been  placed  to  my  credit.  I 
thank  you.  It  will  be  in  time  if  the  other  shall  be  done  the  12 
or  13  of  Jan:  when  a  check  will  be  presented  which  I  gave  to 
Corcoran  &  Riggs.  I  almost  wish,  sometimes,  that  I  had  been 
born  a  miser.  A  great  portion  of  all  the  ills  which  I  have  felt  in 
life,  except  family  misfortunes,  have  arisen  from  too  great  a  care 
lessness  about  saving  and  investing  my  hard  earnings. 

Yrs  truly,  D.  W. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Mr.  Franklin  Karen. 
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ON  RECEIVING   A  PORTRAIT   OF   THE  PRESIDENT  OF 

FRANCE. 

To  M.  de  Sartiges.1 

WASHINGTON,  Feby  6.  1852 

I  am  quite  obliged  to  you,  My  dear  Mr.  Sartiges,  for  the  present 
of  a  most  beautiful  portrait  of  the  French  President.  It  indicates 
character.  I  shall  give  [it]  a  conspicuous  place,  in  my  salon. 

We  are,  my  dear  Mr.  Sartiges,  Republicans,  thoroughly  attached 
to  popular,  Representative  Governments.  None  else  could  be 
possibly  established  among  us.  But  we  admit  that  our  condition 
is  peculiar  &  what  suits  us  may  not,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  be 
suitable  to  them.  All  must  admit  the  admirable  ability  with 
which  recent  transactions  in  France  have  been  conducted ;  &  for 
my  part,  seeing  the  almost  unanimous  choice  of  the  whole  people 
of  France,  I  respect  their  opinions  &  wishes  &  hope,  most  earnestly, 
that  all  things  may  result  in  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
France.  Yrs  with  entire  regard  DANL  WEBSTER 


THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

To  Joseph  B.  Yarnum,  Jr.,  New  York.21 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  7th.  [1852] 

Your  letter  of  the  3rd.  instant  was  received  two  days  ago ;  after 
I  had  written  an  answer  to  the  Committee.  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  state  to  you  exactly  how  I  stand,  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
going  to  New  York  &  making  a  public  address. 

On  the  9th  of  May  last,  a  most  respectable  committee  represent 
ing  1000  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  invited  me  to  address  the 
people  of  that  city,  upon  public  subjects.  I  could  not  at  that 
time  comply  with  their  invitation,  but  signified  that  I  might  do 
so  at  a  future  day.  Afterwards  at  various  places  in  your  State 
I  had  occasions  to  express  my  political  sentiments  fully  and  at 
large ;  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  there  will  be  any  consider 
able  wish  to  hear  me  further.  Nevertheless  this  partial  obligation 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.  On  the  same  sheet  is 
a  copy  of  the  following  letter,  written  in  acknowledgment  of  a  present  of  a  very 
different  kind : 

1  am  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Sartiges  for  his   unequalled   specimen    of    French 
Brandy.     I  do  not  think  I  ever  tasted  any  so  soft  &  fine  ;  and  I  will  cordially  thank 
Mr.  Sartiges  to  put  me  in  the  right  way  to  obtain  some  of  the  same  quality  from 
France.     D.  W. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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is  still  upon  me  and  I  have  written  to  know  whether  there  be  now 
any  wish  that  it  should  be  fulfilled.  If  so  I  shall  present  myself 
at  New  York  about  the  21st.  or  23rd.  to  fulfill  my  undertaking.1 
You  will  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  when  I  say,  that  in  political 
discourses,  I  often  refer  to  the  character  of  Washington,  &  when 
so  doing  never  fail  to  express  the  highest  admiration  of  his  wis 
dom  &  patriotism.  Yet  a  regular  discourse  on  his  "  character 
and  services"  would  be  quite  too  considerable  an  undertaking 
for  me  under  present  circumstances  to  maLe. 

What  I  think  of  his  character  &  services  has  been  said  very 
many  times,  and  others  may  be  found,  who,  although  they  may 
have  said  less  of  his  character,  may  yet  have  studied  it  more 
deeply  and  be  able  to  present  it  in  new  and  more  striking  lights. 
I  hope  you  and  the  committee  will  appreciate  the  entire  sincerity 
with  which  I  make  these  remarks.  If  I  should  be  in  New  York, 
I  shall  attend  your  celebration  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and 
have  the  opportunity,  I  hope,  of  making  my  profoundly  grateful 
acknowledgements  to  the  committee  and  all  their  friends. 

Yours  with  entire  regard        DANL  WEBSTER 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Congressional  Banquet  for  the  Celebration 
of  Washington's  Birthday.2 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  19,  1852. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  I  have  received  the  invitation  which  you  have 
done  me  the  honor  of  addressing  to  me,  to  be  a  guest  at  the  Con 
gressional  Banquet  in  this  city  on  Saturday,  the  21st  instant,  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  Washington,  and 
evincing  a  becoming  respect  to  his  high  character  and  illustrious 
services,  and  affirming  and  reasserting  the  principles  set  forth  by 
him  in  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  American  People. 

I  regret  that  an  engagement,  entered  into  some  months  since, 
to  be  in  New  York  on  the  day  of  your  celebration  will  deprive  me 
of  the  satisfaction  of  being  with  you  on  this  occasion.  I  sympathize 
deeply  in  the  purposes  and  objects  of  your  meeting,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  this  celebration  at  the  present 
time  when  his  opinions  of  what  should  be  our  national  policy 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  somewhat  misunderstood.  As  his 

1  Mr.  Webster  spoke  at  City  Hall,  New  York,  February  24,  1852.     He  also  de 
livered  an  address  on  the  Dignity  and  Importance  of  History  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  February  23.     This  address  and  a  brief  report  of  his  remarks  at 
City  Hall  are  printed  in  Addresses  Hitherto  Uncollected. 

2  From  the  National  Intelligencer,  March  20,  1852. 
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public  career  was  drawing  to  a  close  he  left  to  his  country  as  his 
last,  best  gift,  that  Farewell  Address  to  which  you  refer,  and  which 
contains  a  summary  of  his  political  opinions  and  also  his  most 
earnest  and  affectionate  exhortations  to  his  countrymen.  And 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  Gen. 
Lafayette,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  in  which  he  alluded  to  his 
valedictory  address,  he  takes  occasion  to  say  that  his  ideas  of 
politics  are  plain  and  simple.  "I  think,"  says  he,  "every  nation 
has  a  right  to  establish  that  form  of  government  under  which  it 
considers  it  may  live  most  happy,  provided  it  infracts  no  right 
and  is  not  dangerous  to  others :  and  that  no  Government  ought 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  concerns  of  another,  except  for  the 
security  of  what  is  due  to  themselves." 

I  remarked  in  this  city  some  twenty  years  ago,  at  an  anniver 
sary  like  the  one  you  now  propose  to  celebrate,  that  I  hardly  knew 
how  a  greater  service  of  the  kind  could  be  done  to  the  community 
than  by  a  renewed  and  wide  diffusion  of  that  admirable  paper, 
and  an  earnest  invitation  to  every  man  in  the  country  to  read  and 
consider  it.  Its  political  maxims  are  invaluable ;  its  exhortations 
to  love  of  country  and  to  brotherly  affection  among  citizens, 
touching ;  and  the  solemnity  with  which  it  urges  the  observance 
of  moral  duties  and  impresses  the  power  of  religious  obligation 
gives  to  it  the  highest  character  of  truly  disinterested,  sincere, 
parental  and  Christian  advice.  His  pure  morals  and  his  deep 
sense  of  religious  duty  form,  indeed,  the  crowning  glory  of  his 
character. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  with  unfeigned  regard,  yours,  etc., 

DAN.  WEBSTER. 


THE  ENGLISH  MISSION  AT  WASHINGTON. 

To  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.1 

WASHINGTON,  February  10,  1852. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  HENRY,  —  I  have  received  your  several  very  kind 
private  notes,  the  last  dated  January  23d.  I  exceedingly  regret, 
my  dear  sir  —  none  can  so  much  regret  —  that  you  are  not  to 
return  to  us.  I  highly  respect  your  public  character  and  conduct ; 
and  not  that  only,  but  I  need  hardly  add,  that  I  entertain  for  you 
the  warmest  personal  friendship  and  esteem.  I  count  it  one  of 
the  rewards,  for  my  labor  in  this  department,  that  I  have  been 

1  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  p.  596. 
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able  to  form  and  cultivate  your  acquaintance.  The  news  is  that 
you  will  go  to  "  sunny  Italy."  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  quite 
agreeable  to  you,  and,  on  that  account,  feel  bound  the  less  to 
lament  that  I  may  not  see  you  again  soon.  God  bless  and  prosper 
you  and  yours,  wherever  you  may  be !  I  am  glad  Crampton  is 
to  be  your  successor.  We  like  him  here.  I  prefer  to  treat  with 
him  rather  than  with  an  untried  person.  We  shall  go  to  work 
at  once  upon  Nicaragua. 

We  think  that  her  Majesty's  Government  has  behaved  with 
great  honor  and  justice  in  the  affair  of  the  Prometheus.  I  first 
saw  Lord  Granville  when  and  where  I  first  saw  you  —  that  is  to 
say,  in  Paris,  in  1839. 

If  you  please,  you  may  remind  him  of  it ;  and  tender  him  my 
personal  regard  and  good  wishes.  Mrs.  Webster  and  myself  send 
our  very  kindest  remembrances  to  Lady  Bulwer ;  and  Mrs.  Web 
ster  adds  :  "  Not  withholding  any  portion  thereof  from  her  lady 
ship's  husband."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  will  be  highly  pleased  to 
hear  from  you  so  friendly  a  note  of  remembrance.  Once  more, 
my  dear  sir,  I  assure  you  that  my  friendship  and  good  wishes 
will  attend  you  ever.  Yours  faithfully,  D.  W. 


THE   TEHUANTEPEC   TREATY. 

To  Millard  Fillmore.1 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  27,  1852. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  feel  greatly  concerned  at  the  present  state  of 
our  affairs  with  Mexico. 

We  are  making,  I  fear,  no  advances  towards  the  accomplish 
ment  of  the  important  objects  which  we  have  in  view,  and  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  suggest  some  thoughts  for  your  consideration,  under 
the  conviction  that  some  new  steps  should  be  taken  without  loss 
of  time. 

First.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Letcher  stands  in  need  of 
aid  and  assistance,  although  I  do  not  speak  this  to  derogate  in 
any  way  from  the  fidelity  or  value  of  his  services.  Shall  we  send 
out  some  competent  and  energetic  person  to  consult,  and  co 
operate  with  Mr.  Letcher,  without  any  official  authority,  and  pay 
him  out  of  the  contingent  fund  ? 

Second.    Shall  an  instruction  be  sent  to  Mr.  Letcher  to  be  laid 

i  From  a  copy  in  Edward  Everett's  Papers. 
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by  him,  in  totidem  verbis,  before  the  Mexican  Government,  recit 
ing  the  history  of  the  transactions  connected  with  the  Tehuante- 
pec  Canal,  repeating  our  belief  in  the  legality  and  binding  force 
of  the  grant  to  Garay,  and  his  assigns,  and  setting  forth  in  terms 
somewhat  stronger  than  we  have  heretofore  used,  our  expectation 
that  the  Treaty  will  be  ratified,  and  an  intimation  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Government  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  Company. 

Third.  Or  would  it  not  be  well  to  instruct  Mr.  Letcher,  at 
once,  to  withdraw  the  proposition,  heretofore  made,  to  buy  off  our 
obligations  under  the  eleventh  article  of  the  Treaty,  and  to 
express  plainly  as  the  ground  of  this  instruction  our  conviction 
of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Mexico  to  hold  out  for  unreasonable 
terms,  and  also  to  delay  the  settlement  of  the  other  questions. 

The  ideas  are  stated  only  for  your  consideration. 

Other  modes  of  proceeding  may  occur  to  you,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  Cabinet  fit  to  decide  your  course,  but  I  think  the 
time  has  come  for  doing  something  decisive. 

Yours  always  truly,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


THE   GAINES   CASE. 

To  Franklin  Haven.1 

WASHINGTON  Feby  26  [1852] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  know  not  if  it  be  of  any  importance  whether 
you  get  here  or  not  yet  it  may  be  as  well  that  you  should  know, 
that  the  decision  in  the  Gaines  Case  will  be  made  on  Monday 
next  at  12.  Judge  Catron  delivers  the  opinion,  Judge  Wayne 
dissenting  &  delivering  a  long  argumentative  opinion  adverse  to 
the  Majority  —  it  goes  off  on  a  technicality  —  this  information 
is  strictly  Confidential  —  being  so  given  to  me  ;  as  you  are  my 
other  self  it  is  no  breach  of  Confidence  to  let  the  soul  know 
that  which  the  ear  heareth. 

Stat  nominis  umbra.  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL   NOMINATION. 

To  Peter  Harvey. 

WASHINGTON  March  5th  1852 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  reached  here  in  safety,  on  Wednesday  night, 
the  third  inst.     I  saw  the  President  yesterday.     He   was  very 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  qopies  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 
VOL.  iv.  —  41 
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civil  and  kind,  but  I  had  no  particular  conversation  with  him. 
Gen.  Scott,  you  will  perceive,  is  backing  out  from  his  Native 
Americanism. 

Much  of  the  future  will  depend  on  what  transpires  this  Evening 
in  New  York.  Say  to  Mr.  Haven,  I  shall  write  him  next  mail. 
Mr.  Ashmun  left  us  this  morning  to  return  in  a  week. 

Yours  always,  with  my  best,  very  best,  regards  to  Mrs  Harvey. 
I  think  we  had  a  nice  time  in  New  York.  DANL  WEBSTER 


INVITATION   TO  A   PUBLIC   DINNER  AT   TRENTON. 

To  Members  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  and  Others.1 

TKENTON,  Wednesday  evening.  [March  26, 1852] 

GENTLEMEN,  —  I  cannot  well  say  how  much  honored  I  feel  my 
self  to  be  in  receiving  an  invitation  from  members  of  the  Legisla 
ture,  the  bar  of  New  Jersey,  and  citizens  of  Trenton,  without 
political  distinction,  to  accept  from  them  a  public  dinner  as  a 
token  of  their  respect. 

In  the  list  of  names  attached  to  this  invitation,  I  find  those 
highly  distinguished  in  public  life,  on  the  bench,  and  at  the  bar, 
and  as  well  known  and  as  highly  respected  out  of  the  State  as 
within  it. 

With  many  of  them  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated 
in  the  councils  of  the  country,  in  the  course  of  a  public  life  not 
now  a  short  one,  and  this  renders  the  expressions  of  their  regard 
the  more  highly  acceptable  and  grateful. 

But  I  am  obliged  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  my  engagements  do 
not  allow  me  to  avail  myself  of  your  kindness.  I  am  here  only 
for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  a  professional  obligation  of  long 
standing,2  and  as  soon  as  that  duty  can  be  performed  I  shall  feel 
bound  to  return  to  Washington. 

Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  thank  you  cordially  for  your  kind  invi 
tation,  and  assure  you  that  it  does  now,  and  will  always  give  me 
sincere  pleasure  to  renew  and  strengthen  my  friendly  intercourse 
with  those  of  you  whom  I  have  heretofore  known,  and  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  others  to  whom  I  am  as  yet  personally  a 
stranger. 

Gentlemen,  your  very  obed't  serv't,          DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

1  From  the  Boston  Courier,  March  29,  1862. 

2  The  Argument  in  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Case,  printed  in  Legal  Arguments 
Hitherto  Uncollected. 
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To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

friday  1  o'clock  [May,  1852] 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  I  have  yrs  of  yesterday,  containing  an  acct  of 
the  meet'g  &c.  I  had  intended,  before  its  receipt,  to  say  some 
thing  on  the  political  contents  of  your  last. 

It  seems  to  me,  with  great  deference  that  things  are  not  in  a 
good  way.  Nobody  does  any  thing,  on  our  side. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  "  good  feeling,"  results  appear  always 
adverse.  You  say,  today,  that  the  Atlas  Clique  have  managed  to 
elect  their  own  Delegates,  as  you  fear ; 2  &  that  Mr  Harvey  con 
demns  the  whole  set.  But  what  does  Mr  Harvey  propose  to  do  ? 
Really,  I  am  tired  of  hearing  any  thing  upon  this  subject,  unless 
it  is  a  proposition  to  do  something.  If  any  friends  wish  to  meet 
to  consult  for  action,  I  will  meet  with  them,  at  any  time,  if  not 
confined  to  my  home.  But  I  have  had  eno'  of  cheer'g  prospects, 
and  sicken'g  results.  When  is  u  the  meeting  "  to  be  called  ?  <fe 
where  held  ? 

I  wish  you,  &  Mr  Harvey,  would  go  and  pass  an  hour  with  Mr. 
Everett  &  come  to  some  conclusion,  abt  something. 

Yrs          D.  W. 

KOSSUTH  AT  PLYMOUTH. 

To  John  Russell  and  Others,  Plymouth,  Mass? 

MARSHFIELD,  May  10,  1852. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  this  morning  your 
very  respectful  and  kind  invitation,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Plymouth,  to  meet  them  on  Wednesday,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  Governor  Kossuth  to  your  ancient  and  distinguished  town. 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  accident  to  which  you  refer,  though  not 
likely  to  be  attended  by  permanent  evil  consequences,  was  yet 
such  as  will  necessarily  oblige  me  to  remain  at  home  for  some 
days  to  come. 

Your  guest  is  an  exile  who  has  fled  from  his  native  land  in 
consequence  of  the  results  of  political  struggles.  As  such  he  has 
been  received  in  this  country  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Histori 
cal  Society.     It  is  not  dated,  but  was  probably  written  in  May,  1852,  shortly  before 
the  Whig  Convention  at  Baltimore. 

2  The  Boston  Bee,  which  was  strongly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Webster's  nomination  to 
the  Presidency,  while  the  Boston  Atlas  was  for  General  Scott,  in  its  issue  of  June  7, 
1852,  warns  "  all  Whigs  assembled  at  Baltimore  against  the  representations  of  the 
Boston  Atlas  clique" 

8  From  the  Boston  Daily  Journal,  May  13,  1852. 
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General  Government,  and  many  of  the  State  Governments,  as 
well  as  by  large  masses  of  the  people,  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  he  has  visited.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  you  suggest, 
that  he  must  feel  strong  emotions  while  standing  on  the  spot 
where  our  pilgrim  fathers  landed.  They  too  were  exiles,  having 
left  their  homes,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  their  native 
land,  that  they  might  enjoy,  on  an  unknown  shore,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  savage  wilderness,  the  blessings  of  religious  liberty, 
and  mild  and  free  institutions  of  civil  government.  The  landing 
itself,  connected  with  its  object  and  the  circumstances  accompany 
ing  it,  will  not  fail  to  excite  his  sympathies  and  sensibilities ;  the 
results  which  have  flowed  from  it  in  the  course  of  the  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  which  have  since  gone  by,  will  be  sure  to  engage 
his  regard  and  admiration  ;  and  his  mind,  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
as  it  is,  may  yet  well  stagger  under  his  view  of  the  future,  if  he 
shall  allow  his  thoughts  to  wing  their  flight  into  the  midst  of 
ages  and  ages  yet  to  come. 

Nothing  human  can  be  absolutely  certain  of  long  continuance, 
but  if  we,  and  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  from  generation  to 
generation,  shall  maintain  the  leading  principles  upon  which  our 
institutions  are  founded,  and  according  to  which,  the  Government 
has  been  administered  from  its  earliest  days,  we  may  hope  for  as 
much  perpetuity  of  our  political  blessings  as  may  fall  to  the  lot  of 
man.  The  first  of  these  main  principles  undoubtedly  is,  the 
maintenance  of  public  liberty  and  equal  rights,  and  entire  liberty 
of  religious  opinions,  under  a  well  defined  constitution  of  civil 
government.  And,  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  such 
government,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  formed,  and  which  still  exist,  there 
must  be  an  abiding  and  unwavering  attachment  to  the  union  of 
the  States,  accompanied  always  by  a  cautious  and  conscientious 
regard  for  all  the  rights,  reserved  and  secured,  to  those  States,  by 
the  Constitution  itself.  Providence  has  placed  this  country  in  a 
political  condition,  in  which  both  liberty  and  union  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  its  happiness,  and  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  either  could  subsist  alone.  A  distinguished  personage  of 
antiquity  said,  that  the  world  could  not  bear  two  suns,  but  in  our 
political  hemisphere  it  appears  to  me  that  cloud  and  darkness 
would  settle  upon  us  the  moment  we  should  cease  to  enjoy  the 
united  light  of  the  two  mild,  beneficent,  brilliant  and  glorious 
orbs  of  Liberty  and  Union. 
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Another  great  principle  upon  which  our  system  is  founded,  and 
which  has  characterized  the  administration  of  the  government, 
from  the  beginning,  is  the  absolute  equality  of  nations.  We  hold 
to  this  as  an  elementary  doctrine,  and  while  we  exercise  our  own 
independent  choice,  in  respect  to  forms  of  Government,  we  con 
cede  the  same  right  of  choice  to  other  organized  political  com 
munities.  Whether  nations  be  larger  or  smaller,  if  in  fact  they 
be  nations,  if  they  be  of  the  civilized  political  communities  of  the 
earth,  then  are  their  rights  equal  and  their  title  to  respect  from 
each  other,  equal.  Each  governs  itself,  and  has  just  authority 
so  to  do.  One  star  exceeds  another  star  in  glory,  but  they  are 
still  all  stars,  moving  each  in  its  proper  orbit,  and  all  held 
together  by  the  great  attractive  power  of  the  universe.  But  all 
this  by  no  means  implies  that  we  feel  no  interest  or  concern  in 
questions  which  respect  the  forms  of  government  in  other  States. 
We  are  attached  to  free  popular  representative  governments, 
from  the  fullest  conviction  that  such  governments,  established 
over  intelligent  communities,  are  most  productive  of  human  hap 
piness,  and  the  great  duty  we  owe  the  world  is,  to  show  that  these 
convictions  are  well  founded,  and  to  prove  by  our  example,  in  an 
age  of  progress  and  rapidly  increasing  light  and  knowledge,  that 
the  masses  of  the  people,  if  religious,  moral  and  well  educated, 
may  be  safely  trusted  with  self  government. 

You  are  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  speak  of  me,  as  of  one  who  has 
rendered  some  service  to  the  country.  It  is  true,  that  in  that 
service,  a  great  portion  of  my  life  has  been  spent,  and  efforts 
have  been  made  by  me,  from  time  to  time,  never,  I  trust,  without 
patriotic  purpose,  never  without  labor  and  care,  and  sometimes 
not  without  the  most  overwhelming  anxiety.  If  I  have  accom 
plished  anything  for  maintaining  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
civil  and  religious,  I  rejoice  at  it,  and  you  may  be  assured, 
gentlemen,  that  so  far  as  any  man  may  rely  for  consistency,  on 
his  own  settled  opinions  and  most  determined  purposes,  what  I 
have  been,  and  what  I  am,  I  shall  continue  to  be,  to  the  end. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  your  invitation,  and  pray  you  to  assure 
my  neighbors,  the  citizens  of  Plymouth,  that  their  pleasure  in 
seeing  me,  could  not  surpass  that  which  I  should  feel  in  being 
among  them,  on  any  occasion  which  is  to  call  them  together,  and 
likely  to  afford  them  gratification. 

Your  obliged  fellow  citizen  and  humble  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 
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FANEUIL   HALL   REOPENED. 

To  Hon.  Benjamin  Seaver  and  Others.1 

MARSHFIELD,  May  12,  1852. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  I  receive  you  here  to-day  as  friends  and  fellow 
citizens,  members  of  that  community  in  the  midst  of  which  I 
have  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  my  life,  which  I  have  regarded 
as  my  home,  and  which  home  has  been  rendered  happy  to  me  by 
all  the  endearments  of  domestic  affections,  the  warmth  of  social 
relations,  and  that  mutual  respect  and  kindness  which  constitute 
the  uiibought  grace  of  life.  And  you  come,  gentlemen,  to  confer 
upon  me  an  honor  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  altogether 
to  decline.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  I  consider  this  honor  as 
intended  entirely  for  a  manifestation  of  personal  respect  and 
kindness  ;  and  it  touches  my  feelings  the  more  tenderly  as  it 
proceeds  from  the  unanimous  votes  of  all  the  members  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  city  government,  without  reference  to 
political  or  party  distinctions.  You  invite  me  to  come  among 
you  as  one  of  your  fellow  citizens,  not  unknown  to  you  through  a 
course  of  many  years,  and  I  shall  go,  with  warm  regard  and  a 
grateful  heart,  into  the  midst  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  many  of 
whom  I  know,  and  with  the  fathers  of  many  of  whom,  when  life 
was  younger,  I  lived  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse. 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  gentlemen,  but  it  is  a 
point  upon  which  I  deem  that  no  misapprehension  should  exist, 
that  neither  the  source  of  the  kind  invitation  thus  presented  to 
me,  nor  the  state  of  things  now  existing  in  the  country,  will 
allow  me  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  any  political  questions 
or  subjects  whatever.  The  pleasure  afforded  to  me  by  the  occa 
sion  will  be  that  of  being  once  more  in  the  universally  acknowl 
edged  Cradle  of  American  Liberty,  to  behold  again  those  images 
of  immortal  revolutionary  patriots,  which  adorn  the  walls  of 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  to  see  the  faces  of  prosperous,  happy,  and 
patriotic  fellow  citizens ;  and  their  gratification,  if  they  shall 
experience  any,  will  be  to  know  that  I  come  among  them  with 
unabated  friendship  and  attachment,  that  I  regard  the  place  of 
their  birth  and  residence,  with  as  warm  a  heart  as  beats  in  any 
of  their  own  bosoms,  and  that  I  regard  myself  as  numbered 

1  From  the  pamphlet  report  of  the  reception  to  Mr.  Webster  at  Faneuil  Hall, 
May  22,  1852.  Mayor  Seaver  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  visited  Mr. 
Webster  at  Marshfield  and  tendered  him  the  invitation  of  the  City  Council  of 
Boston  to  address  his  fellow-citizens  at  Faneuil  Hall. 
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among  them,  for  good  or  for  evil,  so  long  as  anything  good  or 
evil  may  happen  to  me  from  human  associations.  I  am,  gentle 
men,  with  the  highest  personal  regard, 

Your  obedient  servant,         DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATION. 

To  Millard  Fillmore.1 

WASHINGTON  June  [1852] 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  sent  a  communication  to  Baltimore  this 
morning  to  have  an  end  put  to  the  pending  controversy.  I  think 
it  most  probable  you  will  be  nominated  before  1  o'clock.  But 
this  is  opinion  merely.  Yrs.  D.  W. 


THE  ILLINOIS    CENTRAL   RAILROAD. 
To  David  A.  Neat* 

WASHINGTON,  Friday,  March  12, 1852. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  —  I  was  exceedingly,  sorry  that  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  accept  the  invitation  received  yesterday,  of  yourself  and 
your  New  York  friends,  to  dine  with  you  at  your  hotel  to-day. 
You  are  here,  I  understand,  upon  business  connected  with  the 
Illinois  Railroad  ;  and  the  members  of  Congress  from  the  state  are 
expected  to  be  among  your  guests.  It  would  have  given  me  great 
pleasure  to  meet  those  gentlemen,  and  in  expressing  my  gratifica 
tion  that  that  magnificent  work  is  now  about  to  commence,  and 
that  its  completion  within  no  long  time  is  put  beyond  contingency. 
The  undertaking  is  equally  vast  in  its  plan  and  its  importance ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  measures  adopted  the  session 
before  the  last,  I  hardly  know  whether  the  present  President  of 
the  United  States  has  given  his  sanction  to  an  act  of  Congress 
likely  to  have  larger  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  in  Illinois,  and  passed  for  a  great  extent, 
through  the  country  in  and  through  which  the  railroad  runs.  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  such  an  immense  tract  of  valuable  land ; 
and  subsequent  discoveries  of  many  sorts  of  the  most  valuable 
minerals  produce  entire  conviction  that  the  state  of  Illinois  may 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.     The  following  note  is 
endorsed  on  the  letter :  "  The  Whig  convention  was  then  sitting  at  Baltimore,  and 
Gen  Scott,  Mr  Fillmore  &  Mr.  Webster's  names  were  before  them." 

2  From  the  Boston  Courier,  March  17,  1852 ;  written  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to 
be  present  at  a  dinner  given  by  a  committee  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
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become  as  prosperous  in  its  manufactures  as  in  its  agriculture. 
Ere  long  we  shall  see  another  and  a  similar  work,  commencing  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  road,  and  running  through  the 
southern  states,  till  it  reaches  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  is  not  only 
probable,  but  certain,  if  no  great  political  evil  shall  in  the  mean 
time  befall  the  country. 

The  grant  to  the  Illinois  Railroad  disposes  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  public  domain,  but  it  will  be  well  disposed  of ;  and  this  grant, 
and  other  similar  grants  made  already,  or  now  in  contemplation, 
while  they  leave  the  residue  of  the  public  lands  more  valuable,  do 
not  essentially  interfere  with  the  objects  which  I  have  thought 
just,  and  have  for  a  long  time  zealously  supported,  of  giving  land 
enough  for  a  homestead  to  every  actual  settler,  on  the  sole  condi 
tion  of  actual  residence  for  a  short  term  of  years.  In  my  opinion, 
the  public  good  and  the  happiness  of  individuals  alike  require  this. 
God  gave  the  earth  to  man  to  be  tilled,  and  land  is  of  no  value 
whatever  till  the  approach  of  cultivation  shows  that  it  is  about  to 
become  the  theatre  for  the  application  of  human  labor,  the  all- 
producing  source  of  comfort  and  wealth. 

Nobody  can  contemplate  these  great  lines  of  internal  communi 
cation,  running  through  many  states,  without  perceiving  at  once 
their  important  political  effects.  Nothing  can  tend  more  strongly 
to  hold  the  states  together;  or,  if  I  may  borrow  an  expression 
from  language  usually  applied  to  that  which  is  the  object  of  your 
thoughts  to-day,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  keep  the  Government 
and  the  Union  from  running  off  the  track. 

I  pray  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  accept  for  yourself,  and  to  signify 
to  all  your  associates,  not  only  the  assurances  of  my  high  personal 
regards,  but  also  my  sincere  congratulations  at  the  success  which 
has  so  far  attended  their  most  valuable  and  important  under 
taking.  I  remain,  with  entire  regard,  your  obedient  servant. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


THE   HUNGARIAN   BULL,  "SAINT   STEPHEN. 

To  John  Taylor} 

TRENTON,  Marcli  25,  1852. 

JOHN  TAYLOR,  —  I  am  here,  attending  a  court,  and  shall  return 
to  Washington  about  next  Monday.     Mr.  Colt,  of  this  State,  an 

1  This  letter  and  the  two  letters  which  follow  it  are  from  Reminiscences  of  Daniel 
Webster,  by  Peter  Harvey. 
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old  friend  of  mine,  has  made  me  a  present  of  three  imported  Hun 
garian  cattle,  —  one  bull,  one  cow,  and  one  yearling  heifer.  He 
will  start  them  to-morrow  for  Boston,  where  they  will  be  by  the 
time  you  receive  this  letter ;  and  I  wish  you  to  go  immediately 
down  and  take  them  to  Franklin  in  the  cars.  Mr.  Colt  does 
not  like  Kossuth,  and  requests  that  the  bull  shall  not  be  called  by 
that  name.  You  may  call  him  "  Saint  Stephen."  I  do  not  pro 
pose  to  keep  these  Hungarian  cattle  on  your  farm,  to  mix  with 
your  stock.  We  will  find  room  for  them  in  due  time  on  the  Saw 
yer  place,  or  elsewhere.  I  enclose  you  a  check  for  thirty  dollars. 
When  you  have  seen  the  cattle,  write  me  and  tell  me  how  you  like 
them.  If  Southern  corn  is  cheap  in  Boston,  you  may  get  as  much 
as  you  will  want  at  Mr.  Otis  Munroe's,  Commercial  Street.  If 
you  think  better  to  buy  country  corn,  you  may  do  so,  and  I  will 
send  you  the  money.  It  seems  time  that  Dr.  Knight  should  be 
paid  something  for  his  kind  professional  services  to  me  last  fall. 
Please  speak  to  him  on  that  subject ;  ask  him  to  let  me  know  what 
will  be  agreeable.  He  did  me  great  good.  Tell  Mr.  Horace  Noyes 
that  when  I  get  to  Washington  I  shall  send  him  a  check  for  Cap 
tain  Sawyer,  and  write  him  also  respecting  the  Sawyer  place.  I 
hope  you  are  all  well.  Take  good  care  of  u  Saint  Stephen  "  and 
his  two  females.  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  John  Taylor. 

WASHINGTON,  April  10,  1852. 

JOHN  TAYLOR,  —  I  am  glad  the  Hungarian  cattle  arrived  safe, 
and  that  you  liked  them  so  well.  I  wish  you  to  take  the  very  best 
care  of  them,  and  keep  them  where  they  cannot  be  hurt.  What  I 
shall  do  with  "  Saint  Stephen  "  I  cannot  yet  tell.1  He  has  cost  a 
mint  of  money  ;  and,  unless  the  farmers  in  your  neighborhood,  and 
a  good  many  of  them,  shall  be  willing,  I  shall  send  him  to  some 
part  of  the  country  where  the  people  are  more  willing  to  be  at 
some  expense  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  breed  of  cattle,  —  per 
haps  to  the  western  part  of  New  York.  I  shall  write  you  again 
soon.  The  weather  here  is  clear,  but  the  mornings  quite  cold. 
You  will  buy  whatever  hay  and  corn  you  want  to  keep  the  cattle 
well.  The  great  oxen  should  have  meal,  and  be  kept  till  there  is 
a  good  bite  of  grass  for  them  in  the  great  pasture.  What  do  you 
propose  to  do  with  the  Stevens  oxen  ?  Having  the  Marston  oxen, 

1  See  letter  to  John  Taylor,  April  21,  1852,  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  II. 
p.  524. 
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and  the  black  and  red,  and  a  pair  of  likely  four  or  five  year  old 
steers,  I  presume  they  will  be  team  enough.  Let  me  know  your 
ideas.  ...  I  shall  see  you  before  planting.  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  John  Taylor. 

NEW  YORK,  July  8,  1852. 

JOHN  TAYLOR,  —  I  received  Mr.  Noyes's  letter  yesterday,  and 
am  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  of  your  accident.  I  had  no  idea  the 
bull  was  so  vicious.  It  is  well  he  did  not  kill  you.1  Mr.  Lanman 
says  he  means  to  take  the  law  on  him.  I  expect  to  be  in  Boston 
to-night,  and  in  Franklin  some  time  on  Monday.  As  you  are  dis 
abled,  you  must  have  your  long  scythe  ready  for  me.  Mr.  Lanman 
will  go  with  me.  He  will  supply  us  with  fish  from  Lake  Como. 
We  shall  take  Monica  along  to  cook  them.  Get  Miss  Tandy  or 
some  one  else  to  put  the  house  in  order.  Mrs.  Webster  will  go  to 
Marshfield.  I  hope  to  find  my  mother's  garden  looking  well.  Be 
of  good  cheer  !  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

OLD   CONGRESS   PAPERS. 

To  Jared  Sparks.2 
DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE,  WASHINGTON,  April  7,  1852. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo,  and  with  it  the  bound  set  of 
duplicate  Dumas'  Manuscripts  which  you  recently  discovered 
among  your  papers,  and  which  belong  to  the  old  Congress  Papers, 
deposited  in  the  Archives  of  this  Department. 

1  Miss  Ticknor,  daughter  of  George  Ticknor,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
accident  to  John  Taylor  in  her  reminiscences  of  a  visit  to  Marshfield  in  September, 
1852,  shortly  before  Mr.  Webster's  death  (Life  of  Daniel  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor 
Curtis,  Vol.  II.  p.  675) :  "  In  talking  of  the  cattle,  he  mentioned  a  Hungarian  bull,  sent 
him  as  a  present,  and  kept  at  Franklin,  which,  last  spring,  injured  John  Taylor  in  a 
terrible  manner.     And  Mr.  Webster  described  the  accident.     Taylor's  son,  a  boy  of 
twelve  or  fourteen,  was  the  only  person  who  could  control  the  great  animal;  and,  one 
day,  when  he  was  sent  away  for  some  reason,  the  father  had  undertaken  the  charge 
of  the  bull.     '  But,'  as  he  told  Mr.  Webster,  'he  saw  I  was  afraid  of  him,'  and,  as  lie 
led  him  to  water,  the  bull  put  one  horn  through  John's  thigh,  and  tossed  him  in  the 
air.     The  sturdy  old  man  kept  hold  of  the  rope,  and,  as  he  lay  on  his  back,  he  drew 
the  bull's  head  down  toward  him,  until  he  could  reach  the  ring  in  his  nose,  which  he 
twisted,  and  held  him  till  help  came.     And  Mr.  Webster  said :  '  When  I  was  at 
Franklin,  in  the  summer,  John  told  me  all  this,  and  ended  by  saying:   "Why, 
Mr.  Webster,  he  is  no  more  fit  to  be  at  large  than  Kossuth  is."  '      Mr.  Webster  had 
some  drawings  brought  to  him  of  this  bull  and  some  other  animals  sent  to  him  from 
Styria.     They  were  handed  round,  and  much  admired."     See  letter  to  Mr.  Edward 
Curtis,  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  II.  p.  538. 

2  From  the  original,  in  the  Jared  Sparks  Correspondence,  at   Harvard  College 
Library ;  not  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  but  signed  by  him. 
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Accept  my  thanks  for  your  attention  in  having  caused  the 
papers  to  be  bound,  and  returned  to  their  place  in  so  perfect 
a  condition,  and  believe  me  to  be,  Dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  and  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANL  WEBSTER. 


THE  ADMISSION  OF   CALIFORNIA. 

To  Robert  C.  Winthrop.1 

April  8,  1852. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  you  were  not  consulted  upon  the  sub 
ject  of  my  speech  before  it  was  delivered,  and  that  I  did  not  com 
municate  to  you  in  advance  my  views  and  purposes  in  making  it. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  reason  you  had 
for  supposing,  on  the  21st  of  February,  that  I  was  in  favor  of 
General  Taylor's  platform.  Before  that  time,  and  in  a  long  con 
versation  with  General  Taylor, — the  only  one  I  ever  had  with 
him  on  any  matter  of  importance,  —  I  distinctly  stated  to  him 
that  I  did  not  at  all  concur  with  him  in  his  views ;  that  I  was  for 
one  general  and  final  adjustment  of  all  the  questions  ;  and  that, 
as  for  the  admission  of  California,  leaving  all  other  questions 
equally  important  to  be  discussed  and  quarrelled  about  thereafter, 
I  thought  such  a  proceeding  very  likely  to  lead  to  civil  war.  It 
gave  me  infinite  pain  to  differ  with  you,  and  the  rest  of  my  col 
leagues,  on  that  exigent  and  critical  occasion.  Certainly  I 
doubted  not  the  patriotism  and  good  purposes  of  any  of  you. 
But  the  path  of  my  own  duties  seemed  plain,  and  I  was  ready 
to  tread  it  at  all  hazards.  The  consequence  was  that  I  found 
myself  engaged  in  a  controversy  of  great  moment,  to  be  fought 
on  a  field  in  which  I  had  neither  a  leader  nor  a  follower  from 
among  my  own  immediate  friends. 

And  now  let  me  add,  my  dear  sir,  that  there  is  no  man  in 
whose  public  career  I  have  heretofore  taken  more  interest  and 
concern  than  in  yours.  I  have  known  and  appreciated  your 
intelligence,  your  patriotism,  your  fitness  for  high  public  employ 
ment.  I  have  ever  spoken  of  you  as  one  from  whom  the  country 
had  much  to  expect,  and  I  still  cherish  the  fervent  hope  that  you 
may  yet  enjoy  in  full  measure  the  rich  reward  of  public  approba 
tion  for  distinguished  public  services. 

1  From  the  Memoir  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  by  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.  For  the 
whole  Correspondence,  see  pp.  152-154  of  that  work. 
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HENRY   CLAY. 

To  the  Clay  Festival  Association* 

WASHINGTON,  April  7,  1852. 

GENTLEMEN,  —  I  received  in  the  course  of  mail  your  obliging 
letter  of  the  13th  of  March,  to  which  circumstances  have  pre 
vented  me  from  returning  an  earlier  answer;  and  I  am  now 
obliged  to  say  with  much  regret  that  my  public  duties  will  not 
allow  me  to  be  in  New  York  on  the  12th  instant. 

You  invite  me,  gentlemen,  to  join  your  association  in  commem 
orating  the  birthday  of  Mr.  Clay.  You  say  with  becoming  em 
phasis  and  warmth  that  your  object  is  "  to  pay  honor,  not  to  the 
partisan,  but  to  the  man  ;  not  to  tender  a  tribute  to  party  politi 
cal  services,  but  to  the  attributes  which  characterize  the  patriot, 
who  in  the  advocacy  of  his  country's  cause  knows  no  North,  no 
South,  no  East,  no  West,  nothing  but  his  country." 

I  entirely  concur  with  you,  gentlemen,  in  this  high  commenda 
tion.  I  have  known  Mr.  Clay  in  the  councils  of  his  country  for 
many  years  and  I  have  always  entertained  admiration  for  his 
talents,  and  entire  confidence  in  his  patriotism.  I  have  regarded 
him  uniformly  as  a  man  of  broad  national  policy  and  quite  free 
from  the  influence  of  local  prejudices,  opinions,  or  feelings. 
Your  remembrance  of  him  at  the  approaching  festival  will  be  the 
more  tender  and  affectionate  from  the  present  state  of  his  health. 
If  your  fervent  wishes,  gentlemen,  and  mine  could  be  gratified, 
we  should  soon  see  him  restored  again  in  health  and  strength  to 
the  public  service.  But  whatever  in  this  respect  may  be  designed 
by  Providence,  he  will  be  sure  of  our  united  sympathies  and 
prayers  so  long  as  he  shall  be  spared  to  his  country. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  high  regard,  your  friend  and  obedient 
servant,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

THE   COMPROMISE  MEASURES. 

To  Cr.  A.  Tavenner? 

WASHINGTON,  April  10,  1852. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  and  thank  you  for  what  you  are 
pleased  to  say  of  my  fidelity  to  great  national  Whig  principles. 
I  trust  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  country  who  doubts  my  appro- 

1  From  the  National  Intelligencer,  April  15,  1852. 

2  Ibid.,  April  17,  1852. 
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bation  of  those  measures  which  are  usually  called  "  Compromise 
Measures  "  or  my  fixed  determination  to  uphold  them  steadily 
and  firmly. 

Nothing  but  a  deep  sense  of  duty  led  me  to  take  the  part  which 
I  did  in  bringing  about  their  adoption  by  Congress,  and  that  same 
sense  of  duty  remains  with  unabated  force.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
those  measures,  one  and  all,  were  necessary  and  expedient,  and 
ought  to  be  adhered  to  by  all  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  all 
lovers  of  their  country.  That  one  among  them  which  appears  to 
have  given  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  (I  mean  the  fugitive  slave 
law)  I  hold  to  be  a  law  entirely  constitutional,  highly  proper,  and 
absolutely  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  Such  a  law  is 
demanded  by  the  plain  written  words  of  the  Constitution  ;  and 
how  any  man  can  wish  to  abrogate  or  destroy  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  say  that  he  is  a  supporter  of  the  Constitution,  and  willing  to 
adhere  to  those  provisions  in  it  which  are  clear  and  positive 
injunctions  and  restraints,  passes  my  power  of  comprehension. 
My  belief  is  that  when  the  passions  of  men  subside,  and  reason 
and  true  patriotism  are  allowed  to  have  their  proper  sway,  the 
public  mind,  North  and  South,  will  come  to  a  proper  state  upon 
these  questions.  I  do  not  believe  that  further  agitation  can  make 
any  considerable  progress  at  the  North.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people,  I  am  sure,  are  sound,  and  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with 
such  things  as  are,  by  the  Constitution,  placed  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  separate  States. 

I  have  noticed  indeed,  not  without  regret,  certain  proceedings 
to  which  you  have  alluded,  and  in  regard  to  these  I  have  to  say 
that  gentlemen  may  not  think  it  necessary  or  proper  that  they 
should  be  called  upon  to  affirm  by  resolution  that  which  is  already 
the  existing  law  of  the  land.  That  any  positive  movement  to 
repeal  or  alter  any  or  all  of  the  Compromise  Measures  would  meet 
with  any  general  encouragement  or  support,  I  do  not  at  all  believe. 
But  however  that  may  be,  my  own  sentiments  remain,  and  are 
likely  to  remain,  quite  unchanged.  I  am  in  favor  of  upholding 
the  Constitution  in  the  general,  and  all  its  particulars.  I  am  in 
favor  of  respecting  its  authority  and  obeying  its  injunctions  ;  and 
to  the  end  of  life  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  fulfil  honestly  and 
faithfully  all  its  provisions.  I  look  upon  the  Compromise  Meas 
ures  as  a  proper,  fair  and  final  adjustment  of  the  questions  to 
which  they  relate  ;  and  no  reagitation  of  those  questions,  no  new 
opening  of  them,  no  effort  to  create  dissatisfaction  with  them, 
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will  ever  receive  from  me  the  least  countenance  or  support,  con 
currence  or  approval,  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances. 
I  am  with  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


EMIGRATION. 

To  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Worcester.1 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  WASHINGTON,  April  30th,  1852. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
respecting  emigration  to  the  United  States,  and  am  quite  obliged 
to  you  for  your  very  valuable  suggestions  in  respect  to  the  mode 
of  preparing  the  tables,  compiled  from  the  returns  made  up  at  the 
Custom  Houses  of  the  United  States. 

The  Report  has  just  been  submitted  to  Congress,  prepared 
entirely  in  accordance  with  your  recommendation.  I  have  looked 
over,  with  some  care,  the  elaborate  pamphlet  which  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  send  me  on  "  Emigration."  Some  of  the  papers  had 
previously  attracted  my  attention  when  they  appeared  in  the 
"  Advertiser." 

Thanking  you  for  the  opportunity,  you  have  now  given  me,  of 
recalling  the  pleasant  recollections,  connected  with  your  youth,  I 
remain,  My  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


ON  RECEIVING  SOME   SPROUTED   CHESTNUTS. 

To  David  Tomlinson,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.2 

MARSHFIELD,  11  May,  1852. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  send  me  a  few  sprouted 
chestnuts.  I  value  the  gift  &  thank  you  for  it.  I  have  on  my 
farm  most  sorts  of  trees  which  the  climate  will  bear,  but  as  it  hap 
pens  I  have  not  one  good  chestnut  tree.  Your  present,  therefore, 

1  From  the  original,  in   Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale. 

2  This  letter  and  the  following  one  from  Mr.  Tomlinson  are  from  copies  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  : 

HON.  DANIEL  WEBSTER,  —  There  is  a  chestnut  tree  here  which  bears  uncommon 
large  chestnuts.  As  you  cultivate  a  farm,  I  thot  it  might  be  acceptable  to  you  to  plant 
a  few  of  the  nuts.  I  obtained  them  fresh  from  the  tree  last  autumn,  &  put  them  in 
the  ground  thro  the  winter  to  sprout,  as  nuts  will  not  vegetate  if  allowed  to  become 
dry.  I  herewith  send  you  twenty  of  the  nuts ;  they  are  packed  in  wet  paper,  to 
preserve  them  from  becoming  dry,  &  hope  they  '11  reach  you  safely. 

Most  respectfully  DAVID  TOMLINSON. 

SCHENECTADT,  6  May,  1852. 
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has  come  in  good  time.     If  any  tree  should  be  produced  from  those 
nuts,  I  shall  call  them  the  Tomlinson  chestnuts. 

Owing  to  an  accident,  which  has  much  affected  the  use  of  my 
hands  &  arms,  for  the  present,  I  do  not  write  without  much  diffi 
culty,  but  I  make  an  effort  to  sign  this  letter  with  my  own  hand. 
Your  obliged  brother-farmer  &  fellow  citizen 

DANL  WEBSTER 


THE   SPRING   SOWING  AT  ELMS  FARM. 
To  John  Taylor.1 

WASHINGTON,  June  1,  1852. 

JOHN  TAYLOR,  —  By  this  time,  I  suppose,  you  have  committed 
the  greater  part  of  your  grains  to  the  earth,  and  the  rest  remains 
to  the  providential  arrangements  of  the  season. 

"  Be  gracious,  Heaven  !  for  now  laborious  man 
Has  done  his  part.     Ye  fostering  breezes,  blow  ! 
Ye  softening  dews,  ye  tender  showers,  descend  ! 
And  temper  all,  thou  world-reviving  sun, 
Into  the  perfect  year!  " 

D.  W. 


SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 

To  Professor  Pease.2 

MABSHFIELD,  June  15, 1852. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  received  your  very  able  and  interesting 
annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  New  York  Sabbath  School 
Association,  and  read  it  with  great  pleasure  and  instruction.  It 
is  gratifying,  very  gratifying  to  learn,  that  in  "  a  city  where  vice 
and  immorality  run  riot  with  impunity,"  a  few  humble  Christians 
have  devoted  their  time  and  energies  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
I  fervently  pray  that  your  labors  may  be  crowned  with  success. 

The  Sabbath  School  is  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  day. 
It  leads  our  youth  in  the  path  of  truth  and  morality,  and  makes 
them  good  men  and  useful  citizens.  As  a  school  of  religious 
instruction  it  is  of  inestimable  value ;  as  a  civil  institution  it  is 
priceless,  and  has  done  more  to  preserve  our  liberties  than  grave 
statesmen  and  armed  soldiers.  Let  it  then  be  fostered  and  pre 
served  until  the  end  of  time ! 

1  From  Reminiscences  of  Daniel  Webster,  by  Peter  Harvey. 
8  From  a  newspaper  clipping. 
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I  once  defended  a  man  charged  with  the  awful  crime  of  murder. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  I  asked  him  what  could  induce  him 
to  stain  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  a  fellow-being.  Turning  his 
blood-shot  eyes  full  upon  me,  he  replied,  in  a  voice  of  despair, 
"Mr.  Webster,  in  my  youth,  I  spent  the  holy  Sabbath  in  evil 
amusements,  instead  of  frequenting  the  house  of  prayer  and  praise." 
Could  we  go  back  to  the  early  years  of  all  hardened  criminals,  I 
believe,  yes,  firmly  believe,  that  their  first  departure  from  the  path 
of  morality  was  when  they  abandoned  the  Sabbath  School,  and 
their  subsequent  crimes  might  thus  be  traced  back  to  the  neglect 
of  youthful  religious  instruction. 

Many  years  ago  I  spent  a  Sabbath  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  at  his 
residence  in  Virginia.  It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  and  the 
weather  was  delightful.  While  engaged  in  discussing  the  beau 
ties  of  the  Bible,  the  sound  of  the  bell  broke  upon  our  ears,  when, 
turning  to  the  sage  of  Monticello,  I  remarked,  "  How  sweetly,  how 
very  sweetly  sounds  that  Sabbath  bell ! "  The  distinguished  states 
man  for  a  moment  seemed  lost  in  thought,  and  then  replied :  "  Yes, 
my  dear  Webster  ;  yes,  it  melts  the  heart,  it  calms  the  passions, 
and  makes  us  boys  again."  Here  I  observed  that  man  was  only  an 
animal  formed  for  a  religious  worship,  and  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  sophistry  of  Epicurus,  Lucretius  and  Voltaire,  the  Scrip 
tures  stood  upon  a  rock  as  firm,  as  unmovable  as  truth  itself;  that 
man,  in  his  purer,  loftier  breathings,  turned  the  mental  eyes 
towards  immortality,  and  that  the  poet  only  echoed  the  general 
sentiment  of  our  nature  in  saying  that,  — 

"  The  soul  secure  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point." 

Mr.  Jefferson  fully  concurred  in  this  opinion,  and  observed  that 
the  tendency  of  the  American  mind  was  in  a  different  direction  ; 
and  that  Sunday  Schools  —  (he  did  not  use  our  more  correct  term, 
Sabbath)  —  presented  the  only  legitimate  means,  under  the  con 
stitution,  of  avoiding  the  rock  on  which  the  French  republic  was 
wrecked.  "  Burke,"  said  he,  "  never  uttered  a  more  important 
truth  than  when  he  exclaimed  that  a  *  religious  education  was  the 
cheap  defence  of  nations.'  r  "  Raikes,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  has 
done  more  for  our  country  than  the  present  generation  will  ac 
knowledge  ;  perhaps  when  I  am  cold  he  will  obtain  his  reward  ; 
I  hope  so,  earnestly  hope  so;  I  am  considered  by  many,  Mr.  Web 
ster,  to  have  little  religion,  but  now  is  not  the  time  to  correct  errors 
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of  this  sort.  I  have  always  said,  and  always  will  say,  that  the 
studious  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume  will  make  better  citizens, 
better  fathers,  and  better  husbands.  Of  the  distinguished  Raikes, 
he  was  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen"  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying 
that  I  found  more  pleasure  in  Hebrew  poetry  than  in  the  best 
productions  of  Greece  and  Rome.  That  the  "  harp  upon  the  wil 
lows  by  Babylon  "  had  charms  for  me  beyond  anything  in  the 
numbers  of  the  blind  man  of  Smyrna.  I  then  turned  to  Jeremiah 
(there  was  a  fine  folio  of  the  Scriptures  before  me  of  1458)  and 
read  aloud  some  of  those  sublime  passages  that  used  to  delight  me 
on  my  father's  knee.  But  I  fear,  my  dear  friend,  I  shall  tire  you 
with  my  prolix  account  of  what  was  a  pleasant  Sabbath,  spent  in 
the  company  of  one  who  has  filled  a  very  large  space  in  our  politi 
cal  and  literary  annals. 

Thanking  you  for  your  report,  and  heartily  concurring  with  you 
in  the  truth  of  your  quotation,  that  "  Righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people,"  I  remain,  with  a  high 
regard,  your  friend, 

D.  WEBSTER. 


THE  NATIONAL   WHIG   CONVENTION   OF   1852. 

To  R.  M.  Blatchford.1 

WASHINGTON,  June  22,  1852. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  BLATCHFORD,  —  The  result  of  the  Baltimore  Con 
vention  is  certainly  bad  enough.  It  shows  a  great  deal  of  folly, 
and  a  great  deal  of  infidelity. 

Our  friends,  one  and  all,  did  their  best ;  I  hear,  particularly  of 
your  zealous  and  persevering  efforts  with  the  delegations  of  the 
Northwest.  Indeed  I  am  under  infinite  obligations  to  you  all. 

For  myself  I  possess  my  soul  in  patience,  and  shall  see  you  soon 
to  thank  you  personally. 

Yours  always  Faithfully,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

P.  S.  In  the  meantime  say  to  Mr.  Grinnell,  Mr.  Ketchum,  and 
Mr.  Thayer,  and  all  other  friends  whom  you  may  see,  that  I  can 
never  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  their  unparalleled  efforts.  I  have 
written  to  Gen.  Webb. 

Yours  always  truly,  D.  W. 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  copies  in  Edward  Everett's 
Papers. 

VOL.  iv.  —  42 
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To  Fletcher  Webster. 

July  4th,  '62. 

Mr  DEAR  SON,  —  I  confess  I  grow  inclined  to  cross  the  seas. 
I  meet,  here,  so  many  causes  of  vexation,  and  humiliation,  grow 
ing  out  of  the  events  connected  with  the  convention,  that  I  am 
pretty  much  decided  and  determined,  to  leave  the  Department  early 
in  August,  and  either  go  abroad,  or  go  into  obscurity.  You  may 
mention  this  to  Mr.  Paige,  but  to  no  other  soul.  We  leave  on 
Tuesday.  Yrs  affectionately,  DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


ON   PRESENTING  A   SET   OF   HIS   WORKS. 

To  Edward  Curtis.1 

WASHINGTON  July  4th  1852. 

MY  BEST  OF  FRIENDS  !  —  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  speeches ; 
but  I  write  nothing  on  the  blank  leaf,  but  your  name  &  my  own. 

I  shall  not,  now  or  ever,  attempt  to  thank  you,  for  your  affec 
tionate  and  long  continued  attachment,  and  your  unbounded 
Devotion  to  my  character  and  fortunes. 

May  Almighty  God  bless  You,  and  Yours !        DANL  WEBSTER 


THE   WHIG  DISRUPTION. 

To  Charles  A.  Stetson,  Astor  House,  New  York. 

WASHINGTON,  July  6th,  1852 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  — The  Bar  and  Bench  and  others  at  Detroit  have 
requested  that  the  appointment  of  a  Marshal  might  be  delayed  till 
they  can  be  heard  from. 

I  leave  here  tomorrow  morning,  and  hope  to  be  with  you  to 
morrow  night.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  time  to  shake  hands 
with  some  folks  and  part,  and  there  are  others,  I  am  willing  to  part 
with  without  shaking  hands.  Yours  truly,  DANL  WEBSTER 

1  This  letter,  and  the  letter  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Stetson,  with  Mr.  Webster's  reply  of 
July  5,  1852,  are  from  copies  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society : 

ASTOR  HOUSE,  June  29th,  1852. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  yielded,  and  you  must  not  blame  me,  to  the  request  of 
some  old  personal  friends,  to  write  a  letter  for  Col.  Howard  of  Michigan.     I  have  no 
word  for  myself,  no  heart,  had  I  a  word  to  write  it.     I  feel  like  saying  to  whig  friends, 
"  I  hold  it  fit,  that  we  shake  hands,  and  part : 
You,  as  your  business,  and  desire,  shall  point  you:  — 
For  every  man  hath  business,  and  desire, 
Such  as  it  is,  —  and  for  my  own  poor  part, 
Look  you,  I  will  go  pray." 

I  will  not  trouble  you  again  in  these  matters 

Erer  yours  faithfully  C.  A.  STETSON. 
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MEXICAN  AFFAIRS. 

To  Millard  Fillmore.1 

NEW  YORK,  July  8th.  1852 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  At  Philadelphia  a  Despatch  from  Mr.  Letcher 
was  put  into  my  hands  which  I  think  of  considerable  importance, 
&  which  I  send  to  the  Department  to  day.  When  you  shall  have 
read  it,  there  are  several  points  to  which  I  ask  your  attention. 

1st.  Shall  not  this  Despatch  be  read  to  Mr.  Crampton,  on 
account  of  the  favorable  sentiments  expressed  by  the  British 
minister  in  Mexico  ?  I  know  Mr.  Doyle.  He  is  a  countryman  of 
Mr.  Crampton  &  a  good  tempered  man. 

2d.  Does  not  this  Despatch  enhance  the  importance  of  a  wise 
selection  of  a  minister  to  Mexico  ? 

3d.  Would  it  not  be  well  that  I  should  inform  Mr.  Hargous, 
who  is  now  here,  that  the  Mexican  Government  proposes  a  new 
contract,  &  thab  his  Company  should  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  wise  in  them  to  send  an  agent  immediately  to  Mexico  to  ne 
gotiate  for  that  contract  ?  You  will  perceive  that  Mexico  is  afraid 
of  our  reclamations  in  favor  of  the  Company. 

4th.  Whether  it  might  not  be  well  that  Mr.  Hunter  should 
write  a  note  to  the  Mexican  minister  to  say,  that  if  he  has  such 
instructions  from  his  Government,  as  make  it  desirable  for  him 
to  see  me,  &  if  he  desire  to  escape  for  a  few  days  from  the  hot 
weather  of  Washington,  I  will  meet  him  in  Boston  at  any  time 
agreeable  to  himself.  Yours  always  truly  D.  W. 


ON  RECEIVING  A   CANE   MADE   FROM  THE   SHIP 
CONSTITUTION. 

To  John  Stimpson,  Somerville,  Mass? 

FRANKLIN  July  13.  1852. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks,  for 
your  present  of  a  Cane,  made  out  of  the  old  Ship  Constitution, 
and  also  for  the  friendly  expressions  contained  in  the  accompany 
ing  letter.  The  relic  is  both  interesting  and  valuable,  and  I  shall 
ever  take  pleasure  in  exhibiting  it  to  my  friends.  I  remain  Dear 
Sir,  with  high  regard  Your  obt.  Servt. 

DAN.  WEBSTER 

1  From  the  draft  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  sent  by  Mr.  Stimpson 
to  Mr.  Webster's  literary  executors. 
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TAUTOG  FISHING. 
To  B.  0.  Clark,  Jr.1 
MB.  PAIGE'S,  NAHANT,  Friday  Morning,  July  23rd.,  1852. 

MY  YOUNG  FRIEND,  —  I  propose  joining  you  this  morning,  to 
pay  our  respects  to  the  Tautog,  but  fear  we  shall  hardly  be  able 
to  tempt  them  from  their  lurking-holes,  under  this  bright  sun. 
They  are  naturally  shy  of  light.  "  Tautog "  means  simply  the 
u  black  fishes,"  "  og "  being  a  common  termination  of  plural 
nouns  in  the  language  of  our  Eastern  Indians.  1  believe  the  fish 
is  not  known  in  Europe.  Its  principal  habitat  originally  seems  to 
have  been  Long  Island  Sound,  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  the  Elizabeth 
Islands.  Seventy  years  ago  the  Hon'ble  Stephen  Gorham,  father 
of  the  Hon'ble  Benjamin  Gorham,  now  of  Boston,  brought  some 
of  these  fish  alive  from  New  Bedford  and  put  them  into  the  sea 
at  Boston.  They  are  now  found  as  far  East  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Merrimac.  They  abound,  as  you  know,  on  the  south  side,  as  well 
as  on  the  north  side  of  our  Bay.  Indeed,  it  is  thought  that  by 
their  own  progress  north  they  doubled  Cape  Cod,  not  long  after 
Mr.  Gorham's  deposit,  at  Boston. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Mrs.  Perkins,  the  wife  of  the  late  Samuel  G. 
Perkins,  a  lady  whose  health  led  her  to  pass  her  summers  on  the 
sea-coast  and  who  had  a  true  love  for  fishing,  caught  a  Tautog, 
with  a  hand-line,  off  these  rocks,  which  weighed  20  Ibs. 

It  will  suit  me  quite  as  well  to  go  off  again,  in  the  beautiful 
"  Raven,"  if  we  can  obtain  plenty  of  bait,  and  especially  if  your 
Father  will  accompany  us.2 

Yours  truly, 

DAN'L  WEBSTER. 

1  From  the  original,  owned  by  B.  C.  Clark,  Jr. 

2  In  a  letter  to  Col.  W.   W.  Seaton,  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  printed  in 
William    Winston   Seaton,   A  Biographical    Sketch,    p.    303,  Mr.   Webster  gives 
instructions  for  cooking  tautog.     He  says  : 

"  These  are  black  fish,  sometimes  called  Tautog.     Monica  cooks  them  thus  :  — 

"  Put  the  fish  into  a  pan  with  a  little  butter,  and  let  them  fry  till  pretty  nearly 
cooked,  then  put  in  a  little  wine  and  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  them  stew.  She  uses 
no  water.  A  little  more  wine,  pepper,  and  salt  to  make  a  good  gravy. 

"  So  says  Monica,  who  stands  at  my  elbow  at  half  past  five  o'clock.  A  good  way 
also  to  make  agreeable  table  companions  of  these  fellows  is  to  barbecue  or  broil 
them  without  splitting." 

In  another  letter  to  Col.  Seaton  he  says  : 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  summer  ducks,  which  were  found  delicious.  I  thank  you 
for  the  woodcock,  and  have  yet  to  thank  you  for  other  favorable  and  friendly  kind 
nesses,  not  forgotten." 
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PROPOSED  TREATIES  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

To  Millard  Fillmore.1 

MARSHFIELD  Aug.  4.  1852. 

MY  DEAR  Sm,  —  Enclosed,  you  will  find  the  draughts  of  two 
Treaties,  prepared  by  Mr.  Crampton  and  myself,  —  one  respecting 
Oregon,  and  one  respecting  Copy-right.  I  forward  them  in  ad 
vance  of  my  own  arrival ;  to  the  end  that  you  may  have  the  longest 
time  for  their  consideration.  I  think  it  very  probable  that  you 
will  be  of  opinion  that,  in  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  business 
before  Congress,  it  will  be  hardly  worth  while  to  submit  either 
of  them  to  the  Senate  this  Session.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  the 
Oregon  Treaty,  the  draught  differs  so  far  from  Mr.  Crampton's 
instructions,  that  he  thinks  it  will  be  necessary  for  him,  before 
he  signs  it,  to  consult  his  Government. 

I  have  been  informed  of  the  flare-up  in  the  Senate  yesterday 
respecting  the  Fisheries.  I  have  very  considerable  alarm  on  this 
subject.  Your  enemies,  and  mine,  among  the  Whigs,  and  the 
Young  Americans  among  the  Democrats  are  very  like  to  join  in 
opposing  the  Administration  and  in  embarrassing  the  state  of 
our  affairs  with  England.  I  have  reflected  much  on  the  subject 
of  these  English  orders ;  as  well  from  the  Home  Government  as 
the  Canadian  Government,  respecting  interference  with  our  vessels. 
In  my  opinion  there  is  solid  grounds  for  remonstrating  against 
both ;  independently  of  anything  which  has  yet  been  suggested. 
Certainly,  such  seizures  are  not  within  the  ordinary  jurisdiction 
of  a  Court  of  Admiralty.  I  think  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
in  England  could  not  take  cognizance  of  such  a  seizure,  or  con 
demn  the  vessel  seized ;  without  a  special  act  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament ;  and,  as  to  the  Acts  of  the  Provinces,  I  am  prepared 
to  say  at  once,  that  we  ought  not  to  admit  any  seizures  to  be  made 
by  Provincial  vessels. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  case  of  an  alleged  violation  of 
Treaty  by  alleged  encroachment  upon  Territory  in  time  of  peace. 
It  is  something  like  the  converse  of  McLeod's  case.  Its  appro 
priate  remedy  is  diplomatic  complaint,  from  one  Government  to 
the  other ;  and  not  of  redress  by  the  exercise  of  local  juris 
diction. 

Have  the  goodness  to  think  upon  this. 

Yours  always  truly  D.  W. 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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LAST  DAYS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

WASHINGTON,  August  10th,  1852. 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  I  arrived  last  night  and  am  quite  well. 
Found  all  well  in  the  household.  I  feel  much  better  and  stronger, 
than  when  I  left  Marshfield.  I  shall  stay  here  for  some  days,  I 
know  not  yet,  how  long.  The  weather  is  cool,  cloudy,  a  little 
rainy  and  quite  agreeable.  I  have  seen  the  President  who  appears 
quite  cordial  and  glad  to  see  me. 

Yours  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  Fletcher  Webster. 

WASHINGTON  Aug.  llth,  1852 

DEAR  FLETCHER,  —  The  weather  is  very  cool  and  comfortable. 
I  had  a  fire  yesterday  and  have  one  to-day.  My  health  is  uncom 
monly  good.  If  it  comes  on  hot  again  so  that  I  think  it  likely 
to  affect  my  health,  I  shall  take  to  myself  the  wings  of  the 
morning.  Yours  affectionately  DANL  WEBSTER 

To  J.  L.  Petigru,  Charleston? 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  15th  1852 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
friendly  letter  of  the  3d  ult,  which  I  have  not  had  time  before  to 
acknowledge.  I  know  your  talents  and  character  ;  I  know  the 
truly  patriotic  sentiments  of  your  breast ;  I  value  most  highly 
your  good  opinion  and  regard ;  and  the  good  opinion  and  regard 
of  other  men  like  you.  As  to  the  rest,  I  have  little  to  say.  The 
"oipolloi"  of  the  Whig  party,  especially  in  the  north  and  east, 
were  in  March,  1850,  fast  sinking  into  the  slough  of  free  soilism 
and  abolitionism.  I  did  what  I  could  to  rescue  the  country  from 
the  consequences  of  their  abominable  politics.  I  disdain  to  seek 
the  favor  of  such  persons,  and  have  no  sympathy  with  their 
opinions.  You  are  of  the  South,  My  Dear  Sir,  and  I  of  the  North  ; 
but  if  the  degrees  of  latitude,  which  divide  us,  were  ten  times  as 
many  as  they  are,  your  thoughts,  and  my  thoughts,  your  hopes 
and  my  hopes  for  the  good  of  the  country  would  still  rush  together 
in  a  warm,  glowing  sentiment  and  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  pres 
ervation  of  the  Union.  God  help  the  right. 

In  regard  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Warley,  let  me  say  that 

1  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it,  are  from  the  originals  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society ;   they  are  not  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  but 
gigned  by  him. 

2  From  the  draft  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 


Franklin    Pierce 

From  a  Photograph  from  lite 


A-WElscn4.Co.BoEt 
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I  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  useful  to  him.  Inform  me  where  he 
now  is,  and  I  will  send  him  letters  which  shall  make  him  known 
in  England  and  France. 

I  pray  you  to  remember  me  most  kindly  to  all  the  members 
of  your  Family,  and  believe  me,  with  entire  regard,  Your  obedient 
and  humble  servant 

To  Fletcher  Webster.1 

Sunday  Morn'g,  Aug.  22.  '62 

MY  DEAR  SON,  —  I  am  quite  well  yet,  &  feel  no  symptoms  of 
approaching  Catarrh,  altho'  tomorrow  will  be  the  23rd.  Sarah 
says  my  eyes  are  clear  yet. 

I  am  getting  thro'  my  official  affairs,  &  winding  them  all  up. 
I  shall  leave  a  clear  field,  &  there  will  be  little  to  do  for  a  month 
or  two,  unless  there  come  some  new  out-break. 

I  hope  the  Inspectors  will  not  be  fools  enough  to  pay  Greeley 
a  cent.  The  only  effect  would  be,  that  it  would  be  brought  agt 
them,  under  the  next  Administration,  &  Genl  Pierce's  friend 
would  turn  them  all  out  for  that  cause.  Nobody  would  interfere 
for  them.  Yrs  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 


MAJOR  ROGER  EASTMAN. 

To  Charles  H.   Warren? 

[September  10,  1852] 

Major  Roger  Eastman  was  a  soldier  bold,  a  Welshman  by 
descent.  He  belonged  to  Salisbury,  in  the  County  of  Essex.  He 
married  Gerusha  Fitz,  a  Welsh  woman  also,  of  whose  kindred  I 
saw  hundreds  in  North  Wales  twelve  years  ago.  Handsome,  dark, 
beautiful  eyes,  inim[it]able  teeth,  and  hair  as  black  as  a  coal. 
These  worthy  persons  were  my  maternal  grandfather  and  grand 
mother.  The  Major  was  bred  a  house  carpenter.  I  have  seen  his 
fore  plane  and  smoothing  plane,  long  jointer  and  short  jointer,  and 
rabbit.  But  though  not  bred  to  arms,  having  a  noble  and  lofty 
soul,  and  being  withall  a  tall  fellow  of  his  hands  he  was  pitched 
upon  as  an  available  person  to  help  to  defend  the  Colonies,  in  the 
old  wars,  and  to  conquer  the  French.  In  this  service  the  Major 
lost  a  leg.  Soon  after  my  mother's  marriage,  he  and  his  wife 
went  to  live  with  my  father,  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.  (now  vulgarized 

1  From   the   original   in   Mr.    Webster's   handwriting,  in    the   New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 

2  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XV. 
The  date  was  endorsed  on  the  letter  by  Judge  Warren. 
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into  Franklin)  and  there  they  both  died.  The  Veteran  betook 
himself  to  planting  trees  for  fruit  on  the  very  first  acres  rescued 
from  the  Forest ;  and  among  others  planted  a  pear  tree,  about 
1770,  which  is  now  in  full  bearing,  and  I  send  you  four  specimens 
of  its  product  this  year.  It  stands  in  the  garden  belonging  to 
the  house  in  which  I  was  born,  and  is  close  by  Punch  Brook. 
But  you  never  saw  Salisbury,  nor  the  sources  of  the  Merrimack, 
nor  Kearsarge,  nor  the  Ragged  Mountain,  nor  my  Punch  Brook 
Pasture,  of  500  acres,  where  100  cattle  graze  along  the  glades 
and  glide  through  the  bushes,  like  so  many  Deer. 
My !  I  do  not  think  you  ever  saw  any  thing. 


ON  SOME  PEARS  FROM  HIS  BIRTHPLACE. 

To  Horace  Noyes.1 

MARSHFIELD  Sept.  17/52 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  thank  you  for  the  box  of  pears.  They  are 
precious  to  me,  as  coming  from  the  Birth  place.  The  tree  which 
bore  them  was  planted  by  my  maternal  Grandfather,  who  had 
been  a  soldier,  and  lost  a  leg  in  the  old  wars.  He  spent  the  last 
year  of  his  life  with  my  Father  &  Mother.  In  addition  to  these 
pear  trees,  he  planted  some  apple  trees  directly  South  of  the 
present  house.  They  bore  delicious  fruit,  and  since  my  recollec 
tion,  nobody  could  compare  with  the  fruit  of  this  orchard,  except 
two  clergymen,  Rev  Jonathan  Searle  &  Rev  Samuel  Wood.  I 
hope  John  Taylor's  family  have  got  over  their  fright 

Yrs  truly  D.  W. 


A  LETTER  OF  SYMPATHY. 

To  Edward  P.  Little,  Marshfield* 

MARSHFIELD,  Sept.  25,  1852 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  deeply  sympathize  with  you  &  your  children 
in  the  affliction,  which  you  &  they  suffer,  in  the  loss  of  a  wife  & 
mother  whose  life  was  so  invaluable  to  you  &  to  them,  and  who 
was  so  much  an  object  of  respect  &  love,  to  all  who  knew  her. 
I  can  only  commend  you  &  yours  to  patience  &  trust  in  God. 

I  shall  most  gladly  speak  most  warmly  of  yr  estate  to  any 
one  who  may  think  of  buying.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  hand- 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  From  the  draft,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 
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somest  in  the  town,  containing  good  lands  &  buildings,  well  cul 
tivated,  &  beautifully  situated  on  the  Bank  of  the  river,  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea.  Your  friend 


PURCHASE  OF  FIFTY  ACRES  AT  MARSHFIELD. 
To  Franklin  Haven.1 

MARSHFIELD,  Sept.  29/52 

MY  DEAR  Sm, —  I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  buy  the  "land" 
at  a  price  far  below  my  expectation,  say  a  thousand  dollars  ($1000) 
for  fifty  acres,  or  a  little  more.  The  seller  wanted  the  money, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  conclude  the  bargain,  at  once. 

I  have  not  so  much  money  in  your  Bank,  but  shall  have  on  the 
sixth  of  October,  I  draw  on  you,  therefore,  for  a  thousand  dollars, 
which  check,  I  will  thank  you  to  ask  Mr.  May  to  respect.  Nothing 
happening,  before  the  6th,  I  shall  receive  $1000  on  account  of 
India  rubber  fees.  In  this  purchase  I  reckon  myself  to  have  had 
great  luck.  Yours  always  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 


HIS   LAST   LEGAL  FEE. 

To  Hon.  George  G-riswold,  New  York.2 

MARSHFIELD,  Oct.  8  1852 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  trust  you  have  been  satisfied,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  us,  with  the  Decree,  which  has  been  entered  up  by  the 
Court  in  the  India  Rubber  cause  at  Trenton  ;  <fe  I  hope  My  Dear 
Sir,  that  you  will  not  think  me  obtrusive,  if,  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  I  call  your  attention  to  your  very  kind  and  confiden 
tial  letter  to  me  of  the  18th  of  March  last. 

Always  most  truly  &  cordially  yours,  D.  W. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  owned  by  Mr.  Franklin  Haven. 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.     The  letter  from  Mr. 
Griswold  to  which  Mr.  Webster  refers,  printed  from  the  original  in  the  New  Hamp 
shire  Historical  Society,  is  as  follows  : 

DEAR  SIR,  —  A  number  of  my  friends  are  deeply  interested  in  the  result  of  a  suit, 
now  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  in  New  Jersey,  to  be  held  in  a  few  days  at 
Trenton. 

You  will  find  inclosed  a  statement  of  amount  of  property  invested  in  India  Rubber 
Factories,  under  Goodyear's  Patent.  I  understand  that  parties  interested  have  en 
gaged  your  professional  services  to  argue  the  cause  and  have  made  a  satisfactory 
agreement  with  you  for  fees.  Particular  object  of  this  letter  is  to  say  that  in  the 
event  of  the  suit  being  decided  in  favor  of  Goodyear's  Patent,  and  against  Days  claim, 
I  will  remit  you  One  Thousand  Dolls,  in  addition  to  what  may  have  been  promised 
you  by  the  parties  who  made  the  agreement  with  you  to  argue  the  cause. 

This  is  a  cause  of  great  interest  to  the  parties  and  they  rely  on  your  exertions 
for  success  believing  as  they  do  that  Day  is  entirely  wrong  in  his  pretended  claims. 
With  Great  Respect,  Yr.  Obt.  Svt  GEO.  GRISWOLD. 
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REFUSAL   TO   SUPPORT  THE  NOMINATION  OF 
GENERAL   SCOTT. 

To  Hon.  M.  H.  G-rinnell.1 

MARSHFIELD  Oct  12,  1852. 

MY  DEAR  MB.  GRINNELL,  —  I  received  your  note  of  the  9th.  inst. 
only  yesterday  with  its  enclosure;  to  which  enclosure  you  will 
herewith  receive  an  answer 

Yours  with  constant  regard,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  Hon.  M.  H.  Grinnell  and  Others. 

MARSHFIELD,  Oct.  12,  1852 

GENTLEMEN,  —  I  received  only  yesterday  your  communication 
of  the  24th  of  September ;  and  among  a  great  number  of  similar 
letters,  it  is  the  only  one  I  answer. 

There  is  no  equal  number  of  Gentlemen  in  the  United  States, 
who  possess  more  of  my  deep  attachment  and  regard  than  the 

1  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.  Mr.  Grinnell  said  in 
his  letter:  "I  enclose  a  communication  from  some  of  your  friends  in  the  city;  it 
breathes  the  sentiments  of  your  friends  here.  I  send  it  to  you  with  a  heart  full  of 
interest  and  solicitude  for  your  happiness."  The  enclosure  referred  to  is  as  follows. 
It  is  printed  from  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.  Mr.  GrinneU's 
letter  is  from  the  same  source. 

NEW  YORK,  September  24,  1852. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  After  much  consideration  we  have  thought  it  not  improper  to  address 
to  you  a  few  words  on  the  present  aspect  of  political  affairs  with  the  Whig  party. 
We  venture  to  do  this  in  the  confidence  that  you  will  receive  this  from  us,  as 
prompted  only  by  our  sincere  interest  in  whatever  affects  your  position  before  the 
Country,  now  as  ever  regarded  by  us  as  that  of  our  most  eminent  Citizen. 

Of  the  ill  success  which  attended  the  efforts  to  promote  the  honor  and  safety  of 
the  Country,  by  presenting  you  as  the  Candidate  of  the  great  Whig  party  for  the 
Presidency,  we  can  only  say,  that  it  has  occasioned  to  us,  at  least,  as  much  sorrow 
and  chagrin  as  to  any  others  of  your  friends  political  or  personal,  and  the  more  that 
every  day  adds  to  the  conviction  which  we  expressed  always  and  everywhere  before 
the  nomination,  that  the  triumph  of  the  Whig  party  would  be  assured  under  the 
auspices  of  your  great  name. 

With  all  these  feelings,  however,  we  confess  that  we  have  observed  with  much 
solicitude  the  movements  made  by  many  of  your  friends,  in  various  parts  of  the 
Country  to  connect  your  name  with  the  impending  Canvass  for  the  Presidency.  We 
can  anticipate  no  result  from  them  at  all  suitable  to  your  dignity,  or  at  all  likely  to 
correspond  with  their  wishes.  If  the  matter  should  come  to  the  point  of  a  nomina 
tion  and  the  formation  of  electoral  tickets,  we  can  see  no  prospect  of  any  other  issue, 
than  a  most  false  record  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  Country  towards  you,  an  issue 
most  unfortunate  for  the  Country,  and  gratifying  only  to  that  faction  whom  your 
patriotism  and  great  public  services  have  made  your  enemies. 

Nor  do  we  think  it  unworthy  of  notice  that  all  the  best  considered  and  effective 
efforts  in  your  behalf  before  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  took  the  shape  of  pre 
senting  your  name  to  the  Ordeal  of  that  body's  selection  from  the  Candidates  pro 
posed  by  the  Whig  party,  a  shape  suggested,  as  we  then  believed,  no  less  by  a  wise 
policy  than  by  a  just  sense  of  political  fidelity.  In  the  disaster  which  has  fallen 
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signers  of  your  letter.  I  would  do  almost  any  thing  to  comply 
with  your  request.  But  if  I  were  to  do  what  you  suggest,  it  would 
gratify  not  only  you  and  your  friends,  but  that  great  body  of  im 
placable  enemies,  who  have  prevented  me  from  being  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  You  all  know  this  ;  and,  now 
how  can  I  be  called  upon  to  perform  any  act  of  humiliation  for 
their  gratification,  or  the  promotion  of  their  purposes. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  act  from  personal  feeling.  It  is  with 
me  a  matter  of  principle  and  character,  and  I  have  now  to  state 
to  you  that  no  earthly  consideration  could  induce  me  to  say  any 
thing  or  do  anything  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  directly  or 
indirectly  that  I  concur  in  the  Baltimore  nomination,  or  that, 
I  should  give  it,  in  any  way  the  sanction  of  my  approbation.  If  I 
were  to  do  such  act,  I  should  feel  my  cheeks  already  scorched 
with  shame  by  the  reproaches  of  posterity. 

As  to  the  proceedings  of  my  friends,  I  encourage  nothing,  I 
discourage  nothing.  I  leave  them  entirely  free  to  judge  of  their 
own  course.  Probably  they  think  they  see  indications  that 
within  a  fortnight  the  Whig  party  in  the  United  States  will  have 
become  merely  Historical.  With  the  highest  respect  and  the  warm 
est  attachment  I  remain,  Gentlemen,  most  truly  yours,  D.  W.1 

To  Hon.  M.  H.  Grrinnell  and  Others.2 

MARSHFIELD,  Oct  13,  1852 

GENTLEMEN,  —  I  received  only  yesterday  your  communication 
of  the  24th.  of  September. 

upon  our  hopes  and  plans,  we  do  not  find  any  warrant  to  disregard  the  observance 
of  that  good  faith  towards  the  successful  competitor,  which  in  a  different  result  we 
should  rightfully,  have  claimed  from  his  friends. 

The  best  reflections  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  this  whole  subject,  have 
induced  us  to  think  that  sound  and  sober  public  opinion,  which  should  never  be 
lightly  regarded,  deems  a  public  disclaimer  from  you  of  any  favor  towards  move 
ments  further  connecting  your  name  with  the  coming  Presidential  election,  as  re 
quired  by  your  past  and  present  eminent  position  whether  as  a  Whig  or  a  Statesman  ; 
that  such  is  our  own  feeling  we  respectfully  submit  to  you,  and  beg  you  to  consider 
that  whatever  may  be  your  decision,  we  shall  never  cease  to  acknowledge  the  great 
obligations  which  the  Country  and  the  Whig  Party  have  always  owed  to  you,  and 
shall  ever  remain  your  sincere  friends  and  obedient  Servants, 

M.  H.  GRINNELL  A.  C.  KINGSLAND  J.  WATSON  WEBB 

W.  M.  EVARTS  T.  TILESTON  C.  A.  STETSON 

JAMES  S.  THATEB 

1  From  the  draft  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.    The  following  en 
dorsement  is  on  the  back  :  "  Mr.  Webster's  original  letter  written  to  the  New  York 
Gentlemen  as  dictated  by  him  to  Mr.  Abbott.     Oct.  12,  '62." 

2  From  a  copy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.    It  is  endorsed  :  "  Writ 
ten  at  the  especial  request  &  in  consequence  of  the  importunity  of  Mr.  Edward 
Curtis,  and  never  sent." 
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I  beg  you  to  believe  me  sincerely  grateful  for  the  assurances 
of  attachment,  political  and  personal  contained  in  your  letter. 

In  respect  to  the  subject  of  it  I  have  now  to  say  to  you,  and  to 
others  who  have  addressed  similar  letters  to  me,  that  I  entertain 
no  new  opinions,  and  have  no  sentiments  to  express,  inconsistent 
with  those  which  I  have,  heretofore,  publicly  declared  in  the 
strongest  manner ;  and  to  which  I  now,  and  shall  always,  adhere 
in  their  whole  length  and  breadth. 

I  refer  you,  Gentlemen,  to  my  published  Works ;  and  more 
especially  to  my  speeches  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  at  Marshfield,  on 
the  20th  of  September  1842,  and  the  1st  of  September  1848 
respectively. 

With  the  highest  respect  and  the  warmest  attachment  I  re 
main,  Gentlemen  Most  trly  yours  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


"A  LAMP   ON  THE  HOME   SQUADRON." 

To  Thomas  D.  Hatch.'1 

[October  1, 1852.] 
Mr  HATCH,  —  I  have 

A  Secret  to  reveal  to  you. 

I  want  you  to  light  a  lamp  on  the  home  squadron. 
"  My  light  shall  burn  &  my 
flag  shall  fly  as  long  as  my 
life  lasts." 

Do  you  see  to  this  Mr.  Hatch  &  let  nobody  know  of  it,  &  take 
them  by  surprise  in  the  evening  by  six  o'clock.  There  is  no  one 
here  in  my  room  but  you  &  I  &  William  &  if  he  mentions  it  I 
will  put  a  brace  of  balls  through  him.2  D.  W. 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  New  Hampshire  His 
torical  Society. 

2  "  As  his  nights  at  this  period  began  to  be  very  sleepless,  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  to  illuminate  the  flag  on  the  little  boat  beneath  his  window,  .  .  .  that  he  might 
distinguish  the  stars  and  stripes."     The  story  was  told  by  Hatch,  and  from  him  it 
may  be  best  repeated : 

"  One  day,  about  three  weeks  before  he  died,  he  called  me  in  and  told  me  I  must 
keep  a  secret.  Well,  I  told  him,  I  could  n't  keep  it  until  I  knew  it.  He  had  a  boat 
that  he  called  the  Home  Squadron,  though  its  name  was  Cruiser;  and  it  was  kept  on 
the  pond  behind  the  house,  just  where  he  could  see  it  as  he  lay  in  his  bed.  It 
hadn't  any  sail,  but  it  had  a  pole  for  a  flag;  and  he  had  a  small  United  States  flag 
nailed  to  the  top  of  the  pole ;  so  he  told  me  that  I  must  go  and  get  a  nice  ship- 
lantern,  and  trim  it,  and  the  next  evening  at  six  o'clock  I  was  to  put  it  on  his  Home 
Squadron,  and  nobody  was  to  know  of  it  till  it  was  there  ;  and  when  it  was  ready, 
I  was  to  come  and  tell  him.  So  I  did  as  he  told  me,  and  when  it  was  all  ready  I 
went  in  and  said,  '  Mr.  Webster,  there  's  a  flock  of  geese  on  the  pond/  He  under- 
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THE  CLERKSHIP  OF  THE  COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS, 
HILLSBOROUGH   COUNTY,  N.  H. 

To  Timothy  Farrar,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.1 

SALISBURY,  July  12,  1804. 

TIMOTHY  FARRAR,  ESQ.,  —  Instances  of  favors  conferred  some 
times  occur  in  which  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  determine  whether 
a  respectful  silence  or  an  open  acknowledgment  is  most  likely  to 
be  well  received  by  him  who  has  obliged  us.  But  though  it  may 
be  uncertain  whether  we  ought  to  speak,  it  is  yet  sometimes  diffi 
cult  to  be  silent,  when  kind  things  are  done  in  a  kind  manner. 

My  honored  father  informed  me  that  on  an  expected  vacancy  in 
the  Clerkship  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  this  County,  you 
were  pleased  to  mention  my  name  to  the  Court  as  a  candidate  for 
that  office.  I  should  be  happy,  if  on  this  occasion,  I  could  express 
my  gratitude  in  terms  not  likely  to  offend  against  the  delicacy  of 
your  feelings.  I  confess  1  was  gratified,  as  well  as  surprised,  by 
this  unexpected  mark  of  distinction ;  particularly  so,  as  I  have 
not  the  honor  of  much  acquaintance  with  you,  and  am  destitute 
of  many  of  those  aids  which  make  young  men  known  in  the  world, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  their  personal  friends. 

Office  and  emolument  have,  as  I  hope,  their  just  and  no  more 
than  their  just  estimation  in  my  mind ;  but  aside  from  the  con 
sideration  of  these,  and  though  I  should  never,  in  this  case,  pos 
sess  them,  the  nomination  will  add  something  to  my  happiness,  as 
I  shall  be  the  better  pleased  with  myself  for  having  been  thought 
worthy  an  office  of  trust  and  confidence  by  Judge  Farrar. 

I  am,  sir,  with  high  respect, 

Your  humble  servant, 
DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

stood  me  in  a  minute,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Webster,  '  My  dear,  Hatch  says  there 's  a 
flock  of  geese  on  the  pond;  come  and  see  them.'  'Seems  to  me  you  are  very 
childish/  said  she ;  but  she  went  to  the  window  and  cried  out,  '  Why,  my  dear,  your 
boat 's  all  on  fire ! '  '  That 's  the  flock  of  geese,'  said  he.  And  I  was  to  trim  the 
lantern,  and  put  it  up  at  six  o'clock,  and  take  it  down  at  six  in  the  morning,  as  long 
as  he  lived.  He  said  it  comforted  him  to  look  out  and  see  it  there,  and  see  the  flag 
too."  Life  of  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Vol.  II.  pp.  684-685. 

1  From  a  memoir  of  the  Farrar  Family.  This  letter  and  the  eleven  letters  which 
follow  it  were  not  noted  in  time  to  allow  of  their  being  inserted  in  their  proper  chron 
ological  order. 

See  Mr.  Webster's  Autobiography,  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  I.  p.  20,  for  his 
narrative  of  the  offer  of  the  Clerkship  and  his  determination  to  decline  it.  He  after 
wards  in  1813  established  a  law  partnership  with  Judge  Farrar.  See  his  letter  to  the 
latter,  page  671  of  this  volume. 
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HIS   CHOICE   OP  A   PROFESSION. 

To  Judah  Dana.1 

December  29th,  1804. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Circumstances  exist  which  render  it  desirable  to 
me  to  be  able  to  show  that  during  the  eight  months  in  which  I 
instructed  in  the  Fryeburg  Academy  I  considered  myself  destined 
for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  had  access  to  the  library  of  a 
practitioner.  If  you  can,  salvo  honore,  say  this  of  me,  it  would 
gratify  me  that  you  should.  A  "  student  at  law  "  I  certainly  was 
not,  unless  "  Allan  Ramsay's  Poems  "  and  "  Female  Quixotism  " 
will  pass  for  law  books.  Besides,  I  should  not  expect  a  man 
of  your  habits  to  certify  me  to  have  been  a  student  at  anything 
during  the  time  which  I  loitered  away  in  your  country,  perusing 
rather  my  male  and  female  friends  than  my  books.  To  be  serious, 
however,  you  would  really  oblige  me  by  writing  me  a  line  and 
stating  in  it,  if  you  can,  that,  while  I  was  in  the  academy  six 
hours  in  the  day,  you  understood  me  to  have  made  choice  of  the 
law  as  a  profession  and  that  I  had  access  to  your  library.  I  will 
immediately  excuse  you  if  there  is  anything  in  this  request  in 
compatible  with  propriety. 


A  VISIT  TO  DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE. 
To  Samuel  A.  Bradley.2 

BOSCAWEN,  August  19, 1806. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Circumstances  do  not  permit  me  to  see  you  this 
week  at  Gilmanton.  I  am  late  from  Boston,  and  at  present  am 
greatly  pressed  in  my  time  by  some  little  affairs.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  escort  you  to  Commencement,  if  you  desire  to  take 
that  mode  of  conveyance.  I  have  a  comfortable  chaise  and  an 
ordinary  horse,  that  can  draw  us  from  this  to  Hanover  in  a  day. 
If  you  have  a  nag  to  put  before  him  to  open  the  cause,  mine,  I 
think,  would  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  argument  pretty  well.  How 
ever,  we  shall  do  tolerably  well  with  one  horse. 

1  From  A  History  of  the  Law,  the  Courts,  and  the  Lawyers  of  Maine,  by  William 
Willis. 

Mr.  Dana  wrote  in  reply  that  Mr.  Webster  informed  him  on  his  arrival  at  Frye- 
burg  that  he  intended  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law,  and  asked  for  the  use  of  his 
library. 

2  From  A  History  of  the  Law,  the  Courts,  and  the  Lawyers  of  Maine,  by  William 
Willis. 
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I  shall  expect  to  see  you  this  way  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  when 
we  will  make  a  definite  arrangement.  I  should  choose  to  be  early 
at  Hanover,  and  leave  immediately  after  Commencement.  Thurs 
day  and  Friday  are  languid  days.  Dr.  Perkins  is  expected  this 
way  to-morrow.  His  wife  is  at  Hanover,  and  so  is  Mrs.  Ticknor. 
I  hear  of  many  people  who  think  of  visiting  Commencement,  — 
probably  because  they  know  you  and  I  will  be  there,  and  the  col 
lection,  I  fancy,  will  be  numerous. 

Yours  verily,  D.  WEBSTER. 

P.  S.  Rebecca,  Miss  Rebecca  McGaw,  has  just  ridden  by  my 
window,  going  to  Commencement.  How  the  girls  expect  us  ! 


LAW  PARTNERSHIP  AT  PORTSMOUTH,   N.   H. 
To  Timothy  Farrar,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.1 

PORTSMO.  Mar.  4, 1813. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  long  had  it  in  contemplation  to  write  to 
you,  on  a  subject  of  some  importance,  but  have  hitherto  forborne 
thro'  a  doubt,  whether  the  project  I  am  about  to  propose  would 
meet  your  views. 

I  allude  to  a  connexion  in  professional  business,  between  you 
&  myself,  to  be  formed  here.2 

You  are  nearly  as  well  as  myself,  acquainted  with  the  general 
nature  of  my  professional  engagements.  The  number  of  suits  in 
stituted  in  the  office  is  about  the  same,  as  when  you  were  here, 
say  from  80  to  100  a  term.  You  will  perceive  the  probability  of 
encreasing  this  number  by  an  arrangement  which  should  keep 
somebody  constantly  in  the  office.  The  number  of  engagements 
in  the  Sup.  Court  is  somewhat  greater  than  when  you  were  in  the 
office. 

I  have  digested  no  plan,  on  which  this  connexion  should  be 
formed.  My  present  object  is  only  to  inquire  whether  such  an 
idea  would  in  any  degree  meet  your  approbation. 

There  is  an  important  suggestion,  in  relation  to  the  subject, 
which  I  will  make  hereafter,  but  which  perhaps  would  not,  at 
present,  bear  one  way  or  the  other  on  your  determination. 

It  would  seem  that  Congress  will  assemble  the  latter  part  of 

1  From  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Timothy  Farrar  Burke. 

2  Mr.  Webster  and  Timothy  Farrar  formed  a  partnership,  March  24,  1813.    The 
original  agreement  is  in  the  possession  of  Timothy  Farrar  Burke. 
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May.     If  we  should  carry  this  arrangement  into  execution,  I 
should  like  it  to  take  place  by  the  first  of  May. 

I  will  thank  you  for  an  answer  as  soon  as  convenient.  If  the 
general  project  meets  your  views,  &  you  are  ready  to  act  upon  it, 
I  wish  you  to  come  down  as  soon  as  may  be.  I  fancy  we  shall 
meet  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  the  terms.  If  you  could  be  here 
at  any  time  within  ten  or  twelve  days,  under  color  of  a  visit,  or  of 
business,  we  could  sufficiently  consider  the  subject,  &  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  your  being  here  in  May,  if  that  should 
be  agreed  upon.  I  have  but  one  Clerk,  Mr.  Hoar,  from  Concord, 
Mass.  I  am,  sir,  with  esteem,  Yrs,  D.  WEBSTER. 


UNION  SENTIMENT  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
To  Joel  R.  Poinsett.1 

BOSTON,  May  7, 1833. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Events  have  changed  the  face  of  things,  in 
some  important  respects,  since  the  date  of  your  letter  to  me, 
viz  :  March  25.  We  have  passed  the  law  for  the  better  collection 
of  the  revenue,  and  we  have  at  the  same  time  removed  the  occa 
sion  for  it,  by  such  a  modification  of  the  tariff  as  the  Nullifiers 
were  willing  to  accept.  I  am  anxious  to  know  the  effect  pro 
duced  by  these  occurrences  in  your  State.  Judging  from  the 
speeches  in  the  Convention,  from  the  tone  of  some  of  the  papers, 
and,  more  than  all,  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  some  friends 
who  had  invited  him  to  a  public  dinner,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
contest  is  far  from  being  ended.  A  repeal  of  the  present  law  will 
be  proposed,  I  doubt  not,  early  next  session,  and  a  vigorous  and 
persevering  effort  made  to  get  it  out  of  the  statute  book.  This 
attempt  will  be  made  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  repudiating  the 
doctrines  of  the  President's  proclamation,  and  of  extolling  the 
principle  that  Congress  cannot  enforce  any  law  which  a  State 
may  decide  to  declare  unconstitutional. 

In  short,  my  dear  sir,  I  entirely  concur  in  your  views,  as  ex 
pressed  in  your  letter,  and  think  them  substantially  just,  and 
applicable  now,  as  well  as  at  the  time  the  letter  was  written.  I 
hold  it  an  indispensable  duty  of  the  friends  of  Union,  everywhere, 
to  exert  themselves  for  its  preservation,  and  to  act  in  harmony 
and  with  concert.  The  fiercest  of  the  battle  has  hitherto  fallen 

1  From  the  Year  Book  of  the  City  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1887. 
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on  the  Union  party  in  your  State.  They  have  met  the  crisis  with 
manliness,  and  patriotic  spirit.  They  deserve  all  praise  and  all 
encouragement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  this  way  are  ardently  attached  to  the  Union  themselves, 
and  feel  a  warm  attachment  for  those  who  have  elsewhere  upheld 
its  interests,  and  fought  its  battles  against  such  fearful  odds. 
Let  us  cherish  this  spirit.  Let  us  think  and  feel  and  act  as  if  our 
interest  and  our  duty  were  the  same. 

If  I  do  not  mistake,  the  question  of  paramount  importance  in 
our  affairs  is  likely  to  be,  for  some  time  to  come,  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  or  its  dissolution;  and  no  power  can  decide  this 
question  but  that  of  the  people  themselves.  Let  the  question  be 
argued  — let  it  be  discussed  —  give  the  people  light,  and  they  will 
decide  right. 

I  should  be  glad,  my  dear  sir,  to  hear  from  you,  and  especially 
to  learn,  as  before  intimated,  what  is  the  tendency  of  public  senti 
ment  in  South  Carolina,  since  the  events  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress  and  the  repeal  of  the  ordinance.  You  have  occasionally 
done  your  Northern  friends  the  kindness  to  visit  them  in  the  heats 
of  summer.  Is  it  your  purpose  to  repeat  that  the  present  year. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  with  true  regard,  DANIEL  WEBSTER 


THE   RESIGNATION   OF   SENATOR  PRESTON. 

To   William   Campbell  Preston.1 

[1842] 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Your  resignation  gives  me  pain,  although  you 
had  prepared  us  to  expect  it.  In  the  political  and  social  circles 
here  it  causes  a  void  not  easily  to  be  filled.  Your  career  in  the 
Senate  has  been  long,  useful,  and  splendid  ;  and  I  believe  you 
leave  Congress  with  the  respect  and  good  wishes  of  all  its  mem 
bers.  Since  I  have  been  in  my  present  situation,  I  have  derived 
important  aid  from  your  advice  and  occasional  suggestions  —  an 
obligation  I  most  cheerfully  acknowledge,  but  I  owe  you  a  much 
greater  debt,  for  your  constant  personal  kindness,  from  the  social 
happiness  derived  from  your  conversation,  and  for  the  gratifica 
tion  and  instruction  derived  from  your  efforts  in  debate.  This, 
my  dear  Sir,  is  entirely  honest  and  sincere.  I  am  melancholy  at 

1  From  Historical  Sketches  and  Reminiscences  of  an  Octoerenarian,  by  Thomas 
L.  Preston.  William  Campbell  Preston  was  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  1832  to 
1842. 

VOL.  iv.  — 43 
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your  leaving  the  Senate,  and  could  not  forego  this  occasion  to 
signify  to  you  my  ardent  feelings  of  attachment  and  regard. 
Kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Preston ;  there  again  I  have  heavy 
losses.  With  whom  shall  I  now  converse  on  Biblical  criticism, 
old  English  style  and  other  kindred  subjects.  I  salute,  also,  Miss 
Preston,  with  very  sincere  regards  ;  and  wish  for  you  all  true  and 
everlasting  happiness.  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

ON  A   SPEECH   BY   WILLIAM   C.   RIVES. 

To   W.   0.  Hives.1 

NEW  YORK,  March  21st,  1844. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  pray  to  tender  you  both  thanks  and  congrat 
ulations  for  your  excellent  and  admirable  speech  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Buchanan.2  It  was  read  here  yesterday  by  everybody,  and  praised 
as  universally  as  it  was  read. 

It  is  to  me  quite  unaccountable  that  Mr.  B.  should  indulge  in 
such  sentiments  as  he  expresses  towards  England.  He  talks  as  if 
England  were  still  oppressing  and  grinding  us,  under  a  colonial 
bondage,  and  as  a  cruel  stepmother,  &c. ;  a  tone,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  quite  below  the  dignity  of  a  Government  conscious  of  its  own 
independence,  and  its  own  power. 

It  is  equally  marvellous  that  in  speaking  on  such  subjects,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  he  should  suffer  himself  to  fall  into  such 
enormous  mistakes. 

Whoever  is  about  to  impute  dishonorable  conduct  to  a  govern 
ment  or  an  individual  ought  to  be  most  careful,  one  should  think, 
about  the  accuracy  of  his  facts. 

Mr.  B.'s  mistakes  brought  to  my  mind  a  humorous  epitaph 
which  some  one  proposed  for  the  tombstone  of  Wraxall.  I  do 
not  recollect  it  fully,  but  it  was  something  to  the  following  effect, 
and  more  and  better : 

Mistaking,  Misdating, 
Misciting,  miscounting, 
Misspelling,  mistelling, 
Ill-sorting,  distorting, 
Confusing,  abusing, 
Words,  speeches,  letters,  and  facts  all, 
Here  lie  the  bones  of  Nathaniel  Wraxall. 

Yours  truly,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

1  From  "In  Memoriam  :  Benjamin  Ogle  Tayloe." 

2  In  the  debate  on  the  Oregon  Question.     For  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Rives, 
see  The  Congressional  Globe,  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  406-407,  and  for  Mr.  Buchanan's  speech, 
pp.  377-381  of  the  same. 
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HIS   NEW   HAMPSHIRE   HOME. 

To  Mrs.  Louisa  Cheney.1 

FRANKLIH,  N.  H.,  September  29,  '45. 

DEAR  MRS.  CHENEY, — You  are  hardly  expecting  to  hear  from 
me  in  this  remote  region  of  the  earth.  Where  I  am  was  orig 
inally  a  part  of  Salisbury,  the  place  of  my  birth ;  and,  having 
continued  to  own  my  father's  farm,  I  sometimes  make  a  visit 
to  this  region.  The  house  is  on  the  west  bank  of  Merrimac 
River,  fifteen  miles  above  Concord  (N.  H.),  in  a  pleasant  valley, 
made  rather  large  by  a  turn  in  the  stream,  and  surrounded  by 
high  and  wooded  hills.  I  came  here  five  or  six  days  ago,  alone, 
to  try  the  effect  of  the  mountain  air  upon  my  health. 

This  is  a  very  picturesque  country.  The  hills  are  high,  numer 
ous,  and  irregular,  —  some  with  wooded  summits,  and  some  with 
rocky  heads  as  white  as  snow.  I  went  into  a  pasture  of  mine 
last  week,  lying  high  up  on  one  of  the  hills,  and  had  there  a  clear 
view  of  the  White  Mountains  in  the  northeast,  and  of  Ascutney, 
in  Vermont,  back  of  Windsor,  in  the  west ;  while  within  these 
extreme  points  was  a  visible  scene  of  mountains  and  dales,  lakes 
and  streams,  farms  and  forests.  I  really  think  this  region  is  the 
true  Switzerland  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  attracted  to  this  particular  spot  by  very  strong  feelings. 
It  is  the  scene  of  my  early  years ;  and  it  is  thought,  and  I  believe 
truly,  that  these  scenes  come  back  upon  us  with  renewed  interest 
and  more  strength  of  feeling  as  we  find  years  running  over  us. 
White  stones,  visible  from  the  window,  and  close  by,  mark  the 
graves  of  my  father,  my  mother,  one  brother,  and  three  sisters. 
Here  are  the  same  fields,  the  same  hills,  the  same  beautiful  river, 
as  in  the  days  of  my  childhood.  The  human  beings  which  knew 
them  now  know  them  no  more.  Few  are  left  with  whom  I 
shared  either  toil  or  amusement  in  the  days  of  youth.  But  this 
is  melancholy  and  personal,  and  enough  of  it.  One  mind  cannot 
enter  fully  into  the  feelings  of  another  in  regard  to  the  past, 
whether  those  feelings  be  joyous  or  melancholy,  or,  which  is  more 
commonly  the  case,  partly  both. 

I  am,  dear  Mrs  Cheney, 

Yours  truly, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER 

1  From  American  Men  of  Letters  :  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  by  F.  B.  Sanborn. 
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AN   EARLY  FRIENDSHIP. 
To  Jacob  McG-aw.1 

WASHINGTON  Mar :  13,  '49 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  —  I  lost  no  time  in  transmitting  your  letter 
to  Mr  Meredith,  accompanying  it  with  some  account  of  the  writer. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  learn,  from  all  that  come  from  your 
quarter,  that  you  are  in  good  health,  and  the  enjoyment  of  hap 
piness.  My  own  health,  also,  is  good.  But  neither  of  us  is  so 
young,  as  we  were,  when  Robert  Wise  ferried  us  over  the  river, 
to  shoot  pigeons  on  the  Northfield  hills;  and  when  we  attended 
John  Wilson's  dancing-school,  at  the  South  Road. 
Yours,  most  truly  &  faithfully, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

ON   RECEIVING   VERSES   AND   FLOWERS. 
To  Miss  Anne  Charlotte  Lynch  (Jfrs.  Botta)? 

WASHINGTON,  October  31,  1851 

MY  DEAR  Miss  LYNCH,  —  On  reading  your  note  and  the  ex 
quisite  verses  which  accompanied  it,  I  experienced  feelings  cer 
tainly  such  as  no  ordinary  compliment  or  commendation  could 
excite.  Indeed,  I  was  touched  and  moved  by  the  vigor  of  the 
lines  and  the  warmth  of  their  sentiments.  I  know  that  poetry 
has  its  licenses,  of  which  exaggeration  is  one ;  but  allowing  for 
this,  and  also  for  any  degree  of  personal  regard  which  you  might 
entertain  toward  me,  I  could  not  but  feel  elated. 

My  dear  lady,  French  scholars  have  a  canon  of  criticism  against 
which,  I  fear,  you  have  greatly  offended,  so  far  as  my  name  is 
concerned,  in  your  stanzas.  It  is  that  "  nothing  is  beautiful 
which  is  not  true."  Nevertheless,  the  beauty  and  grace  with 
which  you  write  of  the  immortal  lands  of  Greece  and  imperial 
Rome,  of  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  Tully,  redeem  you  from  the 
fault,  since  you  say  nothing  which  surpasses  what  history  records 
of  those  sons  of  genius  and  renown. 

I  thank  you,  dear  Miss  Lynch,  for  putting  my  name  on  the 
same  paper  in  which  you  mentioned  theirs  ;  and  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  the  pleasure  of  the  association  is  heightened  by  the 
hand  which  in  so  friendly  a  manner  brings  the  names  together. 

With  cordial  regards  and  all  good  wishes,  I  am,  dear  lady, 
truly  yours,  DANIEL  WEBSTER 

1  From  the  original,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bliss. 

2  This  letter  and  the  one  which  follows  it  are  from  Memoirs  of  Anne  C.  L.  Botta. 
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To  Miss  Anne   Charlotte  Lynch. 

November  30,  1851 

Mr.  Webster  acknowledges  with  many  sincere  thanks  the  beau 
tiful  bouquet  sent  to  him  by  Miss  Lynch.  He  deems  it  a  great 
honor  to  be  thus  remembered  by  so  distinguished  a  person.  At 
an  earlier  period  of  life,  the  gift  by  a  lady  of  so  many  flowers 
from  the  garden  might  have  excited  Mr.  Webster's  ambition  to 
attempt  a  return,  either  in  flowers  of  poetry  or  at  least  in  those  of 
rhetoric  ;  as  things  are,  he  can  only  ask  of  Miss  Lynch  to  accept 
in  acknowledgment  of  her  present,  a  cluster  of  warm,  rose-colored, 
various,  and  unfading  good  wishes  and  regards. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER 


TROUT   FISHING  AT   MASHPEE.1 

To  Henry  Cabot.2 

SANDWICH  June  4  Saturday  Morn'g.  6  o'clock. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  send   you  eight   or  nine   trout,  which  I   took 
yesterday,  in  that  chief  of  all  brooks,  Mashpee.     I  made  a  long 
day  of  it,  &  with  good  success,  for  me.     John  was  with  me,  full 
of  good  advice,  but  did  not  fish,  nor  carry  a  rod. 
I  took  26  trout,  all  weighing  17  Ib  12  [oz] 
The  largest  (you  have  him)  weighed  at  Crocker's  2'- 4  oz 

The  five  largest  8  -  5  oz 

the  eight  largest  11-8  oz. 

I  got  them  by  following  your  advice ;  that  is,  by  careful  and 
thorough  fishing  of  the  difficult  places  which  others  do  not  so  fish. 
The  brook  is  fished,  nearly  every  day.  I  entered  it,  not  so  high 
up  as  we  sometimes  do,  between  7  &  8  o'clock,  &  at  12  was  hardly 
more  than  half  way  down  to  the  meeting  house  path.  You  see  I 
did  not  hurry.  The  day  did  not  hold  out  to  fish  the  whole  brook 
properly.  The  largest  trout  I  took  at  3  P.  M.  (you  see  I  am  pre 
cise)  below  the  meeting  house,  under  a  bush,  on  the  right  bank, 
two  or  three  rods  below  the  large  beeches.  It  is  singular,  that  in 
the  whole  day,  I  did  not  take  two  trouts  out  of  the  same  hole.  I 
found  both  ends,  or  parts  of  the  brook  about  equally  productive. 
Small  fish  not  plenty,  in  either.  So  many  hooks  get  everything 
which  is  not  hid  away,  in  this  manner  large  trouts  take  care  of 
themselves.  I  hooked  one,  which  I  suppose  to  be  larger  than  any 

1  This  letter  and  those  which  follow  it  bear  no  dates. 

2  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Hon. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  thinks  that  the  letter  was  written  in  the  thirties. 
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which  I  took,  as  he  broke  my  line,  by  fair  pulling,  after  I  had  pulled 
him  out  of  his  den  —  I  was  playing  him  in  fair  open  water. 

Of  what  I  send  you,  I  pray  you  keep  what  you  wish  yourself,  send 
three  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  and  three  to  Dr.  Warren ;  or  two  of  the 
larger  ones,  to  each,  will  perhaps  be  enough,  and  if  there  be  any 
left,  there  is  Mr.  Callender,  &  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Davis,  either  of 
them  not  "  averse  to  fish." 

Pray  let  Mr.  Davis  see  them,  especially  the  large  one.  As  he 
promised  to  come,  and  fell  back,  I  desire  to  excite  his  regrets.  I 
hope  you  will  have  the  large  one  on  your  own  table. 

The  day  was  fine  —  not  another  hook  in  the  brook.  John 
Healey  as  a  judge  and  everything  else  exactly  right.  I  never,  on 
the  whole,  had  so  agreeable  a  day's  fishing,  tho'  the  result,  in 
pounds  or  numbers  is  not  great ;  nor  ever  expect  such  another. 

Please  preserve  this  letter ;  but  rehearse  not  these  particulars 
to  the  uninitiated. 

I  think  the  Limerick  not  the  best  hook.  Whether  it  pricks 
too  soon,  or  for  what  other  reason,  I  found,  or  thought  I  found, 
the  fish  more  likely  to  let  go  his  hold,  from  this,  than  from  the 
old-fashioned  hook.  Yrs  D.  WEBSTER 

If  they  hold  give  Callender  a  taste. 


HENRY   CLAY. 

To  Mr.  Nesmith.1 

DR  SIR,  —  Soon  after  Mr.  Clay  first  came  here,  his  interests 
seemed  to  revive ;  &  his  hopes  more  than  his  interests.  But  a 
decline  has  followed.  I  do  not  think  there  are  5.  men  in  Congress 
who  think  he  can  be  chosen.  For  the  first  time,  I  believe,  his 
personal  friends  have  mustered  courage  to  tell  him  the  truth. 
Thus  far  he  keeps  silent  under  it.  The  Tribune,  and  a  noisy  set 
hold  him  up,  still,  or  else  he  would  cease  to  be  spoken  of. 

Yrs  truly  DANL  WEBSTER. 


UNITED    STATES   SUPREME   COURT   PRACTICE. 

To  Mr.  Parsons.2 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  would  not  wish  to  do  any  th'ng,  either  unusual 
or  discourteous  towards  friends,  but  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  have 
declined  sundry  engagements,  recently  tendered,  for  cases  expected 

1  From  the  original  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

2  From  the  original,  in  the  Chamberlain  Collection,  Boston  Public  Library. 
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to  go  to  Washington.  My  reason  has  been,  a  general  uncertainty, 
how  long  I  might  continue  to  practice  in  the  Court  there,  which 
leads  me  only  to  be  concerned,  as  cases  may  arise,  or  my  services 
be  required,  at  the  time.  And,  in  this  view,  I  could  not  come  under 
engagement,  especially  in  so  important  a  cause  as  this,  for  a  com 
mon  retainer.  I  cannot  be  bound  to  be  at  Washington,  without 
some  inconvenience ;  &  therefore  I  ask  leave  to  return  your  letter 
&  check.  All  which  I  trust  you  will  consider  as  consistent  with 
the  truest  friendship  for  you,  &  all  due  respect  to  your  clients. 

Yrs  D.  WEBSTER. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  A  NEW   HAMPSHIRE   FRIEND. 
To  Capt.  Abr.  G-.  Stevens,  Franklin,  N.  H.1 

The  bearer  of  this  is  Thomas  Davis,  a  Lawyer,  who  studied  with 
me,  &  who  means  to  be  a  better  Lawyer  than  his  master.  Give 
him  a  lodg'g,  some  bread  &  milk,  &c.,  &  take  care  of  him.  Take 
your  waggon,  drive  him  up,  &  show  him  where  I  was  born.  If 
he  wishes,  go  with  him  to  the  top  of  Kearsarge  mountain.  Intro 
duce  him  to  Mr.  Kelley,  &  do  what  you  can  to  entertain  &  please 
him,  so  long  as  he  can  be  content  to  remain  among  you.  Give 
him  one  of  your  wife's  clean  beds,  &  a  little  bread  &  butter,  & 
he  will  do  well.  If  he  wishes  a  horse  &  waggon,  to  go  any  where, 
see  that  he  has  it.  I  am  coming  to  see  you  soon ;  but  must  first 
go  to  Exeter,  to  dispute  about  Col.  Bradbury  Cilley's  will.  I  have 
rec'd  your  letter ;  but  am  coming  so  soon  1  shall  not  answer  it. 

Show  Mr.  Davis  where  old  John  Bowen  killed  the  Indians,  at 
Indian  Brook,  below  Mr.  Bailey's,  &  where  the  Indians  killed  poor 
Mrs.  Call,  in  our  field.  Amen  !  DANL.  WEBSTER 


ON   A  LAW   CASE. 

*>  *fr-  -          -2  Monday. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  As  Genl.  Veazie  will  be  here,  I  presume,  today  or 
tomorrow  and  will  see  you,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  well  for 
you  to  say  to  him,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  letter  to  you,  I  have 
left  the  enclosed  paper  in  your  hands.  If  you  see  any  objection 
to  this,  do  not  do  it. 

1  From  the  original  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Ursula  P.  Stevens,  Concord,  N.  H. 

2  From  a  copy  owned  by  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  and  endorsed  by  him :  "  From 
Judge  Wm.  L.  Putnam."     It  bears  no  address. 
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Are  your  points  printed  ?  If  so,  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  a 
copy,  to  assist  me  in  preparation. 

We  have  a  good  cause  and  must  not  lose  it.  I  pray  you,  be  not 
afraid  of  taking  time,  or  being  tedious  in  the  opening.  The  Court 
is  numerous  ;  judges  are  but  men  ;  and  things  must  be  not  only 
stated  but  enforced  and  presented  in  different  lights. 

Yrs.  D.  W. 

Saturday  morning. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  You  will  need  rest  tomorrow.  Seek  it  at  my 
house  and  dine  on  salt  fish  at  3  o'clock,  with  two  or  three  friends. 

yrs.  truly  DANL.  WEBSTER. 


THE  BANK  OF  FRANCE. 

To  Franklin  Haven,  Boston.1 

DEAR  Sm,  —  There  is,  on  the  1st  page  of  the  paper  I  send  you, 
a  statement  of  the  condition,  operation  &c  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
which  I  think  you  will  like  to  look  at. 

The  Bank  of  France  is  a  most  admirably  conducted  Institution. 
I  did  not  see  a  man  in  Europe,  who,  I  thought,  had  a  clearer  head 
for  finance  and  Banking,  than  the  Gover  of  the  Bank,  Le  Comte 
D'Argout.  Yrs  D.  WEBSTER. 


ON  A   MISTAKE  IN  THE   INTELLIGENCER. 

To  Messrs.  G-ales  and  Section.2 

MY  DEAR  MESSRS.  G.  &  S.,  —  What  does  yr  Reporter  mean  by 
making  me  say,  yesterday  I  had  no  opposition  (for  "  inclination  ") 
to  address  the  Senate  ? 

I  do  not 3  declare,  that  between  the  chance  of  making  myself 
ridiculous,  &  the  chance  of  being  made  so  by  Reporters,  who  ap 
pear  to  me  perfectly  incapable  of  understanding  the  plainest  idea, 
it  is  with  terror  I  open  my  mouth !  I  know  well,  too,  that  subse 
quent  explanation  only  makes  it  more  awkward.  I  sd.  but  six 
words,  and  as  I  had  meaning  in  them,  I  took  care  to  say  them,  as 
I  thought,  so  that  I  could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood. 

Yrs,  in  a  good  deal  of  rage  agt.  the  Reporters,  but  with  a  great 
deal  of  love  to  you.  D.  WEBSTER 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Frank 
lin  Haven. 

2  From  the  original,  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  Lenox  Branch. 

8  Mr.  Webster's  meaning  would  seem  to  be  "I  do  declare,"  or  "I  do  not  deny." 
Possibly  the  word  "  not "  was  inserted  accidentally. 
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LAST  DAYS  AT  MARSHFIELD. 
To  R.  M.  Blatchford.1 

Sunday  2  oclock 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  —  There  must  have  been  a  violent  storm,  far  off 
in  the  ocean,  as  the  sea  has  been  breaking,  for  three  days,  on  our 
shores,  with  little  wind  here.  Yesterday  morning  the  sight  was 
awful,  at  Bluefish  Rock,  &  the  Brant  Rock,  &  the  mouth  of  the 
North  River.  I  think  a  furious  North  Eastern  Equinoctial  Gale 
must  have  encountered  the  current  of  the  Gulph  Stream,  &  that 
their  conflict  disturbed  the  whole  realm  of  Neptune  beneath  them. 
The  wind  here  has  been  N.  E.  but  not  violent,  till  last  night,  at 
midnight,  when  it  veered  to  the  South,  &  brought  us  a  warm  & 
copious  rain,  of  six  hours,  this  morning.  This  reassures  the  ver 
dure  of  Marshfield,  for  another  month.  I  hope  now  for  good 
weather,  &  a  warm  October ;  although  the  sea  may  require  some 
days  to  resume  its  composure.  We  look  to  hear  from  you,  &  to 
see  you,  soon.  The  Lapwing  is  fitting  for  sea ;  I  propose  to  sign 
her  shipping  articles  tomorrow.  When  you  come,  I  will  stay  here 
just  as  long  as  may  be  pleasant  to  you.  I  am  in  no  haste  for 
Franklin.  One  thing,  only,  I  insist  upon ;  that  is,  when  you  do 
come  bring  time  enough  with  you. 

Yrs  always  truly  DANL  WEBSTER 


CHRISTIANITY. 
To  the  Rev.  Kingston  Goddard? 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  In  thanking  you  for  a  beautiful  and  excellent 
sermon,  with  which  I  was  much  impressed,  it  occurred  to  me  to  sug 
gest  to  you,  perhaps  presumptuously,  that  motives  of  a  strong 
and  peculiar  character  might  be  addressed  to  the  third  and  last 
class  of  persons  described  by  your  text. 

"  Domestic  happiness,  that  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  escaped  our  fall," 

is  yet,  like  all  things  earthly,  transitory.     The  circle  of  family  love 
must  one  day  be  broken  up  by  death ;  but  if  its  members  are  led  to 

1  From  the  original,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  H.  Norcross.     "  Sept.  26,  1852 "  is  endorsed  in  another  hand.     Mr.  Webster's 
last  illness  began  in  September,  1852,  and  none  of  his  letters  at  that  time  mention 
a  return  to  Franklin.     The  schooner  "Lapwing"  was  fitted  up  and  given  to  him 
in  August,  1849,  by  Captain  Forbes  and  Samuel  Hall.    See  Private  Correspondence, 
Vol.  II.  p.  336. 

2  From  a  newspaper  clipping  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
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become  Christians,  it  will  be  joined  again,  and  united  to  the  great 
family  of  the  redeemed  and  blessed  in  another  world.  The  idea  is 
common,  but  judging  from  my  own  feelings,  and  what  we  see  of 
its  effects  on  others,  it  is  persuasive  and  touching. 

Undoubtedly,  an  amiable  man,  with  tender  sentiments  and 
affections,  is  liable  to  think  of  no  greater  felicity  than  is  afforded 
by  the  domestic  circle.  Do  you  remember  Dr.  Watts'  stanza, — 

"  The  fondness  of  a  creature's  love, 
How  strong  it  strikes  the  sense  ! 
Thither  our  warm  affections  move, 
Nor  can  we  call  them  thence." 

I  pray  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  excuse  this  apparent  abruptness  from 
a  stranger,  but  a  very  sincere  and  most  respectful  good  wisher. 

DANL.  WEBSTER. 
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Appleton,  Constance  Mar}*,  I.  559. 

Appleton,  Daniel  Webster,  I.  559. 

Appleton,  Julia  Francis,  I.  559. 

Appleton,  Julia  Webster,  record  of  birth 
of,  I.  549 ;  record  of  death  of,  558 ;  chil 
dren  of,  559. 

Appleton,  S.  A.,  death  of  wife  of  [Julia 
Webster],  I.  558. 

Apportionment  of  Representatives,  speech 
on  Bill  for,  II.  144;  ratio  of,  144. 

Appointments,  Examinations  for,  not  ex 
pedient,  II.  552. 

Argentine  affairs,  letter  to  J.  S.  Pendleton 
on,  II.  616;  letter  to  R.  C.  Schenck  on, 
617. 

Argentine  Confederation,  correspondence 
with,  II.  371 ;  618. 

Arguments,  Legal,  of  Mr.  Webster:  — 
Gilman  v.  Brown  et  o/.,  III.  249 ;  Harvey 
i?.  Richards,  254;  M'Culloch  v.  State  of 
Maryland,  261;  King  v.  Dedham  Bnnk, 
268;  Foster  et  al.  v.  Essex  Bank,  271; 
on  Validity  of  a  Vermont  Statute,  275 ; 
in  case  of  La  Jeune  Eugenie,  278 ;  in 
case  of  Marianna  Flora,  282 ;  on  Obstruc 
tions  to  Navigation,  286;  opinion  on 
charter  of  U.  S.  Bank,  288 ;  in  case  of 
Carver  v.  Jackson,  290 ;  in  case  of  Wil- 


cox  et  al.  v.  Executors  of  Plummer,  305 ; 
in  Cadiz  and  Lisbon  cases,  310 ;  on  title 
of  Duke  of  Alagon,  321;  in  case  of 
Charles  River  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge, 
322;  on  Title  to  Land  on  the  Mississippi, 
364;  on  behalf  of  Boston  &  Lowell  Rail 
road  Co.,  373;  in  Passenger  Tax  case, 
402;  in  Mathewson  v.  Clarke,  405; 
opinion  on  The  Florida  Claims,  410;  on 
claim  of  Union  Land  Company  against 
Mexico,  426;  Blockade  opinion,  431; 
instructions  regarding  Case  of  John 
Henderson,  432;  opinion  on  Erie  Canal 
act,  434;  in  Goodyear  Rubber  Case,  437. 

Arista,  President  of  Mexico,  II.  542,  543. 

Armaments,  Military,  must  not  be  fitted 
out  in  this  country,  II.  357. 

Army,  of  the  United  States,  ordered  to 
advance  to  the  Rio  Grande.  I.  352. 

Arpad,  of  Hungary,  dynasty  of,  I.  458; 
characteristics  of  princes  of,  459. 

Arson,  enormity  of  crime  of,  II.  102. 

Art,  neglect  of,  III.  577. 

Ashburton,  Lord,  allusion  to,  II.  375;  ne 
gotiations  with,  letter  to  Edward  Everett 
on,  IV.  375;  departure  of,  382. 

Ashburton  Treaty,  Remarks  on,  II.  291; 
editorial  on,  III.  156. 

Ashmun,  Hon.  George,  at  meeting  to  con 
sider  the  Relief  of  Ireland,  I.  342. 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  III.  290. 

Atheism,  found  in  the  lowest  and  in  the 
highest  orders  of  civilization,  I.  467. 

Athens  [Greece],  II.  495;  496;  499;  500; 
plain  of,  496 ;  struggle  of,  with  Sparta, 
compared  with  American  Revolution,  I. 
469;  liberty  of,  469. 

"Atlantic,"  steamboat,  loss  of,  IV.  467. 

"  Auckland,"  barque,  shipwrecked  Japa 
nese  mariners  rescued  by,  II.  428. 

Aukland,  Lord,  III.  81. 

Austria,  Mr.  Webster  addresses  in  behalf 
of  Hungary,  I.  455. 

Autobiographical  Notes,  I.  549. 

Autobiographical  papers  and  conversa 
tions,  I.  544. 

Autobiographical  Reminiscences,  I.  545. 

Autograph  album,  letter  concerning,  IV. 416. 

Autographs,  of  Washington,  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Webster,  II.  343. 

Avalos,  General,  allusion  to,  II.  540. 


Bahamas,  II.  373;  in  track  of  American 
coasting  trade,  380. 

Bake-well,  Benjamin,  letter  to,  extending 
thanks  for  publicly  expressed  approba 
tion,  IV.  259. 
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"Balance  of  Power,"  allusion  to,  I.  146. 

Baltimore,  speech  at,  I.  150;  dinner  by 
merchants  of,  given  to  Mr.  Webster,  150. 

Baltimore,  citizens  of,  letter  to,  declining 
public  dinner,  IV.  204  ;  258. 

Baltimore  American,  Passenger  Tax  Case 
published  in,  III.  403. 

Baltimore  Whig  Convention,  speech  at,  I. 
108. 

Bancroft,  George,  Minister  to  Great  Bri 
tain,  II.  339. 

Bangor,  Maine,  II.  604;  607. 

Bank,  Fiscal,  papers  on  proposed,  III.  123 ; 
126;  129;  note  to  President  Tyler  on 
bill  to  establish,  IV.  354;  letter  to  Mas 
sachusetts  senators  on,  354. 

Bank,  National,  speech  on  Bill  to  estab 
lish  a,  II.  70;  establishment  of  a,  not 
the  remedy  for  an  unsound  currency, 
72;  useful  only  as  revenue  agent,  73; 
Mr.  Webster  opposes  any,  not  a  specie 
bank,  74. 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  condition  of,  II.  72. 

Bank  of  United  States,  establishment  of, 
I.  93;  result  of  refusal  to  re-charter,  93, 
94;  Jackson's  veto  of,  94;  re-charter  of, 
necessary,  II.  182;  condition  of,  191; 
circulation  of,  193 ;  government  opposed 
to,  193;  charged  with  curtailment  of 
discounts,  195;  charges  against,  196; 
deposits  of,  196;  directors  of,  denounced, 
196;  charges  against,  refuted,  197;  Mr. 
Webster  favors  renewal  of  charter  of, 
203 ;  re-charter  of,  urged,  206 ;  proposed 
re-charter  of,  discussed,  209,  210;  re 
marks  in  Debate  on  Re-chartering,  213; 
attacked  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
216;  not  a  menace  to  liberty,  217;  218; 
indispensable  to  beneficial  administra 
tion  of  government,  219;  charter  of, 
renewed,  219;  first  chartered,  III.  101; 
of  1816,  102;  papers  on,  123;  President 
Tyler's  Veto  of  bill  for,  notes  for  edito 
rial  on,  135 ;  power  of  State  governments 
to  tax,  264 ;  legal  opinion  on  charter  of, 
288;  letter  to  Jeremiah  Mason  on,  IV. 
54;  Ohio  resolutions  on,  62,  note  ;  letters 
to  Nicholas  Biddle,  president,  on  matters 
concerning,  121;  122;  123;  140;  141; 
143;  144;  letter  to  president  and  direc 
tors  of,  requesting  information,  236; 
opening  of,  302;  letter  to  Hiram  Ketchum 
on,  344;  348;  351. 

Bankruptcy,  Mr.  Webster  reports  against 
uniform  system  of,  II.  77;  Speech  on 
Uniform  System  of,  77  ;  system  of, 
should  be  uniform,  104;  system  of,  nec 
essary,  142. 

Bankrupt  Law,  necessity  of  a  National, 
Remarks  on,  II.  103. 


Banks,  State,  suspension  of,  I.  94. 
Baring,  Sir  Francis,  III.  154  ;  155. 
Baring,  Sir  Thomas,  III.  154. 
Barlow,  S.  L.   W.,  bearer  of  despatch  to 

Minister  to  Mexico,  II.  513. 
Barnard,  Major,  of  U.  S.  Engineer  Corps, 

expulsion  of,  from  Tehuantepec,  II.  535, 

536. 

"Barthow  Affair  "  in  Egypt,  II.  457. 
Bartlett,  Representative  [New  Hampshire], 

Mr.   Webster's  witty  rejoinder   to,   II. 

82. 
Bates,   Senator  Isaac  C.,  Eulogy  on,  II. 

286. 

Bathurst,  Lord,  II.  629 ;  636. 
Bay  of  Chaleurs,  II.  394  ;  395  ;  634. 
Bay  of  Fundy,  II.   394;  395;  seizure  of 

American    fishing  vessel    "Coral"   in, 

556;  632;  633. 
Bell,   Samuel,   Mr.   Webster's   speech   at 

dinner  given  to,  I.  44. 
Bell,  P.  H.,  Governor  of  Texas,  Mr.  Web 
ster's  letters  to,  IV.  554,  558. 
Belmont,  August,  consul-general  of  Austria 

at  New  York,  II.  502. 
Benjamin,  J.  P.,  letter  of,  to  State  Depart 
ment  alluded  to,  II.  514. 
Bennington,   relics  of  battlefield   of,  IV. 

184. 

Bently,  Rev.  Mr.,  III.  25. 
Benton.  Thomas  H.,  Correspondence  with, 

IV.  102. 

Berkley,  Bishop,  allusion  to,  III.  497. 
Bible,   The,   Mr.    Webster's   love  for,    I. 

572. 
Bigelow,  Hon.  John  P.,  Mayor  of  Boston, 

speaker    at    Railroad    Jubilee,   Boston, 

Sept.  1851,  I.  442,  note,-  on  Rescue  of 

Shadrach,  II.  623. 
Bingham,     Mr.,     father-in-law    of    Lord 

Ashburton,  III.  155. 
Blatchford,    Mrs.     Caroline,     present    at 

death  of  Julia  Webster  Appleton,  I.  558. 
Blockade,   international   laws    governing, 

III.  311  ;  legal  opinion  on,  431. 
Bocanegra,  Mr.  de,  II.  389. 
Boislecomte,  Mr.,  letter  from,   alluded  to, 

11.411;  550. 
Bokee,  Mr.,  naval  officer  at  New  York, 

II.  574. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  quotation  from,  I.  465. 
Bolivia,  territory  of,  II.  618. 
Bonnet,  letter  on  a  lady's,  IV.  425. 
Book     Review:      "Extraordinary     Red 

Book,"  III.  3. 

Books,  American,  who  read  them,  I.  516. 
Boots  and  shoes,  tariff  on,  I.  294. 
Boston  Atlas,  slavery  discussions  in,  IV. 

542;  545;  546;   letter   to    Thomas  Cor- 

win,  condemning  attitude  of,  582. 
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Boston  Clay  Club,  speech  before,  I.  238. 

Boston  Common,  reception  to  Mr.  Webster 
on,  and  address,  I.  528-532. 

Boston,  revolutionary  history  of,  I.  486; 
character  of,  518;  growth  of,  518;  recep 
tion  at,  July,  1852,  following  Whig 
Presidential  Convention,  528;  at  recep 
tion,  528. 

Boston,  Speeches  at,  Faneuil  Hall,  Oct.  2, 
1820,  I.  5;  Faneuil  Hall,  April  20,  1827. 
23;  Dec.  17, 1832,  40;  Nov.  11, 1836,  63; 
Faneuil  Hall,  May  9,  1844,  203;  July  4, 
1844,238;  Sept.  19,  1844,  254;  Faneuil 
Hall,  Nov.  8,  1844,  301;  Faneuil  Hall, 
Nov.  7,  1845,  310;  Sept.  23,  1846,  327; 
Faneuil  Hall,  Nov.  6,  1846,  330;  April 
29, 1850,  386 ;  Revere  House,  Nov.  4, 1850, 
390;  Revere  House,  April  22,  1851,  405; 
Railroad  Jubilee,  Sept.  17,  1851,  442; 
Faneuil  Hall,  May  22,  1852,  510;  July  9, 
1852,  528. 

Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.  Company,  argu 
ment  on  behalf  of,  III.  373;  charter  of, 
when  granted,  374. 

Boston  Port  Bill,  allusion  to,  II.  154. 

Boundary  Maps,  editorial  on,  III.  168. 

Boundary.  See  Northeastern  Boundary 
and  Northwestern  Boundary. 

Boundary  of  Texas,  remarks  on,  II.  364  ; 
settlement  of,  III.  226. 

Bounties,  offered  for  enlistments,  1814,  II. 
18. 

Boutwell,  George  S.,  speaker  at  Railroad 
Jubilee,  Boston,  Sept.  1851,  I.  442,  note. 

Bowdoin,  Governor  James,  III.  18 ;  36 ; 
41. 

Bowdoin  Sq.,  Boston,  Speeches  at.  See 
Boston. 

Brazil,  trade  with,  I.  160;  territory  of,  II. 
618. 

Breakwater,  Delaware,  Remarks  on,  II. 
105. 

Breakwater,  Nantucket,  Remarks  on,  II. 
129. 

Breed's  Hill,  III.  18;  25;  28;  33. 

Bremen,  trade  with,  I.  165;  exports  of 
tobacco  to,  168;  wages  of  seamen  of, 
168. 

Bridge,  Canal,  III.  343. 

Bridge,  Charles  River,  v.  Warren  Bridge, 
argument  in  case  of,  III.  322. 

Bridge,  Hancock  Free,  III,  343. 

Bridge,  Right  of  State  legislature  to  build, 
III.  286;  Craigie's,  286;  Warren,  322; 
324  ;  325  ;  326  ;  327 ;  328  ;  329 ;  334 ;  337 ; 
338  ;  340;  344;  356;  357;  358;  West  Bos 
ton,  343;  349;  350. 

Briggs,  Gov.  George  N.,  re-election  of, 
favored,  I.  311 ;  opposed  by  Free-Soilers, 


Bristed,  Mr.,  book  of,  on  the  Resources  of 
America,  III.  77. 

British  Colonial  Trade  Bill,  speech  on,  II. 
119;  early  laws  concerning,  120;  in 
evitable  effect  of,  120. 

British  Officers,  medals  presented  to,  II.  430. 

British  Special  Mission,  III.  154. 

British  West  Indies,  letter  to  J.  Q.  Adams 
on,  IV.  217. 

Brooks,  Governor,  at  Bunker  Hill,  III.  43. 

Brougham,  Lord,  III.  173,  181. 

Brown,  George,  appointed  Commissioner 
of  the  U.  S.  to  Hawaiian  Islands,  II. 
433;  instructions  to,  434. 

Brown,  Hon.  James,  remarks  at  dinner 
given  to,  I.  35. 

Brownsville,  Texas,  incident  at,  II.  424. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  allusion  to,  I. 
503. 

Buchanan,  James,  Bill  of,  for  Relief  of  In 
solvent  Debtors,  II.  142,  note;  Secretary 
of  State,  communication  of,  454;  549; 
letter  to,  on  insolvents'  relief  bill,  IV. 
211. 

Buckingham,  Marquis  of,  III.  85. 

Buenos  Ayres,  II.  616;  617;  618;  III.  431; 
letter  to  Morris  Ketchum,  concerning 
consulship  at,  IV.  595. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  correction  regarding  speech 
at,  IV.  615. 

Bullard,  Rev.  Mr.,  on  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
III.  36;  37. 

Bulwer,  Sir  Henry  L.,  at  dinner  to  Mr. 
Webster,  at  Capon  Springs,  Va.,  I. 
429;  British  minister  at  Washington,  II. 
411. 

Bunker  Hill,  Battle  of,  and  General  Put 
nam,  III.  14;  contemporary  account  of 
battle  of,  34. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  letters  to  George 
Washington  Warren  concerning,  IV.  107 ; 
528. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  III.  85. 

Burke,  extract  from  speech  of,  on  Con 
ciliation  with  America,  II.  131;  on  Nan- 
tucket  whale  fisheries,  131. 


Cabinet,  of  Washington,  discussed,  I.  423, 

424;    of    President    Tyler,   resignations 

from,  III.  138;  232. 
Cabinet  positions,  remarks  on  nominations 

to,  II.  583. 
Cadiz,  seizure  of  U.  S.  vessels  entering 

harbor  of,   arguments  in  case    of,  III. 

310. 

Cadore,  Duke  of,  II.  6. 
Csesar,  allusion  to,  I.  476. 
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Calhoun,  John  C.,  favors  Texan  annexation 
to  promote  slavery,  I.  286;  opinion  of, 
as  to  cause  of  Mexican  War,  351;  resolu 
tions  of, discussed  by  Mr.  Webster,  II.  149; 
speech  on  Resolutions  of,  166 ;  Remarks 
in  Opposition  to  Incendiary  Bill  of,  239 ; 
bill  of,  to  prohibit  circulation  of  anti- 
slavery  literature  through  the  mails,  239; 
amendment  offered  by,  to  Public  Land 
Bill,  246,  note;  reply  to,  on  Treasury 
Note  Bill,  251;  debate  of,  with  Mr. 
Webster  on  government  of  new  Terri 
tories,  323;  contention  of,  that  the  Con 
stitution  extends  to  the  Territories,  326, 
327,328;  contention  of,  that  Territories  are 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  334;  letter 
to  Franklin  Haven  regarding,  IV.  427; 
letter  to  J.  P.  Healey  on  death  of,  537 ; 
to  Fletcher  Webster  on  funeral  of, 
538. 

Calico  printing,  danger  to,  by  tariff  pro 
posed  by  Clay,  II.  163. 
California,  admission  of,  constitutional,  I. 
399 ;  settled  as  a  free  State,  415 ;  annex 
ation  of,  disapproved  by  Mr.  Webster, 
415;  remarks  on  government  of,  II.  317; 
bill  to  establish  government  in,  318; 
Mr.  Webster's  opposition  to  annexation 
of,  319  ;  military  government  for,  recom 
mended,  320;  admission  of,  speech  on, 
348;  line  of  steamers  from,  to  China 
proposed,  427;  Indian  depredations  in, 
444;  611;  letter  to  Edward  Everett 
touching  cession  of,  IV.  393;  admission 
of,  532,  533;  free  trade  ideas  of,  540; 
letter  to  R.  C.  Winthrop  on  admission 
of,  651. 

Call,  Mrs.,  murder  of,  by  Indians,  IV.  525. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  original  name  of,  III.  87. 
"  Campeadora,"  British  schooner,  seizure 

of,  II.  567. 

Canada,    acquisition    of,  II.    20;    26;  in 
vasion    of,   should    be    abandoned,   33; 
line    between     New    Brunswick    and, 
397. 
Canal    and    Railroad   Company  Petition, 

South  Carolina,  speech  on,  II.  137. 
Canal,  Nicaragua,  II.  468,  469  ;  Nicaragua 
claims  jurisdiction  over  proposed  line 
of,  470;  proposed  line  of,  470;  concern 
ing  land  grants,  475:  practicability  of, 
481 ;  agreement  with  Nicaragua  concern 
ing,  484. 

Canal,      Trans-isthmian,      between     Port 
Escoces  and  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  pro 
posed  survey  for,  II.  481. 
Canning,  George,  III.  178. 
Canning,  Stratford,  British  commissioner 
in  Slave  Trade  agreement  with   U.  S., 
III.     174  ;     letter     from,     introducing 
VOL.  IV.  —  44 


J.     Evelyn     Denison    and    Hon.    Mr. 
Stanley,  IV.  Ill,  note. 
Canton,   Md.,   Whig  ratification   meeting 

at,  I.  196. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  III.  75. 
Cape  Ray,  II.  558;  631;  633. 
Capital  and  Labor  have  a  common  interest, 

I.  74,  75. 

Capitol,  burning  of,  alluded  to,  II.  52. 
Capon  Springs,  Va.,  speech  at,  I.  429. 
Carey,  Mathew,  letter  to,  on  Nullification, 

IV.  230. 

Caribbean  Sea,  allusion  to,  II.  470. 
"Caroline,"  Steamboat,  capture  and  de 
struction  of,  II.  369. 
Carondelet,   Baron  de,   Governor-General 

of  Louisiana,  III.  364  ;  365. 
Carrington,  Edward  &  Co.,  III.  405;  ship 
ping  account  of,  406. 
Carvajal,  allusion  to,  II.  540. 
Carver  v.  Jackson,  argument  in  case  of 

III.  290. 

Cass,  Gen.  Lewis,  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States,  I.  366  ;  not  to  be 
trusted  with  management  of  foreign 
relations,  372  ;  characterization  of,  IV. 
120. 
Catholic  Emancipation,  Mr.  Webster 

favors,  IV.  112. 
Catholics,  offices  of  honor  and  trust  open 

to,  in  U.  S.,  II.  426. 
Caustic,  Christopher,  "Terrible  Tractora- 

tion  "  of,  III.  532. 

Central  America,  British  protection  to,  II. 
450;    letter  of  Mr.    Webster  to   Senor 
Ignacio   Gomez,   relating  to  Republics 
of,  466  ;  peace  in,  desired,  467. 
Cessions,  Mexican,  Mr.  Webster's  opposi 
tion  to,  II.  319. 
Cession  of  Public  Lands,  Remarks  on  Bill 

for,  II.  246. 

Chaleurs,  Bay  of,  II.  394;  395;  634. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  compliments  Mr. 

Webster,  I.  143. 
Chaplin,  Rev.  Mr.,  on  battle  of  Bunker 

Hill,  III.  36;  37. 
Charleston  [S.  C.]  and  Hamburg  [Ga.], 

railroad  between,  II.  137. 
Charlestown  Bridge,  III.  93. 
Chatham,  Lord,  comment  of,  on  proceed 
ings  of    first  Continental   Congress,   I. 
490;  III.  229. 

Chaucer,  work  of,  characterized,  I.  481. 
Cherokee  treaty,  letter  to  Hiram  Ketchum 

on,  IV.  297. 
Chester,  Captain,  at  Bunker  Hill,  III.  29  ; 

31. 
Cheves,  Langdon,  American  commissioner 

on  British  war  claims,  III.  423. 
Chihuahua,  allusion  to,  II.  445;  446. 
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Child,  Linus,  chairman  of  railroad  com 
mittee  of  Massachusetts  legislature,  III. 
373. 

Children,  of  Daniel  Webster,  record  of 
births  of,  I.  549;  558. 

Childs,  Hon.  Timothy,  introduces  Mr. 
Webster,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  I.  88. 

Chili,  impressment  of  sailors  by,  II.  431. 

China,  line  of  steamers  to,  proposed,  II. 
427;  expense  of  Mission  to,  IV.  392; 
mission  to,  398:  401;  letter  to  Fletcher 
Webster,  on  arrears  of  Mission  to,  432. 

Chincha  Islands,  title  of  Peru  in,  II.  562. 

Choate,  Rufus,  extract  from  eulogy  by, 
of  Daniel  Webster,  III.  9 ;  402. 

Chouteau,  Pierre,  deed  from  Glamorgan 
to,  III.  366. 

Christianity,  Mr.  Webster  discourses  on, 
I.  584;  Evidences  of,  Mr.  Webster's 
proposed  work  on,  III.  240. 

City  Hall  [New  York],  Remarks  at,  Feb. 
1852,  I.  498. 

Civil  List,  British  comments  on,  HI.  5. 

Glamorgan,  James,  grant  to,  in  Louisiana 
country,  III.  364;  opinion  on.  366. 

Clark,  Hobart,  III.  373. 

Clark,  Captain,  at  Bunker  Hill,  III.  29  ;  31. 

Classes,  Social,  Mr.  Webster's  interest  in 
all,  II.  214. 

Classification  and  Compensation  of  Clerks, 
report  of  Mr.  Webster  on,  II.  552. 

Clay  Festival  Association,  Mr.  Webster 
invited  to  join,  IV.  652. 

Clay,  Henry,  complimentary  allusion  to, 
I.  79 ;  speech  on  nomination  of,  196 ; 
addresses  in  favor  of  election  of,  196, 
203,  212,  216,  238,  243,  252,  254,  270,  276; 
speech  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  favor  of,  203 ; 
pledged  against  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
258;  memorandum  of  interview  of, 
with  Mr.  Webster,  562;  Mr.  Webster's 
opinion  of,  563;  modification  of  tariff 
proposed  by,  speech  on,  II.  156;  modifi 
cation  of  tariff  opposed,  160  ;  tariff  bill 
of,  a  concession  to  monopolists,  162 ; 
urged  to  enter  the  Senate,  IV.  213 ;  his 
Compromise  Bill,  228,  390;  his  presi 
dential  prospects,  388. 

Clerks,  classification  and  compensation  of, 
report  of  Mr.  Webster  on,  II.  552. 

Clerkship  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Hills- 
borough  Co.,  N.  H.,  offered  and  declined, 
I.  545;  letter  to  Timothy  Farrar,  IV.  669. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  suggested  as  Presiden 
tial  possibility,  IV.  77 ;  is  offered  Eng 
lish  mission,  101. 

Coal,  abundant  supply  of,  in  Japan,  II.  428. 

Coasting  trade,  diminished  by  a  high 
tariff,  I.  15;  of  England  and  of  the 
United  States,  II.  340. 


Coatzacoalcos  River,  clearance  of  schooner 
from  New  Orleans  to,  refused  by  Mexi 
can  consul,  II.  514;  no  port  of  entrv  on, 
515. 

Coffee,  from  Brazil,  free,  I.  161. 

Coke,  Lord,  allusion  to,  III.  561. 

Collection  of  Revenue,  speech  on  Bill  for, 

II.  152;  speech  on,  256. 

Collins,  Richard,  claim  of,  to  rubber  dis 
covery,  III.  454. 

Colonial  Trade  Bill,  British,  speech  on,  II. 
119 ;  inevitable  effect  of,  120. 

Colonial  Trade,  British,  early  laws  concern 
ing,  II.  120. 

Colonial  Union,  for  a  specific  purpose  only, 

I.  395. 

Commerce,  not  the  creature  of  congres 
sional  legislation,  I.  11,12;  of  the  United 
States,  importance  of,  170;  domestic, 
preserved  by  the  Constitution,  426; 
should  be  reciprocal,  II.  125;  American, 
excluded  from  British  colonial  ports, 
126;  must  not  be  carried  on  exclusively 
in  foreign  ships,  127;  protection  of,  III. 
587;  foreign  and  domestic,  IV.  335. 

Commercial  intercourse,  power  of,  I.  145 ; 
how  affected,  154;  bill  to  regulate,  II. 
119,  note. 

Commercial  interests,  importance  of,  1. 152. 

Commercial  reform  necessary,  I.  230. 

Commercial  relations,  importance  of,  I. 
185,  186. 

Commercial  Treaties,  Remarks  on,  I.  306. 

Commission,  ix>  mark  Northeastern  Boun 
dary,  II.  602;  duties  of,  602-606. 

Common  schools,  Remarks  on,  I.  104; 
should  be  advanced,  105. 

Compromise  Bill  (1833),  Notes  of  speech 
on*  II.  584. 

Compromise  Bill  (1850),  IV.  548;  549; 
553  ;  556. 

Compromise  Measures,   of  31st  Congress, 

III.  231,  note;  letter  to  G.  A.  Tavenner 
on,  IV.  652. 

Compromise,  with  captors  in  case  of  seiz 
ure,  III.  312. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  speech  at  Bell  dinner  in, 
1.44. 

Confession  of  Faith,  Mr.  Webster's,  IV.  9. 

Congress,  war-making  power  rests   with, 

II.  440;     twenty-fourth,     editorial     in 
National    Intelligencer    on    Results    of 
session  of,  III.   114;   thirty -first,  edito 
rial  on  measures  pending  before,   228; 
power  of,  to  incorporate  a  bank,  261;  IV. 
62;  fourteenth,  letter  regarding  it,  216. 

Congress,  matters  in,  IV.  15;  25;  30. 
Congressional  Debates,  publication  of,  IV. 

582. 
Connecticut  River,  II.  394. 
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Conscription,  proposed  to  Congress,  II. 
61;  opposed,  61 ;  contrary  to  provisions 
of  Constitution,  03;  right  of  Congress  to 
order,  questionable,  64;  personal  effect  of, 
65 ;  nation  not  in  temper  to  submit  to,  68. 

Conscription  Bill,  speech  on,  II.  55;  un 
constitutional,  55 ;  classification  of  militia 
not  connected  with  any  power  which 
Constitution  has  bestowed  on  Congress, 

II.  56. 

Constantinople,  II.  499. 
Constitution,   The,   Webster  eulogizes,   I. 

54;  offers  toast  to,  60;  lauded,  82;  must 
be  supported,  86;  and  Slavery,  246;  the 
protecting  power  over  all,  339;  "the 
rallying  point  of  all  true  Whigs,"  340, 
341;  "the  chart  of  the  country,"  365; 
to  be  administered  by  the  judicatures  of 
the  country,  370;  Mr.  Webster's  destiny 
to  uphold,  399  ;  directs  return  of  escaped 
slaves,  414;  reply  to  phrase  "born  of 
hell,"  420;  gradual  formation  of,  425; 
adoption  of,  formed  a  nation,  427  ;  pre 
servation  of,  enjoined,  437 ;  provides  for 
return  of  fugitive  slaves,  438 ;  discussion 
of  convention  which  framed,  491;  pre 
servation  of,  only  accomplished  by  union, 
494;  Massachusetts'  ratification  of,  536; 
vote  of  father  of  Daniel  Webster  for 
adoption  of,  552,  553;  in  matters  of  trea 
son,  II.  12 ;  owes  its  existence  to  com 
merce,  32;  ratified  by  the  people,  not  by 
States  as  sovereign  communities,  168; 
not  a  compact  between  States,  167 ;  169 ; 
not  a  league,  170,  171;  authorizes  Con 
gress  to  call  out  militia  of  States,  302; 
cannot  be  extended  by  law  to  the  Terri 
tories,  324,325;  does  not  extend  to  the 
Territories,  326 ;  relation  of,  to  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  329 ;  is  granted 
power  over  Territories,  331;  on  Slavery, 

III.  61;  to  be  maintained,  106;  homage 
of   Mr.  Webster  to,  110;  not  designed 
to  uphold  slavery,   207;   provision  of, 
concerning    militia,    222;    founded    on 
idea  of  division    of   power,   232;    Mr. 
Webster's  contemplated  work  on  his 
tory  of,   238;    Mr.    Webster's   contem 
plated  history  of,  outline  of,  241;  the 
paramount  law  of  the  land,   269;   pro 
vision    of,    for    promotion    of    science, 
438;   primary  considerations  for  form 
ing,  588. 

"  Constitution,"  Frigate,  present  of  a  cane 

made  from  timbers  of,  IV.  659. 
"Constitutional  Compact,"   Mr.  Webster 

disclaims  having  employed  phrase,  II. 

166. 
Consul,  Haytian,  at  Boston,  not  received 

by  U.  S.  government,  II.  414,  415. 


Contention,  Mr.  Webster  disclaims  desire 

for,  II.  133. 

Continental  Congress,  first  assembling  of, 
I.  484 ;  proceedings  of  first,  488 ;  pledge 
of  Americans  to  uphold  acts  of,  489 ; 
comment  of  Lord  Chatham  on  proceed 
ings  of  first,  490. 

Continental  System,  French,  American 
restrictive  system  modelled  after,  II. 
36;  followed  by  American  embargo  of 
1807,  37. 

Contingent  Fund,  denial  of  unlawful  use 
of,  III.  215. 

Contoy  prisoners,  allusion  to,  II.  416. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  Remarks  in  com 
memoration  of,  I.  501. 

Copp's  Hill,  Boston,  III.  28. 

"Coral,"  American  fishing  vessel,  seized 
by  British  cutter  "Netley,"  II.  556. 

Corn,  Indian,  British,  duty  on,  I.  157 ; 
production  of,  157. 

Costa  Rica,  letter  of  Mr.  Webster  to 
Minister  of,  at  Washington,  II.  467; 
dispute  of,  with  Nicaragua,  4G9;  dis 
puted  boundaries  of,  470;  U.  S.  offers 
its  good  offices  in  boundary  dispute  of, 
with  Nicaragua,  476;  basis  of  Convention 
for  settlement  of  boundary  dispute  of, 
with  Nicaragua,  482;  agreement  with, 
concerning  ship  canal,  484. 

Cotton,  fall  in  price  of,  II.  184,  185. 

Cotton  cloth,  tariff  on,  I.  20 ;  293. 

Coup  d'etat,  of  Napoleon  III.,  letter  to 
Minister  to  France  on,  II.  620. 

Court,  Circuit,  jurisdiction  of,  III.  235. 

Courts,  reorganization  of,  IV.  37. 

Court,  Supreme,  decisions  of,  in  regard  to 
political  status  of  Territories,  II.  328; 
jurisdiction  of,  III.  235. 

Crampton,  British  Minister  at  Washington, 
agrees  on  basis  of  settlement  of  boundary 
dispute  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica,  II.  477,  478;  617;  636;  637. 

Credit,  American,  letter  to  Nicholas 
Biddle  on,  IV.  331. 

Credit,  Public,  importance  of,  1. 192;  why 
prostrated,  II.  49;  50;  how  to  be  re 
stored,  49 ;  low  state  of,  60 ;  to  be  used, 
254. 

Creditor  and  Debtor,  Law  of,  review  of 
paper  on,  in  London  Quarterly,  III.  74. 

Credit  system  defended,  I.  97. 

Creek  Indians,  Remarks  on  President's 
Message  relative  to,  II.  107;  treaty  con 
cerning  Georgia  lands  with,  107,  note. 

Creek  Lands,  discussion  with  Georgia 
over,  II.  109,  110;  point  at  issue  stated 
by  Mr.  Webster,  114:  contention  of 
Georgia  concerning,  114;  contention  of 
United  States  concerning,  115. 
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''Creole,"  Brig,  Case  of,  II.  373;  corre 
spondence  concerning,  373 ;  uprising  of 
slaves  on,  373 ;  letter  to  Judge  Story  on 
case  of,  IV.  363;  letter  to  Lewis  Cass, 
Minister  to  Spain,  on,  370;  letter  to 
Edward  Everett  on,  373. 

Crimes  against  the  United  States,  Punish 
ment  of,  II.  101. 

Crittenden,  John  J.,  appointed  by  Presi 
dent  Adams  to  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  II. 
581;  appointment  of,  speech  on,  581; 
confirmation  of  appointment  of,  opposed, 
582. 

Cuba,  acquisition  of,  opposed  by  Mr. 
Webster,  I.  413,  note;  resolution  for 
acquisition  of,  submitted  by  Mr.  Levy, 
of  Florida,  413 ;  inquiry  as  to  filibuster 
ing  expedition  against,  II.  353;  should 
not  be  surrendered  to  any  European 
power,  354 ;  naval  armament  ordered  to, 
354,  355;  military  expedition  against, 
355;  Lopez  Expedition  against,  Mr. 
Webster  on,  416;  supposed  designs 
against,  420;  pardon  of  Americans  en 
gaged  in  invasion  of,  422 ;  letter  of  Mr. 
Webster  to  Consul  at  Havana  regarding 
American  policy,  460;  critical  condition 
of,  460,  461 ;  Great  Britain  resolved  upon 
ruin  of,  461;  forcible  emancipation  of 
slaves  in,  anticipated,  461;  Black  Re 
public  in,  planned,  462;  Spanish  popu 
lation  prefer  U.  S.  domination  to  that 
of  England,  463 ;  the  United  States  op 
posed  to  British  occupation  of,  463 ;  let 
ter  of  Mr.  Webster  to  Count  de  Sartiges 
concerning  affairs  in,  464 ;  Lopez  expe 
dition  to,  IV.  539. 

Cumberland  Road,  Speech  on  Bill  for 
Continuation  of,  II.  92;  concern  of 
Government  in,  93 ;  of  great  importance 
to  West,  95,  96;  expenditures  on,  130. 

Curcier,  Andrew,  claim  of  heirs  of,  II.  445. 

Currency,  Webster  discusses,  I.  52;  de 
rangement  of,  a  cause  of  distress,  83 ;  a 
stable,  needed,  84;  gold  and  silver  the 
only  legal,  86  ;  results  of  depreciation  of, 
87 ;  country  suffering  from  derangement 
of,  90;  remedy  for  such  derangement, 
91 ;  power  to  regulate,  rests  in  Congress, 
91 ;  99 ;  contraction  of,  disastrous  result 
of,  predicted,  96 ;  exclusive  gold  and 
silver,  impracticable,  98;  irredeemable 
paper,  impracticable,  98;  guardianship 
of,  a  national  duty,  223;  paper,  issued  in 
States,  II.  70;  legal,  of  United  States,  70; 
of  United  States  guarded  with  great  care, 
70;  paper,  banishes  specie,  71;  a  vitiated, 
72;  paper,  no  remedy  for  depreciation 
of,  72;  irregular,  produces  variation  in 
duties,  74;  measures  for  relief  of,  203; 


circulation  of,  207;  measures  proposed 
for  relief  of,  211;  President  Madison's 
remarks  on,  259;  deplorable  state  of,  in 
1815,  262;  President  Madison's  message 
on,  262;  legal,  only  gold  and  silver,  266; 
memorandum  on,  III.  100;  resolutions 
on,  103,  note ;  to  guard  against  specula 
tion  in,  106;  discussion  of,  IV.  130;  letter 
to  Gen.  John  Wilson  on,  361. 

Curtis,  Benjamin  R.,  speaks  at  meeting  in 
Bowdoin  Sq.,  Boston,  I.  386;  letter  in 
troducing,  IV.  494;  suggested  by  Mr. 
Webster  for  United  States  Supreme 
Bench,  626. 

Curtis,  George  Ticknor,  remarks  of,  on 
Webster's  Faneuil  Hall  tariff  speech,  I. 
21,  22,  note;  resolutions  by,  330;  of 
Boston  reception  committee,  528. 

Customs  Union,  Remarks  on,  I.  306. 

Cypress  Lake,  II.  613. 


D 


Dabelstein,  Mr.,  Mexican  consul  at  New 
Orleans,  refuses  clearance  of  U.  S. 
schooner  to  Coatzacoalcos  river,  II.  515. 

Dairy  products,  tariff  on,  I.  294. 

Dallas,  George  M.,  presides  at  a  meeting 
to  consider  The  Relief  of  Ireland,  I.  342. 

Danish  Claims,  letter  to  H.  W.  Kinsman 
on,  IV.  225;  226;  227. 

Dartmouth  College,  speeches  at,  I.  31 ; 
peroration  to  argument  before  the  LTnited 
States  Supreme  Court,  III.  9 ;  suggestion 
of  James  Kent  for  presidency  of,  IV.  66. 

Dartmouth  College  case,  letter  to  Jeremiah 
Mason  on,  IV.  39 ;  to  William  Sullivan 
on,  40 ;  letters  to  Jacob  McGaw  and  Dr. 
Cyrus  Perkins  on,  42 ;  letters  to  Jeremiah 
Smith  and  Jeremiah  Mason  on,  43;  let 
ter  to  Jeremiah  Mason,  on,  44;  letter  to 
Jeremiah  Smith  on,  45;  letter  to  Joseph 
Story  on,  46;  letter  to  Joseph  Hopkin- 
son  on,  46 ;  letters  to  Jeremiah  Mason 
on,  47;  48;  49. 

Dartmouth  Gazette,  articles  in,  IV.  3. 

Darwin,  Erasmus,  allusion  to,  III.  534. 

Day,  Horace  H.,  case  of  Goodyear  against, 
III.  437. 

Dearborn,  Major-General  H.,  on  Bunker 
Hill  and  Putnam,  III.  14 ;  at  Bunker  Hill, 
16,  17;  22;  25:  32;  36. 

Debtors,  Insolvent,  Speech  on  Bill  for 
Relief  of,  II.  139. 

Debtors,  Public,  of  less  injury  to  public 

than  public  officials,  II.  140. 
Decrees,  French,    Resolutions   on,   II.   3; 
Speech  on  President's  Message  relative 
to,  8 ;  letter  on  resolutions  on,  IV.  27, 
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Dedham,  Mass.,  Remarks  at,  I.  381. 

Defalcations,  in  Van  Buren's  administra 
tion,  I.  137,  138. 

De  Foe,  quotations  from  "Robinson  Cru 
soe,"  of,  I.  480. 

De  la  Rosa,  Mr.,  allusion  to  letter  from, 
IF.  445;  copies  of  letters  to,  asked  for  by 
House  of  Representatives,  453. 

Delassus,  Charles  Dehault,  Spanish  Lieu 
tenant  Governor  of  New  Madrid,  III. 
364,  365. 

Department  of  State,  letter  of  French 
Minister  to,  disappears  from,  II.  14. 

Departments,  powers  of,  II.  362. 

Deposits,  Removal  of,  I.  84,  85 ;  Remarks 
on  New  York  Memorial  on,  II.  177; 
public  distress  caused  by,  178;  speech  on, 
180;  authorized  by  law,  182;  speech 
on  North  Carolina  resolutions  concerning, 
189;  speech  on  Massachusetts  resolutions 
on,  203;  deplored  by  Massachusetts,  203. 

De  Pidal,  Marquis,  allusion  to,  II.  417. 

Depredations,  Indian,  in  Mexico,  letter  to 
Minister  Letcher  on  claims  caused  by, 
II.  443. 

Derrick,  Mr.,  messenger  to  convey  ratifica 
tion  of  treaty  of  Washington  to  London, 
II.  405. 

Deserters,  from  enemy,  bounty  to,  II.  66. 

De  Turgot,  M.,  French  Minister  at  Wash 
ington,  II.  464. 

"Devastation,"  British  steam  frigate, 
watching  American  fishing  fleet,  II.  557. 

Devens,  Charles,  on  execution  of  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  IV.  576. 

Devoe,  Captain,  of  Dutch  frigate,  "  Prince 
of  Orange,"  reception  to,  I.  509. 

Dickens,  Charles,  Mr.  Webster  meets,  IV. 
308. 

Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Lecture 
before  Society  for  the,  I.  63. 

Dillon,  M.,  proceedings  of,  at  Hawaiian 
Islands,  II.  43G. 

Diomatari,  U.  S.  consul  at  Athens,  II. 
496,  497. 

Diplomatic  Papers,  II.  367. 

Direct  tax  disapproved,  I.  139  ;  speech  on 
increase  of,  II.  47. 

Distress,  Public,  caused  by  Removal  of 
Deposits,  II.  178,  179. 

District  of  Columbia,  Abolition  of  Slavery 
in,  Remarks  on,  II.  244. 

Disunion,  spirit  of,  deprecated,  I.  449. 

Divorce,  among  the  early  Romans,  Mr. 
Webster's  comment  on,  I.  566. 

Draper,  Mr.,  I.  559. 

Drum,  The  Bennington,  IV.  184. 

Du  Loup  River,  II.  397. 

Duncan,  Captain,  conduct  of,  at  Falkland 
Islands,  II.  371. 


Dunning,  John,  III.  154. 

Dunster,  Rev.  Henry,  first  president  of 
Harvard  College,  HI.  87. 

Dupin,  M.,  III.  173;  182. 

Dutch,  The,  eulogy  of,  I.  509. 

Duties  on  Imports,  increase  of,  inexpedient, 
I.  7  ;  laying  of,  rests  with  Congress; 
155;  uniform,  necessity  of,  426;  double, 
a  mere  financial  measure,  II.  43;  dis 
criminating,  repealed  by  Colonial  Trade 
Bill,  123;  to  be  paid  in  coin,  259;  paid 
by  merchants'  checks,  268;  ad  valorem, 
universal  system  of,  not  desirable,  308, 
309 ;  ad  valorem,  Boston  merchants, 
memorialize  against,  310;  ad  valorem, 
principle  of,  utter  folly,  313. 

Duties,  of  Neutrality,  Remarks  on,  II.  353. 

Duties  of  the  Whig  Party,  III.  213. 

Duvall,  Justice,  of  U.  S*.  Supreme  Court, 
III.  9. 


E 


Eastburn,  Bishop,  officiates  at  funeral  of 
Julia  Webster  Appleton,  I.  558. 

Eastern  Europe,  an  arctic  zone  of  political 
life,  I.  457. 

Eastman,  Major  Roger,  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Webster,  IV.  663. 

Education,  high  utility  of,  I.  32;  necessity 
of,  102;  technical,  advocated,  104,  105; 
remarks  on,  106;  in  Massachusetts, 
early  provision  for,  325  ;  public,  remarks 
on,  II.  232;  female,  III.  500;  of  the 
j-oung,  IV.  630. 

Egypt,  allusion  to,  I.  475 ;  negotiations 
with  government  of,  II.  457. 

Egyptians,  science  of,  Mr.  Webster's  com 
ments  on,  I.  569. 

Eldon,  Lord,  HI.  81;  251. 

Election  Campaign  Contributions,  letter  to 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on,  II.  608. 

Elms  Farm,  letter  to  R.  M.  Blatchford 
from,  IV.  574;  letters  to  John  Taylor,  on 
management  of,  597;  598;  599;  letter  to 
John  Taylor  on  spring  sowing  at,  655  ; 
letter  to  Mrs.  Louisa  Cheney,  675. 

Emancipation,  discussed  by  Virginia  con 
vention,  I.  411 ;  gradual,  favored,  412. 

Embargo,  Repeal  of,  remarks  on,  II.  35 ; 
constitutionality  of,  III.  504;  causes  of, 
567;  operations  of,  568;  effects  of,  5T1; 
573. 

Embargo  Laws,  Considerations  on,  III. 
564. 

Emery,  Noah,  letter  to,  IV.  13. 

Encouragement  of  Enlistments,  remarks 
on,  II.  18. 
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England,  trade  with,  I.  161;  political  free 
dom  in,  261;  political  institutions  of, 
studied  by  Mr.  Webster,  I.  565  ;  contem 
plated  visit  to,  IV.  306;  impressions  of, 
307  ;  cattle  of,  308;  letter  to  J.  P.  Healey 
from,  309 ;  letter  to  J.  J.  Crittenden,  312; 
agriculture  in,  314. 

English  Mission,  The,  editorial  on,  in  Na 
tional  Intelligencer,  III.  134;  Mr.  King's 
resignation,  IV.  128. 

Enlistments,  Encouragement  of,  II.  18. 

Ennius,  allusion  to,  I.  476. 

Erie  Canal  act,  opinion  on,  III.  434. 

Europe,  Eastern,  an  arctic  zone  of  politi 
cal  life,  I.  457. 

Everett,  Alexander,  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Holland,  III.  182. 

Everett,  Edward,  Mr.  Webster's  remarks 
at  inauguration  of,  as  president  of  Har 
vard  College,  I,  325 ;  his  Plymouth  and 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  orations  praised,  IV.  93. 

Ewing,  Hon.  Thomas,  concurs  with  Mr. 
Webster  in  opinion  on  Clamorgau  grant, 
III.  372. 

Exchange,  between  the  United  States  and 
England,  I.  225. 

Exchequer,  draft  of  a  Message  on,  III.  144 ; 
proposed  establishment  of  board  of,  144  ; 
bill  to  establish  an,  148;  editorial  in 
The  Madisoriian  on,  162. 

Executive  power,  danger  of  increase  of,  I. 
231;  authority  of,  should  not  be  in 
creased,  370. 

Executors,  of  persons  dying  abroad,  III. 
256. 

Expenditures,  public,  increase  of,  I.  120, 
121. 

u  Express,"  English  brig-of-war,  attacks 
Steamer  "Prometheus,"  II.  449. 

Expunging  Resolution,  Remarks  on,  II. 
234 ;  Mr.  Benton's,  text  of,  234. 

"Extraordinary  Red  Book,"  review  of, 
III.  3. 


Fairfield  [Governor  of  Maine],  If.  597; 
600;  Jared  Sparks  is  sent  on  confiden 
tial  mission  to,  IV.  371. 

Faith,  Confession  of,  IV.  9. 

Falkland  Islands,  correspondence  relative 
to,  II.  371;  conduct  of  Captain  Duncan 
at,  371 ;  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Lexington 
at,  371;  British  claim  in,  371;  case  of, 
quoted,  566. 

Fall  of  prices,  cause  of,  II.  185. 

Falmouth,  Mass.,  visit  to,  IV.  184. 

Faneuil  Hall,  speech  on  the  Tariff,  at,  I.  5; 
speech  at,  in  support  of  President  J.  Q. 


Adams,  23;  speech  on  Nullification  at, 
40;  speech  at,  following  defeat  of  Clay, 
301;  speech  at,  November,  1846,  330; 
address  in,  May,  1852,  510;  use  of, 
denied  Mr.  Webster,  I.  522,  note;  con 
vention  at,  on  Texan  annexation,  III. 
192;  invitation  to  speak  in,  declined  by 
Mr.  Webster,  IV.  609;  action  of  the 
Boston  Aldermen  in  refusing  use  of, 
616;  reopening  of,  to  Mr.  Webster,  646. 

"Fanny,"  steamer,  suspected  of  filibus 
tering,  II.  421. 

Farewell  Address  [Washington's],  Re 
marks  on  purchase  of  Manuscript  of,  II. 
342. 

Fanning,  anecdote  by  Mr.  Webster,  con 
cerning  early  experience  in,  I.  545. 

Farrar,  Chief  Justice  [N.  H.],  offers  clerk 
ship  of  county  court  to  Daniel  Webster, 
I.  545;  law  partnership  with,  IV.  671. 

Fearing,  Albert,  letter  to  Peter  Harvey  con 
cerning,  IV.  555. 

Felton,  Professor  C.  C.,  conversations  of 
Mr.  Webster  with,  I.  581. 

Ferries,  property  in,  III.  339. 

Ferry,  over  Charles  River,  III.  93 ;  rights 
of  Harvard  College  in,  328;  grant  of, 
332;  Cape  Ann  to  Annisquam,  332; 
on  Neponset  river,  332,  333;  between 
Boston  and  Charlestown,  352,  357. 

Filibustering  expeditions,  will  not  be 
countenanced,  II.  418;  circular  instruc 
tions  concerning,  from  Mr.  Webster  to 
U.  S.  officials,  419;  against  Cuba,  al 
leged,  420. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  visits  Syracuse  in  com 
pany  with  Mr.  Webster,  to  join  in  cele 
brating  completion  of  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad,  I.  408;  reception  to,  at 
Boston,  442,  note;  report  to,  on  Nicara- 
gua-Costa-Rican  convention,  II.  490 ; 
cabinet  of,  IV.  551;  561;  563;  564;  mes 
sage  of,  579 ;  580. 

Fire,  accidental,  in  home  of  Mr.  Webster's 
father,  I.  578 ;  great,  in  New  York,  pro 
posed  restoration  of  duties  on  goods  de 
stroyed  in,  III.  116. 

Fiscal  Bank,  papers  on  proposed,  III.  123 ; 
126;  129;  letter  to  Senators  Bates  and 
Choate,  IV.  354. 

Fisheries,  New  England,  prosperity  of, 
I.  171;  rights  of,  to  be  protected,  540; 
American,  statement  of  Mr.  Webster 
concerning  rights  in,  II.  555;  British,  on 
North  American  coast,  rights  in,  555; 
letter  of  Mr.  Webster  on  [an  official 
letter  written  in  July,  1852;  unfinished], 
625;  utterance  of  John  Adams,  in  regard 
to,  626;  instruction  to  John  Adams,  in 
matter  of,  627. 
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Fishery  Treaty,  of  1818,  extract  from,  II. 
557,  558. 

Fishing  vessels,  seizure  of  "  Coral,"  II.  55G; 
American,  British  seizures  of,  556;  pro 
hibitions  to,  in  provincial  waters,  558. 

Fitchburg  Railroad,  III.  395. 

Fitz,  Gerusha,  maternal  grandmother  of 
Mr.  Webster,  IV.  663. 

Fitzherbert,  Mr.,  British  peace  commis 
sioner,  II.  627. 

Fitzwilliam,  Lord,  III.  85. 

"  Flirt,"  U.  S.  Schooner,  II.  514. 

Florida,  collections  of  customs  in,  II.  320; 
annexation  of,  III.  202 ;  title  of  Duke  of 
Alagon  to  lands  in,  321 ;  claims,  opinion 
on  the,  410;  judges  in,  to  adjust  treaty 
claims,  416 ;  discussion  on  proposition  to 
acquire  [College  Exercise],  485;  annexa 
tion  of,  IV.  50. 

Florida  Treaty,  opinion  on  provisions  of, 
III.  410;  jurisdiction  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in,  418. 

Florida  War,  Expense  of,  I.  137. 

"  Force  Bill,"  allusion  to,  II.  156,  note. 

Ford,  John,  Captain,  at  Bunker  Hill,  III.  25. 

Foreign  Ministers,  Remarks  on  Salaries  of, 
II.  336;  allowances  of,  inadequate,  336, 
337  ;  British  allowances  to,  III.  6. 

Foreign  relations,  conducted  with  ability 
by  the  United  States,  I.  36 ;  care  of,  an 
important  duty,  311 ;  should  be  conducted 
in  a  peaceful  spirit,  371. 

Forsyth,  John,  Secretary  of  State,  quota 
tion  from,  IV.  419. 

Fortification  bill,  speech  on  loss  of,  III.  108. 

Forty-ninth  parallel,  thrice  proposed  as 
northern  Oregon  boundary,  I.  313;  the 
proper  line  of  division,  315. 

Foster  et  al.  v.  Essex  Bank,  argument  in 
case  of,  III.  271. 

Foster,  Henry  D.,  III.  219. 

Fourth  of  July  Orations,  III.  475;  505; 
513;  537;  583. 

Franklin,  N.  H.     See  Elms  Farm. 

Fowl  Lakes,  II.  613. 

Fox,  British  Minister,  II.  614. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  III.  169. 

Free  Schools,  wisdom  of  the  foundation  of, 
1.65. 

Free  Soil  party,  history  of,  discussed,  I.  374. 

French,  aggressions  of,  at  Hawaiian  Islands, 
II.  435 ;  refuse  proffered  mediation  of 
Great  Britain  in  Hawaiian  matter,  436 ; 
admiral,  at  Hawaiian  Islands,  436;  send 
armed  force  to  Hawaiian  Islands,  436; 
affairs,  non-intervention  in,  451;  consti 
tution,  overthrow  of,  451 ;  fishing  vessels 
on  qoast  of  Labrador,  557 ;  government, 
rapid  changes  of,  622;  seizure  by,  of 
U.  S.  vessels  entering  harbor  of  Cadiz, 


III.  310;  language,  the,  essay  on,  55<j; 
alliance  with,  deprecated,  595;  aggres 
sions  in  Hawaiian  Islands,  IV.  565. 

French,  Canadian,  hostility  of,  I.  579. 

French  Decrees,  Resolutions  on,  II.  3; 
Speech  on  President's  Message  relative 
to,  8;  III.  605;  606;  letter  on  resolutions 
on,  IV.  27. 

French  Spoliations,  speech  on,  II.  227; 
ground  of  claims  for,  227,  228;  govern 
ment,  how  responsible  for,  228;  indem 
nity  of  France  for,  230;  amount  of,  231; 
III.  117;  letters  to  Jeremiah  Mason  and 
Willard  Peale  on,  IV.  64;  to  Stephen 
Codmau  on,  65;  letter  to  H.  W.  Kins 
man  on,  238;  letter  on,  464. 

Frontier,  defence  of,  II.  19. 

Fryeburg,  Me.,  Fourth  of  July  Oration  at, 
11.513;  life  at,  IV.  4. 

Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  letter  to  Peter  Harvey 
on,  IV.  546. 

Fugitive  Slave  Law,  defended,  I.  418; 
refusal  to  obey,  is  treason,  419 ;  origin 
of,  418,  419;  operation  of,  opposed  in 
certain  places,  419;  declared  to  be  con 
stitutional,  41i);  will  be  executed  in  all 
the  great  cities,  420;  letter  to  Millard 
Fillmore  on,  IV.  569 ;  letters  from  Presi 
dent  Fillmore  on,  571,  note;  573,  note; 
letter  to  Rev.  Ichabod  S.  Spencer,  com 
mending  his  sermon  on,  580 ;  letters  to 
President  Fillmore  and  District  Attorney 
Lunt,  on  rescue  cases,  603,  604;  on  exe 
cution  of,  576;  605. 

Fugitive  Slaves,  return  of,  a  right  of  the 
South,  I.  439;  return  of,  opposed,  seces 
sion  justifiable,  439. 

Funds,  Public,  misapplication  of,  dis 
claimed,  II.  296. 

Fundy,  Bay  of,  II.  394,  395;  seizure  of 
American  fishing  vessel  "Coral,"  in, 
556;  632;  633. 


Gage,  Franklin,  appointed  U.  S.  consul  at 
Cardenas,  II.  404. 

Gaines  case,  letter  to  Franklin  Haven  on, 
IV.  641. 

Garay,  Don  Josd  de,  rights  of,  in  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  II.  524;  assigns  rights 
to  English,  524;  validity  of  grant  to, 
532;  grant  to,  not  recognized  by  Mexi 
can  Tehuantepec  Treaty,  536;  validity 
of  grant  to,  subject  to  decision  of  Mexi 
can  supreme  court,  536;  objections  to 
grant  to,  538;  assignees  of  grant  to, 
548. 

"General  Eaton,"  vessel,  II.  6. 
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Geology,  Mr.  Webster's  comment  on  sci 
ence  of,  I.  567. 
Georgia,  claims  of,  to  Creek  Indian  lands, 

II.  107,   note ;  collision  of,  with  U.    S. 
authority,  threatened,  107,   note;    con 
tention  of,  on  question  of  Creek  Lands, 
114. 

"Georgiana,"  vessel,  capture  of,  II.  417. 
German  Benevolent  Society,  Remarks  at 

Festival  of,  March,  1845,  I.  306. 
Gerrish,  Colonel,  at  Bunker  Hill,  III.  18; 

retreat  of,  19;  trial  of,  19;  31;  39. 
Gerry,  Elbridge,  allusion  to,  I.  535. 
Gerrymander,  allusion  to,  I.  379. 
Ghent,   Treaty  of,  quoted,  II.  409;   593; 

597;  612;   630;  questions  arising  under, 

III.  422. 

Gibraltar,  III.  405 ;  406. 
Gila,  River,  II.  444. 

Gilman  v.  Brown  et  al.,  argument  in  case 
of,  III.  249. 

Globe,  Congressional,  Mr.  Webster  reads 
extract  from,  II.  200  ;  Mr.  Webster's 
denial  of  statement  in,  237. 

Godwin,  William,  allusion  to,  III.  501; 
534. 

Gold  and  silver  the  standard  of  value,  I. 
226. 

"  Golden  Bull,"  of  Andrew  II.  of  Hungary, 
I.  459. 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  III.  75. 

"Good  Intent,"  vessel,  II.  6. 

Goodrich,  Dr.  Chauncy  A.,  relation  by,  of 
Webster's  appearance  before  Supreme 
Court  of  U.  S.  in  Dartmouth  College 
case,  III.  10. 

Goodyear,  Charles,  case  of,  against  Day, 
IIL437;  inventions  of,  439;  441;  experi 
ments  of,  442;  priority  of  discovery  of, 
449  ;  letter  to  George  Griswold  on  India- 
rubber  case,  IV.  665. 

Goodyear,  Henry  B.,  III.  453. 

Goodyear,  Nelson,  III.  453. 

Gore,  Christopher  P.,  advice  of,  to  Daniel 
Webster,  concerning  clerkship  of  court, 
I.  546. 

Government,  instituted  for  the  public  good, 

I.  121 ;  first,  of  the  United  States,  slow  in 
forming,  423;   laws  of  the  general,  the 
protectors  of  all  interests,  443 ;  a  national, 
a  necessity,  455. 

Graham,  Major  James  D.,  appointed  to  as 
sist  in  marking  Northeastern  Boundary, 

II.  606. 

Grain,  tariff  on,  I.  294. 

Graves,  of  Mr.    Webster's   children   and 

grandchildren,  inscriptions  over,  I.  559, 

560. 
Gray,  allusion  to  "Elegy  "  and  "  Burial  of 

Sir  John  Moore,"  of,  I.  480. 


Great  Britain,  Remarks  on  Reciprocity 
with,  II.  339 ;  resolved  upon  ruin  of 
Cuba,  461;  plans  of,  in  Cuba,  462;  ru 
mor  of  interest  of,  in  Tehuantepec, 
542. 

Greece,  Speech  on  Resolution  regarding,  II. 
82;  note  on  resolution  regarding,  IV.  78. 

Greeks,  character  of,  II.  85;  Mr.  Webster's 
feeling  toward,  85 ;  compelled  to  pay  an 
annual  ransom,  87;  message  of  President 
concerning  struggle  of,  88  ;  popular  sym 
pathy  for,  88;  cause  of,  favored  by 
Allies,  89. 

Green,  B.  E.,  minister  to  Hayti,  II.  411; 
414. 

Green,  General,  III.  38. 

Green  Harbor,  Mr.  Webster's  farm  at,  IV. 
283. 

Greene,  British  consul  at  San  Juan  del 
Norte,  II.  450. 

Greytown,  "Prometheus"  incident  near, 
II.  449,  450;  American  settlers  at,  473; 
political  conditions  at,  473 ;  municipal 
regulations  at,  must  be  respected,  474 ; 
affair  at,  IV.  620 ;  633 ;  635.  See  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua  and  San  Juan  del 
Norte. 

Gridley,  Colonel,  III.  25. 

Grinnell,  Hon.  Mr.,  II.  406. 

Grosvenor,  Judge,  at  Bunker  Hill,  III.  28; 
32;  34. 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Treaty  of,  stipulations 
as  to  Indians  in,  II.  443;  indemnity 
offered  for  release  from  llth  article  of, 
445 ;  release  of  U.  S.  from  llth  article 
of,  desirable,  445 ;  provisions  for  execu 
tion  of,  513. 

Guanacaste  district  [in  Nicaragua],  II. 
478 ;  to  be  ceded  to  Costa  Rica,  489. 

Guano,  discovered  on  Lobos  Islands  by 
Capt.  Morrell,  II.  562 ;  right  of  Ameri 
can  vessels  to  take,  at  Lobos  Islands, 
562;  use  of,  by  ancient  Peruvians,  562. 

Guizot,  M.,  111/158. 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  II.  632 ;  633. 

Gunpowder,  should  not  be  carried  in  pas 
senger  steamers,  II.  176. 


II 


Hale,  Nathan,  IV.  315. 

Hall,  Willis,  III.  402. 

Hallowell,  Maine,  Remarks  at,  I.  59. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  characterized,  1. 423. 

Hamilton  College,  letter  to  committee  of, 

IV.  243. 

Hancock,  John,  allusion  to,  I.  535. 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  address  relating  to,  1. 106; 

Fourth  of  July  Oration  at,  III.  475. 
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Hanseatic  Republics,  commercial  treaty 
with,  I.  165;  operation  of  treaty,  166; 
commerce  with,  166,  167;  treaty  with, 
should  be  abrogated,  169;  vessels  of, 
entered  at  American  ports,  169. 

Hardwicke,  Lord,  III.  50. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  speech  at  (April,  1851), 
I.  401. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  speech  in  favor 
of,  I.  108;  110;  election  of,  advo 
cated,  141;  election  of,  predicted,  IV. 
333. 

Hartford  Convention,  Mr.  Webster  denies 
having  any  connection  with,  IV.  193. 

Hartman,  John,  appointed  U.  S.  consul  at 
Baracoa,  II.  404. 

Hartshorne,  Dr.,  rubber  interests  of,  III. 
441. 

Harvard  College,  remarks  at  bi-centennial 
of,  I.  61 ;  remarks  at,  April  30, 1846, 325 ; 
foundation  of,  III.  87;  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges  of,  report  of  com 
mittee  on,  87;  chartered,  88 ;  corporation 
of,  90 ;  board  of  overseers  of,  91 ;  grant 
of  Maine  lands  to,  93;  first  endowments 
of,  93 ;  buildings  of,  93 ;  professors  at, 
how  paid,  96. 

Harvard,  Rev.  John,  III.  87. 

Harvey  v.  Richards,  argument  in  case  of, 
III.  254. 

Haskins,  John,  III.  453. 

Havana,  Intendente  of,  II.  403. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  negotiations  which  led 
to  independence  of,  I.  506 ;  independence 
of,  II.  433;  George  Brown  appointed 
commissioner  of  U.  S.  to,  433 ;  letter  to 
Commissioner  Brown  on  affairs  at,  433 ; 
relations  of  U.  S.  with,  433;  agents  of 
other  governments  at,  should  be  watched, 
434 ;  no  other  power  should  control,  434 ; 
United  States  seeks  no  control  over,  434; 
French  aggressions  upon,  threatened, 
435;  differences  of,  with  France,  435; 
send  commissioners  Judd  and  Jarves  to 
Washington,  435;  M.  Perrin,  French 
commissioner  at,  436 ;  interference  of 
France  with,  viewed  with  dissatisfaction, 
436;  independence  of,  insisted  upon,  436; 
intent  of  French  in,  436 ;  armed  protec 
tion  of  U.  S.  asked  for,  436;  French 
commissioner  arrives  at,  436;  national 
existence  of,  first  acknowledged  by 
U.  S.,  437;  major  portion  of  commercial 
intercourse  of,  with  U.  S.,  438;  French 
demands  on,  not  regarded  with  indiffer 
ence,  438;  U.  S.  scrupulous!}-  regards 
independence  of,  439;  France  disclaims 
intention  of  seizing,  439;  navy  of  U.  S. 
to  protect,  439 ;  suggested  annexation 
of,  to  U.  S.,  440;  act  of  contingent  sur 


render  of,  to  U.  S.,  ordered  returned, 
441;  American  settlers  in,  441;  prosper 
ity  of,  442;  French  aggressions  in,  IV. 
565. 

Hayne,  Governor,  Mr.  Webster's  tribute 
to,  IV.  316. 

Hayti,  peace  of,  with  St.  Domingo  urged, 
II.  412. 

Haytian  Affairs,  letter  of  Mr.  Webster  to 
R.  M.  Walsh,  minister  to  Hayti,  on, 

II.  411. 

Heat,  means  of  producing,  III.  462. 

Hebrew  poets,  Mr.  Webster's  comments 
on,  I.  571. 

Henderson,  John,  instructions  to  District 
Attorney  of  Mississippi  in  case  of,  III. 
432. 

Henry,  Patrick,  life  of,  III.  43 ;  opposition 
of,  to  slavery,  205. 

Henshaw,  David,  rejection  of  appointment 
of,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  III.  189. 

Herodotus,  characterized,  I.  473;  dis 
cussed,  474,  475. 

Herrera,  General,  of  Mexico,  II.  531. 

Hewell, ,  murdered  by  slaves  on  Brig 

Creole,  II.  373. 

Hides,  tariff  on,  I.  297. 

History,  Dignity  and  Importance  of,  ad 
dress  on,  February,  1852,  I.  463;  well 
written,  the  result  of  genius,  463;  well 
written,  the  epic  of  real  life,  464,  465;  its 
first  element  truthfulness,  465;  dignity 
of,  defined,  465;  Lord  Bolingbroke's  defi 
nition  of,  465,  466;  Shakespeare  on,  466; 
true  purpose  of,  470;  of  English  life 
and  manners  suggested,  471 ;  revival 
of  art  of,  482;  epochs  of  United  States, 
484. 

Historical  composition,  art  of,  I.  480;  de 
cline  of  Greek,  482. 

Historical  Society  [New  York],  address 
before,  I.  463.  " 

Hoar,  E.  Rockwood,  letter  urging  Mr. 
Webster  to  support  Free  Soil  candidate, 
IV.  498. 

Hoar,  Hon.  George  F.,  III.  192;  remarks 
of,  on  historical  possibilities,  IV.  163, 
note. 

Holt,  Sir  John,  III.  47. 

Holy  Alliance,  allusion  to,  I.  455. 

Homer,  works  of,  preceded  historical  nar 
ratives,  I.  481;  allusion  to,  465;  style  of, 
characterized,  482. 

Honolulu,  allusion  to,  II.  440. 

Horace,  allusion  to,  III.  535. 

Howe,  General,  at  Bunker  Hill,  III.  17. 

Hudibras,  Butler's,  allusion  to,   II.   150; 

III.  535. 

Hulsemann,  Chevalier,  letter  to  Mr.  Web 
ster  from,  on  Kossuth,  II.  501;  with- 
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drawal  of,  as  Austrian  charged  d'affaires, 
502;  Mr.  Webster's  criticism  of,  503; 
allusion  to,  IV.  585 ;  Mr.  Webster's  let 
ter  to  President  Fillmore  concerning, 
585;  586;  to  George  Ticknor,  586;  let 
ters  to  Charles  J.  McCurdy,  588;  591; 
suggestions  for  the  re-establishment  of 
friendly  relations  between  Austria  and 
the  United  States,  592. 
Huraboldt,  allusion  to,  and  quotation  from, 

I.  520. 

Humphreys,  General,  his  life  of  Israel 
Putnam  quoted,  III.  30 ;  40. 

Hungary,  Mr.  Webster  pleads  with  Sub 
lime  Porte  in  behalf  of,  I.  455;  Mr. 
Webster  pleads  with  Austria  in  behalf 
of,  455;  competent  for  self-government, 
456;  statistics  of,  456,  457;  character 
istics  of  people  of,  458;  English  memo 
rial  to  Parliament  in  behalf  of,  460; 
possesses  distinct  nationality,  461 ;  should 
be  independent  of  all  foreign  power,  462. 

Hunkers,  I.  331. 

Hunter,  Mr.  [Asst.  Secretary  of  State], 
allusion  to,  II.  503. 

"Hunter,"  U.  S.  war  steamer,  II.  550. 

"Hunter's  Lodges,"  letter  to  John  Tyler 
on,  IV.  343. 

Hunton,  Logan,  U.  S.  district  attorney  at 
New  Orleans,  letter  of  Mr.  Webster  to, 

II.  421. 

Huskisson,  Mr.,  British  commissioner  in 
Slave  Trade  agreement  with  U.  S.,  III. 
174. 


Icarus  Articles,  The,  IV.  3. 

lie  Royale,  II.  613. 

Iliad,  allusion  to,  I.  465;  475. 

Illinois,  admission  of,  as  a  State,  III.  64. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad,  the,  IV.  647. 

Immigrants,  right  of  States  to  tax,   III. 

402;  tax  on,  IV.  611;  letter  to  Fletcher 

Webster  on  tax,  531. 

Importations  should  be  encouraged,  I.  10. 
Impressment,  Mr.   Webster  on,   II.  431; 

right  of  England  to,  III.  603;   evil  of, 

604. 
Imprisonment,  of  James  H.  West,  II.  407 ; 

of  American  citizen,  without  established 

charge,   a  subject  for    just    complaint, 

407,  408. 
Improvement,  Public,  right  to  make  rests 

with  Government,  II.  93 ;  of  local  interest 

and  value,  94. 

Improvements,  Internal,  bill  making  ap 
propriations  for,  II.  129,  note. 
Incendiary  Bill,  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  Remarks 

in  opposition  to,  II.  239. 


Indiana,  admission  of,  as  a  State,  III.  64; 
letter  to  gentlemen  of,  on  Tippccanoe 
convention,  IV.  325. 

Indian  Depredations  in  Mexico,  letter  to 
Minister  Letcher  on  claims  caused  bv,  II. 
443. 

Ingersoll,  Charles  J.,  Remarks  on  Speech 
of,  II.  293;  charges  of,  against  Mr. 
Webster,  III.  215 ;  note  on,  218 ;  with 
drawal  of,  219,  note ;  letter  to  John  Tyler 
concerning,  IV.  443 ;  reply  to  same,  444, 
note;  letters  to  Fletcher  Webster  on, 
448;  449;  450;  451;  452;  letter  concern 
ing  charges  of,  595. 

Injury,  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
must  be  atoned  for  by  foreign  nations, 
II.  417. 

Inscriptions,  over  graves  of  Webster  fam 
ily,  I.  559. 

Inscription,  written  by  Mr.  Webster  for  his 
monument,  I.  592. 

Insolvent  Debtors,  speech  on  Bill  for  Re 
lief  of,  II.  139;  bill  for  relief  of,  how 
operative,  141 ;  letters  to  James  Buchanan 
on  relief  of,  IV.  211. 

Instructions,  to  Panama  Ministers,  speech 
on  resolution  regarding,  II.  133;  to 
Edward  Everett,  Minister  to  England, 
369;  legislative,  comment  on  principle 
of,  III.  220. 

Insurrections,  right  of  the  President  to 
suppress,  II.  356. 

Invention,  property  in  an,  III.  439. 

Inventor,  right  of,  a  high  property.  II.  79; 
right  of,  to  his  invention,  III.  438. 

Ireland,  Meeting  for  the  Relief  of,  I.  342 ; 
Mr.  Webster  speaks  at  same,  342 ;  reso 
lutions  on,  343. 

Iron,  tariff  on,  I.  294. 

Islands,  Falkland,  conduct  of  Captain 
Duncan  at,  II.  371;  U.  S.  sloop  of  war 
Lexington  at,  371;  correspondence  rela 
tive  to,  371;  British  claim  in,  371. 


Jackson,  Andrew,  his  proclamation  against 
nullification,  I.  40;  his  veto  of  United 
States  Bank  charter  discussed,  94,  95; 
anecdote  of,  138;  doctrines  of,  subver 
sive  of  well-being  of  the  Republic,  210 ; 
tribute  to,  308;  his  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  309; 
message  of,  on  opposition  to  Revenue 
Laws,  II.  152,  note;  remarks  on  Message 
of,  222 ;  dangerous  assertion  of  power 
by,  223;  unaware  of  state  of  feeling  in 
country,  224;  cabinet  of,  not  confirmed, 
224;  conduct  of,  declared  unconstitu- 
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tional,  234,  note;  New  Orleans,  fine  of, 
III.  166;  letter  to  E/ekiel  Webster  on 
election  of,  IV.  186;  on  cabinet  of,  187; 
188;  189;  attempted  assassination  of, 
251. 

Jackson,  George,  British  commissioner  on 
British  war  claims,  III.  423. 

Jackson,  Governor,  rubber  inte'rests  of, 
III.  441. 

Jamaica,  III.  75. 

Japan,  the  mission  to,  letter  to  Commo 
dore  Aulick  on,  II.  427;  Emperor  of, 
427,  428 ;  Emperor  of,  letter  to,  alluded 
to,  428;  religion  of,  not  to  be  interfered 
with,  429. 

Jarnagin  Resolution,  Remarks  on  Presi 
dent's  answer  to,  It.  295. 

Jarnagin,  Spencer,  article  in  National  In 
telligencer  on  vote  of,  III.  220 ;  vote  of, 
on  tariff,  IV.  458. 

Jarves,  Deming,  presents  Mr.  Webster 
with  a  "  Union  Bowl,"  IV.  563. 

Jarves,  James  Jackson,  special  commis 
sioner  of  Hawaiian  government  to  Wash 
ington,  II.  435. 

Jaudon,  Samuel,  I.  559. 

Jay,  John,  characterized,  I.  424;  impor 
tant  map  found  among  papers  of,  IV. 
402;  opposition  of,  to  slavery,  III. 
205. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  opposition  of,  to  slavery, 
III.  205;  Mr.  Webster  visits,  at  Monti- 
cello,  IV.  92. 

Jeffries,  Dr.  John,  present  at  death  of  Julia 
Webster  Appletoii,  I.  558. 

Jersey  prison  ship,  allusion  to  horrors  of, 
II.  154. 

"  Jeune  Nellv,"  case  of  captured  vessel, 
II.  549. 

Jewett,  James  C.,  master  of  barque  "  Phil 
omela,"  allusion  to  letter  to,  in  Lobos 
Island  matter,  II.  561. 

Job,  Book  of,  Mr.  Webster  comments  on, 
I.  572,  573. 

"John,"  Schooner,  captured  by  British 
ship  Talbot,  II.  409;  claim  fo'r  capture 
and  loss  of,  409,  410. 

Johnson,  Hon.  William  Cost,  compliments 
Mr.  Webster,  at  Annapolis,  I.  400. 

Johnson,  Lieutenant,  allusion  to,  II.  440- 

Johnson,  Samuel,  his  comparison  of  Dry- 
den  and  Pope,  I.  4§8;  allusion  to,  478; 
quotation  from,  513 ;  allusion  to,  III.  532 ; 
535;  556. 

Johnson,  William  Alexander,  manumission 
of,  IV.  583. 

Joly,  Mount,  II.  558. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  III.  47 ;  53. 

Journals,  of  Mr.  Webster,  fragments  of,  I. 
561. 


Judd,  George  P.,  special  commissioner  of 
Hawaiian  government  to  Washington, 
II.  435. 

Judicial  power,  extent  of,  III.  235. 

Judiciary,  The,  bill  on,  IV.  36;  132;  of 
Massachusetts,  408. 

Jugurtha,  Sallust's  account  of,  I.  478. 

Juries,  law  of  composition  of,  III.  432. 

Juvenal,  allusion  to,  III.  535. 


K 


Kent,  Edward,  Governor  of  Maine,  letter 
to,  II.  594,  595. 

Kent,  James,  suggested  for  presidency  of 
Dartmouth  College,  IV.  66;  suggested 
for  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  75. 

Kentucky,  admission  of,  as  a  State,  III.  64; 
resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of,  222; 
the  Whigs  of,  IV.  413. 

Kentucky  Statute,  letter  concerning  valid 
ity  of,  IV.  207. 

Kerr,  J.  B.,  appointed  charge  d'affaires  to 
Nicaragua,  II.  467 ;  instructions  to,  468. 

King,  Dr.  Jonas,  letter  of,  to  Minister 
Marsh  at  Constantinople,  concerning 
case  of,  II.  495;  claim  of,  against  Greek 
government,  for  land  taken  in  Athens, 
495. 

King,  Rufus,  proposition  of,  in  relation  to 
colonization  of  free  blacks,  I.  505;  allu 
sion  to  appointment  of,  to  British  mis 
sion,  IV.  109;  resignation  of  British 
mission  bv,  127. 

King,  T.  Butler,  III.  219. 

King  ?'.  Dedham  Bank,  argument  in  case 
of,  III.  268. 

Knapp,  J.  F.,  trial  of,  letter  to  Joseph 
Story  concerning,  IV.  205. 

Knowledge,  Popular,  cause  of  increase  of, 
I.  66. 

Knowlton,  Captain,  at  Bunker  Hill,  III. 
28;  29;  31. 

Knox,  Gen.  Henry,  characterized,  I.  424; 

III.  38. 

Kossuth,  Louis,  speech  at  banquet  to,  1. 452 ; 
welcomed  by  Congress,  452;  Mr.  Web 
ster  pleads  with  Austria  in  behalf  of,  454; 
Mr.  Webster  pleads  with  the  Sublime 
Porte  in  behalf  of,  455;  characterization 
of,  582;  Mr.  Webster's  speech  at  banquet 
to,  correspondence  concerning,  II.  501; 
protest  of  Chevalier  Hiilsemann,  Aus 
trian  charge"  d'affaires,  against  honors 
to,  501;  instructions  to  Charles  J.  Mc- 
Curdy,  Minister  to  Austria,  concerning, 

IV.  588;    591;    visit  of,  at  Plymouth, 
643. 
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Labor,  value  of,  I.  67;  and  capital  have 
a  common  interest,  74,  75;  wages  of, 
should  be  maintained,  122,  123;  in  Eng 
land  and  America  compared,  12-i,  125; 
sustained  only  by  capital,  214;  princi 
ples  concerning,  III.  104;  protection  of, 
106. 

Labouchere,  Henry,  II.  339. 

Lacunza,  Mexican  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  II.  525. 

"Lady  Green,"  vessel,  II.  6. 

La  Fayette,  General,  III.  38 ;  reference  to, 
in  re  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  IV.  107. 

La  Flor,  River,  II.  470. 

"La  Jeune  Eugenie,"  argument  in  case  of, 
III.  278. 

Lake  La  Croix,  II.  613. 

Lake  Nicaragua,  II.  473. 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  II.  612. 

Lake  Pohenagamook,  II.  603. 

Lake  Superior,  II.  612. 

Land  Bill,  Public,  Calhoun's  amendment 
to,  II.  246;  Mr.  Webster's  objection  to, 
246. 

Lands,  Public,  moneys  received  for  sale  of, 
II.  98;  remarks  on  bill  for  cession  of, 
246;  control  of  Congress  over,  247; 
management  of,  not  the  province  of 
States,  248,  249 ;  remarks  on  disposition 
of,  279;  at  the  disposal  of  Congress, 
280;  provision  of  Constitution  concern 
ing,  281 ;  evils  to  arise  from  distribution 
of,  283  ;  power  of  Constitution  to  dispose 
of,  284;  III.  62;  distribution  of  pro 
ceeds  of  sale  of,  105. 

Land-tax,  New,  proposed,  II.  47. 

Lanman,  Charles,  conversations  of  Mr. 
Webster  with,  I.  564. 

Last  public  address  of  Mr.  Webster,  I.  539. 

Latrobe,  John  H.  B.,  letter  to,  recalling 
early  associations,  IV.  621. 

Laurens,  Mr.,  on  fisheries,  II.  627. 

Law,  obedience  to,  IV.  580. 

Lawrence,  Abbott,  his  conduct  of  the  Case 
of  the  "Prometheus,"  IV.  635. 

Laws,  do  not  proceed  on  a  vindictive  prin 
ciple,  II.  101. 

Lebanon  Springs,  visit  to,  IV.  5. 

Lee,  Lieutenant,  appointed  to  assist  in 
marking  Northeastern  Boundary,  II. 
607. 

Legislative  Instructions,  comment  on  prin 
ciple  of,  III.  220. 

"Le  Java,"  Deserters  from  Ship,  letter  of 
Mr.  Webster  to  Count  de  Sartiges  con 
cerning,  II.  459. 

Le  Roy,  Caroline,  Mr.  Webster  announces 
his  approaching  marriage  to,  IV.  191. 


Levy,  Mr.,  of  Florida,  submits  resolution 
for  acquisition  of  Cuba,  I.  413. 

Lexington  Case,  the,  IV.  438  and  note ;  439 ; 
471;  488;  489. 

Lexington  Common,  Webster  proposes 
toast  to,  I.  58. 

Lexington,  Remarks  at,  I.  57. 

"Lexington,"  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  at  Falk 
land  Islands,  II.  371. 

Liability,  law  of,  III.  434. 

Liberia,  Colony  of,  remarks  on,  March, 
1852,  I.  505;  colonization  in,  should  be 
fostered  by  our  government,  505. 

Liberty,  love  of,  a  passion  or  sentiment  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  I.  468. 

Limitations,  statute  of,  operation  of,  III. 
305. 

Lincoln,  General,  III.  38. 

Lincoln,  Levi,  removal  of,  from  collector- 
ship  at  Boston,  III.  190. 

Lisbon,  seizure  of  U.  S.  vessels  entering 
harbor  of,  III.  318. 

Literary  Plans,  of  Mr.  Webster,  to  be  pur 
sued  after  retirement,  III.  238. 

Literature,  of  Rome  and  Greece  compared, 

I.  470. 

"Literature,  The  State  of  Our,"  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  address,  Dartmouth,  1809,  III. 
575. 

"Lively, "frigate,  III.  17. 

Livingston,  Edward,  proposed  conference 
with,  IV.  229 ;  his  charge  for  legal  ser 
vices  rendered  to  the  City  of  New  Or 
leans,  276. 

Livingston,  Governor,  III.  292. 

Livingston,  William,  III.  373. 

Livy,  allusion  to,  I.  464 ;  his  work  charac 
terized,  477;  allusion  to,  482. 

Loan,  a  new  public,  I.  336 ;  power  of  Con 
gress  to  make,  II.  64. 

Lobos  Islands,  right  to  take  guano  from, 

II.  561;  claim  of  Peru  to,  letter  of  Mr. 
Webster  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on, 
561;  right  to  take  guano  from,  562;  war 
vessel  ordered  to,  563 ;  claim  of  Peru  to, 
563 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Osma, 
Peruvian  charge  d'affaires  concerning, 
564;  rights  of  Peru  in,  565;  situation  of, 
565;  exclusive  rights  of  U.  S.  in,  not 
claimed,  565;   seals  taken  at,  565;  de 
cree  of  Peruvian  government  concerning, 
566;  remonstrance,  of  U.  S.  to  claim  of 
Peru  to,  567;   British  acknowledgment 
of  rights  of  Peru  in,  568;  geographical 
situation  of,  569;  Spanish  former  sover 
eignty  over,  570  ;  letter  to  Mr.  Randolph 
Clay,  charge  at  Lima,  in  matter  of,  572; 
right  of  citizens  of  U.  S.  to  visit,  575. 

Locke,  John,  reference  to,  I.  520;  allusion 
to,  III.  502. 
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Long  Lake,  II.  401 ;  613. 

Lopez,  Narcisso,  Expedition  of,  against 
Cuba,  letter  of  Mr.  Webster  to  Minister 
Barringer  on,  II.  416;  expedition  of, 
418;  organizing  filibustering  expedition 
in  New  York,  420. 

Lords  of  Appeal,  II.  409;  410. 

Lothrop,  Rev.  Mr.,  officiates  at  funeral  of 
Major  Edward  Webster,  I.  559. 

Loud,  Mr.,  owner  of  vessel  "  Susan  Loud," 
II.  417. 

Loughborough,  Lord,  III.  257. 

Louisbourg,  capture  of  alluded  to,  II.  28. 

Louisiana,  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in,  III.  65;  annexation  of,  202. 

Louis  Napoleon,  coup  d'etat  of,  letter  to 
Minister  to  France  on,  II.  620. 

Lowe,  Governor,  speaks  at  Annapolis  meet 
ing,  1.  400. 

Lycamettus,  Mount,  II.  496. 


M 


"Macedonian,"  Brig,  Mr.  Webster  on  seiz 
ure  of  proceeds  of  cargo  of,  II.  576. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  III.  86. 

Madawaska,  river,  II.  397;  399;  400. 

Madison,  Jamas,  Memorial  to  [The  Rock- 
ingham  Memorial],  III.  599. 

Madisonian,  The,  editorial  on  Ashburton 
Treaty  in,  III.  156;  editorial  on  Presi 
dent's  [Tyler's]  Message,  159;  editorial 
on  Exchequer  in,  162 ;  note  deprecating 
publication  in,  IV.  380. 

Madrid,  Court  of,  II.  403. 

Madrid,  Royal  Gazette  of,  curious  error  of, 
I.  517. 

Magdalen  Islands,  II.  558;  635. 

Magna  Charta,  allusion  to,  I.  459. 

Magyars,  characteristics  of,  I.  458. 

Maine  and  New  Brunswick  territorial 
controversy,  speech  on,  II.  271;  275; 
letter  to  D".  B.  Ogden,  IV.  304. 

Maligne,  river,  II.  613. 

Malmesbury,  Lord,  allusion  to,  II.  481. 

Malta,  III.  75. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  remarks  at,  I.  445; 
446 ;  torchlight  procession  at,  449 ;  growth 
of,  450. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  III.  50. 

Manufactures,  friendly  feeling  toward,  I. 
5;  their  moral  effect,  17,  18;  extensive, 
not  desirable  in  U.  S.,  II.  43. 

Maps,  The  Boundary,  editorial  on,  III.  168; 
purchase  of,  217. 

Marcoleta,  Sefior  J.  de,  Minister  of  Nica 
ragua,  allusion  to,  II.  470 ;  allusion  to,  490. 

Mareschall,  Baron  de,  Austrian  Envoy 
Extraordinary,  II.  503. 


Marcy,   Mr.,   American  commissioner    iu 

Mexican  war  claims,  III.  424. 
"Marianua  Flora,"  alleged  private  ship, 

argument  in  case  of,  III.  282. 
Marriage,  of  Mr.  Webster,  his  record  of, 

I.  549. 

Marriage  and  Divorce,  Law  of,  in  Mexico, 
letter  of  Mr.  Webster  to  R.  P.  Letcher, 
U.  S.  Minister  to  Mexico,  on,  II.  424; 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  425, 
426;  rules  of  nations  concerning,  425. 

Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  III.  9;  10;  11;  personal  appear 
ance  of,  12;  112;  261. 

Marshfield,  Mr.  Webster  a  farmer  at,  I. 
523;  speech  at,  July,  1852,  539. 

Mars  Hill  [Athens],  II.  496. 

Maryland,  Reform  Convention  of,  dinner 
to*Mr.  Webster  at,  I.  392. 

Massa,  Duke  of,  II.  6. 

Massachusetts,  has  no  claim  upon  his  ex 
clusive  regard,  I.  440;  opposition  of,  to 
acts  of  the  crown,  approved  by  the  Con 
tinental  Congress,  486 ;  character  of, 
534;  legislative  resolutions  on  Removal 
of  Deposits,  II.  203;  letter  to  Senators 
of,  on  Northeastern  boundary,  600;  Con 
stitutional  Convention  of,  letter  to  Jere 
miah  Mason  on,  IV.  60. 

Matamoras,  consul  at,  II.  447. 

Mathewson  v.  Clarke,  argument  in  case  of, 

II.  405. 

Maudesly,     Lieutenant,     commander     of 

British  ship  Talbot,  II.  409. 
Maxey,  Virgil,  notes  to,  regarding  move 
ments  in  Europe,  IV.  311:  312. 
McClary,  General,  on  General  Putnam,  III. 

24. 
M' Clary,    Major,    at    Bunker    Hill,    III. 

17. 
McCauley,   D.    Smith,   U.   S.   Consul    at 

Alexandria,   Egypt,  letter  to,  II.   457; 

commendation  of,  457. 
McCulloch  v.  State  of  Maryland,  argument 

in  case  of,  III.  261. 
McCurdy,    C.    J.,    American    charge"    to 

Austria,  letter  of  Mr.    Webster  to,  II. 

503;  instructions  to,  in  Kossuth  matter, 

IV.  588;  591. 
McLeod,  Alexander,  imprisonment  of,  III. 

218,  note ;  case  of,  IV.  342;  343 ;  letters  to 

Fletcher  Webster  on,  359 ;  letter  to  Judge 

Story  on,  379. 
"Measure  for  Measure,"  allusion  to,  and 

quotation  from,  I.  460. 
Medals,  of  Washington,  in  possession  of  Mr. 

Webster,  II.  342,  343 ;  for  British  officers, 

Mr.  Webster  transmits,  430. 
Memorial  [New  York]  on  Removal  of  De 
posits,  Remarks  on,  II.  177. 
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Mercer,  Charles  Fenton,  Representative 
from  Virginia,  III.  180. 

Mercer,  General,  III.  38. 

"Mercury,"  Ship,  HI.  405. 

Merrimac  Company,  shareholders  of,  III. 
385. 

Merrimac  Mills,  proprietors  of,  I.  265. 

Methodism,  reference  to,  I.  522. 

Methodist  Conference,  welcome  to  delegates 
to,  I.  510;  521. 

Mexican  Indemnities,  letter  of  Mr.  Web 
ster  to  President  Fillmore  regarding, 
II.  453;  mode  of  payment  of,  455. 

Mexican  War,  odious  throughout  the 
United  States,  I.  333;  a  Presidential 
war,  334;  not  declared  by  Congress,  334; 
progress  of,  335;  cost  of,  336;  bill  to 
authorize,  338;  speech  on,  Sept.  1847, 
345;  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable,  348; 
a  war  of  pretexts,  348;  pretexts  for 
waging,  349;  Calhoun's  opinion  concern 
ing  origin  of,  351;  Mr.  Webster's  idea 
of  the  object  of,  352 ;  concerning  Folk's 
war  message  on,  352 ;  extract  from  proc 
lamation  of  Gen.  Taylor,  354 ;  its  object 
to  establish  restoration  of  Santa  Anna, 
357;  annexation  of  Texas  the  direct 
cause  of,  358 ;  duty  of  the  country  con 
cerning,  363;  letters  to  Peter  Harvey 
and  Fletcher  Webster  on,  IV.  453;  letter 
to  Fletcher  Webster  on,  465. 

Mexico,  government  of,  a  military  despot 
ism,  I.  335 ;  government  of,  character 
ized,  351 ;  withdrawal  of  minister  of,  352 ; 
relations  of,  with  the  United  States,  II. 
382;  commissioners  of,  correspondence 
with,  382  ;  title  of  commissioners  of,  383; 
war  of,  with  Texas  imminent,  387;  terri 
tory  and  resources  of,  387;  payment  of 
awards  by,  389,  390;  Indian  depreda 
tions  in,  443 ;  letter  to  Minister  Letcher 
on  claims  caused  by,  443;  affairs  of, 
letter  of  Mr.  Webster  to  Senor  de  la 
Eosa,  in  regard  to,  447;  illicit  trade 
with,  to  be  discouraged,  447;  insurrec 
tion  in,  447;  injuries  to  citizens  of,  by 
persons'  from  U.  S.,  448;  treaty  with, 
for  the  protection  of  a  transit-way  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  515  ;  rights 
in  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  granted  by, 
to  Don  Jose*  de  Garay,  524;  discrimina 
tion  of,  against  U.  S.  citizens,  534 ;  ex 
pulsion  by,  of  American  surveyors  from 
Tehuantepec,  536;  unpopularity  of  Te 
huantepec  Treaty  in,  539 ;  honor  of,  at 
stake,  546;  negotiations  with,  for  transit 
across  Tehuantepec,  reopened,  547 ; 
claims  arising  from  war  with,  III.  423; 
opinion  on  claim  of  Union  Land  Co. 
against,  426 ;  guarantee  of,  to  foreign 


ers,  423;  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Society  of,  Mr.  Webster  elected  a  mem 
ber  of,  IV.  566;  Minister  to,  letter  to 
President  Fillmore  concerning,  623 ; 
affairs  in,  letter  to  President  Fillmore 
on,  659. 

Militia,  Classification  of,  Bill  for,  discussed 
by  Mr.  Webster,  II.  55;  authority  of 
Government  over,  56 ;  classification  of, 
unconstitutional,  56;  State  governments 
should  protect  their  authority  over  their 
own,  68;  Congress  may  call  out,  302; 
power  of  President  over,  III.  222,  223. 

Milton,  John,  allusion  to,  and  quotation 
from,  I.  465;  critique  of,  and  quotations 
from,  479. 

Ministers,  Foreign,  allowances  of,  inade 
quate,  II.  336,  337 ;  remarks  on  Salaries 
of,  336. 

Minority,  Duty  of  the,  IV.  473. 

Minotitlan,  Mexico,  port  of  entry  desirable 
at,  II.  515. 

Missionaries,  claims  of,  to  citizenship,  II. 
497,  498. 

Mission,  British  special,  III.  154. 

Missions,  American  Board  of,  alarmed  at 
French  complications  in  Hawaiian 
Islands,  II.  436. 

Mississippi,  delegates  of,  to  Whig  Con 
vention  [1852]  wait  upon  Mr.  Webster, 

I.  526 ;  admission  of,  as  a   State,  III. 
65;  instructions  to  District  Attorney  of, 
in  case  of  John  Henderson,  432. 

Mississippi  River,  act  for  removal  of  ob 
structions  in,  II.  97 ;  title  to  land  on 
the,  opinion  on,  III.  364. 

Missouri,  vast  resources  of,  I.  80. 

Missouri  Territory,  III.  71. 

Modification  of  Tariff,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Clay,  Remarks  on,  II.  156. 

Molina,  Sefior  Don  Felipe,  Costa  Rican 
minister  at  Washington,  submits  claim 
of  Nicaragua  to  line  of  proposed  canal, 

II.  470. 

Moneys,   Public,    Congress    powerless    to 

adopt  system  of  distribution  of,  II.  93. 
Monroe,    James,     Administration    of,    I. 

24. 
Monterey,  capture  of.  Gen.  Taylor  thanked 

for,  II.  315. 

Montgomery,  General,  III.  38. 
Monthly  Anthology.     See  Anthology. 
Moore,  Thomas,  allusion  to,  III.  533. 
Morgan,  Christopher,  jr.,  at  Agricultural 

Fair,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  I.  194. 
Morrell,    Captain   Benjamin,   jr.,  allusion 

to,  in  Lobos  Islands  affair,  II.  561;  562; 

guano  discovered  on  Lobos  Islands  by, 

565. 
Morris,  Mary,  IIL  299. 
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Morris,  Roger,  III.  290;  294;  295;  297; 
298;  299;  300;  302;  304. 

Mosaic  history,  Mr.  Webster's  comment 
on,  I.  568. 

Moses,  Mr.  Webster's  comments  on  charac 
ter  of,  I.  569 ;  writings  of,  570. 

Mosquito  coast,  British  protection  to,  II. 
450. 

Mosquito  Indians,  reservation  for,  II.  482; 
may  be  incorporated  with  Nicaragua, 
483. 

Mosquito  Kingdom,  the  U.  S.  not  to  rec 
ognize,  II.  471. 

Most  Favored  Nation  Clause,  letter  to 
Pierre  Soule  on,  II.  406. 

Mount  Joli,  II.  631 ;  633. 

Mustang  Island,  allusion  to,  II.  447. 

Mystic  River,  III.  17;  28. 


Nagell,  Baron,  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  III.  182. 

Namekan,  river,  II.  613. 

Nantucket,  Breakwater  at,  Remarks  on, 
II.  129;  amount  of  commerce  passing 
near,  130;  whale  fisheries  of,  131;  Burke 
on  same,  131 ;  visit  to,  IV.  184. 

Napoleon  III.,  coup  d'etat  of,  letter  to  Min 
ister  to  France  on,  II.  620. 

Nassau,  acts  of  British  authorities  at,  in 
re  Brig  "  Creole,"  II.  373. 

National  Bank  Bill,  speech  on,  II.  70. 

National  Gazette,  letter  to  J.  Q.  Adams 
concerning  attitude  of,  IV.  150. 

National  Intelligencer,  editorial  in,  on  Su 
preme  Court,  III.  112;  editorial  in,  on 
Results  of  the  Session  of  24th  Congress, 
1837,  114;  article  on  U.  S.  Bank,  pub 
lished  in,  123;  editorial  in,  on  English 
mission,  134;  editorial  in,  on  British 
Special  Mission,  154;  editorial  in,  on 
Boundary  Maps,  168;  article  in,  on  sup 
pression  of  Slave  Trade,  171;  183;  edito 
rial  in,  on  Rejection  of  Mr.  Henshaw's 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
189  ;  article  in,  on  Vote  of  Spencer  Jar- 
nagin,  a  senator  from  Tennessee,  220; 
editorial  in,  on  settlement  of  Texas 
boundary  question,  226 ;  editorial  in,  on 
work  of  Congress,  228;  Passenger  Tax 
Case  published  in,  403;  note  to  editors 
of,  IV.  680. 

Nations,  system  of  communicating  be 
tween,  II.  379. 

Native  American  party,  discussed,  I.  320. 

Naturalization  Laws,  necessity  for  revision 
of,  I.  303;  reformation  of,  desirable, 


Naushon  Island,  postponement  of  contem 
plated  visit  to,  IV.  334. 

Navigation,  obstructions  to,  opinion  on, 
III.  286. 

Navy,  importance  of,  III.  592. 

"  Netley,"  British  cutter,  seizure  of  Amer 
ican  Vessel  "  Coral  "  by,  II.  556. 

Neutrality,  Mr.  Webster  on  Duties  of,  II. 
353. 

New  Brunswick,  line  between,  and  Canada, 
II.  397. 

New  England  Mississippi  Land  Company, 
case  concerning,  III.  249. 

Newfoundland,  coast  of,  fishery  rights  in, 
II.  558. 

New  Hampshire,  Webster  proposes  toast 
to,  I.  56;  eulogy  of,  448;  letter  on 
politics  of,  IV.  28;  politics  in,  33;  35. 

New  Hampshire  State  Agricultural  Society 
Fair,  Remarks  at,  I.  445. 

New  Jersey,  her  Revolutionary  services 
and  sufferings,  I.  199 ;  Reception  to  Mr. 
Webster  at  capital  of,  507. 

New  Madrid,  on  Mississippi  River,  III. 
364. 

New  Mexico,  discussion  concerning,  I. 
415;  Slavery  excluded  from,  416;  re 
marks  on  government  of,  II.  317  ;  bill  to 
establish  government  in,  318;  Mr.  Web 
ster's  opposition  to  annexation  of,  319; 
military  government  for,  recommended, 
320;  Indian  depredations  in,  444. 

New  Orleans,  capture  of,  by  British  pre 
dicted,  IV.  30. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  allusion  to,  III.  502. 

New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Mr.  Web 
ster  joins  in  celebrating  completion  of, 
I.  408. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  proceedings 
of,  on  death  of  Andrew  Jackson,  I.  308; 
address  before,  463. 

New  York,  speech  at,  I.  143;  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at,  compliments  Mr.  Webster, 
I.  143;  water  supply  of,  148;  speech  in, 
Oct.  9,  1844,  270;  remarks  at  City  Hall 
in,  Feb.  1852,498;  Remarks  at,  May  26, 
18J2,  509;  Whigs  of,  IV.  512;  547. 

Niagara  Falls,  visit  to,  IV.  185 ;  impressions 

of,  185. 

Nicaragua,  British  protection  to,  II.  450; 
J.  B.  Kerr  appointed  charge"  d'affaires 
at,  467;  treaty  with,  alluded  to,  468; 
dispute  of,  with  Costa  Rica,  469 ;  dis 
puted  boundaries  of,  470;  U.  S.  offers 
its  good  offices  in  boundary  dispute  of, 
with  Costa  Rica,  476 ;  basis  of  convention 
for  settlement  of  boundary  dispute  of, 
with  Costa  Rica,  482;  agreement  with, 
concerning  ship  canal,  484. 
Nicaragua,  Lake,  II.  470. 
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Nominations,  to  Cabinet  positions,  remarks 
on,  II.  583. 

Norfolk  County  [Mass.]  Cattle  Show, 
Dedham,  Mass.,  Remarks  at,  I.  381. 

Normal  School,  establishment  of,  advo 
cated,  I.  105. 

North  American  Review,  publication  in, 
III.  3;  14;  45;  74. 

North  Carolina  Resolutions  regarding 
Removal  of  Deposits,  speech  on,  II.  189. 

Northeastern  Boundary,  correspondence 
concerning,  II.  392;  claims  of  United 
States  relative  to,  393;  letter  to  The- 
ophilus  Parsons  on,  593;  letter  to  Hon. 
Edward  Kent  on,  594;  595;  letter  to 
Hon.  Reuel  Williams  on,  596;  letter  to 
Massachusetts  senators  on,  600;  letter 
to  Hon.  Reuel  Williams  on,  601;  ap 
pointment  of  commissioners  to  mark, 
602  ;  Albert  Smith  appointed  com 
missioner,  602 ;  Major  James  D.  Graham 
appointed  to  assist  in  marking,  606; 
Lieuts.  Lee  and  Thorn  appointed  to 
assist  in  marking,  607;  suggestion  to 
Joel  Poinsett  on,  III.  119;  letter  to  D.  B. 
Ogden  on,  IV.  304;  letter  to  Charles 
Francis  Adams  on,  337 ;  letters  to  Edward 
Everett  on,  370;  374;  letters  to  Jared 
Sparks  on,  402. 

North,  Lord,  administration  of,  criticised, 
II.  21. 

Northwestern  Boundary,  letter  to  James 
Ferguson  on,  II.  612. 

Northwest  Territory,  slavery  forbidden  in 
States  formed  of,  III.  207. 

Notes,  Bank,  received  as  specie,  II.  260; 
Treasury,  cannot  be  at  par,  251. 

Nova  Scotia,  northwest  angle  of,  should  be 
ascertained,  II.  393 ;  angle  of,  how  to  be 
ascertained,  393;  cruisers  of,  watching 
American  fishing  fleet,  II.  557. 

Noxon,  B.  Davis,  presents  toast  to  Mr. 
Webster  at  dinner  at  Syracuse,  I.  422. 

Nueces  River,  I.  334. 

Nullification,  speech  on,  I.  40;  another 
name  for  civil  war,  41 ;  doctrine  of,  III. 
98;  letter  to  Judge  Story  concerning 
authorship  of  proclamation  against,  IV. 
224;  letter  to  Arthur  Livermore  on,  224; 
letter  to  Mathew  Carey  on,  230;  letter  to 
Joel  R.  Poinsett  on,  672. 


Objects,    Mr.  Webster's  memorandum  of, 

III.  106. 

Odyssey,  allusion  to,  I.  465. 
Office,  as  the  spoils  of  the  victor,  I.  121; 

remarks  on  removals  from,  II.  358;  re 


movals  from,  in  power  of  President, 
359. 

Ogden,  D.  B.,  III.  402. 

Ohio,  admission  of,  as  a  State,  III.  64; 
resolutions  of  legislature  of,  on  U.  S. 
Bank,  IV.  62,  note  ;  letter  to  citizens  of, 
on  political  issues,  332;  declination  of 
invitation  to  attend  Whig  meeting  in, 
427. 

Ohio  River,  act  for  removal  of  obstructions 
in,  II.  97. 

"Opinion,"  College  oration  on  [Dart 
mouth,  1801],  III.  494. 

Opinion,  Public,  overrules  even  despotic 
power,  I.  453. 

Opposition,  not  administration,  caused  loss 
of  British  colonies,  II.  22. 

Oration,  Fourth  of  July,  Mr.  Webster's 
comment  on  his,  I.  582. 

Orations,  Fourth  of  July,  — 1800,  at  Han 
over,  N.  H.,  III.  475;  1802,  July  5,  505 
[see  note,  505];  1802,  Fryeburg,  Me., 
513;  1806,  at  Concord.  N.  H.,  537;  1812, 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  583. 

Orders  in  Council,  British,  II.  5;  actually 
issued,  122;  III.  594;  605;  606. 

Oregon,  speech  on,  I.  310;  region  of,  311; 
the  subject  of  dispute  with  Great  Britain, 
312;  position  of  Great  Britain  on,  313; 
settlers  in,  should  raise  an  independent 
standard,  314;  Mr.  Webster's  views  on, 
as  recorded  by  Robert  J.  Walker,  556 ; 
discussed,  II.  291;  remarks  on,  304;  gov 
ernment  for,  304;  laws  in,  305;  settlement 
of  northern  boundary  of,  306;  letter  to 
Edward  Everett  on,  IV.  393;  letters  to 
Nathan  Appleton  and  Fletcher  Webster 
on  controversy,  439 ;  440;  441 ;  letter  to 
Franklin  Haven  on,  454. 

Orleans  Territory,  III.  69. 

Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  characterized,  I.  375, 
376 ;  allusion  to  speech  by,  376. 

Otis,  James,  allusion  to,  I.  535. 


Pacific  coast,  republican  nation  prophesied 
on,  I.  314;  a  port  upon  the,  desirable,  360. 

Packington,  Sir  John,  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  Colonies,  circular  letter  of, 
regarding  fishing  rights,  II.  555. 

Pageot,  M.,  II.  549. 

Paige,  James  W.  and  Mrs.,  present  at  death 
of  Julia  Webster  Appleton,  I.  558. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  allusion  to,  I.  535. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  attack  of,  on  Ashburton 
Treaty,  III.  156. 

"Pampero,"  vessel  in  Lopez  filibustering 
expedition,  II.  422. 
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Panama,  Isthmus  of,  canal  route  by,  II. 
479. 

Panama  Ministers,  Resolution  regarding 
instructions  to,  speech  on,  II.  133. 

Paper  currency,  character  of,  I.  226 ;  dan 
ger  of  excess  of,  228;  not  equivalent  to 
specie  unless  redeemable,  II.  252;  op 
posed  to,  266. 

Paradise,  rivers  of,  discussed  by  Mr.  Web 
ster,  I.  568. 

Paraguay,  territory  of,  II.  618. 

Paredes,  President  Polk's  opinion  of,  I. 
353,  355;  deposition  of,  356;  govern 
ment  of,  subverted  by  Salas,  II.  533. 

Parents  of  Daniel  Webster,  Mr.  Webster's 
reminiscences  of,  I.  552. 

Parker,  Hon.  Abel,  at  Bunker  Hill,  III. 
26,  38. 

Parliament,  Mr.  Webster  attends,  IV.  310. 

Parnassus,  Mount,  II.  496. 

Parrot,  John,  claim  of,  II.  445. 

Passenger  Tax  Case,  argument  in,  III. 
402;  IV.  470;  490;  511. 

Patchogue,  N.  Y.,  speech  at,  I.  114. 

Patent  Cases,  power  of  legislating  in, 
taken  from  the  States,  II.  79 ;  remarks 
on  costs  in,  79. 

Patentee,  right  of,  Constitution  enjoins 
Congress  to  protect,  II.  81. 

Patent,  when  inoperative,  III.  454. 

Peace,  Terms  of,  II.  53;  measures  for,  dis 
approved  by  Mr.  Webster.  54;  instruc 
tions  for,  54. 

Pedraza,  Senor  Don  Gomez,  signatory  of 
Tehuantepec  Treaty,  II.  544. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  II.  615 ;  III.  157. 

Peloponnesian  War,  allusion  to,  1. 468;  474. 

Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone  State,  I.  401 ; 
complimented  by  Mr.  Webster,  403, 
404. 

Penobscot  River,  II.  397. 

Pension    Bill,   Revolutionary,  speech  on, 

II.  200. 

Pension  Fraud,  case  of,  IV.  74. 
Pensions,   remarks    on   Resolution   of  in 
quiry  relative  to,  II.  589;  revolutionary, 

III.  117. 

Pepperell,  Mass.,  speech  at,  Nov.  5,  1844, 
I.  276. 

Pericles,  oration  of,  alluded  to,  I.  468; 
quoted,  468;  oration  of,  alluded  to, 
476. 

Perkins,  Hon.  Thomas  H.,  Mr.  Webster 
compliments,  I.  519;  notifies  Mr.  Web 
ster  of  his  nomination  to  Congress,  533. 

Perrin,  M.,  French  commissioner  at  Ha 
waiian  Islands,  II.  436;  communication 
to,  439. 

Peru,  claim  of,  to  Lobos  Islands,  letter  of 
Mr.  Webster  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
VOL.  iv. — 45 


on,  II.  561;  title  of,  in  Chincha  Islands, 
562 ;  discussion  of  rights  of,  in  Lobos 
Islands,  565 ;  decree  of,  concerning 
Lobos  Islands,  566;  British  acknowledg 
ment  of  rights  of,  in  Lobos  Islands, 
568. 
Petition,  Right  of,  a  constitutional  right, 

II.  189. 

Phelps,  Anson  G.,  Mr.  Webster  speaks  on 

Liberia,  at  residence  of,  I.  505. 
Phi   Beta  Kappa    Society  of    Dartmouth 

College,  address  before,  III.  575. 
Philadelphia,  no  argument  from  statistics 

necessary  to  show  its  importance  as  a 

port,  II.  106. 

Philippine  Islands,  allusion  to,  II.  85. 
Philipse,  Mary,  III.  290,  300. 
Phillips-Exeter    Academy,   celebration  of 

fiftieth    anniversary   of    Dr.    Benjamin 

Abbot,  as  principal,  I.  101. 
Phillips,  Stephen  C.,  III.  192. 
"Philomela,"  barque,  II.  561. 
Pickering,  Timothy,  IV.  12. 
Pierce,    Edward    L.,    quotation    from  his 

Memoir  of  Charles  Sumner,  I.  327. 
Pierce,  General,  on  Bunker  Hill,  III.  24, 

32. 

Pierce,  John,  murder  of,  III.  542. 
Pigeon  River,  II.  612. 
Pilgrims,  letter  to  Thomas  Fessenden,  de 
clining  invitation  to  observance  of,  IV. 

391. 

"Pindar,  Peter,"  allusion  to,  III.  533. 
Pitcairn,  Major,  death  of,  at  Bunker  Hill, 

III.  18. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  letter  declining  dinner  by 
citizens  of,  IV.  288. 

Pleading  in  Civil  Actions  by  Edward 
Lawes,  Review  of,  III.  559. 

Pleasants,  Henry,  military  servant  of 
Major  Edward*  Webster,  I.  558  ;  559. 

Plymouth,  visit  of  Kossuth  at,  IV.  643. 

Plymouth  County  Association  for  the  Im 
provement  of  Common  Schools,  meeting 
of,  I.  104. 

Poetry,  Mr.  Webster's  passion  for,  I.  577  ; 
paucity  of,  III.  577. 

Poinsett,  Joel  R.,  plan  of,  for  national 
militia,  I.  129;  suggestion  to,  on  North 
eastern  Boundary,  III.  119. 

Policy,  of  commercial  hostility,  discoun 
tenanced,  I.  8  ;  of  protection,  effects  of, 
12  ;  effects  of,  upon  the  navy,  15. 

"Political  Inquiry  and  Liberty  of  the 
Press,"  review  of,  III.  548. 

Polk,  James  K.,  nomination  of,  expressly 
for  annexation  of  Texas,  I.  247  ;  his 
advocacy  of  Texan  annexation  his  sole 
claim  to  the  Presidency,  282  ;  compared 
with  his  predecessors  in  the  Presidency, 
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283  ;  opposed  to  protective  tariff,  288  ; 

comment  on  Executive  message  of,  356  ; 

letters  to  Nathan  Appleton  and  Fletcher 

Webster,  on  cabinet  of,  IV.  430  ;  431. 
Polybius,  allusion  to  and  characterization 

of,  I.  476. 

Pomeroy,  General,  at  Bunker  Hill,  III.  31. 
Pope,   Alexander,  Mr.  Webster's  love  of 

poems  of,  I.  567  ;  allusion  to,  III.  535. 
Port  au  Prince,  U.  S.  consul  at,  II.  412. 
Port    Escoces,  proposed    route    of    trans- 
isthmian  canal  from,   to   Gulf  of    San 

Miguel,   II.   481. 
Portland,  Maine,  letter  declining  dinner  at, 

IV.  257. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  address  at,  I.  212. 
Portugal,  affairs    of,   IV.    380;    relations 

with,  570. 
Powell,  Alexander,  Employment  of,  III. 

216. 
Power  of  Removal,  Remarks  on,  II.  298  ; 

part  of  power  of  appointment,  299. 
Pratt,   Thomas   G.,   speaks  at  Annapolis 

meeting,   I.   400. 

Precedence,  Diplomatic,  letter  to  a  diplo 
matic  agent  concerning,  IV.  594. 
Prescott,  Colonel,  at  Bunker  Hill,  HI.  18  ; 

26;  27;  33;  36;  41;  42. 
President,  of  the  United  States,  not  of  a 

party,  I.  368  ;  not  the  government,  II. 

220  ;   duty  of,  toward  filibusters,  355  ; 

power  of  removal  vesting  in,  359  ;  power 

of,  over  militia,  III.  222;  223. 
Presidential  Campaign,  of  1840,  speeches 

in,  I.  108,   110,  114  ;  of  1844,  speeches 

in,  196,  203,  212,  216,  238,  243,  252,  254, 

270,   276,   301  ;    of    1848,   speeches  in, 

366. 
Presidential  Candidacy,  withdrawal  from, 

IV.  311. 
Presidential  Nomination,  letter  to  Jeremiah 

Mason  regarding,  IV.  245. 
Press,  The,  Mr.  Webster  praises,  I.  208  ; 

freedom  of,  not  to  be  abridged,  II.  240; 

duty  of,  IV.  315. 
Prices,  cause  of  fall  of,  II.  185. 
Primogeniture,  no  law  of,  in  the  U.   S., 

I.  278. 
"Prince    of    Orange"     [Dutch    frigate]. 

entertainment  to  officers  of,  I.  509. 
Principles,    Mr.  Webster's    memorandum 

of,  III.  104. 
"Prometheus,"  American  steamer,  letter 

of  Mr.  Webster  to  Minister  Lawrence, 

at  London,   concerning  attack    on,   II. 

449  ;  commendation  of  Great  Britain's 
action  in  affair  of,  IV.  640. 
Property,  Distribution  of,  III.  84. 
Prosperity,  of  the  United  States,  to  what 
due,  I.  514. 


Protection,  a  Whig  principle,  I.  206  ; 
practical  operation  of  policy  of,  219  ;  of 
advantage  to  agriculturists,  221  ;  argu 
ment  for,  241  ;  263  ;  of  advantage  to 
agricultural  interests,  266  ;  of  equal 
benefit  to  rich  and  poor,  272  ;  value  of, 
290;  created  competition,  and  reduced 
cost  of  manufactured  articles,  293  ;  es 
sential  to  prosperity,  302  ;  not  designed 
to  help  the  rich,  319  ;  in  the  interest  of 
labor,  319  ;  essential  to  prosperity  of  the 
country,  371  ;  opposition  of  New  Eng 
land  to,  II.  160  ;  system  of,  how  to  be 
preserved,  162 ;  no  abandonment  of  prin 
ciple  of,  III.  104. 

Provost,  Dr.  Grayson  M.,  case  of  marriage 
of,  II.  424. 

Public  Education,  remarks  on,  II.  232. 

Public  Funds,  misapplication  of,  dis 
claimed,  II.  296. 

Public  Lands,  Remarks  on  Bill  for  Cession 
of,  II.  246  ;  remarks  on  disposition  of, 
279  ;  at  the  disposal  of  Congress,  280  ; 
provision  of  Constitution  concerning, 
281  ;  evils  to  arise  from  distribution  of, 
283  ;  power  of  Constitution  to  dispose 
of,  284  ;  III.  62  ;  distribution  of  pro 
ceeds  of  sale  of,  105. 

Public  Office  as  political  spoils,  I.  121. 

Public  Opinion,  revolution  in,  predicted,  I. 
112  ;  overrules  even  despotic  power, 
453. 

Punishment,  human,  object  of,  II.  101  ; 
of  crimes  against  the  U.  S.,  remarks  on 
Bill  for  the,  101. 

Putnam,  Colonel  Daniel,  III.  28  ;  on 
Bunker  Hill,  30  ;  31  ;  letter  from  John 
Adams  to,  38. 

Putnam,  General  Israel,  and  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  III.  14  ;  at  Bunker  Hill,  18  ; 
charge  of  Dearborn  against,  19,  20 ;  22 ; 
23;  33;  36;  39  ;  letter  of  Washington 
to,  III.  40,  41. 


Q 

Quincy,  Josiah,  sentiment  proposed  at  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  founding 
of  Harvard  College,  I.  61;  his  adminis 
tration  as  Mayor  of  Boston,  IV.  186. 

Quintilian,  allusion  of,  to  Livy,  I.  477. 

Quirpon  Islands,  II.  558. 


II 


Racing,  Steamboat,  a  dangerous  practice, 
II.  173  ;  demands  no^tolerance,  175. 

Railroad  Jubilee,  Remarks  at,  Sept.  1851. 
I.  442. 
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Railroad,  Massachusetts,  contemplated,  II.    ] 
138. 

Kamean  Islands,  II.  558  ;  631. 

Randolph-Benton  correspondence,  IV.  102. 

Randolph,  John,  conduct  of,  in  the  Senate, 
IV.  129. 

Ratio,  of  Apportionment  in  the  States,  II. 
146-148. 

Reciprocity,  with  England,  discussed,  I. 
157,  158  ;  treaties  of,  a  mistaken  prin 
ciple,  163  ;  again  discussed,  18G,  187  ; 
essential  to  general  prosperity,  213  ; 
with  Great  Britain,  Resolution  on,  Re 
marks  on,  II.  339. 

Reciprocity  Treaties,  opinion  concerning, 

II.  406. 

Records,  family,  personal  and  political, 
of  Daniel  Webster,  I.  549. 

Redesdale,  Lord,  III.  81. 

Reed  and  Wainwright,  merchants  of  Bos 
ton,  II.  407. 

Regiments,  Volunteer,  Remarks  on,  II.  301. 

Reid,  Judge,  decision  of,  in  Florida  claims, 

III.  424. 

Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors,  Speech  on  Bill 
for,  II.  139  ;  politic  and  humane,  139. 

Religion,  of  Japan,  not  to  be  interfered 
with,  II.  429. 

Religious  Opinions,  differing  in  the  Colo 
nies,  I.  396. 

Religious  Toleration  in  Greece,  II.  497. 

Removal  of  Deposits,  North  Carolina  reso 
lutions  on,  discussed,  II.  189;  remarks 
on  New  York  memorial  on,  177;  public 
distress  caused  by,  178,  179;  speech  on, 
180;  authorized  by  law,  182;  Massachu 
setts  resolutions  on,  speech  on,  203;  de 
plored  by  Massachusetts,  203. 

Removal,  power  of,  Remarks  on,  II.  298; 
part  of  power  of  appointment,  299. 

Removals  from  Office,  Remarks  on,  II.  358; 
in  power  of  President,  359. 

Repeal  of  Embargo,  Remarks  on,  II.  35. 

Reports,  New  York  Supreme  Court,  1806, 
review  of,  III.  552. 

Representation,  of  slave-holding  States,  II. 
167. 

Representatives,  Bill  for  Apportionment  of, 
speech  on,  II.  144. 

Republic,  Black,  in  Cuba,  planned,  II.  461, 
462. 

Resolutions,  complimentary,  of  citizens  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  I.  215;  on  French 
Decrees,  II.  3. 

Restrictive  system,  movement  for  abolition 
of,  II.  35  ;  an  imitation  of  continental  sys 
tem  of  France,  36;  operation  of,  disad 
vantageous  to  people  of  U.  S.,  40;  not 
favorable  to  domestic  manufactures,  42; 
alarm  excited  by,  III.  601. 


Retaliation,  commercial,  I.  159. 

Reunion,  of  States  impossible,  if  once 
Union  be  dissolved,  I.  496. 

Revenue,  Districts  not  entitled  to  expendi 
tures  for  public  works  in  proportion  to, 
II.  105;  of  U.  S.  collected  with  economy 
and  certainty,  140;  collection  of,  speech 
on  Billon,  152;  opposition  to  collection 
of,  152,  note  ;  President  Jackson  on,  152, 
note;  bonds,  remarks  on,  184;  speech  on 
collection  of,  258  ;  bill  for  more  effectual 
collection  of,  262. 

Revenue  laws,  to  extend  to  the  Territories, 

II.  321. 

Revere  House.     See  Boston. 
Revolution,  American,  importance  of,  en 
hanced  by  lapse  of  time,  I.  255. 
Revolutionary  Pensions,  speech  on,  II.  200 ; 

III.  117. 

Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  contro 
versy,  the,  IV.  340. 

"Rich'and  Poor,"  the,  IV.  241. 

Right  of  Petition,  a  constitutional  right,  II. 
189. 

Right  of  Search,  letter  to  Speaker  of 
House  of  Representatives  on,  II.  613 ; 
III.  172. 

Rio  Grande  River,  II.  444. 

Ristigouch  River,  II.  393. 

River  and  Harbor  Improvements,  IV.  466 ; 
letters  to  James  A.  Hamilton  on,  474; 
475;  to  N.  B.  Judd  and  others  on,  476; 
to  S.  Lisle  Smith  and  others  on,  485. 

Rives,  William  C.,  U.  S.  agent  at  Hawaiian 
Islands,  letter  to,  II.  435;  letter  to,  rela 
tive  to  non-intervention  in  French  affairs, 
451 ;  Minister  to  France,  letter  to,  on 
coup  de  etat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  620; 
III.  168;  169. 

Roberts,  Mr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  offers  reso 
lution  on  French  affairs,  II.  14. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  speech  at,  I.  88  ;  speeches 
at  Agricultural  Fair,  at,  172;  remarkable 
growth  of,  194. 

Rockingham  Memorial,  The,  III.  599. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  Mr.  Webster  anticipates 
meeting,  IV.  308. 

Rosas,  Governor  [Argentina],  overthrow  of, 
II.  616,  617. 

Rouse's  Point,  suggested  surrender  of,  to 
the  United  States,  II.  401. 

Rowan,  Mr.,  American  Commissioner  in 
Mexican  war  claims,  III.  424. 

Royal  Gazette  of  Madrid,  curious  error  of, 
I.  517. 

Rubber,  India,  history  and  uses  of,  III.  439, 
440;  manufacture  of,  440,  441;  tree,  de 
scription  of  the,  439,  440;  vulcanizing  of, 
441. 

Runnington,  Sergeant,  III.  81. 
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Rush,  Samuel,  U.  S.  commissioner  in  Slave 
Trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  III. 
174;  178. 


Sabbath,  letter  to  Charles  W.  Ridgely,  on 

observance  of,  IV.  434. 
Safety-fund,  system,  II.  214;  215. 
Saganaga  Lake,  II.  613. 
Sagua  la  Grande,  Cuba,  U.  S.  Consul  at, 

II.  407. 
St.  Croix  River,  II.  393;  394;   397;   399; 

400;  603. 
St.  Domingo,  consuls  at,  II.  411 ;  peace  of, 

with  Hayti  urged,  II.  411,  412. 
St.  Francis  River,  II.  401;  603;  III.  365. 
St.   John  River,  II.  393;  397;    399;   400; 

603. 

St.  Lawrence,  Gulf  of,  II.  632 ;  633. 
St.   Lawrence   River,  II.  393;   394;   396; 

603. 

St.  Louis,  speech  at,  I.  79. 
St.  Nicholas  Society  [New  York],  Remarks 

before,  I.  509. 

St.  Petersburg,  Convention  of,  III.  422. 
"  Saint  Stephen,"  Hungarian  bull,  IV.  648; 

649;  650. 

Salami's,  Gulf  of,  II.  496. 
Salas,  General,  of  Mexico,  II.  531;  decree 

of,  in  Tehuantepec  grant  annulled,  532; 

object  of  elevation  of,  to  supreme  power 

in  Mexico,  533  ;  a  military  dictator,  533 ; 

authority  of,  unquestioned,  537 ;  Tehuan 
tepec  decree  of,  repealed,  537. 
Salinas,  Mexico,  port  of  entry  desirable  at, 

II.  515. 

Sallust,  characterized,  I.  476 ;  preferred  to 
other  Roman  historians,  477;  his  account 
of  Jugurtha,  478;  allusion  to,  482. 

Salt,  tariff  on,  I.  294. 

Sanborn,  Mary  Anne,  I.  559. 

Sanborn,  Professor  Edwin  D.,  Extract  from 
Eulogy  on  Webster  by,  I.  584;  III.  119. 

Sanchez,  Spanish  jurist,  quotation  from 
opinion  of,  II.  425,  and  note ;  Treatise 
de  Matrimonio  of,  425,  note. 

Sandwich  Islands.     See  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Sandwich,  record  of  Webster's  visits  at, 
I.  551. 

San  Francisco,  desirable  as  an  American 
port,  I.  360;  acquisition  of  port  of,  desir 
able,  II.  611;  acquisition  of,  letter  to 
Waddy  Thompson  on,  611. 

San  Jacinto,  won  by  citizens  of  the  U.  S., 

III.  208. 

San  Jose  [Central  America],  II.  480. 
San    Juan   de  Nicaragua,  II.  480.      See 
Greytown. 


San  Juan  del  Norte,  Steamer  "Prome 
theus"  sails  from,  II.  449;  a  free  port, 
450. 

San  Juan  del  Sur,  II.  473. 

San  Juan  River,  II.  470;  473;  navigation 
of,  479. 

San  Miguel,  Gulf  of,  proposed  trans-isth 
mian  route  to,  from  Port  Escoces,  II.  481. 

Santa  Anna,  Gen.,  banished  to  Cuba,  I. 
352;  orders  of  Polk  concerning,  352  ;  re 
turn  of,  to  Mexico,  anticipated,  353;  re 
turn  of,  to  Mexico  commented  upon,  355; 
restoration  of,  to  power  in  Mexico  the 
object  of  Mexican  War,  357;  his  return 
to  Mexico  by  connivance  of  President  of 
United  States,  357;  II.  531;  friends  of, 
in  a  minority  in  Mexico,  538. 

Sarapiqui  River,  II.  478 ;  480. 

Sartiges,  M.  de,  French  Minister  at  Wash 
ington,  II.  439. 

Schlesinger,  Louis,  engaged  in  invasion  of 
Cuba,  II.  422. 

Schlosser,  capture  of  Steamboat  "Caro 
line  "  at,  II.  369. 

Schools,  Common,  remarks  on,  I.  104; 
should  be  advanced,  105  ;  should  be  open 
to  all  classes,  II.  233. 

Schouler,  Colonel,  speaker  at  Railroad 
Jubilee,  Boston,  Sept.  1851,  I.  442, 
note. 

Science,  Application  of,  to  art,  I.  71. 

Scott,  General  Winfield,  Remarks  subse 
quent  to  nomination  of,  for  Presidencv, 

I.  525;  Mr.  Webster  refuses  to  support, 
for  Presidency,  IV.  666. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Mr.  Webster's  love  of 
poems  of,  I.  566. 

Seals,  taken  at  Lobos  Islands,  II.  565. 

Seamen,  American,  Relief  and  Protection 
of,  letter  on,  II.  610. 

Search,  Right  of,  letter  to  Speaker  of 
House  of  Representatives  on,  II.  613;  III. 
172. 

Seaver,  Hon.  Benjamin,  introduces  Mr. 
Webster,  I.  510. 

Secession,  sentiment  for,  at  South,  I.  398  ; 
should  be  checked,  398;  (and  disunion) 
"a  region  of  gloom,  morass  and  swamp," 
434;  discouraged  in  "  Cabinet  Circular,1' 
III.  232 ;  right  of,  not  existent  in  Con 
stitution,  IV.  622. 

Secretary  of  Treasury,  power  of  removal  of, 

II.  298. 

Secret  societies,  to  be  opposed,  III.  107. 

Sectional  prejudice  disapproved,  I.  81. 

Senate,  of  United  States,  may  express  its 
opinion  on  executive  proceedings,  II. 
226;  records  of,  must  not  be  tampered 
with,  235;  Mr.  Webster  presents  resig 
nation  from,  IV.  339. 
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Senators,  not  bound  to  obey  instructions  of 
States,  I.  440. 

Senatorship,  the  Massachusetts,  letter  to 
Henry  Clay,  IV.  136;  to  Levi  Lincoln, 
161;  to  J.  E.  Sprague,  164;  to  Nathan 
Appleton  and  J.  E.  Sprague,  165;  to 
Jeremiah  Mason,  252;  to  H.  W.  Kins 
man,  282;  to  Hon.  Solomon  Lincoln, 
336 ;  to  Gov.  John  Davis,  338 ;  to  Jere 
miah  Mason,  424;  to  Fletcher  Webster, 
469. 

Sergeant,  Hon.  John,  offered  English  mis 
sion,  III.  134. 

Settlements,  Early,  in  Northern  New  Eng 
land,  I.  579,  580;  in  the  West,  should  be 
encouraged,  II.  99. 

Seventh  of  March  Speech,  defended,  I.  416 ; 
letter  to  Charles  Henry  Warren  on,  IV. 
534;  to  Fletcher  Webster,  535;  to  Peter 
Harvey,  535;  536;  to  Commodore  Stock 
ton,  535 ;  acknowledgments  of  compli 
mentary  letters  on,  550;  allusion  to, 
567. 

Seward,  William  H.,  toasts  Mr.  Webster, 
I.  191;  Mr.  Webster  compliments,  191; 
extract  from  letter  of,  243;  compliments 
Mr.  Webster,  243. 

Shadrach,  Rescue  of,  letter  of  Mr.  Webster 
to  Mayor  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  on,  II.  623. 

Shakespeare,  quotation  from,  concerning 
History,  I.  466  ;  quotation  from,  IV.  621. 

Shaw,  Chief  Justice,  III.  268;  322. 

Shenandoah,  Valley  of,  Mr.  Webster  visits, 
I.  430. 

Ship  Canal  Convention,  with  Great  Britain, 
Central  America  approves,  II.  467. 

Shore  defence,  improved,  desirable,  1.132. 

Signature,  discussion  of  rule  for  making 
one's,  IV.  25. 

Silliman,  Professor,  III.  453. 

Silks,  import  duty  on,  demanded,  I.  138. 

Simms,  return  of,  under  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  IV.  606. 

Simonds,  Ephraim,  Funeral  Oratfon  on, 
[Dartmouth,  1801]  III.  487. 

Slavery,  Texan  annexation,  a  scheme  for 
extension  of,  I.  245;  should  be  left  as 
the  Constitution  leaves  it,  246 ;  a  matter 
for  each  State  to  determine,  246;  aboli 
tion  of,  favored  by  progress  of  human 
sentiment,  248;  opposition  to,  in  Eng 
land,  287;  further  extension  of,  should 
be  resisted,  361;  existing  conditions 
should  not  be  disturbed,  362;  to  be  de 
plored,  410;  regretted  by  the  South, 
410;  a  domestic  subject,  411;  now 
opposed  at  the  North,  411;  abolition 
of,  discussed  by  Virginia  Convention, 
411;  abolition  of,  notes  for  speech  on, 
595,  appendix;  abolition  of,  in  District 


of  Columbia,  Remarks  on,  II.  244;  Mr 
Webster's  opposition  to  extension  of, 
344;  Mr.  Webster  explains  former 
speeches  on,  344;  in  the  U.  S.,  threatened 
from  Cuba,  462;  Memorial  to  Congress 
on  restraining  increase  of,  III.  55;  in 
the  Territories,  61;  Texan  annexation 
designed  to  extend,  203 ;  George  Wash 
ington's  wishes  regarding  abolition  of, 
204;  opposition  of  Jefferson  to,  205; 
opposition  of  Patrick  Henry  to,  205; 
opposition  of  John  Jay  to,  205;  for 
bidden  in  States  formed  of  Northwest 
Territory,  207;  Constitution  not  designed 
to  uphold,  207;  contention  over,  IV. 
541;  542;  attitude  of  Boston  Atlas  on, 
542;  545;  546. 

Slave,  Mr.  Webster  purchases  and  frees  a, 
IV.  583. 

Slaves,  uprising  of,  on  Brig  "  Creole,"  II. 
373  ;  of  Brig  "  Creole  "  set  free  at  Nassau, 
374,  375;  American,  in  British  territory, 
376;  forcible  emancipation  of,  in  Cuba, 
anticipated,  461. 

Slave  Territory,  Extension  of,  undesirable, 
I.  412. 

Slave  Trade,  memorandum  on  abolition  of, 

I.  598;  carried  on  by  subjects  of  Spain, 

II.  461 ;  African,  engagement  with  Great 
Britain  to  suppress,  614;  article  in  Na 
tional   Intelligencer  on  suppression   of, 

III.  171;  agreement  with  Great  Britain 
concerning  suppression  of,  174;   article 
on   suppression  of,  in   National  Intelli 
gencer,  183;  "La  Jeune  Eugenie"  en 
gaged  in,  278;  punishment  of,  278. 

Small,  Colonel  John,  at  Bunker  Hill,  III. 

26;  29;  37. 
Small,  Major,  III.  38. 
Smith,  Albert,  appointed  commissioner  to 

mark  Northeastern  Boundary,  II.  602. 
Smith,  Buckingham,  secretary  of  legation 

to  Mexico,  II.  513. 
Smith,  Sydney,  Mr.   Webster  breakfasts 

with,  IV.  308. 

Society,  interests  of,  mingled,  I.  151. 
Sodre,  Mr.  de,  Brazilian  charge  d'affairs, 

letter  concerning,  II.  616. 
Solis's  Patent,  III.  445;  446. 
Solomon,  quotation  from,  I.  466. 
Solon,  allusion  to,  I.  482. 
"Somers,"  U.  S.  brig,  services  of  British 

crew  in  rescuing  crew  of,  II.  430. 
Soulouque,   Emperor  of    Hayti,   II.   412; 

413. 

South  Carolina  Canal  and  Railway  Com 
pany,  speech  on  petition  concerning,  II. 

137. 
Southern  products,  find   their  market  at 

the  North,  I.  183,  185. 
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Spain,  allusion  to  treaties  with,  II.  354 ; 
mission  to,  letter  to  George  Ticknor  on, 
IV.  363. 

Sparta,  struggle  of,  with  Athens,  com 
pared  with  American  Revolution,  I.  469. 

Speech,  Mr.  Webster's  first,  in  Congress, 
June,  1813,  II.  3. 

Specie-paying  banks,  bill  of,  only  receiv 
able,  II.  267. 

Specie  Payments,  suspension  of,  II.  260, 
261;  resumption  of,  II.  264,  265. 

Specie,  transportation  of,  II.  187;  with 
drawal  of,  injurious,  254. 

Spencer,  Ambrose,  suggested  for  vacancy 
in  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  IV.  76. 

Spenser,  work  of,  characterized,  I.  481. 

"Spoils  of  victory"  svstem  denounced, 
I.  121. 

Spoliations,  French,  speech  on,  II.  227 ; 
ground  of  claims  for,  227,  228;  govern 
ment  how  responsible  for,  228;  in 
demnity  of  France  for,  230 ;  amount  of 
claims  for,  231 ;  III.  117. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  speech  at,  I.  243. 

Standard  of  value,  The,  gold  and  silver, 

I.  226. 

Standing  army,  question  of,  discussed,  I. 

127-131. 
Stark,  Colonel,  at  Bunker  Hill,  III.   17; 

42. 

Stark,  Major,  at  Bunker  Hill,  III.  25. 
Starke,   General,  addresses  Mr.  Webster, 

and  is  responded  to,  I.  526. 
States,  assumption  of  debts  of,  by  general 

government  disapproved,  I.   140 ;  suits 

between,   II.   365;    formation   of.  from 

Territories,  IV.  26. 
Statute  of  limitations,   operation  of,  III. 

305. 
Steamboats,  accidents   to,  remarks  on,  II. 

172  ;    racing  by,  a   dangerous    practice, 

173 ;   racing  by,  demands  no  tolerance, 

175;  passenger,  should  not  be  allowed 

to  carry  gunpowder,  176. 
Steamers,  line  of  trans-Pacific  proposed, 

II.  427. 

Stephen,  King  of  Hungary,  rise  of,  I.  458  ; 

code  of  laws  of,  458  ;  prescribes  duty  of 

a  king,  459. 
Stevenson,  J.  Thomas,  of  Boston  reception 

committee,  addresses   Mr.   Webster,   I. 

530. 

Stockton,  Captain,  III.  283  ;  284. 
Storm,  great,  of  April,  1851,  IV.  608. 
Story,  Joseph,  opinion  on  the  Creole  Case, 

IV.  363;  suggestions  for  a  Treaty  with 

England,  368. 

Stringham,  Commodore,  II.  499. 
Stuart,  Hon.  A.  H.  H.,  speaker  at  Railroad 

Jubilee,  Boston,  Sept.  1851, 1.  442,  note. 


Studies,  Mr.   Webster's    standing   in,  at 

college,  I.  545. 
Style,  literary,  of  Mr.  Webster,  how  formed, 

I.  564 ;  582. 
Sub-Treasury  discussed,  I.  135;  bill,  letter 

to  Franklin  Haven  on,  IV.  447;  448. 
Sugar,  from  Brazil,  duty  on,  I.  161. 
Simmer,    Charles,    Memoir    of,   quotation 

from,  I.  327  ;  III.  192;  Mr.   Webster's 

regard  for,  IV.  464. 
Sunday  Schools,  Remarks  on,  I.  38  ;  letter 

to  Professor  Pease  on,  IV.  655. 
"  Superior,"  ship,  III.  405. 
Supreme  Court,  The,  editorial  in  National 

Intelligencer  on,  III.  112;  jurisdiction  of, 

235. 

"  Susan  Loud,"  vessel,  capture  of,  II.  417. 
Sutherland,  J.  B.,  concerning  letter  of,  to 

Mr.  Webster,  II.  424. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  speech  at  May,  1851,  I. 

408;  Mr.  Webster  denounced   in,  413; 

speech  at  dinner    to   Mr.   Webster  at, 

May,  1851,  422. 


Tacitus,  characterization  of,  I.  477 ;  allu 
sion  to,  482. 

"  Talbot,"  British  ship,  capture  of  Schooner 
"John "  by,  II.  409. 

Talcott,  Captain,  II.  402. 

Tariff,  The,   Speech   on,  at  Faneuil  Hall, 

I.  5  ;  note  on,  from  Curtis's  "  Webster," 
21;  discussion  of,  293  ;  on  cottons,  293; 
on  boots  and  shoes,  294;  on  grains,  294; 
on  butter  and  cheese,  294;  on  salt,  294; 
on  iron,  294;   on  wool,  296;   on   hides, 
297;  of  1842,  repeal  of,  opposed,  318; 
modification  of,  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay, 

II.  156;  Mr.  Webster's  resolutions  on, 
157-159;   remarks  on,  160;   307;   312; 
message    on,    prepared    for    President 
Tyler,  III.  140;  explanation  of  vote  on 
woollen  bill,  IV.  145;   letter  to  J.  E. 
Sprague  on,  178  ;  letters  to  Nathan  Hale 
on,  179 ;   letter  to   R.  F.   Stockton  on, 
209;  letter  to  Hiram  Ketchum  on,  293; 
letter  to  Nathan  Appleton  on,  456  ;  let 
ters  to  J.  K.  Mills  on,  457 ;  458. 

Taumaulipas,    Mexico,    outbreak    in,    II. 

540. 
Taunton,  Mass.,  Mr.   Webster's  remarks 

at,  I.  252. 
Tautog,  fishing  for,  IV.  660  ;  how  to  cook, 

660,  note. 
Taxes,  direct,  disapproved,  I.  139 ;  direct, 

speech  on  increase  of,  II.  47. 
Taylor,  Zachary,  candidate  for  President, 

I.  366,  367 ;  remarks  on  vote  of  thaiika 
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to,  II.  315;  on  nomination  of,  IV.  473; 
495 ;  496 ;  497 ;  ou  campaign  for,  in 
Pennsylvania,  500  ;  on  cabinet  of,  501 ; 
502;  503;  504;  505;  606;  507;  508; 
cabinet  of,  539. 

Tehuantepec,  Isthmus  of,  canal  route  by, 
II.  479;  transit-way  across,  letter  of 
Mr.  Webster  to  Minister  De  la  Rosa 
concerning,  520;  importance  of  transit- 
way  across,  521 ;  right  of  passage  across, 
521,  522;  travel  across,  523,  524;  rights 
of  Don  Jose*  de  Garay  in,  524;  rights  in, 
of  English  holders,  assigned  to  U.  S. 
citizen,  525 ;  Mexican  apprehensions  of 
American  aggressions  in,  535;  Ameri 
can  surveyors  expelled  from,  535 ;  con 
trol  of,  by  Great  Britain  not  to  be 
viewed  with  indifference,  542;  negotia 
tions  with  Mexico  for  transit  across,  re 
opened,  547. 

Tehuantepec,  Town  of,  U.  S.  consulate,  es 
tablished  at,  II.  515. 

Tehuantepec  Treaty,  letter  of  Mr.  Webster 
to  Mr.  Hargous  on,  II.  505;  draft  of 
proposed  amendments  to,  506;  letter  of 
Mr.  Webster  to  Minister  Letcher  con 
cerning,  512;  ratification  of,  514;  full 
text  of,  515;  claim  of  Mexican  Minister 
concerning,  527;  proofs  of  validity  of, 
529;  letter  of  Mr.  Webster,  concern 
ing  ratification  of,  by  Mexico,  to 
Buckingham  Smith,  secretary  of  lega 
tion,  531;  regularity  of  negotiation  of, 
532 ;  claimed  as  not  recognizing  validity 
of  Garay  grant,  536 ;  ratification  of,  sent 
to  Mexico,  537;  unpopularity  of,  in 
Mexico,  539;  opposition  to,  unreason 
able,  541;  endeavors  to  prevent  ratifica 
tion  of,  542;  Mr.  Webster  demands  of 
Mexico  reason  of  delay  in  ratification  of, 
545 ;  rejection  of,  by  Mexico,  546 ;  letter 
to  R.  P.  Letcher  on,  IV.  633 ;  letter  to 
President  Fillmore  on,  640. 

Temisconata  lakes,  II.  397. 

Temperance,  cause  of,  Mr.  Webster  com 
mends,  IV.  627. 

Tennessee,  admission  of,  as  a  State,  III. 
64 ;  declination  of  invitation  to  visit,  IV. 
426. 

"Terrible  Tractoration,"  Review  of,  III. 
532. 

Territorial  Controversy,  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick,  speech  on,  II.  271;  275. 

Territories,  government  of,  debate  with 
Mr.  Calhoun  on,  II.  323 ;  Constitutional 
provision  for  government  of,  325;  "no 
part  of  the  United  States,"  326;  the 
property  of  the  States,  327;  relation 
of  Constitution  to,  329;  not  portions  of 
the  United  States,  332  ;  subject  to  juris 


diction  of  the  United  States,  332 ;  internal 
improvements  admissible  in,  333;  slaverv 
in,  III.  61. 

Territory,  Foreign,  no  constitutional  power 
to  annex,  III.  195. 

Texas,  annexation  of,  opposed,  I.  245;  a 
scheme  for  extension  of  slavery,  245; 
annexation  of,  again  discussed,  253;  256; 
not  desired  by  England,  260;  annexa 
tion  of,  opposed,  278,  279;  resolves  of 
Massachusetts  Legislature  against  an 
nexation  of,  279;  annexation  of,  depre 
cated,  322,  323;  annexation  of,  direct 
cause  of  war,  358;  annexation  of,  al 
ways  opposed  by  Mr.  Webster,  358; 
admission  of,  constitutional,  399;  admis 
sion  of,  as  a  slave  State,  opposed,  412; 
annexation  of,  opposed  by  Mr.  Webster, 
412;  admission  of,  as  a  slave  State,  voted 
for  by  New  York  Senators  and  Repre 
sentatives,  412;  resolution  for  admission 
of,  opposed  by  Mr.  Webster,  413,  note  ; 
boundaries  of,  undefined,  417 ;  boundary 
question  should  be  compromised,  417; 
Mr.  Webster's  views  on  annexation  of, 
as  recorded  by  Robert  J.  Walker,  556 ; 
boundaries  of,  remarks  on,  II.  364; 
limits  of,  387;  war  of,  with  Mexico 
imminent,  387;  Indian  depredations  in, 
444 ;  Mexican  insurrection  near  borders, 
447;  annexation  of,  address  on,  III. 
192;  annexation  of,  a  violation  of  Con 
stitution,  195;  treaty  for  annexation  of, 
discussion  on,  203;  declaration  of  inde 
pendence  of,  made  by  U.  S.  citizens, 
208;  settlement  of  boundary  question, 
226 ;  independence  of,  letter  to  Nicholas 
Biddle  on,  IV.  300;  letter  to  Edward 
Everett  on,  366;  annexation  of,  letters 
to  Charles  Allen  on,  417;  letter  to  citi 
zens  of  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  on, 
418;  annexation  of,  letter  to  Robert  C. 
Winthrop  on,  425;  Boston  meeting  op 
posed  to,  429 ;  letter  to  Fletcher  Webster 
on,  435;  admission  of,  540;  541;  Boun 
dary  Bill,  557;  558;  561. 

Thorn,  Lieutenant,  appointed  to  assist  in 
marking  Northeastern  Boundary,  II. 
607. 

Thomas,  Mrs.,  death  of,  IV.  514. 

Thomas,  N.  Ray,  illness  and  death  of,  IV. 
316. 

Thompson,  Capt.  Newell  H.,  speaks  in 
Bowdoin  Square,  Boston,  April,  1851,  I. 
405. 

Thompson,  Thomas  W.,  anecdote  of,  I. 
545. 

Thompson,  Waddy,  Minister  to  Mexico, 
Mr.  Webster's  correspondence  with,  II. 
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Thrasher,  John  S.,  Case  of,  II.  423;  IV. 
632. 

"Three  Mile  Limit,"  British  claims  con 
cerning,  II.  559. 

Thucydides,  characterized,  I.  473;  dis 
cussed,  474,  475,  476. 

Tippecanoe  Convention,  IV.  325. 

Tobacco,  British  duty  on,  I.  157;  exports 
of,  to  Bremen,  168. 

"Topaz,"  Schooner,  II.  382. 

Trade  Bill,  British  Colonial,  speech  on,  II. 
119;  inevitable  effect  of,  120;  early  laws 
concerning,  120. 

Trade,  with  Brazil,  I.  160 ;  with  England, 
161 ;  with  England,  189,  190. 

Translators,  salaries  of,  II.  553. 

Treason,  Mr.  Wright's  resolution  concern 
ing  punishment  of,  II.  11. 

Treasury  Note  Bill,  Reply  to  Calhoun  on, 

II.  251. 

Treasury  Notes,  cannot  be  at  par,  II.  251. 

Treaties,  Commercial,  remarks  on,  I.  306; 
reciprocity,  opinion  concerning,  II.  406. 

Treat}',  Remarks  on  the  Ashburton,  II. 
291 ;  editorial  on,  in  The  Madisonian,  III. 
156;  a,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  411; 
a,  to  be  interpreted  by  laws  of  nations, 
412;  Fishery,  of  1818,  extract  from,  II. 
557,  558;  Florida,  opinion  on  provisions 
of,  III.  410;  jurisdiction  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in,  418;  for  annex 
ation  of  Texas,  discussion  on,  III.  203; 
general  commercial,  suggested,  I.  153, 
156;  of  Ghent,  quoted,  II.  409;  593; 
597:  612;  630;  questions  arising  under, 

III.  412;  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  stipula 
tions  as  to  Indians  in,   II.  443;  release 
from  llth  article  of,  desirable,  445;  pro 
visions  for  execution   of,   513;  allusion 
to,  535;  of  1782,  reference  in,  to  fisheries, 
628;  stipulations  of  a,  should  be  precise, 
I.  159;   of  Tehuantepec,    letter  of  Mr. 
Webster  to  Mr.  Hargous   on,   II.   505; 
draft  of  proposed  amendments  to,  506; 
letter  of  Mr.  Webster  to  Minister  Letcher 
concerning,  512;  ratification  of,  514;  full 
text  of,  515;  claim  of  Mexican  Minister 
concerning,   527;  proofs  of  validity  of, 
529;  letter  of  Mr.   Webster,   concerning 
ratification  of,  by  Mexico,  to  Bucking 
ham  Smith,  secretary  of  legation,  531 ; 
regularity  of  negotiation  of,  532 ;  claimed 
as  not  recognizing  validity   of    Garay 
grant,  536 ;  ratification  of,  sent  to  Mex 
ico,  537 ;  unpopularity  of,   in  Mexico, 
539 ;  opposition  to,   unreasonable,  541 ; 
endeavors  to  prevent  ratification  of,  542 ; 
Mr.  Webster  demands  of  Mexico  reason 
of  delay  in  ratification  of,  545;  rejection 
of,  by  "Mexico,   546;    letter    to    R.   P. 


Letcher  on,  IV.  633 ;  letter  to  President 
Fillmore  on,  640 ;  of  Washington,  speech 
on  occasion  of  ratification  of,  I.  143  ;  re 
marks  in  defence  of,  II.  291;  letter  to 
Minister  Everett  concerning  ratification 
of,  405 ;  III.  172 ;  letter  to  Judge  Story 
on,  IV.  367;  letter  to  President  Tyler 
on  ratification  of,  381;  letter  to  Jared 
Sparks  on,  397 ;  letter  to  Edward  Everett 
on,  490;  with  Hanseatic  Republic,  text 
of,  I.  165;  should  be  abrogated,  169; 
with  Japan,  proposed,  II.  429. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  speech  at,  I.  216  ;  remarks 
at,  March,  1852,  507 ;  letter  declining 
invitation  to  public  dinner  at,  IV.  642. 

Trevett,  Captain,  at  Bunker  Hill,  III.  25. 

Trout-fishing,  letter  to  Henry  Cabot  on, 
IV.  677. 

Trumbull,  Colonel  John,  on  Bunker  Hill, 
III.  29;  37;  38. 

Tuck,  Amos,  concerning  letter  of,  relative 
to  Schooner  "John,"  II.  409. 

Tudor,  Hon.  William,  judge-advocate  at 
Bunker  Hill  trials,  III.  38. 

Turnips,  culture  of,  I.  384. 

Turreau  Letter,  Remarks  on,  II.  14. 

Twiggs,  General,  orders  to,  II.  540. 

"Two  Brothers,"  vessel,  II.  6. 

Tyler,  President,  veto  of  U.  S.  Bank  bill 
by,  III.  135;  resignations  from  cabinet 
of,  observations  on,  137 ;  Message  on  the 
Tariff,  prepared  for,  140;  editorial  on 
Message  of,  159;  "a  President  without 
a  party,"  160  ;  remarks  in  New  York 
American  on,  162  ;  defense  of,  163  ;  de 
fense  of,  against  Whig  attack,  185; 
Texan  annexation  treaty  negotiated  by, 
203;  resignations  from  cabinet  of,  IV. 
356;  358;  his  administration,  406. 


U 


Uncertainty,  political,  disadvantageous,  I. 
158. 

Union  Land  Co.,  opinion  on  Mexican 
claim  of,  III.  426. 

Union,  The,  Webster  proposes  toast  to,  I. 
58;  requisite  to  prosperity,  390;  Colonial, 
for  a  specific  purpose  only,  395;  trans 
cendent  importance  of,  433;  dissolution 
of.  threatened,  II.  155;  attachment  to, 
III.  609;  preservation  of,  IV.  577. 

Union  Bowl,  The,  Mr.  Webster's  letter 
accepting,  IV.  563. 

Union  Sentiment  iu  South  Carolina,  IV. 
672. 

"Union!  Union!  Union!  now  and  for 
ever!"  I.  407. 

United  States,  Bank  of.    See  Bank. 
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United  States,  the  leader  in  all  that  is  for 
human  improvement,  I.  444;  contention 
of,  in  Greek  lands  question,  II.  115. 

Urquiza,  General  [Argentina],  II.  618. 

Uruguay,  territory  of,  II.  618. 

Usher,  Consul  at  Port  au  Prince,  II.  412. 

Utah,  discussion  concerning,  I.  415. 


Van  Buren,  John,  III.  402. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  Mr.  Webster's  opin 
ion  of,  as  to  slavery,  IV.  498. 

"  Vandalia,"  U.  S.  vessel  of  war,  II.  440. 

Varas,  Mr.,  note  to,  alluded  to,  II.  431. 

Veazie,  General,  allusion  to,  IV.  679. 

Ventosa,  Mexico,  port  of  entry  desirable 
at,  II.  515. 

Vera  Cruz,  British  crew  rescue  Americans 
in  harbor  of,  II.  430  ;  blockade  of,  549. 

Vergennes,  Count  de,  III.  169. 

Vermont,  admission  of,  as  a  State,  III.  64. 

Vermont  Statute,  Opinion  on  validity  of  a, 
III.  275. 

Vessels,  American,  supposed  slavers,  cap 
ture  of,  II.  369. 

Vice-President,  letter  to  Jeremiah  Mason 
on  choice  of,  IV.  59. 

Vindictive  principle,  laws  do  not  proceed 
on,  II.  101. 

Virgil,  allusion  to,  I.  465. 

Virginia,  convention  in,  discusses  emanci 
pation,  I.  411;  not  a  leader  in  secession, 
436. 

Virginians,  praised,  I.  111. 

Volunteer  regiments,  remarks  on,  II.  301. 


w 


Wadsworth,  James  S.,  introduces  Mr. 
Webster,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  I.  174. 

Walker,  Robert  J.,  memoranda  of,  con 
cerning  Mr.  Webster's  views  on  annex 
ation  of  Texas  and  Oregon  question,  I. 
556;  allusion  to,  II.  40G. 

Walker,  Mayor  Samuel,  of  Roxbury, 
speaker  at  Railroad  Jubilee,  Boston, 
Sept.  1851,  I.  442,  note. 

Wallenstein,  Julius  von,  allusion  to,  IV. 
94;  95;  96;  97. 

Walsh,  R.  M.,  appointed  agent  of  U.  S.  in 
settlement  of  Nicaragua-Costa-Rica  boun 
dary  dispute,  II.  476. 

War,  country  unprepared  for.  II.  51;  dec 
laration  of,  anecdote  on,  152;  Mexican, 
odious  throughout  the  United  States,  I. 
333;  a  Presidential  war,  334;  not  de 
clared  by  Congress,  334;  progress  of, 


335  ;  cost  of,  336;  bill  to  authorize,  3-38  ; 
speech  on,  Sept.  1847,  345;  no  State  a 
right  to  make,  II.  276;  of  1812,  great 
cost  of,  II.  29;  a  failure,  29;  professed 
objects  of,  59;  cause  of,  III.  594;  memo 
rial  in  opposition  to  [The  Rockingham 
Memorial],  599  ;  taxes  and  conscription, 
IV.  32;  power  to  make,  vested  in  Con 
gress,  I.  347;  II.  440;  waged  for  vicious 
purposes  tarnishes  the  lustre  of  arms,  I. 
365. 

Ward,  General  Artemas,  III.  42;  43. 

Warfield  Correspondence,  letter  to  J.  Q. 
Adams,  concerning,  IV.  181. 

Warren,  Joseph,  allusion  to,  I.  486  ;  III. 
38. 

Wars,  Indian,  cessation  of,  I.  447. 

Washington  Benevolent  Society  [Ports 
mouth,  N.H.],  address  before,  III.  583. 

Washington,  Bushrod,  allusion  to,  I.  505. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Remarks  at,  June, 
1852, 1.  525 ;  capture  of,  alluded  to,  II. 
58;  arrival  at,  IV.  14;  affairs  in,  14,  15; 
journey  to,  35 ;  lodgings  at,  210. 

Washington,  George,  did  not  comprehend 
his  own  destiny,  I.  393  ;  Mr.  Webster's 
sentiment  to  the  memory  of,  395 ;  cabinet 
of,  discussed,  423,  424;  administration 
of,  a  model,  427;  allusion  to  first  inaugu 
ration  of,  487 ;  sentiments  on  birthday  of, 
496;  Farewell  Address  of,  Remarks  on 
purchase  of  manuscript  of,  II.  342; 
medals  of,  in  possession  of  Mr.  Webster, 
342,  343;  autographs  of,  in  possession  of 
Mr.  Webster,  343;  III.  38;  letter  of,  to 
Gen.  Putnam,  40;  wishes  of,  regarding 
abolition  of  slavery,  204;  administra 
tion  of,  Mr.  Webster's  contemplated  his 
tory  of,  238;  outline  of  same,  241;  first 
administration  of,  585;  example  of,  IV. 
362;  admiration  of  character  of,  638; 
admiration  of  Farewell  Address  of,  638. 

Washington,  Justice  of  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  personal  appearance  of,  III.  12. 

Washington,  Treaty  of,  letter  of  Mr.  Web 
ster  to  Mr.  Everett  concerning  ratifica 
tion  of,  II.  405;  III.  172;  letter  to  Judge 
Story  on,  IV.  367  ;  letter  to  President 
Tyler  on  ratification  of,  381;  letter  to 
Jared  Sparks  on,  397 ;  letter  to  Edward 
Everett  on,  490. 

"Wasp,"  schooner,  in  Lobos  Islands  matter, 
II.  562. 

Wealth,  Uses  of,  I.  74. 

Webster,  Charles,  record  of  birth  of,  I. 
549;  record  of  death  of,  549. 

Webster,  Ebenezer  [father  of  Daniel],  vote 
of,  for  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
I.  552,  553. 

Webster,  Daniel,  his  attitude  on  the  tariff, 
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I.  21 ;  his  appearance  in  1832  described, 
43;  Autobiographical  Reminiscences  of, 
545;  his  acquirements  at  College,  546; 
offer  of  Clerkship  of  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Hillsborough  County,  N.  H.,  546; 
his  decision  to  decline  it,  547;  Autobio 
graphical  Notes,  549;  his  Parents,  552; 
his  father's  remarks  on  the  Constitution, 
552;  his  Will  in  1836,  554;  opinion  on 
the  Annexation  of  Texas,  556;  on  the 
Oregon   Question,    556;    his  admiration 
for  Mr.   Calhoun,    557 ;    record  of  his 
Children,   559;    Fragment  of  Journals, 
561;    his  opinion  of   Mr.   Clay's  com 
promise   plan,    562;    remarks  on  Clay, 
563  ;   Conversations,  with  Charles  Lan- 
inan,  564;  his  style,  564;  his  study  of  the 
political   institutions   of   England,   565; 
comments   on   Scott's  Poems,  566;    his 
opinion  of  Pope,  567 ;  remarks  on  Mosaic 
history,  568;  on  the  Book  of  Job,  572; 
on  Homer,  573;  on  the  Prayer  of  Habak- 
kuk,  576;  the  Hebrew  Poets,  576;  passion 
for  poetry,  577;  the  value  he  attached  to 
books  when  a  boy,  578 ;  life  at  College, 
579;  anecdote  of  his  father,  579;  Con 
versations  with   Prof.  Felton,  581  ;    re 
flections  on  the  old  burying  ground  at 
Marshfield,  581 ;  a  Fourth  of  July  oration 
by  him,  582;  his  early  reading,  582;  opin 
ion  of  Kossuth,  582;  remarks  on  Christ 
ianity,   584;    his    last   Will,    586;    his 
Island  Farm,   591;    Inscription  for  his 
Monument,  592;  his  first  speech  in  Con 
gress,  praised  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 

II.  3,  note,  his  life  at  Fryeburg,  IV.  4; 
professional  earnings  at  Boscawen,   7; 
his  Confession  of  Faith,   9 ;  arrival  at 
Washington,  14;   his  second  marriage, 
190;    sends   his    son    Edward    to    Exe 
ter    Academy,    236;     contemplates    re 
tiring    from    the    Senate,     252;    nom 
inated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  Whig 
members  of    the  Massachusetts    Legis 
lature,  272 ;  resigns  from  the  Senate,  338 ; 
decides  to  remain  in  President  Tyler's 
Cabinet,  358 ;  resigns  the  office  of  Secre 
tary  of  State,  404;  accepts  the  office  of 
Secretary  of    State  in    Mr.   Fillmore's 
Cabinet,  552;  his  last  legal  fee,  665. 

Webster,  Daniel  Fletcher,  record  of  birth 
of,  I.  549;  present  at  death  of  sister 
Julia,  558 ;  present  at  tree-planting,  559 ; 
editorial  note  of,  appended  to  Mr.  Web 
ster's  paper  on  the  Fisheries,  II.  625. 

Webster,  Edward,  record  of  birth  of,  I. 
549;  record  of  particulars  of  death  of, 
558;  despatched  to  Exeter  Academy,  IV. 
236 ;  letter  of  advice  to,  on  entering  army 
in  Mexico,  468. 


Webster,  Grace,  record  of  birth  of,  I.  549 ; 

record  of  death  of,  549. 
Webster,  Mrs.  Grace  F.,  record  of  death  of, 

I.  549;  note  to,  IV.  73;   letters  to  the 
Ticknors  concerning  illness  arid  death  of, 
169  ;  170;  171;  funeral  of,  171,  note. 

Webster,  Mrs.  Emily,  I.  559. 

Webster,  Julia,  record  of  birth  of,  I.  549 ; 
record  of  death  of,  558;  children  of,  559. 

Webster's  Dictionary,  attributed  to  Daniel 
Webster,  I.  517. 

Weed,  Thurlow,  letter  to,  on  Taylor's  nomi 
nation,  IV.  547. 

Wesley,  Charles,  last  words  of,  I.  521. 

Wesley,  John,  last  words  of,  I.  521,  522. 

West,  James  H.,  imprisonment  of,  11.407. 

West,  Rev.  John,  II.  408. 

West,  settlements  in  the,  should  be  en 
couraged,  II.  99. 

Wetmore,  Gen.  P.  M.,  offers  resolutions  on 
death  of  Andrew  Jackson,  I.  308. 

Wetmore,  Willard  W.,  III.  405. 

Wetmore,  William,  III.  249;  250;  251; 
252. 

Whale  fisheries,  of  Nantucket,  discussed, 

II.  130;   Mr.  Burke  on,  131;  injuries  to, 
in  Revolutionary  War,  131. 

Wharton,  Earl  of,' III.  76. 

Wheaton,  Henry,  Reports  of,  review  of, 

III.  45;  Minister  at  Court  of  Berlin,  III. 
172. 

Whig,  convention,  Abington,  Mass., 
speech  at,  I.  366;  festival,  speech  at, 
110;  mass  meeting,  Springfield,  speech 
at,  243;  origin  of  name  of,  238;  Party, 
"  no  star  above  the  horizon  save  the," 
330;  rally  of,  at  Faneuil  Hall,  speech  at, 
330;  attacks  President  Tyler,  III.  185; 
duties  of,  213 ;  [of  New  Hampshire]  ap 
peal  to,  1805.  522;  principles,  survey  of, 
I.  233 ;  239 ;  rally  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston, 
November,  1846,  330;  State  Convention, 
1846,  speech  at,  327;  party,  must  be  all 
of  one  faith,  IV.  568 ;  convention  of  1852, 
657;  disruption  of  party,  658;  662. 

Whigs,  of  Massachusetts,"  IV.  610;  612. 

Whipple,  Alice  B.,  I.  559. 

White,  Captain,  murder  of,  letter  to  Joseph 
Story  concerning,  IV.  205. 

White,  Joseph  L.,  letter  of,  to  Mr.  Webster 
alluded  to,  II.  449 ;  visits  Washington, 
472. 

White  Mountains,  the  true  Switzerland  of 
the  United  States,  IV.  675. 

Whitney,  Rev.  Mr.,  on  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  HI.  42. 

Wilcox  et  al.  v.  Executors  of  Plummer, 
argument  in  case  of,  III.  305. 

Wilder,  Marshall  P.,  addresses  New  Hamp 
shire  State  Agricultural  Society,  I.  446. 
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Wilderness,  settlement  of  Mr.  Webster's 
father  in,  I.  579,  580. 

Wilkinson,  General,  at  Bunker  Hill,  III. 
25;  31. 

Will,  of  Daniel  Webster,  I.  554;  586. 

William  and  Mary  College,  III.  89. 

Williams,  Chief  Justice  [of  Connecticut], 
opinion  of,  concerning  claims  of  mission 
aries  as  citizens,  II.  497. 

Williams,  Sherrod,  III.  222,  note. 

Wilmot  Proviso,  a  panacea  for  evils  of 
slave  annexation,  I.  359;  idea  of,  claimed 
by  Mr.  Webster,  359 ;  not  unequal,  #62 ; 
rejected  by  Massachusetts  Democrats, 
362. 

Wilson,  Hon.  Henry,  speaker  at  Railroad 
Jubilee,  Boston,  Sept.  1851,  I.  442,  note. 

Wines,  import  duty  on,  demanded,  I.  138. 

Wing,  Lieutenant,  escorts  body  of  Major 
Edward  Webster  to  Boston,  I.  559. 

Wingate,  Paine,  Webster's  remarks  con 
cerning  and  toast. to,  I.  62. 

Winter  Hill,  III.  30. 

Winthrop,  Judge,  of  Cambridge,  III.  30. 

Wirt,  William,  opponent  of  Webster  be 
fore  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  III.  9;  and 
anti-masonry,  IV.  214. 

Wollstonecraft,  Mary,  allusion  to,  III.  500. 


Wool,  tariff  on,  I.  296;  II.  146;  163. 

Woollen  cloth,  tariff  on,  I.  19. 

Wordsworth,  William,  Mr.  Webster  anti 
cipates  meeting,  IV.  308. 

Works,  Mr.  Webster's,  publication  of,  IV. 
471;  528. 

Wortman,  Tunis,  review  of  '*  Political  In 
quiry  "  of,  III.  548. 

Wraxall,  humorous  epitaph  on,  IV.  674. 

Wright,  Mr.,  resolution  of,  concerning 
punishment  of  treason,  II.  11. 


Xeuophon,  allusion  to,  I.  476. 


Yedo,   capital  of  Japan,  allusion  to,   II. 

428. 
Young,   McClintock,  Acting  Secretary  of 

Treasury,  II.  406. 


Zacatecas,  Mexico,  incident  at,  II.  424, 
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